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PREFACE. 


own manuscript was lost ; but the editor had the use of two copies 
which had been taken of it. He found it necessary, however. !.e 
tells us, to review and correct the version by having recourse to the 
Chinese text; and this is to be deplored. Gaubil may have otuii 
paraphrased his original, as M. De Guignes says; but I have nO 
doubt the translation, as w’ritten by him, w'as more correct than as 
it now appears. The second translation was the work of the late 
Rev. Dr. Medhurst, and was published by him at Shanghae in IS hi. 
He assigned as his reasons for giving it to the world, that ‘Ganbils 
translation was too free, and in many respects faulty, and had iie\er 
been commonly known in England.’ It may be doubted, howt .er, 
whether his version be any improvement on the other. Dr. 
Medhurst’s attainments in Chinese were prodigious. But his voik 
on the Shoo was done hastily. He seems to have consulted no native 
commentary but that of Ts‘ae Ch‘in ; and his notes are very infei loi' 
to those of Gaubil. 

The Author ventures to hope that the translation now offered repre- 
sents the Chinese original much more faithfully than either of th:se 
previous ones. When he first wrote it, many years ago, having kss 
confidence in himself than he now ha?, he made free use both of 
Gaubil and Medhurst. He wrote it all out again in 1862, seldom, i* 
ever, looking at them ; and found it necessary to make many changes 
in every page. Not a little of it was written out a third time, wniie 
the work was going through the press. 

The Author has often heard Sinologues speak of the difficulty of 
understanding the Shoo, and hazard the opinion, that, if we had not 
the native commentaries, we should not be able to make out tho 
meaning of it at all. He Avould be far from denying that the book 
is difficult. His own labour on it has been too toilsome to allow his 
doing so. At the same time, it is by no means unintelligible. Here 
and there a passage occurs, which yields no satisfactory result after 
the most persistent study ; but in general, if we had not the native 
commentaries, we should simply have to study the text as intense y 
and continuously as the native commentators did. They differ, in- 
deed, very frequently among themselves ; but this no more entit es 
us to say that the meaning of the Shoo cannot be determined than 
similar discrepancies in the views "of interpreters on many texts 
would justify us in saying that the Bible is unintelligible. In a few 
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jlaces, the Author has been obliged to propound an interpretation 
^uite new He might have done so in very many more ; but he 
•referred, wherever it was possible, to abide by views that had oc- 
jurred to some native scholar, rather than start new ones of his own. 

The Author is grateful for the kind reception which his two pre- 
vious volumes have met with from Sinologues both in China and in 
other countries. One, who of all others has the best right to counsel 
in such a case, will pardon him for introducing here a suggestion 
which he offered, and giving his reasons for not attending to it. ‘ I 
should have desired,’ wrote he, ‘tliat, during the publication of the 
Four Books, you could have been assisted phrase by phrase, or, so 
to speak, word by word, by a Chinese scholar perfectly versed in 
Mandchou. 1 present this view, that you should not in your follow- 
ing publications deprive yourself of this excellent succour, without 
which one cannot arrive at an interpretation in conformity with the 
official (not to say sacramental) sense adopted by the most eminent 
men of the empire.’ Now, before the Author commenced publishing 
in 1860, the plan thus suggested was considered by him, and he 
concluded that the advantage to be derived from it would not com- 
pensate for the expense and trouble which it would occasion. In 
the first place, the Manchoos are as dcpetjdent as ourselves on the 
Chinese interpreteis. In the second place, the official sense is now 
very different from what it was before the Sung era ; and even in the 
present dynasty, many of the most distinguished scholars and higliest 
officers do not hesitate to propound and malutain interpretations 
which are at variance with it. In the third place, tlie Author hopes, 
in the course of his labours, to explode not a few of the views about 
the Classics, which may be pronounced official ; believing that, by 
doing so, he will render the greatest service to the Chinese nation, 
and facilitate the way for the reception of Christianity by its scholai’s 
and people. 

Students who read the present volume carefully will find in the 
annotations little trace of the doubt about the historical genuineness 
of the first Parts of the Book, and some other points, to which decided 
expression is given in the Prolegomena. The fact is, that w'hen the 
earlier notes were written, the doubts in question had not assumed 
consistency in the Author’s mind ; and he subsequently thought it 
the best course to continue his interpretation and criticism of the 
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text on the assumption that the whole was genuine. This would 
have at least the advantage of enabling the student to understand 
more readily whatever he might find in native writers. 

A great desideratum in the study of the Classics of China is a 
really good dictionary. The Author is not thinking of the transla- 
tions or compilations by Morrison, Goncalves, Medhurst, and others; 
but the Chinese themselves have no dictionary which gives a satis- 
factory historical analysis of the characters of the language and 
traces from the primary meaning of each term its various subsequent 
applications. When a dictionary shall have been made on true 
principles, by some one who understands the origin of the charac- 
ters, and has pursued the history of every one through the various 
forms which it has assumed, the interpretation of the Classics will 
be greatly simplified. 

The Author’s obligations to the Rev Mr. Chalmers, for the Indexes 
of Subjects and Proper Names, the Essay on Ancient Chinese As- 
tronomy, printed in the Prolegomena, and for various suggestions 
and assistance in the progress of the Work, have been great. Nor 
must he fail to acknowledge gratefully the services rendered to him 
by Wang T‘aou, a graduate of Soo-chow. This scholar, far excelling 
in classical lore any of his countrymen whom the Author had pre- 
viously known, came to Hongkong in the end of 1863, and placed 
at his disposal all the treasures of a large and well-selected library. 
At the same time, entering with spirit into his labours, now explain- 
ing, now arguing, as the case might be, he has not only helped but 
enlivened many a day of toil. 

Mr Frederick Stewart, Head Master of the Government Schools 
in Hongkong, and Mr. G. M. Bain, of the “China Mail” OflBce, have 
very kindly aided in the correction for the press. Few typographical 
mistakes have escaped their notice. Some errors in Chinese names 
should have been detected by the Author, but escaped his notice 
through the pre-occupation of his mind with other matters. 


Hongkong, I2th July, 1865. 
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PROLEGOMENA. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE HISTORY OF THE SHOO KING. 

SECTION L 

DOWS TO THE BUHNISO OF THE BOOKS IN B.C. 212.— 

THE NAME OF THE SHOO ; ITS COMPILATION AND NUHBEB OF 
BOOKS; ITS SOURCES. 

1. I have translated the name Shoo King by ‘The Book (or 
Classic) of Historical Documents. The term shoo shows us by its 
composition! that it denotes ‘the pencil speaking;’ and hence it is 
Name of the Shoo, oft^n used as a general designation for the written 
«nd it« ugniHcancy. characters of the language. In the preface to the 
Shwo W^in, the oldest extant dictionary of the Chinese, we are told 
that ‘when Ts‘ang Kee first made characters (shoo), they were, ac- 
cording to their classes, resemblances of the objects, and therefore 
called wan (delineations) ; that afterwards, when the forms and 
their sounds (or names) were mutually increased, they were called 
tsze (begetters) ; and that, as set forth on bamboo or silk, they were 
called shoo (writings).’^ From this use of the term the transition 
was easy to the employment of it in the sense of writings or books, 
applicable to any consecutive compositions; and before the time 

1 '^r Q. means ‘ an iastrument for writing or dpscribing diaracten,’ and 

»ean. ‘to speak.’ 2 ^ m Z ^ M Z 

TT ^ S’ # ^ was completed a.d, 

loo, in the l^tb year of the 4th emperor of the Castcro Han dynasty ( 

"** The anthor’s name was Heu Shin ^m '). He is often referred to also by 

Ws designation of Shuh-chung ( S \ 
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THE HISTOKY OF THE SHOO KING. 


ICH. I. 


of Confucius we find it farther specially applied to designate the 
historical remains of antiquity, in distinction' from the poems, the 
accounts of rites, and other monuments of former tiines.s Not that 
those other documents might not also be called by the general 
name of slwoA The peculiar significancy of the term, however, 
was well established, and is retained to the present day. The Shoo, 
in the lips of Confucius, denoted documents concerning the history 
of his country from the most ancient times to his own ; as spoken 
of since the Han dynasty, it has denoted a compilation of such 
documents, believed (whether correctly or not, we shall presently 
inquire) to have been made by the sage. In the prolegomena to 
ray fii-st volume, p. 1, 1 have called it ‘The Book of History,’ and 
Medhurst styles it ‘ The Historical Classic, the most authentic record 
of the Annals of the Chinese Empire ; ’ but both these designations 
are calculated to mislead the reader. The Book, even as it is said 
to have come from the hand of Confucius, never professed to con- 
tain a history of China ; and much less are we to look in it for the 
annals of that history. Its several portions furnish important 
materials to the historian., but he must grope his way through hun- 
dreds of years without any assistance from the Shoo. It is simply a 
collection of historical rae«norials, e.vtending over a space of about 
1,700 years, but on no connected method, and with great gaps be- 
tween them. This is the character of tlie Work, and nothin&r more 
is indicated by the name Shoo King. 

2. As to the nanie ‘ Shang Shoo,’^ by which the Classic is very 
frequently both spoken and written of, it is generally said by scho- 
lars that it originated subsequently to the burning of the Books. 

'n.e n»rac Shang Shoo. Thus Maou K‘e-ling tells us that ‘ the Shoo was 
anciently named simply the Shoo, but that, after the portions of it 
preserved by Fuh-shang appeared, as they were the Books of highest 
antiquity, it was named the Shang Shoo.’2 Maou’s statement is 


3 See the fourth paragraph. 4 An instance quite in point may be referred to in the 
tlurf and only e.Uting part of Mil.-Uzc'a treatiae on Manes (BH E M). On the 6 th page, 
Iwh^wo from the Shoo King, and one from the Slie. The hSter is introduced by 


m 

I 




""e •roin ine She. t he latte 
X ^ ‘ We read iu the Ta Ya. one 0/ the Bools of Cliow.' 

' a . I . .... . . 


explanation of the term fS, Maou adds— ^ ^ St fiit ^ t- Jti U HI- 

toe. to u„ 

^ difficulty occurs iu receiving this view from the 28th and 30th of the Books of 


21 
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based on the authority of K‘ung Ying tS, of the T‘ang dynasty. It 
is so far correct, — in sa 3 dng that the oldest name of the Book was 
simply the Shoo ; but the epithet of Shang was in use before the 
time of Fuh-shang. We find it in the treatise of Mih-tsze referred 
to above.3 We may acquiesce in the meaning which is assigned to 
it. Shang may be descriptive of the documents with reference either 
to their antiquity or to the value set upon them. 

3. In the Analects, Confucius and Tsze-chang quote from the 
Shoo by the simple formula — ‘The Shoo says.’i In the Great 
Learning, four different Books, all in the classic as we have it now, 
are mentioned by name.a Mencius sometimes uses the same formula 
as Confucius, 3 and at other times designates particular Books.* It 
is most natural for us to suppose that Confucius, when he spoke of 

Did Confucius compile ' Shoo,’ had iu his inind’s eye a collection of 
the classic of the Shoo? Historical Documents bearing that title, — the 
same which we still possess in a mutilated condition. But it may not 
have been so. His language — ‘ The Shoo says ’ — may mean nothing 
more than" that in one of the ancient documents, come down from 
former times, well known to many, and open to general research, 
so and so was to be found written. Such even Chinese critics must 
allow to have been his meaning, if he used the phrase before he 
himself made the compilation of the documents which they univer- 
sally ascribe to him. I propose now to inquire on what authority 
the sage is believed to have made such a compilation ; and, as a 
specimen of the current tradition on the subject, I may commence 
by quoting the account in the ‘ Records of the Suy dynasty ’ (a,d. 
589 —617). — ‘ Historical Documents began immediately with the 
invention of written cliaracters. Confucius inspected the documents 
in the library of Chow ; and having found the records of the four 
dynasties of Yu, Hea, Shang, and Chow, he preserved the best 
among them, and rejected the others. Beginning with Yu and 

which belong to the period of what is called the Ch‘un-ts'ew ; and M>tou concludes by saying 
that as the Books of the Shoo were recovered in the Han dynasty, they then char.icterised all 
documents prior to the times of Ta'in as of high antitjuity 

Tlu, cwcluion of H.OU i. overthrown by th. ore of tlie term by bfih- 


Ana. II. xai ; XIV. zUii. 


2 The Great Learning, Comm. i. 1, 2, 3 ; ii. 2 ; ix. 


2 ; *- 11 , 14 . _ 

... * I- Ft. I. U. 4 : U. Pti I. iv. 6 : UI. Ft. U. V. 6 : IV. Ft. I. biu. 5 : V. Ft. I. v. 8 : VU. Ft. 
ii. m. 


0 . I. Pt. n. iii. 7 ; xi. 2 ; III. Pt. I. i. 4 ; Pt. II ix. 6 : VI. Ft. II. v. 4. 
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srming down to Chow, he compiled altogether a hundred Books, 
and made a preface to them.’^ 

The earliest authority for these statements is that of K‘ung Gan- 
kwo, about B.c. 90 . When it is said that Confucius compiled the 
Book of Poetry, substantially as it exists at present, his own language 
may be adduced in corroboration. He tells us how he reformed 
the music, and gave the pieces in the Imperial songs and Praise 
songs all their proper plac^. He tells us also, in round numbers 
very nearly approaching the exact calculation, how many the pieces 
of poetry were.7 But nowhere does he speak of having laboured in 
a similar way upon the Shoo, or of the number of documents com- 
prehended in the collection. He spoke of them often with his 
disciples, as he did of the poems ; but neither in the Analects nor in 
Mencius have we a hint of his having selected ahundred pieces from the 
mass of early historical memoirs, and composed a preface for them. 

Gan-kwo’s testimony is in the preface to his commentary on the 
Shoo King, enlarged by the additional Books which had been 
recovered from the wall of Confucius’ house, — of which I will speak 
at length in the next chapter. Recounting the labours of his ‘ ances- 
tor, Confucius,’ on the Music, Rites, Poems, and other remains of 
ancient literature, he says that ‘he examined and arranged the 
grand monuments and records, deciding to commence with Yaou and 
Shun, and to come down to the times of Chow. When there was 
perplexity and confusion, he mowed them. Expressions frothy and 
unallowable he cut away. What embraced great principles he 
retained and developed. What were more minute and yet of im- 
portance he carefully selected. Of those deserving to be handed 
down to other ages and to supply permanent lessons, he made in all 
one hundred Books, consbting of Canons, Counsels, Instructions, 
Announcements, Speeches, and Charges,’* 


dEf 


M' is ^ 7 A*"- 

II. U, 8 See the ^ io ‘The Thirteen King.’— ST 

® K Wl ^ tJl # ifl; ft’ it. ^ #1. ;S 

/U W ^ enrlier part of the preface Gan-kwd has described the as ‘ tiie Books ot 

Tnh-be, Shin-nnng, and Hwang-te,’ and the ^ as ‘ the Books of Sbaon-haou, Chnen-henh, Kaon- 
sin, Taou, and Shun.’ Of these I shall speak fartlier on ; but we must take in this paiagr^h 

more generally, or its parts wUl be rery inconsequent. Ying-tt expands id 1# Jtt. into 
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Of Confucius having written a preface to the hundred Books 
which he thus compiled, Gan-kwo does not speak distinctly. His 
language implies that among the remains which came into his 
charge there was a preface to the Books, which he broke up into its 
sevei^ parts, prefixing to each Book the portion belonging to it; 
but he does not say that Confucius was the author of it.® 

Confucius died b.c. 478, and thus nearly 400 years pass by be- 
fore we find the compilation of the Shoo ascribed to him. I know 
that the genuineness of Gan-kwo’s preface — commonly named ‘ The 
Great Preface,’io — is called in question, though, as I think, on insuf- 
ficient grounds; but we find the same testimony which has been 
adduced from it given about the same time by Sze-ma Ts‘een, who 
was acquainted with Gan-kwo, and consulted him specially on the 
subject of the Shoo.n Ts‘een’s ‘Historical Records must have 
been completed between b c. 103 and 97, and became current in the 
reign of the emperor Seuen, b.c. 82 — 48. In them, in the Life of 
Confucius, we read that the sage, on his return to Loo in his old age, 
B.c. 483, ‘ made a preface to the Records of the Shoo, and compiled 
and arranged them from the times of Yaou and Shun down to duke 
Muh of Ts‘in.’i® Ts'een speaks more definitely than Gan-kwo on 
the point of the Preface. The fact of the compilation is equally 
asserted by both. But they cannot be regarded as independent 
witnesses. Ts‘een’s information came to him from Gan-kw5 ; and to 
them are to be traced all the statements on the subject which we 
find in the chronicles of the Han and subsequent dynasties. It is 
possible — ^it is not improbable — ^that Confucius did compile a hundred 
ancient documents, which he wished to be regarded as the Shoo par emi- 
nence. His doing so would have been in harmony with the character 
which he gave of himself as ‘ A transmitter and not a maker, believ- 
ing in and loving the ancients and with his labours on the Clas- 
sic of poetry and on the Ch‘un-ts‘ew. The Shoos beginning mth 
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the Canons of Yaou ami Shun is also what might have been expected 
from him of whom it is said in the Doctrine of the Mean that ‘He 


handed down the doctrines of Yaou and Shun as if they had been his 
ancestors.’is But however reasonable in itself ina]’^ be the belief that 
he compiled the Shoo as it existed at the time when the ambitious 
emperor of Ts‘in issued his edict that the ancient books should be 
consigned to the flames, I have thought it right to show that the 
evidence which we have for it is by no means conclusive. What Gan- 
kwo is supposed to say, and Ts'een says explicitly, about his writing 
a preface to the compilation, is, it will be presently seen, still more 
questionable. 

4. Whether Confucius determined that so 'many of the ancient 
historical documents of his country w'ere worthy of being preserved, 
and stamped them with his own authority, so fixing the Canon of 
the Shoo, or not, the evidence is satisfactory enough that after his 


The Shoo after the time of Confucius 
was a recognized standard collection of 
ancient documents. 


time there was current under this name 
an acknowledged and authoritative 
collection of such documents. 


It has been pointed out how he used in his quotations the vague 
formula — ‘ The Shoo says,’ which may mean ‘ An ancient document 
says,’ or ‘One of the Books in the Canon of the Shoo says;’ and 
that Mencius often does the same. The languagre of the latter 
philosopher, however, in one place loses much of its force, if we 
do not understand him to be referring to a definite collection. ‘ It 
would be better,’ he said, ‘ to be without the Shoo than to give 
entire credit to it;’ and immediately after, he specifies one of the 
Books of Chow. — ‘ In the “ Completion of the War,” I select two or 
three passages only which I believe.’^ The natural interpretation of 
the character Shoo as here employed is certainly that which I pro- 
pose. In my comment upon it, vol. II., p. 355, I have spoken of 
two or three methods which have been thought of to give it a dif- 
ferent meaning. They are all strained, and designed to escape from 
what we should call doctrinal difficulties. Mencius speaks with little 
reverence for the Shoo, and with little reverence for Confucius, if 
he believed that the Master had compiled it in the way which 
K‘ung Gan-kwo describes. He may have been wrong in doing so, 
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or he may have been right ; — what he did say remains in the record 
of his Works. 

The quotation of particular documents by their names in The 
Great Learning and in Mencius, which has likewise been pointed out, 
directs us to the same conclusion. The same thing is often found 
in the Record of Rites. 

In the Commentary of Tso-k‘ew Ming on the Ch‘un-ts‘ew, in 
Mih-tsze, Seun-tsze, and other writers of the two last centuries of the 
Chow dynasty, a different style of quotation prevails, which is still 
more decisive on the point in hand. They not only quote the Shoo 
as Confucius and Mencius do, but they specifj'^ the different parts or 
divisions of it, — the Books of Yu, of Hea, of Shang, of Chow. I 
need refer the reader only to the quotation from Mih-tsze given in 
the third note to par. 2 above. 

Whether the Collection of Historical Documents, which was thus 
current in the closing period of the Chow dynasty, consisted of 
, . . a hundred different Books, no more and no 

Did the Shoo consist o' . . i i t r. i i 

a hundred Books or Docu- fewer, 13 a question on which I find it difficult 

to give a definite opinion. It was so believed 
after the Preface to the Shoo was found in the wall of Confucius’ 
house in the reign of the emperor Woo (b.c. 139 — 86), or earlier.s 
That preface, such as it is, will be seen in this volume, pp. 1 — 14. 
Gan-kw5 assumed that it was complete, and bused on it lus state- 
ment that the Shoo contained the hundred Books mentioned in it. 
Copies of it were current among the scholars of the Han dynasty, 
differing a little from that published subsequently as Gan-kwu’s 
in the relative order of some of the Books; but we have their 
testimony as to the entire number in the collection being a hundred.3 

There are some things, however, which make me hesitate to receive 
these statements without question. For instance, Sze-ma Ts‘een in 
hb. Records of the Yin dynasty, when telling us that AVoo Heen 
made the Hem E, which is mentioned in the Preface, Not. 22, adds 

2 I think it more probable that this event took place in the reign of the emperor King 
(;^ Ifl*). ®.c. 155-140. It is generally said to hare happened in the end of Woo’s reign. But 
king Kong of Loo, to enable whom to enlarge his palace the old house of tlie sage was being pulled 
down, died, it is said. B.c. 127, more than 40 years before Woo’s reign ended. See Yen Ju-ken, 
*s quoted in the p- 29. The different statements which we find on 

tkc subject arise from coniounding the date of the discovery iff the old tables with that of the 
eompletion of 6an-kw5’s commentary. 3 I'hna Ch’ing Henen or CIHng K'ang-shiiig tells ua 
that the Book* of Yu and Hea (or tlie Yu-hea Books) were 20 ; those of Sliang, 40 ; and tliose of 
Chow, 40:— a hundred in aU. See K’ang-shing’s brief account of the Shoo, given in the 
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that he also made the T'^ae-mow, which has no place in it.* In the 
Commentary of Tso-h‘ew, under the 4th year of duke Ting (b.c. 505), 
mention is made of the Announcement to the prince of K‘ang, which 
is now the 9th of the Books of Chow, and in the same paragraph of 
a Charge or Announcement to Pik-kHn, on which the Preface is 
silent.® In the 21st of the Books of the fimt dynasty of Han, there 
is a quotation from ‘ the Yue Ts'‘ae, one of the Books of the Ancient 
Text,’ and on the same page a Book called Fung Hing is spoken of, 
of neither of which do we read elsewhere.® 

Further, several writers of the Han dynasty speak of 102, and of 
120 Books. It is difficult to explain their language; but it appears 
inconsistent with the tradition which has since prevailed, that the 
Canon of the Shoo contained, before the time of Ts‘in, only one 
hundred documents.^ 

Maou K ‘e-ling endeavours quite unsuccessfully to prove that the 
phrase, ‘A hundred Books,’ was older than Gan-kwo, and his dis- 
covery of the Preface. He refers first to a passage in Mih-tsze, 
where it is said that ‘ the duke of Chow read in the morning 100 
Books.’ This can have nothing to do with the subject. Several of 
the Books of the Shoo were composed after the time of the duke 
of Chow. Mih simply means to commend his industry, as is evident 
from the sentence which follows, that ‘ in the evening the duke gave 
audience to 70 officers.’* He refers also to a sentence in the writings 
of Yang Heung, that ‘ those who in former times spoke of the Shoo, 
arranged (or prefaced) it in 100 Books’;* but Yang died A-D. 18, 
being posterior to Gan-kwo by nearly a century ; and the sequel of 
the passage shows that he had in mind critics subsequent to that 


TTje first is — Add to the sc- 
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p. I. Maou gives two ways of espUining these expressions. 
knowledged 100 Boohs one for the Preface, and one for a different edition of The Great Speech, 
which aomeliow wm c^e^; thus we haye 102. The second lefm to the 120. — He adduces « 
work caUed ^ g ’'he™ ‘t » »«d that Confucius found 120 Books ; that out of 

102 he made the Shsng Shoo, and out of 18 the Chung How ; and these were tiie 120 ( Ig* ^ 
^). I do not know how to interpret Chung How (fp >g|). The explanations do not Sight- 
en the darkness of the subject. 8 See Mih-tsze, ^ ^ — 
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scholar. — On the one hand, allowing tliat Gan-kw6 found the Preface, 
as it is still current, with the other tablets (which there is no reason 
to doubt), we cannot be certain that the Canon of the Shoo did not 
at the end of the Chow dynasty contain more than a hundred Books ; 
nor, on the other hand, can we be certain that the hundred Books 
mentioned in it were all then existing. Not a few of them may 
have been lost or cast out before that time. I believe myself that it 
was so, and will give my reasons for doing so in the next section. 

That the Preface, whether it be complete or not, was not written 
by Confucius, is now the prevailing opinion of scholars throughout 
The Preftoe w not empire. I have shown that Gan-kwo himself 

written by Confucius. not ascribc it to the sage. Sze-ma Ts‘een did, 

and was followed by Lew Hin, Pan Koo, Ch‘ing Heuen, and other 
scholars of the Han dynasty. Their doing so proves that they had 
little of the critical faculty, — ^unless we are prepared to allow that 
Confucius was a man of very little discrimination and comprehension 
of mind. It will be sufficient for me to give here the judgment in 
the matter of Ts'ae Ch‘in, the disciple of Choo He, and w'hose com- 
mentary is now the standard of orthodoxy in the interpretation of 
the Shoo. — ^After quoting the opinions of Lew Hin and Pan Koo, 
he says ; — * When we examine the text of the Preface, as it is still 
preserved, though it is based on the contents of the several Books, 
the knowledge which it shows is shallow, and the views which it gives 
are narrow. It sheds light on nothing; and there are things in it 
at variance with the text of the Classic. On the Books that are lost 
it is specially servile and brief, affording us not the slightest help. 
That it is not the work of Confucius is exceedingly plain.’^® 

5. The questions which have thus far been discussed can hardly 
be regarded as of prime importance. It seemed necessary to give 
attention to them in a critical introduction to the Shoo; but it 
matters little to the student that he cannot discern the imprimatur 
of Confucius on the collected Canon ; — he has the sage’s authority 
for some Books in it, and he has evidence that after his time there 
■was a Compilation of ancient historical documents acknowledged 
by the scholars of the empire. And it matters little to him what 
was the exact number of documents in that Collection ; — ^many of 
them have been irretrievably lost, and we have to do only with 
those which are now current as having fortunately escaped the 
flames of Ts‘in. There remains, however, at this part of our in- 
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quiries, a question really curious and of great interest. — ^What were 
the sources of the Shoo ? What proofs have 

The sources of the Shoo. - , ... . .*■ 

we oi the composition in ancient times of such 
documents as it contains, and of their preservation, so that some of 
them might be collected in a sort of historical Canon ? 

To begin with the dynasty of Chow. — We have the Work com- 
monly called ‘ The Rites of Chow.’i It is also and more correctly 
called ‘ The Officers of Chow.’^ Under the several departments into 
which the administration of the government was divided, it gives 
the titles of the officers belonging to them, and a description of 
their duties. 1 will not vouch for the tradition which ascribes the 
composition of it to the duke of Chow ; but it no doubt contains the 
institutions and arrangements made by him in completing the 
establishment of the dynasty. 

Under the department of the minister of Religion we find the 
various officers styled Sze,^ a term which has been translated ‘ Re- 
corders,’* ‘Annalists,’® ‘Historiographers,’ and simply ‘Clerks.’ 6 
There are the Grand Recorder, the Assistant Recorder, the Recorder 
of the Interior, the Recorder of the Exterior, and the Recorder in 
attendance on the emperor. Arranged under the department of the 
minister of Religion, they were advisers also of the prime minister 
of the government, and of Heads of Departments generally, on all 
subjects which required reference to history and precedent. Among 
the duties of the Recorder of the Interior were the following: — ‘In 
case of any Charge given by the emperor to the prince of a State, 
to an assistant Grand counsellor, to a minister, or to a great oflScer, 
he writes the Charge om tablets;’ ‘In case of any Memorials on 
business coming in from the different quarters of the empire, he 
reads them to the emperor ‘ It is his business to write all Charges of 
the emperor, and to do so in duplicate.’® Of the duties of the Re- 


^ i*— ‘1* Tcheou Li, on Rites de Tcheon.’ 2 ffl This 

“ edition ordered ^ the emperor K'een-lung of the prewnt dynasty — 

® d This is the definition giren in the 8hw6 


"P- records eTents.’ Morrison, Diet., m roc., obserres that the 

character is formed from ‘a AW seiiing the middle,’ and defines it as ‘an impnrUal narrator of 
evenu.’ The Aami holds the pencil, and describes things without swerving to the right or left. 

, 5 Thus:^tiendera thfeter^ 6 Sw my translation of the Analects, VI. xvi. 7 

:k ft 8 See the ^ Ch. xxvi. P. 86, H, 
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corder of the Exterioi* it is said : — ‘He writes all Commands for the 
exterior domains;’ ‘He has charge of the Histories of the States 
in all parts of the empire;’ ‘He has charge of the Books of the 
three great sovereigns and the five rulers;’ ‘It is 1 1 is business^ to 
publish in all parts of the empire the Books and the characters in 
them.’ ® 

These passages show clearly that under the Chow dynasty, from 
its commencement in the 11th century before our Christian era, 
there was provision made for the compilation and preservation of 
imperial charges and ordinances, of records of the operations of 
the general government, and of histoi-ies of the different States ; and, 
moreover, for the preservation and interpretation of documents 
come down from more ancient times. 

The Recorders mentioned in the ‘Officers of Chow’ belonged of 
course to the imperial court ; but there were similar officers, though 
not so numerous, at the courts of the various feudal princes. It 
was of such that Confucius spoke when he said that in his early 
days a historiographer would leave a blank in his text rather than 
enter anything of which he had not sufficient evidence.^® They 
also were the writers of the Books which ilencius mentions,— ‘ the 
Shing of Tsin, the Taou-wuh of Ts‘oo, and the Ch‘un-ts‘ew of Loo 

’When we ascend from the Chow dynasty to those of Sliang and 
Hea which preceded it, we do not have the same amount of evidence 
for the existence under them of the class of officers sta led Recorders. 
Chinese critics, indeed, say that it did then exist, and even earlier ; 
my own opinion is, that the institution was in active operation dur- 
ing the dynasties jn > named: — but the proofs are not adequate. 
For instance, Ma Twan-liii says, ‘The pencil of the recording officers 
was busy from the time of Hwang-te. Its subsequent operation is 
clearly seen from what we know of Chung Koo, the Grand Recorder 


9 Pp. 39-42. 
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Biot translates this last par. — 


^ _ i&nni} 

^ ^ clmrijes de propager les nonjs ecrits, on Ics signes do I’ecriture, 

dans les quatre parties de Tenipire.’ This was the view of Wang Gaiwhili ol the Sung dynasty, 

are tUus takeu iu apposition, or, at best, 
Ms Biot renders,.^ ‘written names,’ — cliaracters j >vliieb seenis to luc an ujinaturui construetiou. 
K‘ang-sbing took m meaning simply ‘tlie ivinx’s of tlic Books,’ as ‘Tlie Canon of Yaou,’ 

‘The Tribute of whicli names the Recorder of the Exterior made kiua-n tlironghout the 
empire. So far as the characters are concerned, tliis luterpretation is tlie likeliest ; but it 

tuakes the wbole passage so weak* aud frivolous that it cannot be admitted- K.*ang-sliing men- 
tions, howerer, tliat some took ^ in.tbe sense of ‘characters,’ and nnide ^ = • the 

cliaracters in tiie various Book^ This is nearer to the view which 1 hate taken. 10 Ana 
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of Hea, and Kaou She, the Grand Recorder of Shang.’*2 gut jjg 
that we know of the names mentioned is from the Bamboo Books 
and from the Ch‘un-ts‘ew of Leu, — ^both comparatively recent and 
insufficient authorities.^® I attach more force to what we find in 
the 10th of the Books of Chow, par. 13, where Fung is told to warn 
his ‘friends, the Grand Recorder and the Recorder of the Interior,’ 
of the dangers of drunkenness. By the ‘ Recorder of the Interior ’ 
there, it is argued that we must understand the officer who had ex- 
ercised that function at the imperial court of Shang, and was now 
living in retirement in the State of Wei after the overthrow of his 
dynasty. 

Independently of the Institution of Recorders, if we may admit 
the testimony of the Shoo itself, both emperors and ministers were 
in the habit of committing their ordinances and memorials to writ- 
ing during the rule of the House of Shang. Woo-ting, b.c. 1321, is 
described as making a writing to communicate the dream which he 
had to his ministers and, more than 400 years earlier, we have E 
Yin addressing his remonstrances to the young emperor T‘ae-ke& in 
a written form.^® Going back to the dynasty of Hea, we find that 
the prince of Yin, during the reign of Chung-k‘ang, generally be- 
lieved to have begun b.c. 2158, in addressing his troops, quotes 
‘ The Statutes of Government;’ in a manner which makes us conceive 
of him as referring to some well-known compilation.^® The grand- 
sons of the great Yu, likewise, make mention, in ‘ The Songs of the 
Five Sons,’ of his ‘ Lessons,’ doing so in language which suggests to 
lis the formula which Mencius was wont to employ when he was 
referring to the documents acknowledged to be of authority in his 
day.^^ There can be no doubt that about 2000 years before our 
era the art of writing was known in China, and that it was exer- 


g # « ^ S ^ je ^ . s ® [While thii eheet 

U gouig tbroogfa the press, mj attention has been called to a Soo-ehow edition of Ma Twan-Uo'e 
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cised in the composition of Documents of the nature of those wliich 
we read in the Shoo King. Whether an institution like that of the 
Recorders of Chow existed at so early a date does not appear. We 
can well believe that, as time went on, all written memorials were 
produced more numerously and frequently. We can well believe 
also that, in the revolutions and periods of confusion which occur- 
red, many memorials were lost. Mencius complained that in hia 
time the feudal princes destroyed many of the records of antiquity, 
that they might the better perpetrate their own usurpations and in- 
novations.^® The same thing would go on during the djmasties of 
Shang and Hea. Time is at once a producer and a devourer. 
Many records of Yu and T‘ang and their successors had perished 
before the Canon of the Shoo was compiled, but sufficient must 
have remained to supply the materials for a larger collection than 
was made. 

Confucius once expressed himself in a manner which throws light 
on the point which I am now considering. — ‘I am able,’ said he, 
‘to describe the ceremonies of the Hea dynasty, but K‘e cannot suf- 
ficiently attest my words. I am able to describe the ceremonies of 
the Yin dynasty; but Sung cannot sufficiently attest my words. 
They cannot do so because of the insufficiency of their records and 
wise men.'i® The State of K‘e was ruled by the descendants of the 
great Yu, and that of Sung by those of T‘ang. The various institu- 
tions of Hea and Shang ought to have been preserved in them, and 
their scholars should have been careful to watch over the literary 
monuments that could be appealed to in support of their traditions 
and ordinances. But the scholars had failed in their duty; the 
monuments were too mutilated and fragmentary to answer their 
purpose. The Master would not expose himself to the rbk of relat- 
ing or teaching what he could not substantiate by abundant evidence. 
Where had he got his own knowledge of the ancient times? Some 
critics tell us that he was bom with it; — an affirmatidn which no 
foreigner will admit. He must have obtained it by his diligent 
research, and his reasoning, satisfactory at least to himself, on what 
facts he was able to ascertain. His words show us that, while in his 
time there were still existing documents of a high antiquity, they 

were not very numerous or complete. 

6. Before we pass on to the next chapter, it will be well to say 
something on ‘ the Books of the three great sovereigns, and the five 

18 V. Ft. n. ii. a. 19 Anm. ni i«. 
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rulers,’ which ‘ The Officers of Chow,’ as quoted on page 11, mentions 
as beinsc under the charge of the Recorder of the Exterior. Nothing 
certain or satisfactory, indeed, has ever been ascertained about them ; 

The Books of the three ^he amount of discussion to which they 

Sovereigns and five rulers, have ffiven rise renders it desirable that I 

O 

should not leave the passage unnoticed. 

What were those Books? Gan-kwo says in his preface, referred 
to above on page 4, that ‘ the Books of Fuh-he, Shin-nung, and 
Hwang-te were called the Three Fun, as containing great doctrines ; 
and those of Shaou-haou, Chuen-heuh, Kaou-sin, Yaou, and Shun 
Avere called the jive Teen, as containing standard doctrines.’^ He was 
led to this explanation by as passage in the Tso Chuen, the most 
valued commentary on the Ch‘un-T8‘ew. It is there said, under the 
12th 3’ear of duke Ch‘aou (b.c. 530), that E-Seang, a Recorder of the 
State of Ts‘oo, ‘ could read the three Fun, the five Teen, the eight 
Sih, atid the nine IFew'^ It would appear from this, that in the 
time of Confucius there were some books current having the 
names which are given ; but what they were, and whether a portion 
of them were the same with those mentioned in ‘ The Officers of 
Chow,’ we cannot telL Woo Sze-taou,* a scholar of the Yuen 
dynasty, observes : — ‘ The Recorder of the Exterior had charge of 
the “Books of the three Hwang;” nothing is said of the “three 
Fun.” E-seang could read the “three Fun;” nothing is said in 
connection with him of the “three Hwang.” K‘ung Gan-kwo 
thought that the Books of the three Hwang and the three Fun 
Avere identical ; but there is no good reason to adopt his conclusion.’ 
Too Yu of the Tsin dynasty, the glossarist of the Tso Chuen, con- 
tented himself with saying that Fun, Teen, Sih, and K‘ew were all 
‘ the names of ancient Books.’ Whatever those Books were, we may 
safely conclude that they were of little worth. According to Gan- 
kwo’s own account, Confucius rejected the three F’wn, and three out 
of the five Teen, when he Avas compiling the Shoo ; and by whom- 
soever the Shoo was compiled, we are Avell assured that it never 
contained any document older than the Canon of Yaou. We should 
be glad if we could have light thrown on the passage in ‘ The Officers 
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of Chow but we must be content, as is so often the case in histoi-ical 
inquiries, to remain in ignorance, and have our curiosity ungratified.* 

4 I hare not thong)it it worth while to mention in the text a forgery of ‘tlie three Fnn,’ which 
wa< attempted a.d. 1084, when a certain Maou Tsecu pretended to have discovered the 

ancient Books. The imposition was soon exploded. 


SECTION II. 

From the burning of the Books, b.c. 212, to 
THE TIME OF ChOO He, A.D. 1130. 

The RECOVERY OF A PORTION OF THE ShOO BY FtTH-SANG, CALLED 
THE MODERN TEXT; AND OF A SECOND PORTION BY K‘trNG GaN-KWO, 
CALLED THE ANCIENT TEXT. ThE GENERAL ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF 

Gan-kwo’s books. 

1. In the prolegmiena to voL I., pp. 6-9, I have given an account 
of the burning of the books, and of the slaughter of m.-my of the 
literati, by the first emperor of the Ts‘in dynasty. The measui’es 
were barbarous and wanton, but the author of 
The burning of the Books. advisera adopted them as necessary 

to the success of the policy which the new dynasty was initiating. 
The old feudal system of the empire had been abolished ; a new 
order of administration was being introduced; the Cliina of the 
future, to be ruled for ever by the House of Ts‘iD, must be dissever- 
ed entirely from the China of the past. In order to this the history 
of former times, it was thought, should be blotted out, and the 
names which had been held in reverence for hundreds and thousands 
of years be made to perish from the memory of men. The course 
taken was like that ascribed to our Edward I., when in a.d. 1284 
he assembled all the bards of Wales, and caused them to be put to 
death. When the premier Le Sze advised that the books should be 
burned, he made an exception, according to the account of his 
speech given us by Sze-ma Ts‘een, in favour of the copies in keeping 
of the Board of Great Scholai-s ; but those must have shared the 
common fate. If they had not done so, the Shoo would not have 
been far to seek, when the rule of Ts‘in came in so short a time to 
an end. 

The founder of that dynasty, ivliich he fondly thought would last 
ior myriads of years, died in B.c. 209. His second sou, who succeed- 
ed him, was murdered iu 204, and the House of Ts‘iu passed aw ay. 
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The dynasty of Han dates from B.c. 201, and in the 4th year of its 
second emperor, b.c. 190, the edict of Ts^in, making it a capital 
crime to have the ancient books in one’s possession, was repealed. 
Thus, the Shoo and the other classics (with the exception of the 
Yih-king) were under the ban for less than a quarter of a century. 

2. Among the ‘Great Scholars’ of Ts‘in, there had been one 
named Fuh Shing,i but commonly referred to as ‘Fuh-s&iig,2 which 
is equivalent to Mr. Fuh, or the scholar Fuh. He belong^ to Tse- 
nan in Shan-tung ; and when the order for the burning of the Shoo 
went forth, he hid the tablets of the copy which he had 
***^ in a wall. During the struggle which ensued, after the 
extinction of the Ts‘in dynasty, for the possession of the empire, 
Fuh-sing was a fugitive in various parts ; but when the rule of Han 
was established, he went to look for his hid treasure. Alas ! many 
of the tablets were perished or gone. He recovered only 29 Books 
(as he thought) of the Classic. Forthwith he commenced teaching, 
making those Books the basis of hb instructions, and from all 
parts of Shan-tung scholars resorted to him, and sat at his feet. 3 
In all this time, no copy of the Shoo had reached the court. The 
emperor WSn (b.c. 178-156), after ineffectual attempts to find some 
scholar who could reproduce it, heard at last of Fuh-sSng, and sent 
to call him. Fuh was then more than 90 years old, and could not 
travel ; and an officer, called Ch‘aou Ts'S, belonging to the same 
department as the Recorders mentioned in the last section, was sent 
to Tse-nan to receive from him what he had of the Shoo. Whether 
Ts‘6 got the very tablets which Fuh had hidden and afterwards 
found again, or whether he only took a copy of them, we are not 
told. It is most likely that, being an imperial messenger, he would 
carry away the originals. However this be, those originals were, 
and his copy, if he made one, would be, in the new form of the 
characters introduced under Ts'in,— what was then ‘the modem 
text ; and by this name the portion of the Shoo recovered by Fuh- 
s&ng is designated to the present day. 

The above account is taken from Sze-ma Ts‘een. Gan-kwo gives 
a relation of the circumstances materially different. According to 
Vatying tradition* him, Fuh-s&ng of Tse-naii, being more than 90 
about Fuh-atag. y^ars of age (when the emperor WSn was seeking 

for copies), had lost his originals of the text, and was delivering by 
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word of mouth more than twenty Books to disciples.’* From another 
passage we gather that he estimated Puh-sing’s Books, with w'hich he 
was well acquainted, at 28 ; but he says nothing of the visit to Fuh of 
Ch‘aou Ts‘8. Wei Hwang, of the first century of our era, says that 
when Ch‘aou Ts‘o went to him, Fuh-sang, being over 90, was unable 
to speak plainly, and made use of a (? grand-) daughter to repeat what 
he said ; and that her dialect being different from Ts'o’s, he lost 2 or 3 
in every ten of her words, supplying them as he best could according 
to his conception of the meaning.® This last account, as being more 
marvellous, has become the accepted history of the manner in •which 
so many Books of the Shoo were recovered through F uh-^ang. Even 
Regis follows it, as if he had not been aware of the more trustworthy 
narrative of Sze-ma Ts'een.® 

3. The statement of Sze-ma Ts'een, that Fuh-sSn" found a^rain 
the tablets containing 29 — Books, or parts of Books, — of the 

Shoo, is repeated by Lew Hin in his list of the Books in the 
imperial library under his charge, of which I have given some ac- 
count in the proleg. to vol. 1. pp. 3-5. It is there expressly said, 
moreover, that there were, in the classical department of tlie library, 

' 29 portions of the text of the Shang Shoo.’* Those Books were; — 

The29BooiwofFuh-atog. ‘The Canon of Yaou ;’ ‘The Counsels of 
Kaou-yaou;’ ‘The Tribute of Yu;’ ‘The Speech at Kan;’ ‘The 
Speech of T‘ang ;’ ‘ The Pwan-kling ;’ ‘ The Day of the Supplement- 
ary Sacrifice of Kaou-tsung ;’ ‘ The Conquest of Le by the Chief of 
the West ;’ ‘ The Viscount of Wei ;’ ‘ The Great Speech ;’ ‘ Tlie Speech 
at Muh ;’ ‘ The Great Plan ;’ ‘ The Metal-bound Coffer ;’ ‘ The Great 
Announcement;’ ‘The Announcement to K‘ang;’ ‘The Announce- 
ment about Drunkenness;’ ‘The Timber of the Tsze-tree;’ ‘The 
Announcement of Shaou;’ ‘The Announcement about Lo ;’ The 
Numerous Officers ;’ ‘ Against Luxurious Ease ;’ ‘ Prince Shih ;’ ‘ The 
Numerous Regions ;’ ‘ On the Establbhment of Government ;’ ‘ The 
Testamentary Charge;’ ‘Leu on Punishments;’ ‘The Charge to 
Prince WSn ;’ ‘The Speech at Pe;’ and ‘The Speech of the Duke of 
Ts‘in.’ 

It was discovered subsequently, that ‘ The Canon of Shun ’ was 
incorporated by Fuh-sang with that of Yaou ; the ‘ Yih and Tseih ’ 
■with ‘ The Counsels of Kaou-yaou ;’ ‘ The Chai’ge of king K‘aug ’ 

♦ See Gan-kwO's Preface, p. 13. 6 See the 

6 See Y-King, vol. L, h?. 104-106. 
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Tvith ‘The Testamentary Charge;’ and that the ‘ Pwan-k&ng,’ given 
by him as one Book, was in reality three Books. Hence it is often 
said that Fuh-sang’s Books amounted to 34, — as was really the case. 

But there is a statement very generally accepted, — that Fuh- 
sang’s Books aniounted only to 28, which requires some discussion. 
‘ The Great Speech,’ as it is now current, forms three Books. In ‘ the 
modern text ’ it formed only one ; and it came to be denied, in the 

Did ‘The Great Speech’ form time of the Han dynasty, that even that one 
one of Fuh-sftag s Book* ? proceeded from Fuli-sang. Lew Heang says : 

— ‘In the end of the reign of the emperor Woo (b.c. 139-86), some 
one among the people found “ The Great Speech ” in a wall, and 
presented it. When it was submitted to the Board of Great Scho- 
lars, they were pleased with it, and in a few months all began to 
teach it. '2 Ma Yung, Wang Sub, and Ch‘ing Heuen, all affirm that 
‘ The Great Speech ’ was a more recent discovery than the other 
Books. Wang Ch‘ung,3 towards the end of our first century, wrote : 
— ‘ In the time of the emperor Seuen (b.c. 72—48), a girl, north of 
the. Ho, among the ruins of an old house, discovered three Books, — 
one of the Shoo ; one of the Le ; and one of the Yih. She presented 
them to the court. The emperor sent them down to the Great Scholars; 
and from this time the number of the recovered Books of the Shang 
Shoo came to be fixed at 29.’ 

All these accounts, attributing to ‘The Great Speech’ a later 
origin than to the rest of Fuh-saug’s Books, 'must be set asid& 
Sze-raa Ts‘een s testimony is express as to the number of 29 ; and, 
what ought to settle the matter, Fuh-sang himself, in the Introduction 
which he made to the Shoo, used the language of the Book, as the 
scholars of the eastern Han read it in the text, the preservation of 
which they ascribed to ‘ a girl, north of the Ho.’* That text was 
substantially what I have given in this volume in an appendix (pp. 
297-299). We cannot wonder that it should have troubled the 
scholars. Such a piece of wild extravagance, and havino" in it 
nothing of the passages of ‘The Great Speech,’ quoted by Mencius 
and others !— this to be going abroad as part of the Shoo of Con- 
fucius ! They would have done right to cast it out of the classic. 
They were wrong in denying that it was brought to light, after the 
nres of Ts‘in, by Fuh-sang. We are therefore in this position in 
regard to him. Among his tablets were some containing that farrago, 

2 ^ IHJ qnot^ in the ^ ^ . p. t. 8 ^ 

y^. Quoted by Se-ho as above. 4 See as above, pp. 8, 9. 
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and he must have erred in classing them with the others, which 
were portions of the true Shoo. 1 have not been able to think of 
any other explanation which will unravel, so satisfactorily, the per- 
plexities of the case. Fuh-sS,ng gave to the world 29 Books as of 
the Shoo, but in regard to one of them he was mistaken. The 
stories of its being a subsequent discovery, due to a girl, were 
devised to save his reputation. 

4. According to what I quoted above, p. 16, from Sze-ma Ts‘een, 
many Scholars resorted to Fuh-sang, and learned from him what he 
had to teach about the Shoo. His two principal disciples were 

i)UcipiesofFuh.s«ng;and » Gow-yang Ho-pih,i commonly designated 
Schools of the Modem Text. Gowyang-sSng, and a Chang-sS,ng,2 to whom 

he delivered his comments on the Shoo in 41 Books,^ of which 
some fragments still remain. Each of these became the founder of a 
school, the professors and writings of which are distinctly traced by 
the critics down into the dynasty of Tsin. Ho-pih’s successor was a 
distinguished scholar and officer, called E Hwan.* His great-grand- 
son, Gow-yang Kaou,5 published ‘The Shang Shoo in paragraphs 
and sentences, in 31 Books.’® From the same school flowed at least 
two other Works ‘The meaning of the Shang Shoo explained,’ in 
two Books, and ‘Decisions on the Shang Shoo,’ by Gow-yang Te-yu 
and others, in 42 Books.’* The reputation of ‘The School of Gow- 
yang,’ was pre-eminent during the dynasty of the eastern Han. 

Bythetimo 

of the Suy dynasty, this work had dwindled away to three p'etn. 

6 — + — • ill ® 35r "p"® 

See the introductory Chapter to Yung-ching’s Shoo, — S 

PP- 8, 8. The Continnation of Ma Twan-Un’s Work (proleg. rol. L, p. 134) gives the following 
table of the School of Gow-yang. 
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The school founded by Chang-sSng, and which by and by diverg- 
ed into two branches was not less prolific in Works upon the Shoo. 
Chang delivered his learning to Hea-how Too-wei a scholar of Loo,9 
from, whom it descended to a Hea-how Shing.^® This Shing 
was a man of more than ordinary ability and research ; and in 
obedience to an imperial order, he compiled a Work, which appears 
in Lew Hin’s catalogue as ‘The Shang Shoo, in paragraphs and 
sentences, in 29 chapters and formed the basis of ‘The Greater 
school of Hea-how.’ ^ nephew of Shing, called Hea-how Keen,^® 
published a sequel to Shing’s Work, which he called, ‘ An Explana- 
tion of Ancient Views on the Shang Shoo, in 29 Books,’ which was also 
in the imperial library in Lew Hin’s time.^^ E^en was looked up to 
as the founder of ‘The Lesser school of Hea-how.’^® From those 
two schools proceeded many Works upon the Shoo, the names and 
authors of which are duly chronicled by Chow £-tsun, in his ‘ Ex- 
amination of the meaning of the King.’^® But the names are all 
that remain. Not one of the writings survived, in a complete form, 
the troubles which prevailed during the reign of Hwae, the third 
emperor of the dynasty of the Western Ts‘in.^^ 


1^ 


m ® ¥ 
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-<1' M ^ 1 "h A 16 The Hea-how 

schooU aie thu^bited. 17 The ndgn of the Emperor Hwae (fe) i, known the name 

^ ^ il* ^ 

^ ^ Tj Hea-how Schoola an thua npreaented 
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The ‘ modern text,’ therefore, and the views of the scholars who 
taught it, are now as a whole lost to literature. Under the reign of 
the emperor Ling, the last but one of the eastern Han, in a.d. 161 , 
Tsae Yung, one of the chief scholars and oflScers of the time, had 
‘the modem text’ of the Shoo, and the current text of several of 
the other classics, engraved on stone tablets, and set up with imperial 
sanction in one of the colleges in Lo. Of the tablets of the Shoo 
there remain only some shattered fragments, containing in all 547 
characters. But for the happier fate of the Books discovered about 
a century after Fuh-sang, of which we have now to speak, there 
would have remained but a tantalizing record of him, and some 
sporadic passages of his text gathered from the writings of various 
scholars. The Shoo had nearly been lost a second time, without 
any fires of Ts‘in, through the' natural process of decay, and the 
convulsions continually occurring in a distracted empire. 

5. When the wrath of Ts‘in was raging against the Shoo and all 
who dared to keep it in their possession, there were no doubt several 
who acted as Fuh-sang did, and hid away their tablets where they 
hoped to be able to find them and bring them forth at a future time. 
A descendant of Confucius had done so with the tablets containing 
the Shoo, the Le, the Classic of Filial Piety, and the Analects, concealing 
them in a wall of the house where the sage had lived, and which 
continued to be the home of the K‘ung family. ^ But he never reclaim- 
ed them. They remained unknown, till towards the latter part of the 
reign of the emperor Woo. Then, as I have related in the proleg. 
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* The name of this individual is not known. Sze^ma Ts*^!! does not give it. Gan-kwO simply 
••ys he wM one of his forefathers. Some make him a ; others a (which ie mort 

Uksly) ; and the Becords of Sny say his name was IL.# 
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to vol. I., pp. 12, 13, the king of Loo, a son of the emperor King, 
known to posterity by the honorary title of Kung, or ‘The Respect- 
ful,’* was pulling down the house of the K‘ung, to enlarge a palace 
of his own which was adjacent to it. In the wall were found the 
tablets, or what remained of the tablets, which have just been mer'- 

DiseoTeiy of the tablets ‘^oned ; and when the prince went into the hail 
of the Ancient Text. or principal apartment of the building, he was 

saluted with strains of music from invisible instruments, which made 
him. give up his purpose of demolition and appropriation. The 
chronicling of this marvellous circumstance might lead us to look 
suspiciously on the whole narrative ; but the recovery of the tablets, 
and the delivery of them by the prince to the K‘ung family, are 
things sufficiently attested.^ 

The chief of the family at that time was K'ung Gan-kw8, one ot 
the ‘ Great Scholars,’ and otherwise an officer of distinction. The 

K‘ung Gan-fcwa. tablets were committed to his care. He found they 
Were written or engraved in the old form of the characters, which he 
calls ‘ tadpole,’ and which had long gone into disuse. By the help of 
Fuh-sSng’s Books, which were in the modern or current characters 
of the day, and other resources, he managed, however, to make them 
out, and found he had got a treasure indeed. — From the tablets of 
the Shoo he deciphered all the already recovered Books, with the 
exception of ‘ The Great Speech,’ and of it there was the true copy. 
In addition he made out other five and twenty Books ; and he found 
a preface containing the names of one hundred Books in all. The 
additional Books were: — ‘The Counsels of the great Yu;’ ‘The 
Songs of the Five Sons;’ ‘The Punitive Expedition of Yin;’ ‘The 
Announcement of Chung Hwuy ;’ ‘The Announcement of T‘ang;’ 
‘ The Instructions of E ;’ ‘ The T‘ae Kea, in 3 Books ;’ ‘ Both posses- 
sed Pure Virtue;’ ‘The Charge to Yue, in 3 Books;’ ‘The Great 
Speech, in 3 Books ;’ ‘ The Completion of the War ;’ ‘ The Hounds 
of Leu;’ ‘The Charge to the viscount of Wei;' ‘The Charge to 
Chung of Ts‘ae;’ ‘The Officers of Chow;’ ‘ Keun-ch‘in ;’ ‘The Charge 
to the duke of Peih ;’ ‘ Keun-ya ;’ and ‘ the Charge to Keung.’ Adding 
to these the 29 Books of Fuh-sSng, and the Books which he had 
wrongly incorporated with others, and not counting Fuh’s ‘ Great 
Speech, we have 58 Books of the Shoo, which were now recovered. 


the Shoo; Gan-kwS’s Prefac^nd a hundred refereuces in the 'Books of H^and subsequent 
drnasties. 4 
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Gan-kwo himself reckoned the Preface one Book, and made out the 
number to be 59. Being all on the tablets in the old ‘ tadpole ’ 
characters, Gan-kwo s Books %yere described, in distinction from 
Fuh-sang’s, as ‘ the ancient text.’® 

6. When he had made out to read the tablets in the way which 
I have described, Gan-kwo presented them to the emperor, in b.c. 96, 
with a transcript in the current characters of the time,^ keeping a 
second transcript of them for himself ; and he received an order to 

Gan-kw6’s Commentary; and how “‘^^6 a Commentary upon the whole.2 
it was not immediately made pubUc. jje addressed himself to this work, and 

accomplished it, and was about to lay before the emperor the result of 
his studies, when troubles occurred at court, which prevented for a 
time any attention being paid to literary matters. In b.c. 91, some 
high officers became victims to a charge of practising magical arts. 
Next year the emperor fell sick, and a charlatan, named KeangCh‘ung, 
high in his confidence, and who had a feud wdth the heir-apparent, de- 
clared that the sickness was owing to magical attempts of the prince 
to compass hb father’s death. In preparation for this charge, he 
had contrived to hide a wooden image of the emperor in the prince’s 
palace. An investigation was made. The image was found, and 
considered by the weak monarch to be proof positive of his sons 
guilt. The prince, indignant, procured the murder of his accuser, 
and liberated the felons and others in prison to make head against 
a force which was sent by the prime minbter against him. Being 
defeated, he fled to the lake region in the south, and there killed 
himself.* The reader will be led by this account to think of the 
accounts which we have of diablerie and ivitchcraft in Europe at a 
later period, and will not wonder that Gan-kwo’s commentary was 
neglected amid such scenes, and that the enlarged text which he had 
deciphered was not officially put in charge of the ‘ Great Scholars,’ to 

5 Gan-kwS arranged the SS Books in 46 Ktuen or sections, with reference to the notices 

of them in the preface, where two or more Books are sometimes comprehended under one notice. 
Ihey are meiiuoned also in lew Hin’s catalogue as ‘the ancient test of the Shang Shoo, in 46 
chapters ’ xST subsequently designated as 

•57p‘eeS, the 'Canon of Sliun ’ haring been snpposed to be lost. Other enumerations are adduced 
»n(l explained in the 1st chapter of Maou Se-ho’s ‘Wrongs of the Ancient Text.’ 

1 He tells us in his Preface that ‘ he wrote them moreoTcr on bamboo tablets.’ But he must 
have made two copies in the current char.icter. If only the ‘tadpole’ tablets had been deposited 
in the imperial library. Lew Heang could not have compared them, as we shall find imtnediately 
Uiat he did, with Fuh-sfing’s Books. 2 

4 See K ung Ying-t6’s notes on Gan-kw9’s Preface, towards the conclusion ; 
P ^ ^ 0 > ts. ^ ; and Maou’s ‘Wrongs of the Shoo,’ 

U, pp. 5, 6. 
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whom had been given in the 5th year of Woo (b.c. 135) the care of 
the five King.5 Soon after, moreover, Gan-kwo himself died, and 
it was long before his commentary obtained the imperial recognition 
and sanction. 

7. Happily, Gan-kwo’s commentary, though it was not publicly 
History of Giui-kw8’a recognised, was not lost. The critics have clearly 
commentary. traced its transmission through the hands of 

various scholai-s. The recipient of it from Gan-kwo was a Too-wei 
Chaou,^ from whom it passed to Yung T‘an of Keaou-tung.^ A 
Hoo Chang of Ts‘ing-ho^ obtained it from Yung T‘an, and passed 
it on to Seu Gaou of K‘w6,* who delivered it to two disciples, — W ang 
Hwang, 5 and T‘oo Yun.® From the latter of these it was received 
by Shing (or Shwang) K‘in of Ho-nan.'^ 

The editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo, having arrived step by step at 
Shing K‘in, then state that, in the close of the western Han, during 
the usurpation of Mang (a.d. 9-22), the school of ‘ the ancient text’ 
was established along with that of Fuh-sang, and that Wang Hwang 
and T‘oo Yun were held in great honour.® From this they make a 
great leap over the dynasties of the Eastern Han, the after Han, 
and the Western Tsin, to the first reign of the Eastern Tsin (a-d. 
317-322), when Mei Tsih of Yu-chang presented to the emperor 
Yuen a Memorial along with a copy of Gan-kwo’s commentary. If 
it really were so, that we could discover no traces of the commentary 
during those 300 years, there would be ground both for surprise 
and suspicion on its unexpected re-appearance. But the case does 
not stand so. 

Before taking up the transmission of the commentary on through 
the later dynasties of Han, and that of Tsin, I must say something 
more on the testimony which we have from Lew Hin as to the ex- 
istence of the ‘ ancient text ’ in the imperial library, and also call 
attention to the confirmation which he gives of both text and com- 
mentary’s being current among scholars outside the official Boards. 
Not only does he give ‘the ancient text of the Shang Shoo, in 


6 This i;eglect of the sncient text is commonly expressed by 

Books peculiar to it are also called in consequence— and sometimes 


The 


... .. . ... — --m — T- ** ““"“Oily referred to as Ynng.s*ng. 

® M He was a ‘ Great Scholar,’ and rose to hi^ 

office. 4 Gaon was also an officer of distinction ( ^ Jgf 

^ * ^5- 6 ^ • natire of 2^ and styled’V M’ 

r («/.#) H*:. styled 8 See their 4, 5. 
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46 sections,’ at the very top of the list of Books upon the Shoo 
ui his catalogue ; but he adds in a note, that his father Heang had 
i-ompared this with the text of the classic taught by the schools 
of Gow-yang and of the greater and less Hea-how; that he had 
found one tablet or slip of the ‘ Announcement about Drunkenness’ 
wanting, and two of the ‘ Announcement of Shaou ;’ that more than 
700 characters were difierent from those in Fuh-sSng’s Books, and 
that individual characters were missing here and there to the amount 
of several tens. Further, in the reign of the emperor Gae (b.c. 5— 
A.D.), Hin proposed that the ancient text of the Shoo, Tso-k‘ew’s 
Ch‘uu Ts'ew, the She of Maou, and certain unrecognized portions of 
the Le, should all be publicly acknowledged, and taught and studied 
in the imperial college. The emperor referred the matter to the 
classical Board, which opposed Hin’s wishes. Indignant, he address- 
ed a letter to the members, which may still be read. It is too long 
for translation here as a whole ; but it contains the following asser- 
tions important to my purpose ; — that the ancient text of the Shoo, 
Maou’s She and the Tso-chuen, were all in the library ; that of the 
three the Shoo was the most important ; that Yung Tan of Keaott- 
iung, had taught among the people a text corresjmuling to that in the 
library ; and that they, the appointed conservators and guardians of 
the monuments of antiquity, were acting very unworthily in not 
aiding him to place the texts in the position which was due to them. 
Hin’s remonstrances were bitterly resented, and he would have come 
to serious damage but for the interference of the emperor in his 
favour.* He was obliged to drop his project ; but we may conclude 
that his efforts were not without effect. It was probably owing to him, 
that, in the succeeding reign and the usurpation of Mang, with which 
the Former or Western Han terminated, the claims of the ancient 
text were acknowledged for a short time. 

Having thus strengthened the first links in the chain of evidence 
for the transmission of Gan-kw6's commentary, I go on to the times 
of the Eastern Han, which are a blank in the account given by the 
editors of Yung Ohing’s Shoo. 

There was a scholar and officer, named Yin Min,^^ ■whose life ex- 
tended over the first two reigns of the dynasty (a.d. 25—74). We 

See the Memoir of Leir Hin in the ^ 7C ^ 

Wrong* of the Shoo, III., p. 9. ^ ^ account of him in the 
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read that in his youth he was a follower of the school of Gow-yang, 
but afterwards obtained and preferred the ancient texts of the Shang 
Shoo, the She of Maou, and Tso-k‘ew’s Ch‘un-ts‘ew. 

About the same time lived Chow Fang,i 2 ^yjio obtained a copy of 
the ancient text, and composed ‘Miscellaneous Records of the Shang 
Shoo, in 32 Books.’ 

In the next reign, and extending on to a.d. 124, we meet with a 
K‘ung He,^® the then chief of the K‘ung family, in which, it is said, 
‘ the ancient text had been handed down from Gan-kwo, from father 
to son, without break.’ 

Contemporary with He, and carrying the line on to nearly A.D. 
150, was Yang Lun,i* who at first, like Yin Min, was a learner in the 
Gow-yang School, but afterwards addicted himself to the ancient 
text, established himself somewhere in an island on a ‘ great marsh,’ 
and gathered around him more than a thousand disciples. 

For more than half a century, the Records seem to be silent on 
the subject of Gan-kwo’s ancient text and commentary. We come to 
the period of the ‘After Han,’ or, as it is often designated, the period 
of the ‘Three Kingdoms.’ In the kingdom of Wei, its first scholar 
was Wang Suh,'® whose active life extended from a.d. 221 to 256. 
He wrote ‘ Discussions on the Shang Shoo,’ and ‘a Commentary on 
the Shang Shoo of the Ancient Text,’ portions of both of Avhich were 
in the imperial library under the dynasty of Suy.^® Suh is often 
claimed as having belonged to the school of Gan-kAvo. The evidence 
for this is not conclusive. Another ‘ ancient text,’ as we shall see 
presently, had become public. But the evidence is quite sufficient 
to show that Suh must have seen Gan-kwo’s commentary, and had 
his views moulded by it. 


Connecting the ‘After Han ’ and the dynasty of Tsin, we have the 
name of Hwang-p‘oo Meih,^^ whose researches into antiquity remain 
in the ‘Chronicle of Emperors and Kings,’ which everywhere 
quotes the 58 Books of Gan-kwo’s ancient text. Meih, we are told, 
was guided in his studies by a cousin of the name of Leang Lew;^® 

12 mjj- The account of him follows that of Yin Mlh. 

Seethe same cliapter of the ® Be- 
His biography 

follow, that of K-ung He.-gjg ^ ^ T ^ ^ M 

19 See the account of Meih, in the Books of Tsin, M -4- .-4^ — 
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and this Lew, we know from another source, possessed Gan-kwo’s 
text and commentary. The Records of Tsin are now mutilated. 
They contain no chapter on Books and Literature like those of Han 
and other dynasties, and are otherwise defective. It was not always 
so, however. K‘ung Ying-ta quotes a passage, which distinctly 
traces the ancient text from the time of Wei down to Mei Tsih.^ 
‘Ch‘ing Ch‘ung,’-i it is said, ‘Grand-guardian of Tsin, delivered the 
Shang Shoo in the ancient text to Soo Yu of Foo-fung;22 Soo Yu 
delivered it to Leang Lew of T‘een-shwuy [this was the cousin of 
Hwang-p‘oo Meih] ; Leang Lew, who was styled Hung-ke,®^ deliver- 
ed it to Tsang Ts‘aou of Ching-yang, styled Yen-ch‘e;2^ Ts‘aou 
delivered it to Mei Tsih of Joo-nan, styled Chung-chin, the chief 
magistrate of Yu-chang;2j Tsih presented it to the emperor, and an 
order was given that it should be made public.’ 

The records of Suy confirm this account of the coming to light 
of Gan-kwo’s text, and the authoritative recognition botli of it and 
his commentary. They tell us that the old tal>lets (or the copy of 
them) ‘had been preserved in the imperial library of Tsin, but that 
there was no commentary on them that ‘ in the time of the Eastern 
Tsin, Mei Tsih, having obtained the commentary of Gan-kwo, pre- 
sented it and that ‘ thereupon the text and commentary had their 
place assigned them in the national college.’^s 

Having brought down thus far the history of Gan-kwo’s comment- 
ary, I must leave it for a short space, to speak of another ancient 
text, which made its appearance in the time of the E.astern Han, 
and gave origin to a school which flourished for several centuries. 

8. A scholar and officer, named Too Lin,i had been a fugitive, 
having many wonderful escapes, during the usurpation of Mang. 
While wandering in Se-cliow, he discovered a portion of the Shoo 


20 See Ying-tft*s long annotation on the title of the Canon of Yaou, on the last pa^e- 21 
He attaineil the dignity of Graod*guardian in a.ik 254. 22 

was styled Hew-yu jj^), anti had liigh rank in the period Hccn-he()^ i>. 264, 265. 

3® ^ I have not translated pig the name of Tsili's office. I apprehend that .at 

he wa* a Recorder of the Interior, and was sent to Vu-cl.,in!r. the present Kean?-so. of 
»hich bit fatlier appears to have been governor. See the 26 See 

^ ft See the account of him in the ^ ^|J ^ dji 
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on lacquered tablets in the ancient text,^ which he so much prized, 

Too Lin’s lacquer^ Ancient Text; and ‘^at he guarded it OS his richest 
the Scholars who commented on u. treasure, and amid all his dangers 

always kept it near his person. Afterwards, when the empire was 
again settled by the first emperor of the Eastern Han, Lin became 
acquainted with Wei Wang and other scholars. Showing them his 
discovery, he said, ‘In my wanderings and perils 1 have been afraid that 
this text would be lost, but now it will be cared for and transmitted 
by you, and its lessons will not fall to the ground. The ancient 
text is not, indeed, at present authorised, but I hope you will not 
repent of what you learn from me.’ Wei Wang, we are told, set 
great store by the Books he was thus made acquainted with, and he 
composed his ‘Explanations of the Meaning of the Shang Shoo, ’3 
which were based on them. 

Subsequently to Wei Wang, three most eminent scholars publish- 
ed their labours upon Lin’s Books. At the close of the Literary 
Chronicle of the Eastern Han, Pt. I,, it is said, ‘ Kea K‘wei produced 
his “Explanations” of Lin’s Books; Ma Yung, his “Commentary;” 
and Ch‘ing Heuen his “ Comments and Explanations.” From this 
time the ancient text of the Shang Shoo became distinguished in 
the world.’* 

K‘wei’s work was soon lost. It was in three sections, was under- 
taken by order of the emperor Change (a-D. 76-88), and was design- 
ed to show wherein Lin’s Books agreed with or differed from those 
of Fuh-sang.® Ma Yung’s work was existing — a portion of it at 
least — ^in the Suy dynasty, in 11 Keum. Heuen published more 
than one work on the Shoo. The library of Suy contained ‘ nine 
Keuen of the Shang Shoo,’ and three Keuen of a ‘ Great Comment- 
ary on the Shang Shoo.’^ They must have been existing later, for 
nearly all that we know of them is through quotations made by 
K‘ung Ying-ta and Luh Tih-ming of the T‘ang dynasty ; — we find 
them indeed in the Catalogues of T‘ang. They are now lost, and 
have gone, with scores of other works on the Shoo, whose names 


There is a difficulty in my mind 

about Lin’s Books being all in one Keuen, How are we to understand that term ? S 


The memoir of Wang, in the : 


_ . H W’ ““y* ^ ^ 
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might be picked out in the Han and other chronicles, into the gulf 
of devouring time. 

The ‘ lacquered’ Books, as we learn from Ying-ta,® amounted to the 
same number as Gran-kwo’s, though they were not all the same as his. 
They were:— ‘The Canon of Yaou;’ ‘The Canon of Shun;’ ‘The 
Counsels of the ‘Great Yu;’ ‘The Counsels of Kaou-yaou;’ ‘The 
1 ih and Tseih ;’ ‘ The Tribute of Yu ‘ The Speech at Kan ;’ ‘ The 
Songs of the Five Sons ;’ ‘ The Punitive Expedition of Yin ;’ ‘ The 
Kwuh Tso ;’ ‘ The Keio Kung, in nine Books ;’ ‘ The Speech of T‘ang ;* 

^ The TeenPaou;' ‘The Announcement of T‘ang;’ ‘Both possessed 
Pure Virtue ;’ ‘ The Instructions of E ;’ ‘ The Sze Ming ; ‘ The Yuen 
Ming f ‘The Pwan-kSng in 3 Books;’ ‘The Day of the Supplement- 
ary Sacrifice of Eaou-tsung ;’ ‘ The Conquest of Le by the Chief of 
the West;’ ‘The Viscount of Wei;’ ‘The Great Speech, in 3 Books;’ 
‘The Speech at Muh;’ ‘The Completion of the War;’ ‘The Great 
Plan ;’ ‘ The Hounds of Leu ;’ ‘ The Metal-bound Coffer ;’ ‘ The Great 
Announcement;’ ‘The Announcement to K‘ang;’ ‘The Announce- 
ment about Drunkenness ;’ ‘ The Timber of the Tsze tree ;’ ‘ The 
Announcement of Shaou ;’ * The Announcement about Lo ;’ ‘ The 
Numerous Officers;’ ‘Against Luxurious Ease;’ ‘The Prince Shih;’ 
‘The Numerous Regions;’ ‘The Establishment of Government;* 

‘ The Testamentary Charge ;’ ‘ The Announcement of King K‘ang ;’ 
‘The Charge to Keung;’ ‘The Speech at Pe;’ ‘The Charge to the 
Prince Wan ;’ ‘ Leu on Punishments and ‘ The Speech of the Duke 
ofT8‘in.’ 

I have put in italics the Books of Too Lin which were different 
from those of Gan-kwo, amounting to thirteen. An equal number of 
6an-kw5’s were wanting, — ‘ The Announcement,’ namely, ‘ of Chung 
Hwuy ;’ ‘ The T‘ae KeS, in 3 Books ;’ ‘ The Charge to Yue, in 3 
Books ;’ ‘ The Charge to the Viscount of Wei ;’ ‘ The Charge to Chung 
ofTs‘ae, ‘ The Officers of Chow;’ ‘The Keun-ch‘in;’ ‘The Charge 
to Peih ;’ and ‘The Keun-ya.’ 

Such were the Books of Too Lin, according to Ying TS and on 
them Kea K‘wei, Ma Yung and Ch‘ing Heuen commented, accord- 
ing to the Records of Han. The authors of the Records of Suy 
repeat the latter statement, and immediately add : — ‘ But the Books 
which they commented on, and handed down, were only 29. They 
mixed up with them, moreover, the modern text. They did not agree 

8 See Us notes st the commencement of the Shoo, in his explsnstion of the title 
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with the ancient copy of K'ung Gan-kw6.’® There is a perplexity 
here, which I do not know how to disentangle. We hardly have a 
comment remaining from this Too-lin School on any Books but 
those of Fuh-sangl It professed to follow an ‘ancient text,’ and 
yet with that it mixed up ‘the modern text!’ Moreover, Ying-tS 
has preserved a portion of Ch‘ing Heuen’s preface to his Shoo, in 
which he professes himself to be a follower of Gan-kwo,^® and yet 
his text and Books were different from Gan-kw6’s ! I confess that 
the ‘ lacquered ’ Books of Too Lin are a mystery to me, and as the 
writings of Kea, Ma, and Ch‘ing upon the Shoo have all perished, 
we can never arrive at satisfactory conclusions about them. I will 
venture one speculation. — Gran-kwo tells us in his Preface, that after 
he had deciphered his 58 Books, there still remained some fragments 
of tablets, from which he could make out nothing worth pr. 3 servation. 
Others may have attempted to do so, however. We know that a 
Chang Pa^^ pretended to have made out 100 Books. Now in Lew 
Bin’s Catalogue, the last but one entry on the Shoo is — ‘ Books of 
Chow, 71 peen.' If we add to Gan-kwo’s 58 Books, the 13 Too Lin, 
to which I have called attention above, we obtain the exact number 
of 71. Is it not a ‘ concatenation accordingly,’ that the lacquered 
Books were a compilation from this collection? Whatever may be 
thought of this suggestion, it is plain to me that all which we read 
about Ch‘ing Heuen and others does not affect the validity of the 
argument for the text and commentary first made public through 
Mei Tsih as the ancient text deciphered by Gan-kwo and the com- 
mentary upon it composed by him. 

9. I resume the history of Gan-kwo ‘s text and commentary, which, 
it has been seen, were at length publicly acknowledged in the reign of 

10 The passage is not easy of interpretation. — 

^ S’ ^ lit S iti: n 

The studait rrill see that Ch'ing disowns 
ichools of the modem text, and chums connection for himself, through Wei Wang, K'wei, and 
Ma Yung, with Gan-kw5. But aU these cmnmented on Too Lin’s Books. Wang Ming-shing 
would get out of this difficulty by referring to the account of Kea K‘wei in the Kecords of the 
Eastern Han, where it is said that ‘his fathor received the ancient text of the Shoo from T‘oo 
Yun,’ and that ‘ K‘wei continued to transmit his father’s learning.’ Thus there U record against 
record ; or it may be that K‘wei, like Wei Wang, abandoned his former studies of the Shoo, and 
addicted himself to Too Lin’s Books. See Maou’s ‘ Wrongs of the Shoo,’ Cb. 

11, p. 7. ^ ^ 
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the first emperor of the Eastern Tsin (a.d. 317-322). The schools 
History of Gwi-kws'a modem text had perished during the 

commentary rwumed. troubles of the period A.D. 307-312 ; there were 

now in the field only those of Ch‘ing Heuen and Gan-kwo, and for 
some time they had nearly an equal course. The line of Tsin termi- 
nated in A.D. 420, and during 200 years which followed, the supre- 
mary of the empire was swayed by six difierent Houses. We leam 
from the Records of Suy, that under the dynasty of T8‘e (a.d. 480- 
502), the followers of Ch‘ing greatly predominated that under 
those of Leang (a.d. 503-557) and Chfin, (a.d. 558-588) ‘ Kung and 
Ch‘ing walked -together,® and that the same continued under Suy 
(a.d. 589-617), the school of Ch‘ing waxing smaller and smaller.® 
An interregnum of a few years ensued, till the authority of T‘ang 
was acknowledged in a.d. 624, and the empire was united as it had 
not been since the times of Han. The second emperor of 1 ‘ang 
gave orders for a grand edition of the Shoo, under the superintend- 
ence of K‘ung Yiug-ta, assisted by the principal scholars and officers 
of the time. They adopted the commentary of Gan-kwo, and enrich- 
ed it with profuse annotations. Their work was ordered to be printed 
in the 5th year of the third emperor, a.d. 654, and appeared with 
the title of ‘The Correct Meanmg of the Shang Shoo, by K‘ung 
Ying-a and others.’* It remsuns, happily, to the present day. Choo 
E-tsun gives the titles of about seventy commentaries and other 
writings upon the Shoo published from the time of Fuh-sang to the 
T‘ang dynasty, of which not one now exists but the commentary 
of Gan-kwo, and it might have disappeared like the rest, if it had 
not been embodied in the work of Ying-tS. I have indicated my 
doubts in the former section whether Confucius compiled the Books 
of the Shoo ; — it is certainly to two of hb descendants that we are 
indebted for the recovery and preservation of those of them which 
are still in our possession. 

An important measure with regard to the form of the characters 
in the text was taken in a.d 744, by the 6th of the T‘ang emperoi^ 
Up to that time the text had appeared in the style of the public 
courts of Han, in which Gan-kwo had represented the ancient 
‘tadpole’ characters. The emperor Heaou Ming ordered a Board 
of Scholars, under the presidency of a Wei Paou,i to substitute for 
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this the form which was current in his day, and there appeared ‘The 
Shang Shoo in the Modern Text,’ in 13 keuen'^ The designation of 
this edition as ‘ the modern text ’ is unfortunate, as the student may 
be led to confound it with the Books of Fuh-sang.® But from thb 
time the distinction between the ancient and the modem texts 
virtually ceased. Fuh-sang’s Books, with the exception of his ‘ Great 
Speech,’ were all comprehended among the 58 Books of Gan-kwo, 
which had now got the field entirely to themselves. All through 
the T'ang, and on through the period of the ‘ Five Dynasties ’ (a.d. 
908-974), no scholar doubted but that he had, through the work of 
Ying-ta, the Books which had been found more than a thousand 
years before in the wall of Confucius’ house. 

The sovereignty of the dynasty of Sung dates from a.d. 975, and 
it lasted for 305 years. It was a period of great mental activity, a 
protracted Augustan age of Chinese literature. The writers of Sung 
quoted by the editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo amount to 110. The 
greatest name among them is that of Choo He, who was born in 
A.D. 1,130. And he is remarkable in connection with the Shoo, for 
having doubted the authenticity of the Books and commentary as- 
cribed to Gan-kwo. In the next section, I shall consider the grounds 
of his doubts. Up to his time, the authority both of Books and com- 
mentary was unchallenged. If some suspicions were entertained, it 
can hardly be said that they found articulate' expression.^ 

While many of the writings on the Shoo in the first half of this 
period have perished, there still remain sulficient to prove abund- 
antly the learning and ability which were brought to the illustration 
of the classic. There are the Works of Soo Shih,5 of Lin Che-k‘e,« 


3 Ma Twan-lin clearly explaiM 

«« d«M. wUdi ™ «b« -jgl ;(if; ^ ^ ^ 


_ F’ ^ ^ "ttt ^ jM. ^ ^ dii- 4 See last note in the ] 

j|Pi ’'here Chin Te (^ ^), of the Ming dynasty, is quoted, to the effect that Woo 
Ts-ae-laou anterior to Choo He. was the fi.-st to point out the difference between 

the s^yle of Gan-kwS’s Books and the others. 6 styled Tung-po ( W J^), aL 

Toaendien |g), of. Mei-shan ( ^j). He published ^ ^ 6 M 

styled Shaou-ying (^> ^), .„d Sa„.^ |2j). His < Collects ExpUnations 

of the Sbang-shoo ’ (fpj ^ ^ was in 68 fea«. I can speak of its thoroughness, haring 
read and le-iead it 
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of Ch‘ing Tseaou,^ of Hea Seen,® of Leu Tsoo-heen,® and of others 
not a few. 

10 . We found above that, taking together the Books of Gan-kwo, 
and 13 others which were in the catalogue of those of Too Lin, we 
had in all 71 Books of the Shoo, which were recovered nominally 
(to say the least) after the fires of Tsfin. There remain 29 Books of 
Of the Books of the Shoo which were the hundred mentioned in the Preface 

SS" ‘.r S spok™ «f ■"> ‘h® . 1 there 

dynasty? Suggested (p. 9) thatportionsmighthave 

been cast out or lost from the Collection of Historical Writings before 
the time of Tsfin. The titles of those 29 were: — ‘TheKaou Yu ‘ The 
Le Kuh ‘ The Le Yuh ‘ The Punitive Expeditions of T‘ang ‘ The 
Joo Kew;’ ‘The Joo Fang;’ ‘The Hea Shay;’ ‘The E Che;’ ‘The 
Chin Hoo ;’ ‘ The Ming Keu ‘ The Tsoo How ‘ The Yuh-ting ‘ The 
Keen E, in 4 Books;’ ‘The E Chih;’ ‘The Chung-ting;’ ‘The Ho 
Tan-kea;’ ‘ The Tsoo-yih ‘The Instructions of Kaou-tsung;’ ‘The 
Fun K‘e ;’ ‘ The Ch‘aou Ming ;’ ‘ The Kwei Ho ‘ The Kea Ho ;’ ‘ The 
Government of King Ching;’ ‘The Tseang Poo-koo;’ ‘The Charge 
to Suh-shin, with Presents;’ and ‘The Po-koo.’ 

In regard to these titles, it is to be observed, that, where they are 
not simply names of emperors or ministers, the information given 
about them in the notices of the preface is so scanty, that there are 
several of them which we cannot venture to translate. Ts‘ae Ch‘in, 
as quoted on p. 9 , has called attention to this, saying that on the 
Books which are lost the Preface is so servile and brief that it does 
not alford us the slightest assistance. He thence draws the conclusion 
that the Preface could not be the work of Confucius. Granted , 
but I draw a further inference, that whensoever and by whomsoever 
the Preface was made, the author could not have had those Books 
entire before him. If he had, it is inexplicable that he should not 
have told us as much about them as he has done generally of the 
others which still remain. The statement of Gan-kwo, that the 
tablets of the Preface were fisund with the others in the wall of 
Confucius’ house, is not to be called in question. It was made there- 
fore before the burning of the Books,— and when it was made, there 

7 % Etyled Tu-chung #). and Ka-tse ( 5 ^ 8 .tyled Y«^ 

»uh and K'o-skan (;|^ iJj). He produced “ExpUnations the Shang Shoo 

# iu 16 9 S li S 

His ‘Talkings on the Shoo ' was iu 35 chapters. 
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were existing of many of the p*een no more than what now exists — 
merely the names. 

Further, some (seven at least) of the missing Books, — the Keen 
E, the Kwei Ho, and the Kea Ho— had reference to freaks or pro 
digies of nature^ — ‘extraordinary things,’ of which Confucius did 
not talk.* We may assume that he would not have introduced such 
Books into a Canon of Historical Documents; and I argue besides, 
that they had fallen into deserved neglect before the time of 
Ta‘in. The good sense of scholars had seen their incongruity with 
the other documents of the Shoo, and they had been imperceptibly 
consigned to oblivion. Add to these considerations, that we have 
hardly a single sentence in Mencius, the Le, Seun-tsze, or any other 
writings claiming to be as old as the Chow dynasty, taken from the 
missing Books, and my conclusion is greatly strengthened, that we 
have not lost by the fires of Ts‘in so much of the Shoo as is com- 
monly supposed. 

It is by no means certain that the Canon did not at one time 
contain more than the hundred Books mentioned in the Preface. 
It is to me more than probable that it did not contain the whole 
even of them, when the edict of the Ts‘in emperor went forth against 
it. Of all that appeared for a time to be lost in consequence of the 
edict much the larger portion was ultimately recovered. 

1 Aba. VII. xs. 


SECTION III. 

From Choo He to the present day. — 

Doubts thrown on the Books peculiar to Gan-kwo’s text and 
ON HIS Commentary ; which, however, are to be received. 

1, The editors of Yung-cbing’s Shoo give the names of 115 
scholars of the Yuen (a.d. 1,280-1,367) and Ming (a.d. 1,368-1,644) 
dynasties, of whose labours they make use in their annotations and 

The many Works pablUbed on the Choo E-tsun, bringing his researches iu- 
Shoo, since the time of Choo He. *1,.. 1 j. ° 

r u orn nr 1 68 the titles 

of more than 350 Works upon the classic, from Choo He downwards. 
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All these Writingshavethe wholeof theShoo, orasmuchastheirauthors 
acknowledged to be genuine, for their subject. On particular Books, 
especially the two Canons, the Tribute of Yu, and the Great Plan, 
about 200 works have been published during the same time. All 
this shows how the Shoo continues to hold its place in the minds of 
the Chinese. Its very difficulties seem to fascinate the scholars, 
who for the mpst part repeat one another sadly ; but now and then, 
we find a commentator who endeavours to shake off the trammels 
of Choo He, and to look on the ancient document with his own eyes. 

2. Choo He did not himself publish a complete comtnentary on 
the Shoo. He edited, indeed, a copy of the classic, containing the 

Choo He did nothinweif com- ^8 Books of Gan-kwo, and the Preface as a 
meat ou the Shoo. separate^‘e<?«.* We have also his ‘Remarks 

upon the Shoo,’* collected and published by some of his disciples; 
but they are mostly confined to the Canons the Counsels of Yu, the 
Announcement of Shaou, the Announcement about Lo, and the 
Metal-bound Coffer. . He had come to entertain very serious doubts 
as to the authenticity of Gan-kwo’s commentary, and of the Books 
additional to Fuh-sang’s; and he was painfully impressed with the 
difficulties of the text even in Fuh-sSng’s Books, — its errors, trans- 
positions, and deficiencies. He shrank, therefore, from the task of 
attempting for the Shoo what he had done for the other classics, and in 
A.D. 1,199, the year before his death, devolved it on Ts’ae Ch‘in, one 
of his favourite disciples, to make ‘ A Collection of Comments on the 
Shoo,’® instructing him to revive the distinction of ‘ modern text ’ 
and ‘ ancient text,’ and to indicate by those names the relation of 
each Book to Fuh-s&ng or to Gan-kwo. 

T8‘ae Ch‘in undertook the labour, and completed it in ten years. His 
commentary appeared in 1,210, and at once attracted general admira- 
tion. After KSing Ying-ta’s ‘ Correct Mean- 
ing,’ it was certainly the most important work 
which had been produced upon the Shoo. Nor has it been supersed- 
ed. It remains to the present day the standard of orthodoxy, and 
is universally studied throughout the empire. To give only one 
eulogium of it. — ^Ho K‘eaou-sin,* of the Ming dynasty, says : — ‘From 
the Han downwards, the works upon the Shoo had been many. 


The Conunentaiy of Ts'ae. 


^ "^T 'iS' ^‘"***‘> 

text •aopted by He’s disciple, Ts ae Chin. 2 ^ 3 T»‘ae says in his pre- 
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But in the comments of Gan-kwo there is often much violence done 
to the text, which the amplifications of Ying-tfi labour to sustain. 
Choo He had a great esteem for the views of Wang Grah-shih,® Leu 
Tsoo-heen, Soo Shih, and Lin Ghe-k‘e ; but the first of them errs in 
forced meanings, the second in excessive ingenuity, the third in 
summariness, and the fourth in tediousness. When the “ Collected 
Comments ” of Ts‘ae came forth, distinguisliing what Books were 
peculiar to the modern, and what to the ancient text, and .what 
were common to both, and discussing also the forged prefaces, both 
the Great one, and the Little, then the grand principles and the 
grand laws of the two emperors and the three kings were brilliantly 
displayed to the world.’ The scholars of China would deem me but 
a lukewarm admirer of their model commentator. I have often 
thought him deficient both in comprehension and discrimination, 
and prefer to him Lin Che-k‘e, tedious as he is said to be. Ts'ae’s 
distinguishing merit is his style, which will often bear comparison, 
for clearness and grace, with that of Choo He himself. 

3. Choo He’s doubts about the authenticity of the Books and com- 
mentary ascribed to Gan-kwo were plainly enough indicated ; but his 
expression of them was not very decided. The suspicion, once given 

out by such an authority, went on to 

The Ancient Text and G*n-kw5’* Com- Tri.itr i ^ lx 

mentarjr »tiu more doubted in the Ynen, grow. Under the 1 uen dynasty, aoOUt 

Ming, and preeontdyn^tie.. beginning of the 14th century. 

Woo Chfing published his ‘Digest of Remarks on the Shang Shoo.’i 
The Work, so for as it goes, is well worthy of study. Ch‘ing was a 
bold thinker and a daring critic. He handled the text with a free- 
dom which I have not elsewhere seen. But his Work contains none 
of the Books which were deciphered by Gan-kw6. He rejects also 
the ‘ Great Speech ’ which Fuh-s&ng gave, believing that it was not 
originally among his Books, and confines himself to the other 28, 
which he believes are all of the Shoo that we now have. 

Under the Ming dynasty, many critics followed in the wake of Woo 
Ch'ing. Kwei Yew-kwang,^ and Shih King,® may be particularly 

•He wa« contemporar; with Soo Shih, and, in respect one of the 
aUest men of his day. His news were pnblished by his son Wang Fang E-tsnn 

gives the work ^ ^ It was in 13 heaen, and 

is Dnfortunately lost. 

1 =0. Woo Ch'ing variously styled, and 

jH- W’ M Jfl ® M 
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mentioned. The former tells us that from his youth he had doubted 
‘ all the talk about modern text and ancient text,’ and that, after- 
wards, having met with some dissertations of Woo Ch‘ing, he was 
delighted with the agreement of their views, and tried to obtain the 
Work of Woo mentioned above. Disappointed in this, he published 
Fuh-sang’s Books with his own commentary, and prefixed the dis- 
sertations of Woo.* The latter published ‘ Discussions on and Ex- 
planations of the Shang Shoo,’® in ten kmen. He does not appear 
to have seen Woo Chfing’s Writings; but he goes beyond him 
in his animosity to the ancient text and commentary. In eight 
of his keicen, he explains Fith-sang’s Books; the remaining two are 
devoted to an exposure (as he thinks) of the falsehood of the ancient 
text. So strongly had the views of these and other critics taken 
possession of the scholars of Ming, that in a.d. 1,648 a memorial was 
presented to the emperor Chwang-lee,® praying that the Books 
peculiar to the ancient text might be cast out, and the subjects at 
the competitive examinations be taken only from Fuh-sangs. 'The 
dynasty was in its death-throes. The poor emperor had his hands 
and head more than full with the invading Manchoos ; and while 
the empire passed from his sway, the ancient text was allowed to 
keep its place. 

Under the present dynasty, the current of opinion seems to run, 
as in the Ming, against the Books, Commentary, and Px’eface ascribed 
to Gan-kw5. The works of Wang Ming-.shing and Keang Shing, of 
which I have made much use in my notes, speak in almost every 
page, in the most unmeasured terras, of ‘ the false K‘ung. The ancient 
text, however, is not without its defenders. So far as the govern- 
ment is concerned, things remain as they have been since the T‘ang 
dynasty. The editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo do not take up the 
argument. They give prominence, indeed, in their Introduction, to 
the opinions of Choo He and his foUowers, but pass no judgment of 
their own ; and they use equal care in unfolding the meaning of the 
suspected portions, and of those which all acknowledge. 

4. I shaU conclude this chapter on the history of the Shoo with 
an exposition of the grounds on which I cherish for myself a confi- 
dence in the authenticity of the ancient text and Gan-kwos com- 
mentary on it, and some discussion of the principal arguments 
advanced on the other side. Minor arguments, based on the language 

♦ The title of his Work is 

^ ^*, A.D 1628-1643, 1 ^ Maou’s Wrongs of the Shoo, Ch. I- V- 1- 
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of particular passages in the Books, have been noticed in the notes 
upon them in the body of the Work. 

[ i. ] With regard to the Commentary, — the controversy about it 
has not to a foreigner the interest or importance which it has to a 
Chinese. Suppose that it really w^as not the production of Gan-kw5, 
yet there it was, actually existing in the beginning of our 4th 
century. No one can tell who composed it. Mei Tsih pr^ented it to 
the emperor Yuen, and it received the authoritative acknowdedg- 
ment. Tsih did not claim it as his own. He said it was the com- 
mentary of Khjng Gan-kwo, which had been handed down from one 
scholar to another for nearly four hundred years. Once made 
public, it ere long became the standard explanation of the classic ; 
and its authority was unchallenged for more than eight hundred 
years. We are indebted to the annotations of the T‘ang scholars 
upon it for most of what we know of the views of Ma Yung, Chdng 
Heuen, and other commentators of the Han djmasties. Whether it 
was written by the true K‘ung, or by a false K'ung, it is a work 
the value of which cannot be over-estimated. 

With regard to the Books themselves, — they are supported 
largely by the quotations from them which occur in the Analects, 
Mencius, Shih-tsze, Seiin-tsze, and other W ritings. I have been 
careful to point out this in the notes upon the several Books. A 
considerable portion of some of them is in this way guaranteed to 
us. The Books of the New Testament are not better attested by 
the citations from them in the works of the early Christian Father's. 

The opponents of the authenticity explain this by asserting that 
‘ the false K‘ung ’ carefully gathered out all the passages of the Shoo 
which were anywhere quoted, and wove them, along with the other 
materials of his own devising, so as to fonn the present Books. But 
this is only their hypothesis, and a very clumsy and unlikely hypo- 
thesis it is. On the one hand, it makes the forgertohave been a scholar 
of very great learning and research ; so much so, that we are unwill- 
ing to believe that such a man could have stooped to a fraudulent 
attempt. On the other hand, it makes peculiarities, most natural if 
we admit the Books, to be silly contrivances to avert the suspicion 
of forgery. For instance, the text of a passage in the Boo^ and 
of the same passage as quoted by Mencius has certain verbal differ- 
ences. An easy explanation presents itself. Mencius was not 
concerned to be verbally accurate. He was sufficiently so for his 
purpose. It may even have suited him better to quote according to 
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the sense than exactly according to the letter. But the hypothesis 
of which I am speaking requires a different explanation. The ‘false 
K'ung’ quoted from Mencius, and purposely altered his text in 
order to escape detection ! This may be said ; but it is unlikely in 
the highest degree. The Books have been subjected to the severest 
ordeal of unkindly criticism ; and to me it is incomparably easier to 
believe their authenticity than to admit the arguments advanced 
against them. 

[ ii. 3 ' The Books of K‘ung first appeared in the time of the 
Eastern Tsin. No scholars had seen them before that time. This 
circumstance is a very strong indication of forgery.’ So said Choo 
He ; and his assertions are repeated ad nauseam to the present time. 
But the history of the Books and Commentary which I gave in the 
last section furnishes a sufficient reply to them. 

There were at one time, it is admitted on nearly all hands, both 
the Books and Commentary ; — in the reign of the emperor Woo of 
the first Han. What is alleged, is that these were not the same as 
those which were made public by means of Mei Tsih. Well : — as to 
the Books. When Gan-kwo had deciphered them, he presented 
them to the emperor, and they were placed in the imperial library. 
There they were i; early a hundred years after, when Lew Hin made 
his catalogues. Hin’s father compared their text with that of Fuh- 
sang’s Books, and noted the differences between them. Hin himself 
endeavoured to have them made the subject of study equally w>th 
the smaller collection of Fuh-sang. They continued in the imperial 
library on to the time of the Eastern Tsin. They were there when 
Mei Tsih presented both the Books and the Commentary which he 
had received from Tsang Ts'aou. So the Records of Suy expressly 
testify. The Books received permanently the authoritative recogni- 
tion due to them, and were commanded to be studied in the national 
college, in the time of the Eastern Tsin ; but they had been lying on 
the shelves of the imperial library from the time of Gan-kwo down- 
wards. They were not seen or not studied simply because the 
Government had not required them to be so. Next : — ^as to the 
Commentary. That Gan-kwo did write a commentary on his 58 
Books is aUowed, and its transmission is traced from scholar to 
scholar on into the Eastern Han. When did it perish ? There is no 
intimation that it ever did so. On the contrary, I have shown 
above, pp. 25-27, that its existence rises as a fact, here and there, 
at no great intervals of time, on the surface of the literary history 
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of the empire, till we arrive at Mei Tsih. Tsih received ‘ The Shang 
Shoo in the ancient text ’ from Tsang Ts‘aou. That Shang Shoo 
comprehended both Gan*kw6’s transcript of the text and his com- 
mentary, The Records of Sung are decisive on this point. 

‘But,’ the adverse critics persist in alleging, — ‘but Ch'ing 
Heuen and Ma Yung, Ch'aou K‘e^ in hb comments on Mencius, 
Wei Ch‘aou on the Kwo Joo,^ andTooYu on theTso-chuen, when they 
have to speak of any of the Books peculiar to the ancienttext, call them 
“ Yih Shoo." ’3 And they could not otherwise designate them. They 
had not seen them themselves. They do not call them “ Wang 
Shoo”* which would mean Lost or Perished Boohs. All that ‘ Yih 
Shoo' denotes, is that the Books were lying concealed, and had no 
place among the studies in the national college.® 

It b urged again, ‘ But if Yin Min, K'-ung He, and other scholars, 
were really in possession of Gan-kwo’s Books and Commentary, why 
did they not bring them to the notice of the court, and get them 
publicly acknowledged before the time of the eastern Tsin?’ The 
argument in this question has been much pressed on me by Wang 
T‘aou, of whom I have spoken in the preface. But there is little 
weight in it. We know that the attempt of Lew Hin to obtain the 
recognition both of Books and Commentary was defeated, and he 
himself obliged, in consequence of it, to retire from court. If we 
knew all the circumstances of K‘ung He and other scholars and of 
their times, we should probably cease to wonder at their being con 
tent to keep their treasures in their own possession. For every 
event there are in providence the time and the man, 

[ iii. ] ‘ In the catalogue of Lew Hin, we have the entries . “ Of 

the Shang Shoo 29 p^een”^ and “ Of Old King ] 6 kemn.”'^ Those 
old King were false Books of the Han times, and were dbtingubhed 
from the true Books of the Shoo by the carefulness of the Han 
scholars.’ So says Kwei Yew-kwang;— by the strangest misreading 
of hb authority. The words of the catalogue are : ‘ Of the Shang 


1 See the proleg. to toI. II., pp. 4 - 7 , 
Western Tsin. 3 
.he phrase 


^ ®°th he and Too Ya were ot the 

^ Li' ^ Maou K‘e-Iin5 on the meaning of 

^ ^ C®. ni. p. 4. 6 Wang T‘aon writes :-M 




See Yew-kwang’s preface, quoted in 
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Shoo in the ancient text 46 keuen,' and ‘ Of King 29 keuen.'^ Gan- 
kwo’s Books and Fnh-sang’s are mentioned in the order and manner 
exactly the opposite of what the critic asserts. If we were to argne 
from this (which it would be absurd to do) after his fashion, we 
should say that the Han scholars indicated their confidence in the 
Books of the ancient text, and their suspicion of Fuh-sang’s. 

[ iv. ] ‘ As compared with F uh-sang’s Books, those peculiar to 

Gan-kwo are much more easily read. The style is so different, 
that even a tyro is conscious of it. This circumstance is sufficient 
to awaken suspicions of the latter.’ This difference of the texts was 
first noticed particularly by Woo Ts‘ae-laou, who said : — ‘ In the 
additional Books of Gan-kwo, the style flows easily and the charac- 
ters have their natural significations. It is otherwise with the 
Books of Fuh-sSng, which are so involved and rugged, that it is 
sometimes not possible to make them out.’® Choo He dwelt on the 
point, and insinuated the conclusion to which it should lead. He 
had probably spoken more strongly on the subject than he has 
written, for Ts‘ae Chfin expresses his opinion against the authenticity 
of Gan-kwo’s Books very decidedly. ‘Fuh-sang,’ says he, ‘reciting 
the text, and crooning it over as in the dark, yet strangely managed 
to give the difficult Books ; and Gan-kwo examining and deciding 
among his tadpole tablets, all in confusion and mutilated, only made 
out those which were easy ! This is inexplicable. Woo Ch ing 
and a hundred others follow in a similar strain. 

The difference alleged between the texts must be admitted to a 
considerable extent. There are differences, however, likewise among 
the Books of Fuh-sang. The difficulty of reading and interpreting 
the Pwan-kang and the Announcements in the Books of Chow can- 
not be exaggerated. They have often been to myself an infandus 
dolor. The Canons, on the other hand, are much easier ; and some 
of the other Books are hardly more difficult than the Books of Gan- 
kwo. Nor are his Books really easy. They only appear to be so, 
where we come to one of them, after toiling through some of the 
more contorted portions common to both texts. 




= ^ — + Thereisadded 

:. See above, p. 19. 
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Moreover, the style of the Books ditfers according to their subjects. 
The Announcements are the hardest to understand of all. The 
Charges, Speeches, and Instructions are much simpler; and the Books 
■which we owe to Gan-kwo consist principally of those. Perhaps he 
did polish somewhat in his transcription of them. In making out 
his tadpole tablets, he was in the first place obliged to make use of 
Fuh-sang’s Books. But for them, which had been engraved happily in 
the newer form of the characters at a time when the knowledge of the 
ancient form was still possessed, the tablets from the wall of Con- 
fucius’ house might have been of little use. That Gan-kwo did not 
servilely follow the ‘ modern text ’ we conclude from the readings of 
the schools of Gow-yang and Hea-how, different from his in many 
passages, which the industry of critics has gathered up ; but as he 
had to learn from it to read the tablets submitted to him, we can 
understand how he would generally follow it, and take it often 
on trust, when he could not well tell what his own authority said. 
When he came, however, to new Books, which- were not in Fuh- 
s^ng, the case was different. His aids had ceased. He had to 
make out the text for himself as he best could. I can conceive that, 
when he had managed to read the greater portion of a paragraph, 
and yet there were some stubborn characters which defied him, he 
completed it with characters of his own. That he was faithful and 
successful in the main is shown by the many passages of his Books 
that are found in other writings older than his time. But, however 
we endeavour to account for the smoother style and readier intelligi- 
bility of the portions of the Shoo which we owe to him, those char- 
acteristics of them are not, to my mind, sufficient to overthrow their 
claims on other grounds to be regarded as authentic. 

[ V. ] ‘ The style of Gan-kwb’s own preface is not like that in 

other writings of the Western Han. It resembles more the com- 
positions of the Ts‘in dynasty. The Little Preface, moreover, was 
unknown to Fuh-sang ; and it savours of the style of the After Han.’ 
Ohoo He thus expresses himself. The authenticity of the Books 
does not depend on that of either of the Prefaces ; but the great critic 
certainly fell into a glaring error in ascribing the Little Preface to 
the time of the After Han. Nearly every sentence of it is found in 
the Records of Sze-ma Ts‘een, a contemporary of Gan-kw5, and who, 
no doubt, had got it from him ! Fuh-s&ng, indeed, was not possessed 
of it He may never have had it If he did have it before the 
edict against the Shoo, the tablets of it were lost in the aam? way as 
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those of all the Shoo which he ever had excepting his 29 Books. 

It savours of the style of the After Han,’ and yet we find it in a 
Work of the First Han, composed fully 300 years before the date 
which Choo He would assign to it: — this is a striking instance of 
the little reliance that can be placed on critical judgments, even of 
the most distinguished scholars, Avhich are based on their taste in the 
matter of style. 

As to the preface of Gan-kwo, we must pay the less attention to 
Choo He’s attributing it, on the ground of its style, to the times of 
Isin, after finding him so egregiously mistaken in his decision on the 
same ground about the other. Lew Hin, moreover, in his remarks 


on the Shoo, prefixed to his list of the Books of it in the imperial 
library, repeats the most important statements in the Preface, and 
nearly in its very words. 

[.vi. ] ‘ Gan-kwo says, in his preface, that, when he had finished 

his commentary, the troubles connected with the practice of magical 
arts broke out, and he had no opportunity of getting the imperial 
sanction to his Work. Now all this must be false. We know from 
the Han Records, that the troubles referred to broke out in b.c. 91.9 
But Sze-ma Ts‘een tells us that his Histories came no farther down 
than the period T‘ae-ch‘oo (b.c. 103-100).^® At the conclusion of his 
account of the K‘ung family, he speaks of Gan-kw6, saying, “ He 
■Was one of the Great Scholars under the present reign, and died an 
early death, after being made guardian of Lin-hwae.”^i It follows 
that Gan-kw6 was dead before the year b.c. 100. No troubles, 
therefore, happening ten years later, could affect him or any of his 
undertakings.’ I do not know who first constructed this argument 
against the authenticity of Gan-kwo s preface, and, by implication, 
of his commentary; but Maou K‘e-ling allows correctly that it 
displays much ingenuity. And yet there must be a flaw in it. 

That the troubles spoken of prevented the recognition of Gan- 
kwS’s commentary is asserted repeatedly in tlie Books of Han. From 
'W'hat source soever it arose, the persuasion that it was so Avith 
regard to Gan-kAv6 and his commentary, as his preface represents, has 
prevailed from the century in Avhich he died down to the present time. 

If the matter can be decided on the quod semper, ubiipte, et ah omnibus 


^ i fif Jfn ■words of Sze-ras. 

T«een’» Preface^ placed at the end of his histories. 
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principle, then we must acknowledge the truth of the account given 
(professedly) by Gan-kwo of himself. 

With regard to the statement of Sze-ma Ts‘een, that his histories 
were not brought down lower than b.c. 100, there it is, standing out 
(in a strange waj') at the end of the last chapter of his Records, which 
is a sort of epilogue to the rest. A close study of that chapter, 
however, has convinced me that he was labouring on his Records for 
years after b.c. 100, and that his terminating sentence must receive 
a different interpretation from that commonly put upon it. 

In one place, Ts‘een tells us that his Records brought the history 
down from Yaou to,the year B.C. 121.^2 

He tells us again, that it was after the defeat sustained by Le Ling 
at the hands of the Huns, and when he himself endeavoured to 
appease the anger of the emperor against the unfortunate general, 
and was therefore put into prison, — that it was then that he address- 
ed himself with redoubled energy to his work of historiography.** 
This date brings us to b.c. 97, three years later than the period 
Tae-ch^oo. 

Further, in the historical Records, there are various narratives and 
entries of things posterior to b.c. 100,— -even narratives of things 
growing out of the magical delusions which came to a head in b.c. 
91.*^ The statement which I have made, therefore, on p. 5, that 
Ts'een completed his Work in b.c. 96, though many of the critics so 
affirm, cannot be correct. 

The various conflicting statements in Ts'een’s Preface, and the 
later entries in his Records, may be in a measure reconciled in the 
following way. — ^At first it was not his intention to bring his history 
farther down than b.c, 121, in which case he would probablyhave done 
little more, in several divisions of the Records, than edit the materials 
collected by his father. Subsequently, he resolved to bring the 
history down to the period T‘ae-ch‘oo, which he did in his account 
of the emperor Woo. So long as he lived, moreover, he kept adding 
to his different memoirs, and hence we have the narrative of events 
which took place later than the year b.c. 91, when the troubles 
commenced, which prevented the imperial recognition of Gan-kwo’s 

.The emperor Woo f^ied that hj^had found a KVIin in b.c. 121, and thereon chang^ style 
of the period from to i» -ft n 

of the Shoo, pp. 5, 6. 


See p. 5. 14 See the Wrongs 
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commentary. When he says that Gan-kw6 died an early death in 
the reign of the emperor Woo, it does not follow that that event did 
not take place after the period of 
Whatever may be thought of this suggestion, the statements in 
t'le Preface are so directly and repeatedly borne out by the Records 
of the Han dynasties, that we cannot but admit their verity, 

[ vii. ] ‘ In the preface to the Shwo Wan, Heu Shin says that his 

quotations from the Shoo King were taken from K'ung’s Books. 
Vet the passages adduced are all from Fuh-sang’s 28 Books, with 
only one exception. That one is from the Charge to Yue, Pt. i., p. 
^ ; and as it is given in Mencius, the probability is that Shin took it 
from him. How is it that the lexicographer could be using Gan- 
l.v.'o’s Books, and, vet we should find in his Work only one doubtful 
quotation from all the 25 which were recovered by him additional 
f 0 those of Fuh-sJing ? ’ I do not know who was the author of this 
difficulty ; but a difficulty it certainly is. The Books of Gan-kwo 
were 58. Heu Shin says he used them, and yet he quotes only from 
the little more than one half of them which were common to the 
^ modem text.’ Was there a copy current in Heu Shin’s time of 
Fuh-sSng’s Books according to Gan-kwo’s text, i.e., with the different 
readings which he had preferred from his tablets? This would be 
one way of solving the difficulty. There is, however, another, which 
is on the whole to be preferred. Heu Shin undertook his dictionary, 
after Kea KSvei had declined the task. But in carrying through the 
work, he made constant reference to that scholar.^® K^wei, we have 
seen, had adopted the Books of Too Lin. They were in an ‘ ancient 
text,’ though different from that of Gan-kw6. Shin must have con- 
founded the two, and supposed that, while he was really quoting from 
Too Lin, he was quoting from Gan-kwo. The Books of Too Lin, 
though not all the same as Gan-kw5s, were the same in number. 
How, even with them before him. Shin s quotations are only from 
the same Books as Fuh-sang’s,— this still leaves the perplexity which 
I have pointed out above, in connection w'ith the writings of Kea 

K‘wei, Ma Yung, and Ch‘ing Heuen. 

5. The question of the authenticity of Gan-kwo s Books and 
commentary has now been sufficiently gone into. It had occurred 


16 The of S«-m. T.‘ee»’. death >. din»»ted. It U often «id to hare taken pl^ ^ 
end of the emperor Woo’s reign. Wang Ming-shing refers .t, I th.nk sncr^nl^, 
of the next r^gn,— thet of the emperw Ch'aou, b.c, 85-71. See the jf* 

^ p. 4. 16 See Maou’s Wrongs <rf the Shoo, Oi. XU., p. 7-9. 
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to myself long ago that a complete copy of the Shoo, as it was before 

May the Shoo complete be yet ‘^6 time of the Ts‘in dynasty, might possibly 
found in Japan? be found in Japan. I am pleased to discover 

that the same idea htis been entertained at different times by Chinese 
scholars. Very decided expression was given to it in the 11th 
century by Gow-yang Sew,^ from whom we have a song upon a 
‘Knife of Japan,’ which concludes with: — 

‘ When Sen Fuh went across the sea, 

The books had not been burned ; 

And there the hundred p'^een remain, 

As in the waste inurned. 

Strict laws forbid the sending them 
Back to our Middle Land ; 

And thus it is that Ho one here 
The old text has in hand.’^ 


The critics for the most part treat the idea with contempt ; and 
yet in the year 1 697, the 36th of K‘ang-he, a petition was presented, 
requesting the emperor to appoint a commission to search for the 
Shang Shoo, beyond the seas.^ Japan is now partially opened. By 
and by, when its language is well known, and access is had to all its 
literary stores, this matter will be settled. 


1 

runs 



, Btyled ^ He died a,i>. 1C73. 2 All of the song which I haTe seen 

MSI 


3 See Wrongs of the 


Shoo, Ch. L, pp. 8, 4. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE CREDIBILITY OF THE RECORDS IN THE SHOO. 


THE FIRST AND SECOND FARTS ARE LESS RELIABLE THAN 
the OTHER THREE, AND HAVE MUCH OF WHAT IS LEGENDARY IN THEM. 
OF TAOU, SHUN, AND YU, THE LAST IS TO BE REGARDED AS THE 
FOUNDER OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE. HIS GREAT LABOURS IN REGULATING 
THE WATERS AND SURVEYING AND DIVIDING THE LAND. 


1. The conclusion to which I came in the last Chapter was, that 
in the 58 Books which now form the textm recejplm of the Shoo, we 
have 80 much of the classic, as it existed in the end of the Chow 
dynasty. Through Fuh-sang first, and then through K‘ung Gan- 
kw5, all this portion — a larger proportion of the whole than is 
generally supposed — ^was recovered within little more than a century 
of the time when the first emperor of Ts‘in ordered that the books 
should be consigned to the flames, and about a century before our 
Christian era. There were no doubt mutilations and transpositions, 
as well as alterations of the ancient text, but they were not so great 
as to afPect the substantial integrity of the book. In the subsequent 
transmission of the Shoo to the present day, the text has undergone 
the corruptions which are unavoidable to literary documents in 
their passage over so long a space of time j but the errors which have 
in this way crept in are not more, nor of more importance, than 
those which it is the object of critical inquiry to eliminate from our 
most valuable documents in the West.^ There is really nothing 
Seriously to shake our confidence in the eight and fifty Books of the 
Shoo which we have, as being substantially the same with those 
which were known to Seun-tsze, Mencius, Mih-tsze, Confucius him- 
self, and others. 


1 Not » few eminent Ckineee critic* hare Ubonred to coiistnict w ^nrate text. There is a 
l«rge m.« <rf m^erial. ia the -±- ^ ^ # i| ^ of ^ to which I have made 
frequent reference j but it wouldhave added too much to my labour, and not have repaid the tune 
W satber np the Twioiu readings thronghont. 
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We come now to inquire how far the documents of the Shoo can 

Whether the documents of the ^>6 relied on as genuine narratives of the 
Shoo are reliable or not. events which they profess to relate. And 

it may be said at once, in reference to the greater number of them, 
that there is no reasonable ground on which to call them in question. 
Allowance must be made, indeed, for the colouring with which the 
founders of one dynasty set forth the misdeeds of the closing reigns 
of that which they were superseding. I have pointed out, moreover, 
in the notes on ‘ The Counsels of the Great Yu,’ how the failures of a 
favourite hero may be glossed over, and actual defeat represented as 
glorious triumph. But the documents of the Shoo are better en- 
titled, I conceive, to credit than the memorials which are published 
at the present time in the Peking Gazette. 

The more recent they are, the more of course are they to be relied 
on. The Books of Chow were contemporaneous with the events 
which they describe, and became public property not long after their 
composition. Provision was made, we have seen, by the statutes 
of Chow, for the preservation of the monuments of previous dyn- 
asties. But those monuments were at no time very numerous, and 
they could not but be injured, and were not unlikely to be corrupt- 
ed, in passing from one dynasty to another. From the time of T‘ang, 
the Successful, however, commonly placed in the 18th century before 
Christ, we seem to be able to tread the field of history with a some- 
what confident step. 

2. Beyond the time of T‘ang we cannot be so sure of our way. 
Our information is comparatively scanty. It has in itself less of 


The oldest documents are not to be 
rdied on so much as the others. 


verisimilitude. Legend and narrative 
are confusedly mixed together. This is 


more especially apparent in the first and second Parts of the Work. 


[ i. ] ‘ The Book of T'ang,’ known as ‘ The Canon of Yaou,’ and 
all but one portion (which, indeed, must be classed with the others), 
of ‘The Books of Yu’ are, professedly, the compilations of a later 
time. They all commence with the words which I have translated 


‘ On examining into antiquity, we find,’ . If the construction 

of the paragraphs, which has been generally preferred since the 
time of Choo He, be adopted, the point on which I am insisting is 
equally prominent. We should then have to render. — ‘ Wheh°we 
make a study of the ancient emperor Yaou, the ancient emperor 
Shun, the ancient Yu, the ancient Kaou-yaou, we find,’——— On. 
either version the chronicler separates himself from his subject. He 
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v> rites from a modern standpoint. Yaou, Shun, Yu, and Kaou-yaou 
are in the distant vistas of antiquity. 

In my notes on the first paragraph of the Canon of Yaou, I have 
pointed out the absurdity of the interpretations which the scholars 
it Han — Gan-kwo, Ma Yung, and Ch‘ing Heuen — gave of the words 
la question. Possibly, they had some idea of avoiding the conclusion 

10 which the natural reading of them would lead, and therefore put 
upon them the forced meanings which they did. Morrison would 

.fer from the first character,® that ‘a considerable part of the Shoo 
is merely tradition but the character is itself uncertain, and, even 

11 it were not so, no inference from it can be extended beyond the 
iocument to which it belongs. The scholars of the Sung and more 
recent dynasties seem never to have been struck with the uncertainty 
which either of the admissible interpretations attaches to the w^hole 
contents of the first two Parts of the classic. Their critical taste 
and ability made them reject the strained constructions of earlier 
times, but it never occurred to them to say to themselves, — ‘ Well ; 
but doing this, and taking the language as it ought to be taken, we 
cannot claim the authority for the records concerning Yaou, Shun, 
and Yu, which we are accustomed to do. Who compiled the Canons 
and the Counsels ? When did he or they live ? Are we not sapping 
the foundation of some of the commonly received accounts of the 
most early period of our national history ? Refiections like these 
do not appear to have occurred to any of the Chinese critics ; but 
I submit it to my readers, whether they might not have justly 
done so. 

At the same time, it is to be admitted, that the compiler of these 
Parts was possessed of documents more ancient than his own time, — 
documents which had probably come down from the age of Yaou 
and Shun. There are three things which to my mind render this 
admission necessary. Fii'st, there are the titles of thehighofficersabout 
the courts of the two emperors, which we do not meet at a later age. 
The principal personage, for instance, was styled ‘ The Four Moun- 
tains next to him was ‘ The Greneral Regulator ; and the minister 
of Religion was ‘The Arranger of the Ancestral Temple.’ The 
peculiarity of these designations indicates that the compiler had 
received them from tradition or from written records (which is 
niore likely), and that they were not invented by himself. Second, 
tbe style of these Parts is distinguished, in several paragraphs, from 

See the preface to hi» dictionary, p. viii. 
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that of the Books of Hea, Shang and Chow. The exclamations, 
‘Alas!’ ‘Ah !' and ‘ Oh !’ in particular, are expressed by characters 
which we do not find elsewhere used in the same way,® Third, the 
directions of Yaou to his astronomers, to determine the equinoxes 
and solstices by reference to the stars culminating at those seasons, 
could not be the inventions of a later age. The equinoxes were then 
in Taurus (Pleiades) and Scorpio, and the solstices in Leo and 
Aquarius. We shall find in the next chapter how' these statements 
have been employed to ascertain the era of Yaou. No compiler, 
ignorant of the precession of the equinoxes, which was not known 
in China till long after the Christian era, could have framed them 
with such an adjustment to the time of which he was writing. 

The two circumstances which I have pointed out in this paragraph 
may seem to conflict with each other. In the first place, the com- 
pilation of the Books of the first and second Parts of the Shoo, at a 
date long subsequent to that of which they treat, is calculated to 
lessen our confidence in them ; w’hile the admission, again, of ancient 
documents among their contents may be thought to establish their 
authority sufficiently. It is my duty, however, to call attention to 
both the points. They lie equally upon the face of the Books. It 
may be impossible to separate what is old from what is more recent, 
— to distinguish what the compilers added of their own from what 
was universally received before their time. Perhaps no two critics 
who make the attempt will come to identical conclusions. For my 
own part, I have no hesitation in adjudging the first two paragraphs 
in the Canon of Yaou to the compiler, and generally all the narra- 
tive portions in the other Books. 1 think, likewise, that I can trace 
his hand in various expressions throughout, which make us think of 
the dominion of the chieftains Yaou and Shun according to our 
impressions of the empire when it had been consolidated and extend- 
ed, many hundreds of years subsequent to them. 

[ii. ] The references to Yaou and Shun in the succeeding Parts 
of the Shoo are so very scanty as to excite oiir surprise, and induce 

Yaon and Shun do not appear as fril the time of 

dyn^tj that they obtained the 
P^’ominent place in the early history of 
the empire which is now assigned to them. 

In the Books of Hea, Shun is not mentioned at all, and Yaou is 
mentioned only once. In the third of the ‘ Songs of the Five Sons,* 

3 Consult , and in Index HI. 
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he appears as ‘ the prince of T'aou and T‘ang, who possessed the 
country of K‘e ’ In that description of him we hear the v'oice of the 
most early tradition. Yaou is not yet the emperor ruling over ten 
thousand States,’ but a prince or chieftain, having his seat north of 
tlie Yellow River, and ruling over the land of K‘e. We may doubt 
whether his authorit}* extended over all the territorv' subsequently 
known as K‘e-chow ; but it had not yet reached south of the Ho, 
and hardiv west of it, where it divides the present provinces of 
Shen-se and Shan-se. 

In the Books of Shang, Yaou and Shun are mentioned once, wheie 
the language is magniloquent enough ; but it is so vague that we 
can learn nothing from it as to their original position. In the 
Charge to Yue, (Part, iii., par. 10) E Yin is introduced as having 
said, ‘If I cannot make my sovereign like Yaou and Shun, I shad, 
feel ashamed in my heart as if I were beaten in the market place. 
We are then told that Yin, fired with this ambition, so dealt with 
T‘ang the Successful, that he became equal to Great Heaven. By 
this time Yaou and Shun had become mythical personages, embody- 
ing the ideal of a perfect sovereign. 

We come to the Books of Chow, and in them we have two refer- 
ences to the ancient heroes. The one is in ‘The Officers of Chow, 
where Yaou is spoken of under the dynastic name of T‘ang, an 
Shun under that of Yu, and the small number of their officers is con- 
trasted wdth the multitude of those of Heaand Shang.* The second 
is in ‘The Prince of Leu on Punishments,’ Ch. II. The passage is 
very confused; and some critics think that it speaks only of Yaou, 
while others (with whom I agree) hold that Shun is the subject of 
it. The traditions of his time (or, it may be, the accounts of them 
in the Canons) are blended with those of a still earlier date, and we 
8ee. as through a mist, the beginnings of the empire, as Shun lays 
its foundations, now by martial prowess beating down barbarian 
wickedness, now by humility and benevolence, with the assistance 
of his chiefs, conciliating the affections of the people. 

The above are all the places in the Books of Hea, Shang, and 
Chow, where Yaou and Shun are referred to. The first of them 
gives us a simple reminiscence, separated by less than half a century 
from the year assigned to the death of Shun ; and it is very instruct 
tive as to the real position which Yaou occupied. From the s^ond 
we learn nothing valuable ; but we find the men growing into ar^er 

4 See Bk. xx^ p. ^ B ^ 
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dimensions, as the distance through which they are looked back 
to lengthens. In the third their original smallness is indicated, 
though they are said to have secured the repose of the ‘ ten thou- 
sand States.’ The fourth is more suggestive, but we know not how 
to reconcile it with the statements in the Canons of the two first 
Parts. T‘ang is silent about Yaou and Shun, when he is vindicating 
his overthrow of the Hea dynasty. Woo, in the same way, has no- 
thing to say about them, when he would justify his superseding of the 
dynasty of Shang, Above all, the duke of Chow, the real establisher 
of the dynasty of Chow, and the model of Confucius, amid aU his 
appeals to ancient precedents in support of the policy of his House, 
never mentions them. When we turn to the She King, the book of 
ancient songs and ballads, no Yaou and Shun are there. It is nearly 
all, indeed, of the dynasty of Chow, and celebrates the praises of 
king Wfin and his ancestors ; but it is impossible not to be surprised 
that no inspiration ever fell upon the ‘ makers ’ from the chiefs of 
K‘e. They are mentioned once in the Yih King, but it is in the 
appendix to that Work, which is ascribed to Confucius, and the au- 
thenticity of which b much disputed. 

Taking all these things into consideration, — the little that b said 
about Yaou and Shun in the later Parts of the Shoo itself, and the 
nature of that little ; the absolute silence in reference to them of the 
She; and the one doubtful mention of them in the Yih, — I am brought 
to the conclusion, that the compilation of the first two Parts was not 
made till some time after the commencement of the Chow dynasty. 
Certain it b, that, during this dynasty, Yaou and Shun received a 
prominence which they did not previously possess. Confucius in 
particular adopted them as hb favourite heroes, and endowed them 
with all the virtues, which should render them modeb to sove- 
reigns in all time Mencius entered into the spirit of hb master, 
and, according to the bolder character of hb own mind, pushed 
the celebration of them farther, and made them modeb for all man- 
kind. Then, for the first time, under the hands of these two 
philosophers, they took their place as the greatest of sages. To the 
compiler, probably, they owed their designation of emperor or 
vicegerent of God, as well as all those descriptions which aid the 
natural illusion of the mind, and set them before us as ruling over 
a territory equal to that of the kings of Chow. 

3. The accounts of Yaou and Shun, and especially of the connec- 
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tion between them, are so evidently legendary that it seems strange 

The accounts of Yaoa and Shun ^ny One Can accept them as materials 

are evidently legendary. foj. history. When YaOU haS been On 

the throne for seventy years, finding the cares of government too 
great for him, he proposes to resign in favour of his principal min- 
ister, the ‘ Four Mountains.’ That worthy declares his virtue un- 
equal to the office. Yaou then asks him whom he can recommend for 
it ; be the worthiest individual a noble or a poor man, he will appoint 
him to the dignity. This brings Shun upon the stage. All the 
officers about the court can recommend him, — ‘ Shun of Yu,* an 
unmarried man among the lower people.’ His father, a blind man, 
was also obstinately unprincipled: his mother was insincere: his 
brother was arrogant ; and yet Shun had been able by his filial piety 
to live harmoniously with them, and to bring them to a considerable 
measure of self-government and good conduct. Yaou was delighted. 
He had himself heard something of Shun. He resolved to give him 
a preliminary trial. And a strange trial it was. He gave him his 
own two daughters in marriage, and declared that he would test 
his fitness for the throne by seeing his behaviour with his two 
wives ! 

We are to suppose that Shun stood this test to which he was 
subjected. We find him next appointed to be ‘ General Regulator,’ 
the functions of which office he discharged so successfully, that, after 
three years, Yaou insisted on his consenting to accept the succession 
to the throne. They then reigned together for about a quarter of 
a century, till the death of Yaou, who enjoyed the superior dignity, 
while Shun took all the toils of government. 

To the above incidents there are other two to be added from the 
Shoo. Yaou was not childless. He had at least one son, mentioned 
as Choo of Tan ; but the father did not feel justified in transmitting 
the empire to him, in consequence of the unworthiness of his character, 
so much did concern for the public weal transcend Yaou’s regard 
for the distinction of his own family. In regard to Shun, he 
appears in one place as a farmer, during the early period of his life, 
in the neighbourhood of mount Leih, which was not far from 
Yaou’s capital. 


1 M BttiMen, calUng these ch»r.cters Yu-shin, mpposes th»t the the 
Fu the ud Bsy s that they are ‘ simply a mythical combiDation of YS ( ^ ) and Shin 

in orfer to J^nnect the great deliverer [that Yu the Great] with the two old em^^ Y^.nd 
Shin.* This is an instance of the errors into which the subtler reasoners 
they write ‘ without hook.’ See ‘ Egypt’s Place in Universal Hutory, voL HI., p. 399. 
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In Sze-ma Ts'een and Mencius these scanty notices are largely 
added to.® We have Shun not only as a farmer, but also as a fisher- 
man, and a potter. His * insincere ’ mother is his step-mother, and 
his ‘ arrogant ’ brother but a half-brother. Yaou has nine sons, who 
are sent with his two daughters, and a host of ofilcers, to serve Shun 
amid the channeled fields. Even after this, his wicked relatives 
continue to plot against his life ; and on one occasion, when they 
thought they had accomplished their object, the bad brother, after 
saying that his parents might have the sheep and oxen, storehouses 
and granaries, proceeds to Shuns house to appropriate his shield and 
spear, his bow and lute, and his two wives to himself, when lo I 
there is Shun sitting calmly on a couch, and playing on his lute! 

There are other incongruities. Shun’s appearing in the Shoo at 
first merely as a private man was, according to Ts'een, simply 
through the reduced circumstances of his family. He proves him to 
have been of the blood royal, and traces his descent from Hwang-te, 
or the Yellow emperor. But Yaou was also descended from Hwang- 
te ; and thus Shun is made to marry his own cousins, — a heinous 
crime in Chinese law, and also in the eyes of Chinese moralists. My 
readers will probably agree with me that we ought not to speak of 
the history of Yaou and Shun, but of legendary tales which we have 
about them. 


4. Passing on from the connection between Yaou and Shun to 
that which Yu had with each of them, until he finally succeeded to the 


__ . , latter, we find much that is of the same 

The accounts of the connection of 

Tu with Yaou «nd Shun are of tbe character. Yaou, in what year of his 

same legendary character. • j i '' 

reign we do not know, appears suddenly 
startled with the ravages of an inundation. The waters were em- 


bracing the mountains, and overtopping the hills, and threatening 
the heavens with their surging fury. Was there a capable man to 
whom he could assign the correction of the calamity ? All the nobles 
recommend one K‘wSn, to whom Yaou, against his own better judg- 
ment, delegates the difficult task ; and for nine years K‘wan labours, 
and the work is still unperformed. 


For his want of success, and perhaps for other reasons, K‘wSn was 
put to death; and Yu, who was his son, entered into his labours.! 


2 See the ^ g£- ^ PP. 6, 7; and Mencius, V. Pt. i. clu H., et al. 

labours, is invested 

to me with a go^ den of difficulty. It is the univerial belief of the Chinese that Yu was the 
8on of K wftn. The bhoo does not tell U8 so. The language of ‘The Great Plan/ p. 3, does not 
necewtily imply the fact. Szc-ma Ta'ecn, Qi. U., p. 1, however, affirms it ^ ^ ^ 
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We have nothing definite in the Shoo about the year, or the manner 
of Yu’s designation to the work. Some time after the death of 
Yaou, when Yu is superintendent of Works, Shun compliments him 
on the success with which he had regulated the water and the land, 
and appoints him to be ‘ General Regulator ’ under him, as he himself 
had formerly been under Yaou, The measures of Yu in remedying 
the disasters of the inundation are detailed at length in the first of 
the Books of Hea, which I shall consider in the sequel. His 
appointment to be ‘ General Regulator ’ may be considered as pre- 
liminary to his being called to occupy the throne. The Shoo does 
not tell us that Shun had a son ; but Mencius assumes that such was 
the case, and that the son was weak or worthless like Choo of Tan, 
so that the example of Yaou had again to be copied. Three and 
thirty years after the death of that sovereign. Shun tells Yu that 
the laborious duties of the government wearied him, being now 
between ninety and a hundred years old, and summons him to 
take the leadership of the people. Yu declined the dignity again 
and again, till Shun waxed peremptory. They then reigned together 
for about fifteen years, when Shun died, and Yu was left in sole 
possession of the empire. 

This tale of Yu’s accession to the throne is not so marvellous as 
the story of Shun. It is sufficiently so, however, to bear out what 
1 have suggested of there being a legendary element in it. We 
cannot but be struck with the way in which the more sahent points 
of the previous narrative re-appear. The empire to the worthiest; 
the common weal before private and family advantage : ^these are 
the lessons for the enforcement of which the accounts of Yaou, 
Shun, and Yu, in their relations to one another, were framed to the 
fashion in which they have descended to us. 

5. Yu the Great was the founder of the dynasty of Hea. The 
throne descended in his line, for a period of about four centuries 
and a half. This fact sufficiently distinguishes 

Tn is the first historical , r-i j • j* » *. 1 . 

Tiller of ChinA. liiiD. froixi Yftou ftnd onxJiij ftncl indic&t^s toe 

point of time when the tribe or tribes of the Chinese people passed 


^ :zr :zr>’ ^ ^ 

Is also very strong in support of it 


^ ^ ) Notwithstanding these testimonies, I stiU query the point in my own mind. We lure 
data as to when Yu entered on his labours. The ststenienu of Menci^ K. 
i t iv 7 ascribe his aDDointment to Shun, while Yaou was stiU aliTe, »ud the 
Great Plan/ ^es U wbsequent to K wftn's death. language there should, probably, make 

lu take the most emphatic meaning giren to the term sppUed, in the Canon of Shun, and m 
hlencins, to Shuu's dealing with K‘w4u. 
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from the rule of petty chiefs, and began to assume the form of a 
nation subject to a sovereign sway. In the time of Mencius there 
were some who found in the fact merely an evidence of the inferi- 
ority of Yu in virtue to the more ancient heroes. ‘He made the 
empire,’ it was said, ‘ a family property, instead of transmitting it, as 
they did, to the worthiest’ Mencius of course had his reply. It 
was not Yaou who gave the empire to Shun, but Heaven, of whose 
providence Yaou was only the instrument. So in the case of Shun 
and Yu. Shun assisted Yaou in the government 28 years, and Yu 
assisted Shun 17 years. Yih, Yu’s prime minister, however, only 
assisted him 7 years. Then, moreover, the sons of Yaou and Shun, 
were both bad, while K‘e, the son of Yu, was a man of talents and 
virtue. These differences or contrasts in the situations were all 
equally from Heaven ; which thus brought it about that the people 
would have K‘e to reign over them, and not Yih. Mencius winds up 
his argument with a dictum of Confucius: — ‘T‘ang [Yaou] and Yu 
[Shun] resigned the throne to their worthy ministers. The sovereign 
of Hea [Yu] and the sovereigns of Yin and Chow transmitted it to 
their sons. The principle of righteousness w’as the same in all the 
cases.’ ^ 

Confucius and Mencius were obliged to resort to this reasoning 
by the scheme which they had adopted of the ancient history of their 
country ; but they explicitly affirm the fact to which I am calling 
attention, — ^that the empire, such as it then was, first became here- 
ditary in the family of Yu. This fact constitutes him a historical 
personage, and requires that we consider him as the first sovereign 
of the Chinese nation. 

6. Bunsen says : — ‘ Yu the Great is as much an historical king 
as Charlemagne ; and the imperial tribute-roll of his reign in the 
Shu-king is a contemporary and public document just as certainly as 
are the capitularies of the king of the Franks.’ ^ That Yu is an his- 
torical king is freely admitted ; but that the tribute-roll of his reign 
which we have in the Shoo-kirig was made by him, or is to be accepted 
as a genuine record of his labours, must be as freely denied. 

What Bunsen calls the tribute-roll of Yu’s reign is always edited 
as the first of the Books of Hea, which form in this volune the 

The account of Yu’s labonrg in the third Part of the Shoo. But all which 
8 hooc«nothereoeiredishi,to. 7 . details took place, or is imagined to 

have taken place, before the death of Yaou, not only before Yu 

1 Mencius. V, Pt. I., Chh. t, vi. 

1 Place of Egypt in UniTcrsal Hiatoiy, yol. HL, p. 395. 
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occupied the throne, but when there was no prospect of his ever 
doing so. The Book belongs to the period of Yaou and Shun, and 
appears out of its chronological order. Its proper position would be 
in tiie first Part ; and it must share in the general uncertainty which 
I have shown to belong to the documents of the oldest portions of 
the classic. 

In my notes upon the Book, p. 93, I have said that the name, — 

‘ The Tribute of Yu ’ — conveys a very inadequate idea of its contents. 
It describes generally the labours of Yu in remedying the disasters 
occasioned by the inundation referred to above, in paragraph 4, as 
startling Yaou, and his subsequent measures in dividing the land 
which he had rescued from the waters, and determining and appor- 
tioning the revenues to be paid by its different provinces. 

To enable us to judge of the credibility of Yu’s labours, we must 
first get before our minds some definite idea of the state of the 
counti’y when he entered upon them. Mencius thus describes it, 
giving the picture which he drew to himself from the records of the 
Shoo: — ‘In the time of Yaou, .when the empire had not yet been 
reduced to order, the vast waters, flowing out of their channels, made 
a universal inundation. Vegetation was luxuriant, and birds and 
beasts swarmed. Grain could not be grown. The birds and beasts 
pressed upon men. The paths marked by the feet of beasts and 
prints of birds crossed one another throughout the Middle Kingdom. 

Yu separated the nine different branches of the Ho, cleared the 

courses of the Tse and T‘a, and led them to the sea. He opened a 
vent for the Joo and Han, regulated the course of the Hwae and Sze, 
and led them all to the Keang. When this was done, it was possible 
for the people of the ]\Iiddle Kingdom to get food for themselves, a 
This may seem a sufficiently frightful picture ; but it is sketched with 
colours all too light. Such was the overflow of the waters of the 
Ho, that Y"aou spoke of them, from the point of view in his capital, 
as embracing the mountains, overtopping the hills, and threatening 
the heavens? .Ys they proceeded on their eastern course, they 
separated into a multitude of streams, and formed a delta of pait 
of the present provinces of Chih-le and Shan-tung, where the people 
were shut up on the elevated grounds, dhe waters of the Keang 
required regulating nearly as much. All the affluents of these two 
mighty rivers, and whatever other streams, like the Hwae, lay between 
them, were in similar disorder. The mountains where the rivers 

2 Mencius, Bk- HI-, Pt. I. iv. 7. 
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had their rise, and the chains of which directed their courses, were 
shaggy with forests, that rose from the marshy jungles which grew 
around them. If we suppose that when North America began to 
be colonized from Etirope, its rivers, from the St. Lawrence south- 
wards, had all been wildly and destructively flowing abroad, its rolling 
prairies slimy fens, and its forests pathless, w’e shall have an unexag- 
gerated idea of what China w’as, according to the Shoo, in the days 
of Yu. 

Into such a scene of desolation Yu went forth. From beyond the 
western bounds of the present China proper he is represented as 
tracking the great rivers, here burning the woods, hewdng the rocks, 
and cutting through the mountains which obstructed their progress, 
and there deepening their channels, until their Avaters are brought 
to flow peacefully into the eastern sea. He forms lakes, and raises 
mighty embankments, until at length ‘the grounds along the waters 
Avere everywhere made habitable; the hiUs were cleared of their 
superfluous wood ; the sources of the streams were cleared ; the 
marshes were Avell banked ; and access to the capital was secured for 
all within the four seas. A great order was effected in the six maga- 
zines of material wealth; the different parts of the country were 
subjected to an exact comparison, so that contribution of revenue 
could be carefully adjusted according to their resources. The fields 
were all classified with reference to the three characters of the soil ; 
and the rcA'enues for the Middle Kingdom Avere established.’ 

The Shoo does not say what length of time Avas required to com- 
plete so great an achievement; but we can gather from it that it did 
not extend over very many years. It was un fait occomplihQiox^ the 
death of Yaou. K‘Avan had laboured upon the flooded country for 
nine years without success ; and though it is not expressly said that 
Yu’s appointment was made by Shun after he became co-emperor 
with Yaou, tlie presumption is that it was so, — a presumption which 
might be declared a certainty if we could put confidence in the state- 
ments of Mencius. Mencius adds that Yu was eight years aAA'ay 
from his home while going backAvards and forwards on the work.* 
Sze-ma Ts‘een allows Yu thirteen years to put his curb upon the 
floods; w'hile Ma Yung thought that in three years eight of the 
provinces were so rectified, that Yaou considered the whole work as 
good as done, and resigned the administration to Shun.^ 

3 See » portion omitted in the quotation from Mencius abore. 4 See the c<»c!ading note 

on p. 150. 
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I have been careful to point out in my notes the indications which 
we have that Yu was not left single-handed in the enterprise. He 
had Yih with him to help to open up the woods with fire. He had 
Tseih to show the people how to cultivate the ground as it was re- 
claimed from the waters and the jungles. But if we allow that all 
the resources of the empire (so to speak) were at his disposal, the 
work \vhich he is said to have accomplished far exceeds all limits of 
credibility. 

I am glad to be sustained in this opinion by the judgment of the 
late Edward Biot the 3'ounger, and will here introduce some sen- 
tences from an able article by him in the ‘ Journal Asiatique’ for 
August and September, 1842. He says; — ‘The Yellow river, after 
its entrance into China, has a further course of 560 leagues; the 
Keang, taken only from the great lake of Hoo-kwatig visited by Yu, 
has a course of nearly 250 leagues ; the Han, from its sotirce to its 
junction with the Keang, is 150 leagues long. These three rivers 
present a total length of nearly 1,000 leagues ; and adding the other 
rivers [on which Yu laboured], we must extend the 1,000 to 1,500. 

Chinese antiquity has produced one monun)ent of immense 

labour, — the great wall, which extends over nearly 300 leagues ; but 
the achievement of this gigantic monument required a great number 
of years. It was commenced in pieces, in the ancient States of Ts‘in, 
Chaou, and Yen, and was then repaired and lengthened by the first 
emperor of the Ts‘in dynasty. Now such a structure, in masonry, is 
much easier to make than the embankment of enormous streams along 
an extent of 1,200 or 1,500 league.s. We know, in efiect, how much 
trouble and time are required to bring such works to perfect solidity. 
We can judge of it from the x-epeated overflowings of the Rhone, 
and the lower Rhone is not a fourth of the size of the Ho and the 
Keang in the lower part of their course. If we are to believe the 
commentators, Yu will become a supernatural being, who could lead 
the immense rivers of China as if he had been engaged in regulating 
the course of feeble streamlets.’* 

These illustrations of Biot are sufficiently conclusive. 1 may put 
the matter before the reader by one of a different chai*acter. I 
have represented the condition of the suiTace of China when Yu 

6 See the nnmber of the ‘ Joiirn»l Asiatique’ referred to, pp. 160, 162. Most of this chnpter 
»»s written before I h*d sn opportunity of seeing it. A sinologue of very extensive research 
calling in question, in conversation, the views which I told him I was going to propound about the 
Yu Kuug, I was led to make another effort (having made several fruitless ones) to obtain in 
Hongkong a copy of the ‘Journal AsUtique,* that I might find what were Biot’s views, and was 
fortunate enough,. among a heap of odd numbers, to discover what I a anted. 
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entered on his labours by supposing the regions of North America, 
from the St. Lawrence southwards, to have been found in similar 
disorder and desolation by the early colonists from Europe in tlie 
seventeenth century. Those colonists had not the diflSculties to 
cope with which confronted Yu; but we know how slowly they 
pushed their way into the country. Gradually growing in numbers, 
receiving constant accessions from Europe, increasing to a great 
nation, inferior to no other in the world for intelligence and enter- 
prise, in more than two centuries they have not brought their 
territory more extensively into cultivation and order than Yu did the 
inundated regions of China in the space of less than twenty years ! 

The empire, as it appears in ‘ The Tribute of Yu,’ consisted of 
nine provinces. On the north and west its boundaries w'ere much 
^ the same as those of China Proper at the 

organired, in Yu's time as it is repre- present daV- On the Cast it extended 

to the sea, and even, according to many, 
across it, so as to embrace the territory of Corea. Its limits on the 
south are not very well defined. It certainly did not reach beyond 
the range of mountains which run along the north of Kwang-tung 
province, stretching into Kwang-se on the west and Fuh-keen on the 
east. Even though we do not reckon those three provinces in 
Yaou’s dominion, there still remains an immense empire, about three 
times as large as France, which we are to suppose was ruled over by 
him, the chief of K‘e, and the diflTerent regions of which sent their 
apportioned contributions of grain, and other articles of tribute, to 
his capital year by year. 

But besides this division of the empire, the Book gives us another 
into five domains, by which it extended 2,500 k from the capital on 
every side, the whole thus constituting a square of 5,000 /<?. We 
have Yu’s own declaration of his services in completing those domains, 
and in organizing the regions beyond, as far as the borders of the 
four seas, and placing them under the government of four presi- 
dents.® It is impossible for us to put credit in this representation. 
The five domains cannot be put down on the territory of China, 
ancient or modern. I have shown in my notes, pp. 148, 149, the 
dilficulties which attend the account that we have of them. With 
reference to a similar but more minute arrangement of domains 
given ill ‘The Rites of Chow,’ Biot says that ‘it is evident that these 
symmetrical divisions have nothing of reality.’^ There is not the 

6 See the ‘ Tlh and Tseib,’ par. 4. 
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same difficulty with the division into nine provinces. Their moun- 
tains and rivers are, in the main, the same which have existed since * 
the earth received its present form, and which will continue to the 
end of the world. The difficulty is in believing that Yu dealt with 
them as he is said to have done, and that there was in his time an 
empire exercising sway over such an extent of the country. As we 
must deny, however, the division into domains, for the making of 
which we have what purport to be Yu’s own words, and which 
occupies six paragraphs in ‘The Tribute of Yu,’ it may be deemed 
less presumptuous to question the division into nine regions, which 
it is nowhere expressly said in the Shoo xhat he made, — to question 
it as not having been in existence at ail in his time. 

The accounts which we have of the empire subsequent to Yu for- 
bid us to allow that it had attained in his dax' so great a development. 

The third sovereign of the Hea dynasty, T‘ae-k‘ang, grandson of 
Yu, having crossed the Ho on a hunting expedition; found his return 
obstructed by the chief of K'eung, and was never able to regain his 
throne. His five brothers had gone xvith their mother, and were 
waiting for his return on the ‘banks of the L6, when they heard of 
the movement against his authority. They then poured out their 
sorrow in songs which are giv’en in the Shoo. One of them refers to 
Yu as ‘The sovereign of the myriad States!’ while another speaks 
of Yaou, ‘ the prince of T‘aou and T‘ang, who possessed this country 
of K‘e,’ — ‘ this country,’ which was then held by the representatives 
of Yu. Nearly a hundred years elapsed, after the expulsion of T‘ae- 
k‘ang, before the House of Hea regained sure possession of the 
throne. This was done, b.c. 2,078, by Shaou-k‘ang, whom we find 
lurking about, not far from the old capital of \ aou, for nearly the 
first forty years of his life, now herding the cattle of one chief, and 
anon acting as cook in the establishment of another, who discovex*s 
his worthiness, and gives him his two daughters in marriage. All 
these events transpire, we may say, on the banks of the Ho, and 
there is no indication of the country elsewhere being interested in 
them. It is believed that Yu died at Hwuy-k‘e in the present 
Che-keang; hut it w‘as not till the last year of Shaou-k‘ang that any 
chief w'as appointed in that part of the country in the name of the 
reigning House. 

When we come to the dynasty of Shang, b.c. 1,765—1,122, we 
find it difficult to admit that even then there was a China at all 
equal to that which Yu is said to have ruled over. The Shoo tells 
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US of its founder T‘ang the Successful; and in him and Kee, the last 
» sovereign of the line of Yu, we seem merely to have the chief of 
Shang warring with the chief of Hea. It next gives us some notices of 
the minority of T‘ae-kea, T‘ang s successor ; and then there is a blank 
in the history for three hundred years. When the field is occupied 
again, we meet with Pwan-kang, the 17th sovereign, in great trouble, 
engaged in transferring his capital from the north of the Ho to the 
present district of Yen-sze in Ho-nan, on the south of it. To re- 
concile the murmuring people to the trouble of the removal, he 
reminds them that he was only acting after the example of former 
kings, and that the capital of the dynasty had already been in five 
difierent places. The nation, evidentl}', had still its seat in the 
neighbourhood of the Ho, and notwithstanding all that Yu is supposed 
to have done in regulating the waters of that river, its principal 
settlement had to be frequently changed in consequence of inunda- 
tions. The accounts are not those of a great people, but of a tribe 
which had little difficulty in migrating from one spot to another. 

Later still, we find a fact which is more conclusive perhaps on the 
point in hand than any of the considerations which I have yet 
adduced. The empire of the Chow dynasty consisted, like that of 
Yaou, of nine provinces. The old province of K‘e formed three of 
them ; Seu was absorbed in Ts‘ing ; and Leang had disappeared from 
the empire altogether. Portions of the more eastern parts of it may 
have been embraced in the provinces of Yu and Yung, but much 
the greater part was wild barbarian territory, beyond the limits of 
the Middle Kingdom.® The kings of Chow ruled over a territory 
less than that of Yaou by the present provinces of Sze-ch‘uen and 
Yun-nan! The dominions of Chow were not under-estimated, but 
the dimensions of the empire in the days of Yu have been greatly 
exaggerated. We can no more admit that he ruled over the nine 
provinces ascribed to him, than that he executed the stupendous 
labours of which he has the glory. 

7. What then are we to think of ‘ The Tribute of Yu,’ telling us, 
as it does, of the nine provinces, and of the labours put forth, 

The view to be taken of the contributions imposed upon them 

Book Yu Kung. jjy p According to Biot, in the article of 

the ‘ Journal Asiatique, already referred to, we are 'to find in it ‘ only 
the progress of a great colony.’ He says further : — ‘Admitting even 
that Yu really visited all the points mentioned in the chapter, and 

8 See the Chow Le, Bk. xxxiiL 
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SO ran over more than the 1,500 leagues of which I have spoken, we 
should simply have to regard him as the first explorer of the Chinese 
world. In his general exploration, he established the posts of the 
colonists or planters on different points of the territory which he 
occupied by force, or which he obtained by a friendly arrangement 
V. ith the natives. He caused the wood around those posts to be cut 
clown, and commenced the cultivation of the soil. He may have 
commenced also, along with his colonists, certain labours on some 
rivers, carried off some stagnant waters, or embanked some lakes. 
At every one of his posts, he examined the productions of the ground, 
aod the articles which they could obtain by barter from the natives, 
rle then determined the nature of the contributions which every 
new colony should send to the mother colony. Such is still, in our 
days, the method pursued by the leaders of the pioneers who engage 
in exploring the deserts of America. They establish posts where tliey 
may purchase furs from the natives, and may commence at the 
same time the clearing of the forests. After Yu, the labours of 
draining the country and clearing the forests continued during some 
ages, and the result of all was attributed by Chinese tradition to the 
first chief.’ 

The reader cannot fail to be struck with the ingenuity of the 
above view; and 1 believe that there is an inkling of the truth 
it. It is certainly an improvement on the view previously 
advanced by Father Cibot in his very learned essay on ‘The Anti- 
fjuity of tfie Chinese,’ which appears under the name of ‘Ko a 
Jesuit,’ at the beginning of the ‘Meinoires sur les Chinois.’ Him- 
self of opinion that the territory on which Yu laboured was of small 
extent, Cibot thinks that this chief, remaining at the cmitre of his 
government in K‘e-chow, might yet have sent expeditions of disco- 
very, and to fix, on the ground of what he had learned of the other 
provinces, the imposts to be drawn from them, in the same way as 
has been done under all the succeeding dynasties, when it has been 
designed to extend the empire by colonies and the opening up of 
the country. ‘ Of how many countries of America,’ says he, ‘ have 
charts and descriptions been given, before they were peopled, or 
even on the eve of being so? If what has thus been said of their 
mines, productions, and curiosities, proves the knowledge of Euro- 
peans, what we find in the Tu Kung will prove the similar know- 
ledge w'hich Yu had of the territory of China. ^ 

1 See MenHrires concernant VHistoire, Sx~, dcs Cbiuois, toI. I., p. 213. 
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Foi’ myself, I cannot admit that Yu really visited all the points 
■which he is said to have done, nor can I find in the order in which 
his labours are detailed the steps by which the great Chinese colony 
actually proceeded to occupy the country. We recognize its primitive 
seat in the southern parts of the present Shan-se, "with the Ho on the 
yvcst and south of it. Across that stream lay the present Shen-se on 
the one side, and Ho-nan on the other. Into those portions of the 
country the subjects of Yu would penetrate long before they reached 
as far south as the Keang. In point of fact we know that they did do 
so. His son fought a battle with the prince of Hoo, at a place in the 
present department of Se-ngan in Shen-se; and the usurper E kept 
his grandson, T‘ae-k‘ang, a sort of prisoner at large in a part of Ho- 
nan. But the country of Ho-nan was in the province of Yu, the 
7th in order of Yu’s operations; and that of Shen-se ■was in Yung, 
the last in order. It is plain, therefore, that we are not to look in 
the Yu Kung for indications of the historical course and progress of 
the great Chinese colony. 

‘The Tribute of Yu ’ desciibes the country of China as its extent 
came to be ascertained in the course of the dynasties of Hea and 
Shang,and as its different partswere gradually occupied by the increas- 
ing and enterprising multitudes of the Chinese people, and contribut- 
ed their various proportions of revenue and tribute to the central 
government which continued to be in K‘e-chow. There were me- 
morials of toils which the great Yu had undergone in making good 
the first foot-hold of his tribe, and of allotments of territory which 
he had made to the most distinguished among his followers. The 
nature of the country, in many places covered with forests and 
inundated, had caused the colonists much trouble in their advances. 
It occurred to some historiographer to form a theory as to the way in 
■w'hich the whole country might have been brought to order by the 
founder of the Hea dynasty, and he thereupon proceeded to glorify 
Yu by a»scribing so grand an achievementtohim. Aboutthesametiine 
the popular stories of Yu’s self-denial, in remaining with his wife only 
four days after their marriage, in passing thrice by his door regard- 
less of the wailings of his infant son K‘e, in flying about over the 
country, here driving his carriage over the level ground, there 
forcing his way up the rivers in a boat, now toiling through the 
marshes in a sledge, and anon stalking along the steep and slippery 
sides of the hills, with spikes to his shoes, with a measuring line in 
his left hand and a square and pair of compasses in bis left, until his 
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body was wasted to a shadow, and the skin of his hands and feet 
was callous : — these popular stories found their recognition in the 
‘ Yih and Iseih,’ and prompted at once the conception of the 
romance of the Yu Kun^, and obtained for it a favourable reception. 
Ihen Yu could enter well into association with Yaou and Shun, and 
form a triad with them at the beginning of the Chinese monarchy. 
Their wisdom and benevolence appeared in him, combined with a 
practical devotion to the duties of his position, in which all sovereigns 
might have a model, that would for ever win them from indolence 
and self-indulgence, and stimulate them to a painstaking discharge 
of their responsibilities. 

The conclusion to which a careful consideration of ‘ The Tribute 
of Yu’ has brought me is thus far enough from the opinion of 
Bunsen, that it was ‘ a contemporary and public document of his 
reign.’ It is to be regarded on the contrary as a romance^ of which 
Yu is the subject, composed long after him, — composed probably 
after the dynasty w'hich he founded had passed away. Gibot quotes 
several Chinese authorities, affirming its late composition. Biot 
seems inclined to attribute the Book, as we now have it, to Confucius. 
‘It is at least certain,’ he says, ‘that Confucius brought together in 
this chapter various souvenirs long antecedent to his own epoch ;’ 
and he adds, that ‘ carrying its composition no farther back than 
this, we should have in it one of the most ancient geographical 
documents in the world.’ But I showed, on pp. 3-6 of these prolego- 
mena, that W'e have no sufficient reason to believe that Confucius 
had anything to do with the compilation of the Shoo. We have, 
moreover, an indication, I think, in the Shoo itself, that the duke of 
Chow was familiar with this record of Yu’s labours. Towards the 
close of that statesman’s counsels to king Ching on the ‘Establish- 
ment of Government,’ we find him saying; — ‘ Have w'ell arranged 
your military accoutrements and weapons, so that you may go forth 
beyond the steps of Yu, and be able to travel over all beneath heaven, 
even to beyond the seas, everywhere meeting with submission . ’2 
How was the duke of Chow acquainted with ‘the footsteps of Yu?’ 

It must have been either by tradition, or by some -written account 
of them. The latter is the more probable. I have already called 
attention to the fact, that the large territory included in Yu’s province 
of Leang did not form a part of the dominions of Chow. It was 
natural that the duke of Chow, so ambitious and far-reaching as we 

2 See Ft. V, Bk. XIX., p. 22. 
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know him to have been, should be anxious that the sway of his 
House should not come short of that ascribed to either of the previous 
dynasties. On another occasion, he summoned the duke of Shaou 
to go on with him, ‘ abjuring all idleness, to complete the work of 
Wan, till their empire should entirely overspread the land and from 
the corners of the seas and the sunrising there should not be one 
disobedient to their rule.’® His reference to ‘the steps of Yu’ does 
not prove that Yu really travelled and toiled and subdued the face 
of nature as the Yu Rung reports ; it only proves that such was the 
current belief at the commencement of the Chow dynasty, affording 
at the same time a presumption that that document was then among 
the archives of the empire. This is my opinion, — that ‘The Tribute 
of Yu’ was among the written monuments of ancient times, which 
passed from the dynasty of Shang, and came under the care of the 
Recorders of the Exterior under that of Chow. Then subsequently 
it was very properly incorporated in the collection of Historical 
documents now known as the Shoo. 

8. The opinion of Bunsen, that ‘The Tribute of Yu’ was a con- 
temporary and public document of Yu’s reign, was mainly grounded 
on the confidence which he reposed in the genuineness of a stone 
pillar, with an inscription, said to have been erected by Yu on the 
top of mount Hang, in the present Hoo-nan. He says: — ‘We have 
Yu’s own unquestionably genuine account of tbe labour employed 
upon the great work by which he saved the country in the inunda- 
tion. After the Egj^ptian monuments, there is no extant contem- 
porary testimony more authentic, and none so old as the modest and 
noble inscription of that extraordinary man. It is true that it has 
now become illegible, but a copy was made of it about 1200 in the 
time of the Sung, which has been preserved in the high school of 
Si-an-fu, and in the imperial archives at Pekin. Hager has given a 
tracing of it. Only those who are unacquainted with the subject 
can entertain any doubt as to its originality.’ Perhaps, if the 
learned writer had made himself more fully acquainted with the 
history of this tablet, he would have expressed himaelf as strongly 
against its genuineness. 

The casting of tripods or vases and of bells is asserted of Y'u by 
very ancient traditions. Nine vases particularly are ascribed to him, 
each one having on it a chart of one of the nine provinces. Biot 

3 Ft. V, Bk. XVI., p. 21. 

1 See ‘ Egypt's Place,' &c., vol. HI., pp. 394, 395. 
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says of them : — ‘The existence of these early sculptured or graved 
charts appears to me entirely admissible; — they represented the nine 
regions known to the first Chinese, and were not pictures of the 
empire of Yu. But after the ages which elapsed, without doubt, 
between this first chief and the dynasty of Chow, and after the 
extension of the Chinese rule, the respect of the Chinese for their 
ancestors became transformed into a veritable rite ; the pereonage 
of Yu increased in their remembrances, and grew into a sort of 
demigod, who had reduced the world to order. Then the nine 
regions traced upon the vases of Yu became the nine provinces of 
his pretended empire.’ That there were in the Chow dynasty nine 
vases, ascribed to Yu, and looked on as palladia of the empire, is 
sufficiently attested ; but it is by no means clear that they had on 
them a series of charts of his nine pi'ovinces. But this is not the 
place to enter on any discussion of them. The earliest mention of 
them will be found in a note below.^ I have introduced them here, 
merely to contrast the ancient references to them with the compar- 
atively modern era when the stone tablet on mount Hang began to 
be spoken of. 

The first writer whose testimony to the existence of this tablet is 
adduced is Chaou Yih,^ a Taouist recluse of the Eastern Han, who 

History of the tablet of Vu on towards the end of the first century 

mount King. It u all a fable. Qf quj- era. He has left US a ‘ History of 

Woo and Yue;’* but the Work so abounds in ridiculous stories, of 


2 For Biot's remarks, see the article on the Yu Rung in the ‘Journal Asiatiqiie.’ p. 176. The 
earliest reference to the tripods of Yu, is, I believe, in the Tso Chueii, under the 3d year of duke 
Seuen (bjj. 606), where a messenger from the emperor Ting appears in colloquy with a general of 
the State of Ts'oo. The general wished to know the size and weight of the tripods. Tlie answer 
— ‘The prosperity of the gort. depends on the sovereign’s virtue, and not on tlie tripods. 
Anciently, when Hea was distinguished for its virtue, they got plans of distant regions, and 
nmarkabU objects in them. The nine pastors sent in the metal of their provinces, and tripods were 
cast, with representations on them of those objects. This was done exhaustively, so that the people 
could recognize the sprites and evil things j and when they went among the rivers, marshes, hills, 
and forests, they did not meet with misfortune ; — ^yea, the sprites of the hills and waters did not 
come in their way. Thus a harmony was secured between the high and the low, and all received 
the blessing of Heaven. When the virtue of Ke« was all obscured, the tripods passed over to 
Shang, — for 600 years. In consequence of the cruel tyranny of Chow of Shang, they passed over 
to Chow. When the virtue is brilliant, the tripods though light are heavy ; when it gives place to 
darkness and disorder, they become light though heavy. Heaven sustains bright virtue ; — where 
that is, its favour rests. King Clung fixed the tripods in KSii-juh ; in the pres. Ho- nan), 

»nd divined that the dynasty should last 30 generations, and 700 years. Xhis is Heaven’s decree, 
and though the virtoe <rf Chow is decayed, that decree is not changed. You need not ask about 
the weight of the tripods.’ This account of the tripods is not very clear ; but it is as clear in the 
tamslation as in the original. We should not infer from it that they had on them charts of the 
nine provinces. Accounts differ as to what became of them, — whether they came into tlie posses- 


sion of Ts‘in, or were sunk in a river by the last sovereign of Chow, See the ^ ^ 
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•which I give a specimen below, ^ that we can put little credit in 
anything which it relates. Among other things stated in it was 
this: — that ‘the spirit-like Yu had left an inscription on the hill of 
Keu-leu ;’6 — Keu-Ieu being the name of one of the 72 peaks given to 
mount Hang, and indeed, the principal one of them all, so that the 
names Keu-leu and H&ng are sometimes used interchangeably. In 
various topographical Works, w'ritten between the Han dynasty and 
that of Y‘ang, mention is made of Yu in connection with mount 
Hang; but they only rejjroduce the fables of Chaou Yih, and say 
nothing definite of the piUar about which we are inquiring. 

Under the T‘ang dynasty, accounts of it were abundantly rife ; 
but there is no evidence that they were anything more than stories 
floating about among the people, or that any person of character 
had seen the interesting relic. On the contrary, the writer "who has 
given us the fullest deseription of it, tells us that he had himself been 
unable to find it on the mountain, after the most diligent search. 
This was the famous Han Yu, among whose poems is the following, 
on mount Keu-leu : — 

‘Upon the peak of Keu-leu, sure there stands, 

Yu’s pillar, fashioned by most cunning hands; 

The stone carnation, characters all green, 

Like tadpoles bent, like leeks invert, are seen ; 

^ ^ -b W $ + S : it ^ > # 0 + 

3 {|^. The catalogue of the imperial libraries calla him, See the 

^ ^ @ ^ 3^' 5 Of the accounts of this Book, 

the reader may take the following specimen : — ‘ K‘win being thrown into the water, after he 
was put to death on mount To, was changed into a yellow dragon, and became the spirit of abyss 
of Ta appointed to undertake the task of regulating the 

waters. For seven years he laboured without effect, and, full of heaviness, ascertained from 
some books of Hwang-te, that among the pillars of heaven, the south-eastern mountains, there was 
one called Tnen-wei where there was a book concealed, in characters of green gem, on 

tablets of gold, bound together with silver, which would be of use to him. He then went east, 
ascended mount HSng, and sacrificed a white horse. Not finding what he sought, he went to the tup 
of the mountain, looked towards heaven, and whistled. There he fell asleep, and dreamed that a 
boy, in red embroidered clothes, calling himself the messenger of the azure waters, came to him, and 
told him that if he ascended the Yueu-wei hill, on such and such a day of the third month, he would 
find the gold tablets. The boy at the same time indicated that this hill was in the east ; and thither 
Yu went, and on the day appointed dug up the gold tablets, with their gem cliaracters, which told 
him how to proceed to accomplish his mighty work.’ See Chaon’s Work, j/Q. 6 

art. 1. I say in the text that there ‘ was ’ such a statement in 
on’s Work, because that Work is now mutilated, and I have glanced over the copy to which 
1 have access without finding the statement in question. 
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With pheasants floating here, the phojnix there, 

Tigers and dragons make, between, their lair. 

A monument so grave is hidden well. 

And imps might pry, and nothing find to tell. 

A solitary Taonist saw tlie stone. 

’Twas chance him led. — I came, with many a groan. 

And, weeping fast, searched round and searched again ; 
"Twas labour lost, the quest was all in vain. 

The monkeys, ’mid the foliage of the wood, 

Seemed sadly to bewail my grieving mood.’^ 


Two important points are established by these lines ; — ^the one, 
that Han Yu himself, though he searched diligently for the pillar, 
could not find it ; the other, that the voucher in his time for its exist- 
ence was a solitary Taouist, one of a class which deals in things 
fantastic and prodigious, whose averment we pronounce, with a justi- 
fiable foregone conclusion, is more likely to be false than true. 

From the T‘ang dynasty we come to Sung. For more than three 
hundred years after Han Yu, we read nothing about the pillar. Still 
it was talked about ; and in the 12th century, two of the ablest men 
in China purposely visited mount Hang to put the question as to its 
existence at rest by their personal examination. They were Choo 
He, the most distinguished critic and philosopher of his age, and 
Chang Nan-heen, also an eminent scholar. Their search for the 
stone was as fruitless as that of Han Yu had been ; and to my mind 
the judgment of Choo He that it never had any existence but in 
Taouist dreams is decisive. Chinese writers account for the failure of 
him and the other intelligent seekers to find it, by, attributing to it 
a personal intelligence. It was ‘a spirit-like thing, which could 
appear and disappear at pleasure.’® 

Not very long after the search of Choo He, in the period Kea-t'mg 
(A.D. 1208-1224) of the 13th emperor of the Sung dynasty, there came 
to the mountain an officer from Sze-ch uen, called Ho Che, and was 


7 See the Works of Han Yu, ^ ll|q) ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ W ^ 

SEf tSuiar. of ® 

^ ^ ^ Wita-kung, of the T‘«ng dynasty. » M X 
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conducted by a woodcutter to the peak of Chuh-yung, where he 
found the monument and took a copy of it, whitli he had engrayed 
and set up in ih£ Taoidst monastery of Kwei-mun.® Here then was the 
monument seen at last, and the inscription on it copied, — ^more than 
3,000 years after its erection. So long time it had endured, stand- 
ing there on the mountain, exposed to all elemental influences ! This 
alone is sufficient to prove the falsehood of it. I have seen monu- 
ments in China a thousand years old, and which had been in a 
measure sheltered from the weather ; but in every case the engraving 
on them was in some parts illegible. The tablet of Yu could not 
have stood, where it is said to have done, for such a length of time, 
and been found in the condition in which Ho Che is said to have 
found it. What was brought to light in the 13th century was a 
clumsy forgery. I have called attention by italics to the fact of the 
copy being set up in a Taouist monastery. A Taouist brain first 
conceived the idea of the monument, and Taouist hands afterwards 
fashioned it. An ordinary forger would have left gaps in the inscrip- 
tion to tell their own tale of its ancient date ; but it was supposed 
that posterity would believe that this spirit-like thing had bid defiance 
to the gnawing tooth and effacing fingers of time. 

When the discovery was made public, it was not generally credited. 
We should have thought that so precious a monument would draw 
many visitors to it, now that its place was known, and that it would 
even become an object of the public care. No such thing. Even 
the copy taken by Ho Che would seem to have had the * spirit-like ’ 
quality, attributed to the monument, of making itself either visible 
or invisible. Under the Sung dynas^, people refused to receive it; 
and we have to come to the period Ching-tih^® of the Ming dynasty, 
in the early part of the 16th century, before we meet with it again. 
Then, an officer of the province of Hoo-nan, Chang Ke-wSn,^^ profess- 
ed to have found the copy engraved by Ho Che, which he transcribed ; 
and since his time it has had its place among the monuments, real 
or pretended, of Chinese antiquity. 

It will occur to the reader to ask whether the stone be still on mount 
Hang. In a copy of the inscription, published in 1666, by a Maou 
Tsang-keen, which is in the possession of the Rev. Mr. Chalmei*8, the 


under till* style that the lltU of the Ming emperors (|i^ ^ ^ 1&) reigned, jlJ>. 1506- 

mi a 51 ^^. 
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editor speaks of the difficulty of reaching the top of Keu-len, how- 
ladders are necessary and hooks, and says that he had himself been 
to the spot and handled tbe stone. But he says also, that the char- 
acters and stone had both been of an immense size, and are now all 
in fragments, so that the inscription cannot be made out. Let it be 
granted that there are some fragments of rock on one of the summits 
of mount HSng, -with old characters cut on them, how is it known that 
these were ever any tablet of Yu ? or how b any verification obtained 
from them of the inscription, as we have it ? Choo He and Chang 
Nan-heen, in the 12th century, might very well have seen the remidns 
described by TsSng-keen, and decided that Yu had never had anything 
to do with them. Their character shows certainly that Han Yu and 
the other writers of the T‘ang dynasty were only describing an ideal 
tablet of Yu, — which, indeed, we might conclude on other grounds. 
The only voucher for the points involved in the above questions is Ho 
Che, or rather the story which we have of his discovery of the monu- 
ment in the 13th century. 

The retdew which I have given of the history of the stone suffi- 
ciently shows my own opinion, that it b not entitled to the least credit; 
and I am supported In this view by the great majority of Chinese 
archseologbts, so little ground b there for Bunsen’s affirmation that 
‘ only those who are unacquainted with the subject can entertain 
any doubt as to its originality.* He based hb conclusion on a mono- 
graph of the inscription, publbhed at Berlin in 1811 by M. Klaproth, 
which I have not seen. I have read an account of it, however, in 
the second volume of Remusat’s ‘ Melanges Asiatiques.’ Klaproth, 
it would appear, having become convinced of the genuineness of the 
monument, addressed himself particularly to show that the ‘ tadpole ’ 
characters have been correctly identified. Thb might very well be 
the case, without the arguments which I have urged against it being 
at all affected. There was nothing to hinder the maker or makers 
of it, say in the time of the Sung dynasty, from dbguising their 
fraud, by writing it after the model of the most ancient forms of the 
characters. My friend, Wang T‘aou, in a Chinese monograph of it, 
observes on thb point : — ‘ The maker of it was clever in imitating 
the andent form of writing ; and it was thb ability which enabled 
him to impose on many.’ On the next page the reader will find a 
copy of the inscription, such as it is, taken from the sheet in the 
possession of the Eev. Mr. Chalmers. The characters were first 
reduced by a photograph, and then copied for a wooden block to 
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suit the size of my page. By the side of each tadpole character is the 
modern form which is supposed to have takeu its place< I pve it 
simply as a curiosity. In a note below will be found, some remarks 
on Bunsen’s attempt to translate it. More than sufficient space has 
been allowed to it in the text of these prolegomena, as my object, in 
adverting to it at all, was simply to show that an argument could 
not be constructed from it to invalidate the opinion which I have 
advanced as to the late origin of the Yu Kung^^ 


12 The identificatioa of a few of the characters in the copy of which Bunsen ventured a traasla- 


The 


gives the inscription 


tion was different from that in the copy here printed. 



_ 

■ “ - ■ -g, 

.. . , MStk#- Now I undertake to say, that of a good deal of Uiis 

it is not -possible to ascertain the meaning with any degree of certainty, Bnnsen speaks of a 
version by Father Amyot, published by Hager, which, he says, is not in the true sense of the 
word a translation. (This may be seen in Williams’ ‘Middle Kingdom,’ Vol. IL, pp. 204, 206.) 
He acknowledges Klaproth’s attempt to be a translation, but not quite accurate in some parts. 
His own attempt to give an accurate version I will not take the trouble to discuss. He says that 
those who have any acquaintance with the language will understand, from a literal Latin vwsion 
of the characters, the plulologicud principle on which his translation is based; but the fact is, that 
a very moderate acquaintance with the language is suflScient to show that Bunsen knew very little 
about it. If Ills interpretation of Egyptian monuments te not better than bis interpretation of 
‘ tile monument of Tu,’ his volumes on ‘Egypt’s Place in Universal History’ are of little value. 

If the writer of the inscription knew what he was doing in pencilling his tadpole characters, 1 
do not tliink they have all been correctly identified. Ac-cepting the identification givm in this 
note, I would propose the following as an approximation to a correct interpretation 


‘I received Me toords of the emperor, saying, “ Ahl 
A6S(x;iate helper, aiding noble ! 

The islands and islets may now be ascended, 

That tcere doors fur the birds and beasts. 

You devoted your person to the great overflowings. 

And with the day-break you rose up. 

Long were you abroad, forgetting your family ; 

You lodged at the mountain’s foot as in a ball ; 

Your wisdom schemed ; your bexiy w,as broken j 
Your heart was all in a tremble. 

You went and sought to produce order and settlement. 

At Hwa, Yci, T'ae, and H&ng. 

By adopting the principle of dividing Me voters, your undertakings 
were completed. 

Witli the remains of a taper, you offered your pure sacrifice. 

There were entanglement and obstruction, being swamped, and removals. 
The southern river flows on in its course ; 

For ever is the provision of food made sure ; 

The myriad States enjoy repose ; 

The beasts and birds are for ever fled away.” ’ 
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9. From the view which I have taken of the labours of Yu, the 
reader will understand that I do not identify the deluge of Yaou 
„ . , . , ,, , with that described by Moses in the Book 

Should the deluge of Yaou he ^, . 1 . -ii 

ideutified with that described in of Genesis. I am inclmeo, howevcr, to be- 

the Book of Genesis ? • .1 1 /. .1 <?■, 

lieve that, in the language of the Shoo-king 
respecting the terrible nature of the inundation which frightened 
Yaou and Shun, we have the voice of tradition, affirming the earlier 
and universal catastrophe, — universal at least in the sense that it in> 
volved the destruction of ‘all flesh,’ all the individuals of our race, 
excepting those who were preserved with Noah in the ark. 

Missionaries, — Protestant missionaries especially, — accepting the 
labours of Yu as historical, have expressed themselves incautiously 
on the identity of the two deluges. Dr. Gutzlaff, for instance, ifrrote : 
— ‘ We do not doubt but Yaou’s was the same flood recorded in 
sacred history, though we are not able to give the exact date from 
Chinese history ; nor do we hesitate to affirm that China was peopled 
after the deluge.’^ 

Bunsen has taken occasion from this to express himself with undue 
severity of ‘ the confusion and ignorance of the missionaries, believing 
that Yu’s labours referred to the Flood of Noah, which never reached 
China.’2 And again : — ‘The inundation in the reign of Yaou had 
just as much to do with Noah’s flood, as the dams he erected and 
the canals he dug had to do with the Ark. The learned Jesuit Fathers 
were well aware of this, but they were prevented by orders from 
Rome from publishing the truth. The fact of so absurd an idea 
being accepted by the English and Scotch Missionaries, and even by 
Morrison himself, is a very melancholy instance of the way in which 
the sound judgment of learned men may be warped by rabbinical 
superstition and the intolerant ignorance of their Churches, in the 
investigation of historical truth.’* 

Now, Morrison gave his opinion in the matter in very guarded 
terms ; and I do not think that he was farther from the truth than his 
critic. In the preface to his dictionary, p. xiii., he observes : — ‘ In 
the Shoo-king mention is made of a great and destructive accumula- 
tion of waters upon the face of the earth ; whether it be called In- 
undation or Deluge is immaterial. The removal of the waters, and 
settling the state of all the various re^ons then known is understood 
by the phrase Yu Rung. Yu was the person who efiected that 

1 See ‘A Sketch of Chinese History,’ &c., tqL I. p. ISO. 
p. 398. 3 See as above, p. 403. 
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work. This Deluge makes a grand epoch in Chinese History. After 
a fanciful account of the creation, there follows a period of Chinese 
civilization, when Fuh-he’s successors introduced marriage; govern- 
ment ; working in metals ; the use of musical instruments ; and 
characters for the division of time. The profligacy and misrule of 
the monarch Te-chih* is noticed, and then folloivs Yaou’s deluge; 
after which the earth is again represented as overspread by wild 

uncultivated vegetation, and over-run by savage beasts The above 

is a faithful outline of the picture drawn, by Chinese writers, of the 
history of. the ancient world as known to them. Its similarity to 
that given by the Jewish Legislator must be observable to every 
one ; and the probabilit)', that both accounts refer to the same remote 
facts, is not to be overturned by slight anachronisms, or a discordancy 
in the detail.’ 

To the same effect are the observations of Dr. Medhurst. He 
calls the time between Fuh-he and Yaou and Shun the ‘traditionary 
Period’ of Chinese history, and adds: — ‘While we might be unwil- 
ling to give full credit to what Chinese writers say of the events 
of this period, it is not improbable that much of it is drawn by 
tradition from the correct account of the antediluvian age handed 
down by Noah to his posterity. The coincidence of ten generations 
having passed away, the institution of marriage, the invention of 
music, the rebellion of a portion of the race, and the confused mix- 
ture of the divine and human families, closed by the occurrence of 
the flood in the time of Yaou, might lead us to conclude that in 
their allusions to this period, the Chinese are merely giving their 
version of the events that occurred from Adam to Noah. TVhen Yu 
ascended the throne, the lands were drained, and China became 
habitable.’® 

In these representations of two of the most distinguished Pro- 
testant missionaries, the traces of ‘ rabbinical superstition,’ and of 
subjection to ‘the intolerant ignorance of their churches,’ seem to 
me hardly discernible. Possibly there may be in the Chinese ac- 
counts of Fuh-he and his successors some faint echo of the primitive 
tradition ; — I am not concerned at present to enter upon that subject. 
What is said in the above quotations about the deluge of Yaou, how- 
ever, is misleading. The reader is led to suppose that it comes in 
Chinese history, as caused by the declension and wickedness of the 
times immediately preceding, — a judgment of Heaven. If it were so, 

* ® China : Its State and Prospects, pp. 5, 6. 
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the view which they take would be greatly strengthened. But the 
Shoo is entirely silent on this point. Not a word is said as to the 
flood’s being a punishment of the sins either of ruler or people. 

But now, according to the views which I have sought to establish, 
the labours of Yu are not history, but myth. He did not perform 
the prodigious achievements on the mountains and rivers which are 
ascribed to him. That he was the laborious founder of the Chinese 
empire, and did much within the small space of territory which was- 
then comprehended in its limits, there is no occasion to deny ; but the 
gradual extension of the empire and development of its resources and 
order, which were the growth and accomplishment of many centuries, 
have been attributed to him by the Chinese, and their romance has 
been accepted by missionaries and others. The labours of Yu being 
denied, no place is left in his time for the deluge of Yaon. The 
utmost that can be allowed is an inundation of the Ho, destructive 
enough, no doubt, but altogether unfit to be described in the words 
put into the mouths of Yaou, Shun and Yu about it. Did the 
compilers of the first Parts of the Shoo draw upon their fancy for the 
floods that embraced the mountains and overtopped the hills and 
assailed the heavens ? or did they find them in the tradition of a deluge 
by which ‘ all the hills that were under the whole heaven were 
covered?’ I prefer to take the suggestion in the latter question as 
the fact, and therefore think that in the description of the inunda- 
tion of Yaou’s time we have an imperfect reference to the deluge of 
Noah. 

10. Before leaving the subject of Yu and his labours, it will be 
well to say something on another point, the commonly received ac- 

ThdwpoiaticmofChiii. ^ount of which may be urged as inconsistent 
in tbetiiiie<rf’Yn. ^{je conclusions I have endeavoured to 

establish. Can the population of China in Yu’s time be ascertained, 
even approximately ? 

Two sinologues have touched on this question : — Edward Biot the 
younger, in articles on ‘ The Population of China, and its Variations,’ 
in the * Journal Asiatique ’ of 1856 ; and T. SacharoflF, of the Russian 
Embassy in Peking, in an essay on ‘ The Rise and Fall of the Chi» 
nese Population,’ translated into English last year by the Rev. W. 
Lobscheid. 

The articles of Biot were written when his knowledge of Chinese 
subjects was immature, six years before he published in the same 
Journal the view of the Yu Rung, to which I have had occasion to 
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make frequent reference. Had they been produced at a later date, 
he would not have accepted the statement of Ma Twan-lin, that the 
number of the people, on the conclusion of Yu’s labours, amounted 
to 13,553,923 souls ; — a number, which he, on certain hypothetical 
reasonings of his own, increased to 21,415,198. 

Sacharoff would reduce the smaller of these estimates to a single 
million ; but his remarks on the subject betray considerable confusion 
of thought. He says ; — ‘ Two censuses were at the disposal of native 
authors for ascertaining the amount of the population of China, 
during the happy reigns of Yaou and Shun, the epochs of the highest 
civilization. These were : — the division of the country for administra- 
tive purposes ; and the extent of the really cultivated land. The 
first would, indeed, be a sufficient ground for arriving at a satisfactory 
conclusion, if the ancientdocuments stated the number of the principal 
provinces. If, e. g., we take the nine provinces, into which Taou 
divided the empire in the 23d century, then the population must 
have been very small, and could hardly exceed 100,000 families, 
or one million individuals. A calculation based on the extent of 
arable land proves nothing, because the classics scarcely state how 
many square rods were counted to a family, whilst nothing is said of 
the total amount of cultivated land, so that by fixing a certain 
figure, we are obliged to accept an arbitrarily given number of in- 
dividuals.’^ 

I have endeavoured to find Ma Twan-lin’s authority for the asser- 
tion, that, when Yu had reduced the empire to order, the inhabitants 
amounted to 13,553,923 ; and the oldest writer in whom I have met 
with it is Hwang-p‘oo Meih, who died a.d. 282.* The statement, 
occurring thus, for the first time, about two thousand five hundred 
years after the date to which it refers, is of no historical value. As 
given by Meih, indeed, it is merely the result of certain calculations 
by him from the extent of the empire ruled by Yaou, and does not 
profess to be grounded on any certain data. So many absurdities are 
related, moreover, on the same page about Yu and other ancient 
worthies, that I am surprised the estimate of the population ever 
obtained any currency. 

For instance, Meih begins by referring to the legends about Shin- 
nung and Hwang-te, — how the empire of the former extended, from 

1 The Namaical ReletioBS of the PopaUtfam of Chine, Ac., p. 10. Hongkong: A Shortrede 
a Co., 18SA 2 See M^’s Chronioie of Emperon and Kings, quoted bj the editor of the 
Book! of the After Han, 
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east to west, a space of 900,000 ?e, and from north to south, 850.000 
le; and how the latter, after having invented boats and carriages 
to traverse this mighty territory, determined the position of the 
different States in it by astronomical calculations. The author 
thinks that what is said about Shin-nung exceeds belief; but he goes 
on to quote the authority of Confucius (taken however fix)ra the 
‘ Family Sayings,’ an apocryphal Book) for the empire of Chuen- 
heuh, as extending to the Moving Sands on the west, Cochin-china 
on the south, the Sea on the east, and Yew-ling (north of Chib-le) 
on the north ; and then, he comes to Yaou and Yu. Yu’s nine 
provinces contained, be estimates, 24,308,024 hHng, or nearly 368 
million acres, of which 9,208,024 kHng, or 140 million acres, were 
cultivable. Then comes in the amount of the population, and the 
further statement that the empire contained at that time 10,000. 
States. It is added on the authority of the ‘ Classic of Hills and 
Seas,’ a book full of all sorts of prodigious stories, that Yu made two 
of his officers — ^Ta-chang, and Shoo-hae — ^walk, the one from the ex- 
treme east to the extreme west, and the other from the extreme north 
to the extreme south, and count their paces. The former traversed 
223,300 /e, and 71 paces; the latter 233,5001^, and 75 paces; but 
we must suppose that Meih was here counting only 100 paces to a 
In fact, it is difficult to tell, how he took the terms, for he subjoins 
that, within the four seas, from east to west were 28,000 le, and from 
north to south 26,000. There were 5,350 famous hills ; 467 hills 
producing copper ; and 3, 609 producing iron. The writer is evidently 
writing at random. The estimate of the population is no more to 
be received than any of all the other notices which he gives. 

When Sacharoff says that, if we take the nine provinces, into 
which Yaou divided the empire, the population could hardly exceed 
one million individuals, it is difficult to understand what he means. 
If we could accept ‘ the nine provinces,’ as indeed veritable portions 
of the empire, and believe that the country was occupied, even thinly, 
to that extent, we might very well allow a population for them, not 
of one million, but of twenty millions. But the critical study of 
the documents of the Shoo forbids us, as I have shown, to think of 
Yaou and Shun as other than petty chieftains, whose dominions 

erently stated in the copy of the [ll 
which I have^— printed in ISIS, the £8d year of the rdgn Kea-klng. 
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hardly extended across the Ho ; and though Yu was the founder 
of a dynasty that lasted for more than four centuries, it is doubtful 
whether the last of his successors ruled over so much as the nine 
provinces of Yaou. The arguments on which I have maintfuned 
these conclusions might have needed reconsideration, if the estimate 
of thirteen millions and a half of inhabitants in Yu’s time had been 
supported by a tittle of independent evidence ; being merely a rough 
and random calculation at a period long subsequent, on the assump- 
tion of such a territory, those arguments are unaffected by it. 

The number of one million which Sacharoff would allow for the 
Chinese of Yus time is, it seems to me, abundantly large. The 
population of the country, in the time of king Ching, when the duke 
of Chow was administering the government, is given as 13,704,923 ; 
that is, according to the current accounts, the population had only 
increased 151,000 in eleven centuries and a half. If we suppose 
one million of inhabitants in Yu’s time, and that they doubled every 
two hundred years, they ought to have amounted, in the time of the 
duke of Chow, to about one hundred millions. And yet we may 
say that there was no increase at all in all that space of time. 
About 400 years after, in the 13th year of king Chwang, b.c. 683, 
the population had decreased below what it was in Yu’s days, and 
is given as only 11,941,923. It is evident from these figures, that 
the accounts of the population of the empire before our era cannot 
be regarded as approximations even to iJie truth ; — especially it is 
evident, that assigning to Yu more than thirteen millions is simply 
of a piece with the assigning to him the achievements of a demigod 
on the face of the water and the land. 

Ma Twan-lin, after Hwang-p‘oo Meih and other early writers, 
calls attention to the decrease in the number of States, composing 
the empire, under each of the three early d 3 masties. At a grand 
dttriar held by Yu on mount T‘oo, 10,000 princes appeared to do 
him homage ; — ^there were then 10,000 States. When the dynasty 
of Shang superseded Hea, those 10,000 were reduced to a littie over 
3000 ; and according to Meih, there was a corresponding diminution 
in the number of the people. In the beginning of the 12tb century, 
B.C., when king Woo established the rule of Chow, his princes were only 
1,773; and, again adds Meih, the people had dwindled corresponding- 
ly. But the people were more, according to Meih himself, in the 
be^ning of the Chow d}masty than they had been in Yu’s days, 
by 151,000 individuals. 1 say agun, that it is evident the 10,000 
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States, of more than twenty centuries before our era, never had any 
existence. The state of the country under the successors of Yu, 
which I have pointed out on p. 61, isaltogetherinconsistentwiththe 
idea of such an empire. The magniloquent style of speech, however, 
once introduced, subsequent writers adopted it. Confucius himself 
and Mencius adhered to it, hiding thereby from themselves, their 
contemporaries, and posterity the truth about their own times, and 
the small beginnings of their history in the distant past. 

11. I will not attempt to question the credibility of the Books 
of the Shoo lower down than the time of Yu. Those belonging to 
his dynasty are only three ; and each of them is brief. As I said in 
the first paragraph, from the beginning of the Shang dynasty, we 
seem to tread the field of history with a somewhat confident step. 
The Books of Chow are sufficiently to be depended on, for they 
must have been made public while the.memory of many of the things 
which they describe was still fresh. 

The results which I have endeavoured to bring out in this chapter 
are : — first, that Yu is a historical personage, and was the founder of 
the Chinese empire, but that nearly all that the Shoo contains of his 
labours is fantastical exaggeration ; and second, that Yaou and Shun 
were also real men, chiefs of the earliest Chinese immigrants into 
the country, but that we must divest them of the grand proportions 
which they have, as seen through the mists of legend and of philo- 
sophical romance. It seems folly to attempt to go beyond the Shoo, 
and push the history centuries farther back to the time of Fuh-he. 
We have now to inquire in the next chapter whether it be possible, 
from the Shoo or other sources, to determine with any satisfaction 
how long before our era we are to place those worthies. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THE DETERMINATION OP THE PRINCIPAL 
ERAS IN THE SHOO. 

THERE IS NO CHRONOLOGY IN THE SHOO; AND IT WAS NOT TILL 
THE HAN DYNASTY THAT THE CHINESE BEGAN TO ARRANGE 
THEIR ANCIENT HISTORY WrCH REFERENCE TO A COMMON ERA. 

THE PERIODS OF THE THREE DYNASTIES, AND OF YAOU AND SHUN. 
CHINESE HISTORY BEGINS ABOUT 2000 YEARS BEFORE CHRIST. 

1. On my first conception of this chapter, my idea was to desig- 
nate it ‘The Chronology of the Shoo.’ Such is the title of the third 
chapter of Gaubil’s ‘ Observations on the Shoo-king,’ in which he 
has touched, succinctly and ably, on nearly all the points to which I 
have to call the attention of the reader. ‘The Chronology of the 
Shoo,’ however, would be a misnomer. There is no arrangement or 
There is no Chronology succession of datcs in it which can be so dcs- 
in the Shoo. ci'ibed. We learn from it that the dynasty of 

Chow succeeded to that of Shang, and the dynasty of Shang or Yin 
to that of Hea ; and that prior to Yu, the founder of the Hea, there 
were the reigns of Shun and Yaou. In its present condition, it con- 
tains only scanty notices of a few of the sovereigns in the earlier 
dynasties, and the length of the reigns of two or three of them is 
stated ; but even when it was complete, it did not embrace a list of all 
the rulers of China, and of the number of years which they reigned 
respectively : — and much less did it specify any date as a great ei*a 
in the distant past, from which the commencement of the successive 
dynasties, and the accessions of the different monarchs in each of 
them, should be calculated. As Gaubil has observed, ‘ If we had only 
the Shoo-kinsr, we should have but confused ideas of the time com- 
prised in the four [five] Parts of the book.’ We need not be surprised 
at this. The chronology of a nation comes to be cultivated as a 
science, only after it has long subsbted, and when the necessity is 
felt of arranging the events of its history in regular series on the 
course of time. 
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2. It was in the Han dynasty that it was first attempted to 
construct a chronological scheme of the history of the empire. For 
this purpose its scholars employed the well-known cycle of 60 years, 

ch«,noiogisingbeg,pintheHan 2d year of the 76th revolution of 

dynasty. The cycle of 60 year*. which, according to the commonly received 

views, I am now writing ; and which is with the Chinese what the 
century is with ns. It was assumed that this cycle had been made 
in the reign of Hwang-te by Ta-naou, one of his officers ; but I need 
hardly say that the assumption rests on no satisfactory grounds. 
Believing the views which I have advocated in the last chapter to 
be correct, I must pronounce Hwang-te to be a fabulous personage, 
so far as any connection with the Chinese empire is concerned. If 
such a man ever lived at all, it was elsewhere than in China ; and it 
is not till we come to the times of Ts'in and Han, more than 2,000 
years after the period assigned to him, that we find Ta-naou spoken 
of at all.i And though the invention of the cycle is then generally 
ascribed to him, there are writers who give the credit of it to Fuh-he 
long before.2 What is of more importance to observe is, that the 
cycle, as it is now universally recited and written, was not employ- 
ed before the end of the Former Han dynasty, i.e., until after the 
commencement of our Christian era, to chronicle years at all : — its 
exclusive use was to chronicle the days. Koo Yen-woo, one of the 

The origin .1 G«i.of the a^est scholars of the present dynasty, says 

cyde wa« to chronicle days. cxpressly on this point: — ‘The 22 cyclc 

characters [*.d., the 10 stem characters from Md to kwei, and the 
12 branch characters from tsze to liae] were used by the ancients to 
chronicle the days, and not to chronicle the years. For chronicling 
the years there were the 10 stem names of oh-fung^ &c., down to 
twan-mung, and the 12 branch names of she-fe-kih, &c., down to 
jiiy-Iian. The way of later times, to say that such a year was 
ked-tsze, and so on, was not the ancient way.’® Yen-woo then quotes 
from the preface to the Wae-kej* or ‘Additional Records,’ a supple- 


A -itHil W i* ^ a# -ft ¥ L « « H . SI #. a. « 
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ment to the ‘ General Survey ’ of History by Sze-ma Kwang,® with 
whom Lew Shoo, its author Avas associate, the following testimony : 
— ‘ The years of the sovereigns before ( ! ) and after Fuh-he, doAvn 
to king Le, are, I apprehend, dark and hardly to be ascertained ; 
and we borrow the names of the kea-tsze cycle to chronicle them;’ 
adding himself : — ‘When did this practice of borrowing the cycle 
names to chronicle the years commence? It commenced in the time 
of the usurper Mang ’ (a.d. 9 — 22). The statement of this writer, 
that the ancients chronicled years by the names oh-fung shS-t‘e- 
kih, &C., is very questionable ; but I must content myself, for the 
present, with referring to what is said on the subject in the appendix 
to this chapter, on the ‘Astronomy of the ancient Chinese,’ Avith 
which the Rev. Mr. Chalmers has favoured me. So far as my read- 
ing has gone, there cannot be produced a single uncliallengeable 
example of the naming of any year by any cycle characters what- 
ever, previous to the termination of the ChoAv dynasty. 

In the Shoo itself the current cycle b used to chronicle days, and 
days only. Years are specitied according to their order in the reign 
of the sovereign to whom they are referred. Such specification of 
years, however, is in our classic exceedingly rare. 

There can be no doubt that before the Han dynasty a list of sove- 
reigns, and of the lengths of their several reigns, was the only method 
■ . . which the Clunese had of determin- 

The ancient method of determining the . . i- , . . 

length of Chinese histoiy. The want of do- mg the duration of their national 

eumenta which could make it a vailable now. i.. ii 

history. And it would still be a 
sufficiently satisfactory method, if we had a list of sovereigns and of 
the years each reigned, that was complete and reliable. We do not 
have this, however. Even in the early part of the Han dynasty, 
Sze-ma Ts‘een’8 father and himself were obliged to content themselves 
with gfiving simply the names and order of most of the rulers in the 
dynasties of Shang and Hea. The lengths of the several reigns in 

S Sze-ma Kwang geta the credit of Szing the standard chronology ; but let mecall the attention 
of the student to Choo He’s account of the matter. He tells ns : — ‘AiTben Kwang Srst made a 
Chroaokigical scheme, his earliest date was the 1st year of Wei-led (b.c. 424). Afterwards, he 
extended his dates to the time of Kong and Ho (b.c. 840). After this again, he made bis “ Ex- 
amination of Antiquity,” beginning with the period of “highest antiquity,” bnt he oonld gire no 
dates of years earlier than that time of Knng and Ho. It wi^ Sbaou E*ang-tsee who poshed the 
.-ImUtioai up to tha Xrt of T«w (jS -A ^ ^ ^ ^ 

quoted in Httng Ch^n-fang’s notes on the annals of the Bamboo Books, — , p. 4. Choo He 
uppears to hare been fascinated in a meaenre by the Bamboo Books. 
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the standard chronology have been determined, mainly, I believe, to 
make the whole line stretch out to the years which had been fixed 
on astronomical considerations for the periods of Chung-k‘ang of the 
Hea dynasty and of Yaou. It will be seen in the sequel, and more 
fully in the next chapter, how the Bamboo Books contrive to shorten 
many of the reigns, so that those periods shall be less remote than 
they are commonly placed by about 200 years. 

If in the Four Books, or in any other books of the Chow dynasty, 
we had a statement of the length of the national history from any 
given era to that of the writer, the notice Avould be exceedingly 
valuable. Or, if the lengths of the reigns of the sovereigns of 
Shang and Hea, cursorily mentioned, were given, we should be in a 
position to make an approximate computation for ourselves. I do 
not know, however, of more than two passages in all those books, 
Avhich are really helpful to us in this point. Both of them are re- 
ferred to by Gaubil. If the reader will turn to the passage translated 
from the Tso-chuen, in the note on p. 67 above, he will see it there 
stated that the dynasty of Shang possessed the empire for 600 years. 
That is one of the passages. The other is the very last chapter of 
the Works of Mencius, where that philosopher says that ‘ from Yaou 
and Shun to T‘ang — a period including all the d^masty of Hea — were 
500 years and more ; that from T‘ang to king Wan — the period of 
the Shang dynasty — were 500 years and more ; and that from king 
W^Sn to Confucius were 500 years and more.’ Now, we know that 
the birth of Confucius took place in B.c. 551. Adding 551 to the 
1500 years ‘and more,’ given by Mencius, we have the era of Yaou 
and Shun, at 2,100 years before our Saviour,” or thereabouts. The 
words of Mencius, — ‘from Yaou and Shun to T‘ang,’ are, indeed, 
sadly indefinite. Does he mean the end of Shun’s reigii, and the 
beginning of Yu’s? or does he mean the beginning of Yaou’s reign ? 
I think it was the latter which he intended. But vague as his lan- 
guage is, I do not think that with the most painstaking research we 
can determine anything more definite and precise concerning the 
length of Chinese history than it conveys. Mencius knew nothing of 
rulers before Yaou, nor do I. What we are told of Yaou and Shun, 
moreover, is little trustworthy. About 2,000 years before the 
Christian era, China, which has since become so large an empire, 
rises before us, with small beginnings, in the vista of the past. I 
do not think that anything more precise than this can be said upon 
the subject. Let us see. 
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3. Tlie last of the kings of the Chow dynasty mentioned in the 
Shoo is P‘ing, the 13th of the line, whose ‘Charge to Prince Wan’ 
of Tsin forms the 28 th Book of the 5th Part. His place in history 

The period of the Chow ascertained. Confucius’ Chronicle of 

dynasty. ^]jg Qh'yfj Xs‘ew Commences in b.c. 721. The 

1st of the 36 eclipses mentioned in it took place tiiree years after, on 
the 14th February (n.s.), b.c. 719; and it is recorded that in the 
month after king P'ing died.* Here, therefore, is a point of time 
about Avhich there can be no dispute. In the tvords of Gaubil, ‘we 
know the time of the end of the Shoo-king.’ An earlier date in the 
Chow dynasty is known w'ith the same certainty. The She mentions 
an eclipse which took place on the 29^th August, b.c. 775, in the 6th 
year of king Yew, who preceded P‘ing.^ Yew reigned 11 years, and 
his predecessor, king Seuen, 46, whose reign consequently commenced 
B.c. 826. Up to this date Cliinese chronologers agree. To the 
ten reigns before king Seuen, the received chronologj' assigns 295 
years, making the djmasty begin in b.c. 1,121. The Bamboo Books 
assign to them only 223, making it commence in b.c. 1,049. In the 
lengths of five of the reigns the two schemes agree ; but whether 
the longer estimate of the other five or the shorter is to be preferred, 
I do not see that we have sufficient grounds to determine. Gaubil, 
reasoning from the cycle names of the days, which are given in 
several of the Books of Chow' (as I have pointed out in my notes on 
the various passages), would fix the commencement of the dynasty 
in b.c. 1,111 [or 1,110]. If we suppose that Mencius, as is most 
likely, in saying that ‘ from king Wan to Confucius were 500 years 
and more,’ intended by ‘ king Wan ’ the commencement of the Chow 
dynasty, we have to conclude that this era must be between b.c. 1,051 
and 1,161. The date in the Bamboo Books places it too late; that 
in the common chronology cannot be far from the truth. 

4. In treating of the period of the Shang dynasty, we cannot fix 
a single reign with certainty by means of astronomical data. The 
The period of the Shang common chronology assigns to it 28 reigns ex- 
dynasty. tending over 644 years, so that its commence- 

ment was in B.c. 1,765. The Bamboo Books make the sovereigns to 
be 30, and the aggregate of their reigns only 508, so that the djmas- 
ty began in B.c. 1,557. Pan Koo of the Han made the length of 
the dynasty 529 years. 

> H m .3. B E. H ^ 

2 See the She, Pt. II., Bk. IV., Ode ix.— 
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The difference of two reigns between the schemes of Sze-ma Kwang 
and the Bamboo Books is unimportant, and, if they otherwise agreed, 
could only affect the length of the dynasty by 6 years. Some re- 
marks on those reigns will be found in the note on Mencius, V., Pt. 
I., V. 5. That the number of reigns is not over-estimated we may 
infer from the statement of Mencius that between T‘ang, the founder 
of the dynasty, and Woo-ting, the 20th (or 22d) sovereign, ‘there 
had been six or seyen worthy and sage rulers.’^ In the 15th of the 
Books of Chow, the names of three of the sovereigns are given, and 
the duration of their reigns, to show how Heaven is likely to crown 
a good king with length of sway : — T‘ae-mow, who reigned 75 years ; 
Woo-ting, who reigned 59 ; and Tsoo-ke^ who reigned 33. The two 
schemes which I have mentioned agree in the length of those reigns, 
and of five others. From the statement in the Tso-chuen, that the 
Shang dynasty lasted 600 years, and that of Mencius, that ‘from 
T‘ang to king Wan w'ere 500 years and more,’ we may judge that the 
644 years assigned to the Shang by the standard chronology are too 
many, and the 508 years of the Bamboo Books too few. 

5. According to the common chronology, the dynasty of Hea 
lasted 439 years ; according to the Bamboo Books, it lasted 481. The 

difference between the two schemes is not 

The period of the Hea dynasty. ^ t. .ti • j.t. 

great, though they agree exactly m the 
lengths of three of the reigns only. Mencius’ Avords, that ‘ from Yaou 
and Shun to T‘a'ng were 500 years and more,’ include the period of 
Yaou and Shun as well as that of the Hea dynasty ; but the years 
which he assigned to the two early sages, probably, did not differ 
much, if at all, from the common estimate of the two chronologies.® 
If we add 150 years either to 431 or 439, the sum is under 600 
years. The period usually assigned to the Hea dynasty cannot be 
far from the truth. 

In the 4th of the Books of Hea we have the record of an astro- 
nomical fact, which w'e might hope w'ould enable us to determine the 
time of its occurrence, with as much certainty as the year of the death 
of king P‘ing of the Chow dynasty is determined. In the reign of 
Chung-k‘ang, the 3d of Yu’s successors, there was an eclipse of the 
sun in the sign Fang. Sze-ma Kwang places the event in Chung- 
k'ang’s 1st year,==B.c. 2,158 (or 2,159) ; the Bamboo Books place it 
in his 5th year,=, according to them, b.c. 1,947 (or 1,948). Neither 

l See Mencitu, Pt. I. i. 8.—^ ^ ^ 

2 Compare his statements in V. Pt. I., ▼. and vi. 
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of these years can be correct. Such an eclipse could not have taken 
place in them. 

Gaubil tells us that the most famous astronomers of the T‘ang 
dynasty, and subsequently those of the Yuen, determined this eclipse 
for the year b.c. 2,128 (or 2,127) on the Ist day of the 9th month, 
which year, moreover, they fixed as the 5th of Chung-k‘ang; and 
that other astronomers of the same dynasties determined it for B.c. 
2,155 (or 2,154), which would be the 5th of Chung-k‘ang in the 
common chronology. He himself adopted and zealously supported 
the latter determination ; but subsequent and more accurate calcula- 
tions seem to prove that he was in error. The reader is referred to 
what I have said on the subject in the body of the Work, pp. ] 67, 168. 
The eclipse of b.c. 2,128 may possibly be that mentioned in the 
Shoo; and yet a different one, or more than one, may be found, 
within the period of the Hea dynasty, which would satisfy the 
necessary conditions. The authenticity of the Book in which we 
have the statement about the eclipse is called in question ; but 1 
have pointed out that that particular passage is guaranteed by its 
being quoted in the Tso-chuen. The history or story in connection 
with which the statement is given is also put down, by Bunsen * and 
others, as nothing better than ‘a popular fable;’ and neither am I 
concerned to deny this : — it may very well consist with the reference 
to the natural ph®nomenon which actually occurred. That phmno- 
menon, however, shows that neither of the current chronologies of 
the time is to be relied on ; and it does not by itself enable us to fix 


the time of the reign of Chung-k‘ang. 

6. We come to the earliest period of Chinese history, — that of 
Yaou and Shun. The Shoo assigns 50 years of independent reign- 


Period of Taoa and Shun. 


ing to Shun : and Sze-ma Kwang and the Bam- 
boo Books adopt the estimate. It says also 


that he was on the throne along with Yaou 30 years. Mencius says 


these were only 28 ; but the two additional years may be made out 
by supposing that they were years of mourning after the death of 


Yaou. Yaou had reigned at least 70 years, before he felt the neces- 


sity of some one to relieve him of the toils of government.^ Both 
K^vang and the Bamboo Books adopt Yaou’s 70th year, as the date 
of Shun’s association with him, and so assign to him in all 100 years. 


Pan Koo gives 70 years to him, and 50 to Shun, thus strangely 


3 Egypt’s Place in Umrersal Riatoiy, toL HI., p. 402. 
1 See the Caaou of Yaou, p. 12. 
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allowing the 28 or 30 years of their associate rule to drop altogether 
out of his chronolog}'.^ Kwang’s standard tables place Yaou’s first 
year in b.c. 2,357, (or 2,356) ; the Bamboo Books place it in 2,145. 
There is thus a difference of rather more than 200 years between 
them. As we found them both wrong in regard to the reign of 
Clmng-k'ang, we must hence conclude that they are wrong also in 
regard to the period which we are now examining. 

It has been generally supposed that Yaou’s directions to the as- 
tronomers He and Ho, in the first Book of the Shoo, furnished data 
sutficientlj'^ certain to enable us to determine his era. The Shoo does 
not tell us indeed, in what year of his reign Yaou delivered those 
instructions, but the chronologers have all assumed that it was in 
his first year. The remarks of Mr. Chalmers on the point, in the 
appendix to this chapter, show that the value of Yaou’s observations 
for chronological determinations has been overrated. The emperor 
tells his officers, that, among other indications which would enable 
them to fix the exact period of the cardinal points of the year, the 
vernal equinox might be ascertained by observing the star neaou ; 
the summer solstice by observing the star ho ; the autumnal equinox 
by observing the star heu ; and the winter solstice by observing the 
star maou. It was assumed by the scholars of the Han dynasty that 
by neaou was to be understood the constellation or equatorial space 
then called sing^^ beginning at « Hydra, and including a space 
of 2® ; and that by ho w'as to be understood fang^ coiTesponding to 
Scorpio, and including 4®. It was assumed also, that, as the result 
of the observation (of the manner of which the Shoo says nothing), 
sing would be found to pass the meridian at six o’clock in the evening, 
at the vernal equinox; and that the other stars mentioned would 
pass it at the same hour at the seasons to which they were referred. 

I do not think there is any reason to call these assumptions in 
question. The scholars of Han, ignorant of the fact of the procession 
of the equinoxes, could not have arbitrarily fixed the particular 
stara to suit their chronological views ; — their determination of them 
must have been in- accordance with the voice of accredited tradition. 
Supposing that the stars were all what it is now believed they w’ere, 
to what conclusions are we led by them as to the era of Yaou? 

Bunsen tells us that Ideler, computing the places of the constella- 
tions backwards, fixed the accession of Yaou at b.c. 2,163,® which is 

a See -the 

T'’ ® ^ 6 PUce of Egypt, 

&C., m., p. 100. 
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only 18 years before the date in the Bamboo Books. On the other 
hand, J. B. Biot finds in the statements of the Shoo a sufficient con- 
firmation of the date in the received chronology, b.c. 2,357.® Freret 
was of opinion that the obseiT'ations left an uncertainty to the extent 
of 3 degrees, leaving a margin of 210 years.’^ It seems to myself 
that it is better not to insist on pressing what Yaou says about 
the stars of the equinoxes and solstices into the service of chronology 
at all. Gaubil, Biot, and the other writers on the subject, all quote 
Yaou’s observations so far as they had astronomical reference; but 
they take no notice of other and merely popular indications, which 
he delivered to his officers to help them to ascertain the seasons. 
They would know the spring, he tells them, by the pairing of birds 
and beasts, and by the people’s beginning to disperse into the country 
on their agricultural labours. Analogous indications are mentioned 
for summer and autumn ; till in the winter time the people would 
be found in their cosy corners, and birds and beasts with their coats 
downy and thick. Taken as a whole, Yaou’s instructions to He 
and Ho are those of a chief speaking popularlj’^, and not after the 
manner of a philosopher or astronomer. We must not look for 
exactness in his remarks about the cardinal stars. The mention of 
them in the earliest portion of the Shoo proves that its compiler, 
himself, as I showed in the last chapter, of a later date, had traditions 
or written monuments of a high antiquity at his command ; but 
Yaou was as likely to be speaking of what he had received from his 
predecessors as of what he had observed for himself; and those 
predecessors may not have lived in China, but in another region 
from w'hich the Chinese came. If it >vere possible to fix the exact 
century, in which it was first observed that the stars of the equino:>.es 
and solstices were neaou and heu, ho and viaoii, that century may 
have been anterior to Yaou, and not the one in which he lived. 

7. Prom the review which 1 have thus taken of the different 
periods of Chinese history, documents purporting to belong to which 
are preserved in the Shoo, it will be seen that the year b.c. 775 is the 
earliest date which can be said to be determined with certainty. The 
exact year in which the Chow dynasty commenced is not known ; 
and as we ascend the stream of time, the two schemes current among 
the Chinese themselves diverge more widely from each other, while 
to neither of them can we accord our credence. The accession of 
Yu, the first sovereign of the nation, was probably at some time in 

6 Etudes 8111 VAstronomic Indienne et Cliinoise, pp. 361-366. 7 Bansen, as above ; p. 401 . 
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the nineteenth century before Christ ; and previous to him there 
were the chiefs Shun and Yaou. Twenty centuries before our era 
the Chinese nation appears, beginning to be. To attempt to carry 
its early history to a higher antiquity is without any historical 
justification. There may have been such men as Chinese writers talk 
of under the appellations of Chuen-heuh, Hwang-te, Shin-nung, Fuh- 
he, &c. ; but they cannot have been rulers of China. They are chil- 
dren of the mist of tradition, if we should not rather place them in, 
the land of phantasy. 

For myself, I had adopted the chronology of the Septuagint as 
nearer the truth than that of our present Hebrew Bibles, more than 
five-and-twenty years- ago, before it was definitely in my plan ot 
life to come to China as a missionary ; but the history of China need 
not seriously embarrass any one who follows the shortest chronology 
of Scripture. Writers like Bunsen, who follow the will-o’-the-wisps 
of their own imagination, may launch their shafts against the in- 
tolerance of churches, and narrow-mindedness of missionaries. On 
Chinese ground we can afford to laugh at their intolerance. Each 
holt they discharge is mere hruiuni fuhnen ; each shaft, imbelle telum. 


APPENDIX 

ON THE 

ASTRONOMY OF THE ANCIENT CHINESE. 

By the Bev. John, Chalmerg, A.M. 

1. The Chinese believed the earth to be a plane surface; — “straig-ht, square, and 
large,” 1 measuring each way about 5,COO/e (=I,.500 miles), and bounded on tlic 

four sides by “ the four seas.” 2 The North sea and 
the West sea were of course purely imaginary. The 
earth was motionless, while the sun and tlie moon and the starry heavens were con- 
tinually revolving with great rapidity. This is the fixed belief of the Chinese even at 
the present day. The sun was estimated to be about 1.5,000 le (=4000 miles) from 
tlie earth, and it was supposed that the city of Loh was in “ the centre of he.aven and 
earth,” — the middle of the Middle Kingdom.2 In other places the shadow of a per- 
pendicular gnomon was not due north and south at noond-ay, or else it was too short 

* ii[’ ~)j’ Yih-king, 

Pt, ii. U— 23. 3 Siioo, Pt. V. Bk. Xll. U. 
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or too long- ; but here it waa not found to deviate in either direction, and its length on 
midsummer-day was to the length of the gnomon as 15 to 80. The distance assign- 
ed to the sun is in fact the earth’s radius, and was a natural inference from the plane 
figure of the earth, taken in connection with the different elevation of the sun in 
different latitudes. From the same premisses it was also inferred that the shadow 
would be all awry at noon in places far east or far west of Loh ; — those on tiie east 
being too near the morning sun, and those on the west too near the evening sun. The 
following legend I maj’’ be quoted as illustrative of the supposed nearness of the sun 
to tile earth. “ There is a country in the far west, in the place of the setting sun, 
where every evening the sun goes down with a noise like thunder, and the king of 
the country leads out a thousand men on the city wall to blow horns and beat gongs 
and drums, as the only means of keeping little children from being frightened to 
death by the unearthly roaring of the monster.” The writers of the early Han dynasty 
hesitate not to affirm that the experiment to prove the deviation of the shadow at 
noon was made with all the necessary apparatus, — clepsydras, gnomons, &c., and 
found successful. But the clepsydra is not mentioned in any authentic writing of 
earlier date than the Han ; and we may safely conclude that this, as well as some 
other instruments mentioned by interpreters of the classics, and in the Chow-le, was 
unknown to the ancient Chinese. The clepsydra is described by Aristotle (b.c. 384 
—322). 

The Chinese have made attempts at various times to calculate tlie distance of the 
sidereal heavens. In the Historj' of Tsin 5 the result of a calculation is given with 
amusing minuteness. It is said : — “ By the method of right-angled triangles the dis- 
tance between heaven and earth was found to be 81,394 h, 30 paces, 5 feet, 3 inches, 
and 6 tenths !” Another calculator 6 gives 21 6,781 le. The diameter of the sun is 
given by one writer as 1000 /e; I and he is said to be 7000 below tlie heavens (the 
firmament). 

2. “The first calendars of the Greeks were founded on rude observations of the 
rising and setting of ceitain stars, as Orion, the Pleiades, Arcturus &c.” 1 The same 

„ piav' be said of the calendars of the Chinese. Even after Meton and 

ScAsons* “ 

Callippus the Chinese calendar must have been founded on very “ rude ” 
observations indeed. During the two centuries and a half embraced by Confucius’ 
History of the later Chow dynastj', the commencement of the year fell back a whole 
month. This is demonstrable from the dates of the 36 eclipses, of which a list will be 
found subjoined, and fi-om a varietv' of references to months, and days of the cycle of 
60, which occur throughout the History. It is probable that an error of another 
month was committed before the fall of the dynasty in the 3d century b.c. The rapid 
derangement of the months, and consequently of the seasons during this period, how- 
ever, most probably arose from the adoption of some erroneous system of intercalation, 
invented to supers^e the troublesome observations of the stars from month to month. 
And the consequence was, tliat the knowledge of the stars came to be cultivated only 
for purposes of astrologv, — a science in which accuracy is no olgect. Hence even at 
the present day, the signs of the zodiac, or the 28 mansions of the moon, are most 
frequently represented not as they appear now, but as they appeared to Yaou and 
Shun.2 The earliest account, which has any claim to authenticity, of the stars employ- 
ed to mark the cardinal signs of the zodiac, is in the Canon of Yaou. According to 


■* M ^ ® ^ . 

1 See Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, Article Calendar. 


2, Slioo, Pt. I. Bk. I. 
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tlie interpretation of that document, the equinoxes were in Taurus (Pleiades) and 
Scorpio, and the solstices in Leo and Aquarius in the time of Yaou. No doubt there 
was a tradition to this effect at the time when the Shoo-king was compiled, for the 
author knowing nothing of the precession of the equinoxes, could not have adjusted 
them to the time of which he was writing. His “examination of antiquity ”3 was so 
fer accurate, although the details of his narrative may and even must be mythical. 
Even Yaou himself may be so. In accordance with Chinese ideas of a sage, Y'aou in 
a few pompous sentences makes it appear that he is perfectly acquainted beforehand 
with the results of the observations which he orders his astronomers to make : — “ You 
will find the star is in neatm,” &c. But did they find the stars as Yaou said they 
would find them ? We are supposed to believe that they did, of course ; but since we 
are not told, we claim the Uberty to doubt. Suppose, for the sake of moment, that 
Yaou, before the observations were made, was dependent on tradition for his know* 
ledge, and that his astronomers were capable of making accurate observations, they 
would in that case have had to report some failure in the verification of his statements. 
But apart from this, we are prepared to affirm that three of the men sent to the four 
borders of China could not have seen the stars, which occupied for the time being the 
equinoctial and solstitial points, culminating on the evenings named. E. 6., the first 
point of Libra could not be seen culminating at nightfall, when the sun is in the first 
point of Cancer, for it must culminate at Ch. p.m., whereas the sun would not set in 
any part of China in midsummer much before 7h. p.m., and the stars would not be 
visible for half an hour after sunset. This last fact would stand equally in the way, 
at the equinoxes, of the observers’ seeing their stars culminating, unless, indeed, the 
time of observation was several centuries later than the date usually assigned to Yaou 
(b.c. 2356 — 2255), so that the stars to be observed had ceased to be exactly in the 
solstitial colure. The astronomer who went to the north in mnter is the only one 
who would have no diffictJty of this kind. He might see his star long before it cul- 
minated. But unless he had a good clock, he could not tell that it culminated at 
6h. P.M. In the course of the long winter evening he would lose his reckoning sadly. 
The clepsydra also, supposing that he had one, might be ice-boxmd. The observation 
could have been made more conveniently in every way at the central station than at 
the northern border. 

The value of the astronomical part of the Canon of Yaou, as a confirmation of the 
received chronology, has been much overrated. According to the obvious interpreta- 
tion of the text, Yaou had reason to expect the stars he mentioned to be in the 
equinoctial and solstitial colmes. But what lus reason was we are left to conjecture. 
It might be personal observation ; or it might be tradition from his great-grandfather, 
or from Noah himself. 

Scorpio, the Ho of Yaou, was considered, even to the end of the Chow dynasty, an 
important gpiide to the knowledge of the seasons, as is evident from the froquent 
references to it in tlte writings of that time.4 An ode in the Book of Poetry, attributed 
to Chow-kung, begins with the words,5 “In the seventh month Ho passes on,” — ^that 
is to say, passes to the westward of the meridian at nightfall. From which it would 
follow that in the sixth month it was in the meridian at tlie same hour. This would 
have been the case it the seventh month had coincided with ours, or with the end of 
July and part of August, but not if the year had commenced with our December, as 




3 Firat aentvnco of Canon of Yaou. 
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the Chinese say the year of the Chow dynasty always did. Here therefiKe is an 
argnment against the prevailing opinion, which there are other strong reasons hr 
setting aside, that king Woo, when he became emperor, ordered that the year should 
begin before the winter solstice, while the first month was still absurdly styled the 
first of spring. The fact is, the months of the year fell into this great disorder after- 
wards, through n^lect, and not on account of an imperial decree. It is probaUe, 
however, that even in Chow-bung’s time the first month of the 3 'ear was the last of 
the winter season, the error of one month passing down from the previous dynasty. 
As early as b.c. 775, we find the year beginning with our December; and 50 years 
after, it begins with January ag;ain. 

The former date, b.c. 775, is very important, as being the earliest which astro- 
nomical calculation really confirms. The tenth mouth of that year commenced on 
29th of August (new style) — the 2dth day of the cycle of 60 — ^with an eclipse of the 
sun, which is mentioned in the Book of Poetry.^ The first month of next year, unless 
an intercalary month intervened, would begin about tl>e end of November. 

The passage in the Tso Chuen,7 in which Confucini) is mode to say that in the 12th 
month of the year, Scorpio was still visible in the west, is not intelligible, lor the 
sun must have passed through Scorpio in October, and the 12th mouth was certainly 
not ot:r September. 

A very ancient and characteristic method of determining the seasons and months of 
the year, to which the Chinese are fond of allnding, was by the revolution of Ursa 
Miyor. One of its names, of which it has several, is “the Northern Bushel.” .Under 
tbig name it is often confijunded with the North Pole, and also with one of the 28 
mgriginng jn Sagittarius, which has the same name. Its tail is called the “handle.” 
There is a clear statement of this method of determining the seasons in the writings 
of Hoh-kwantese: «— -“When the tail of the Bear points to the east (at nightfiill), it is 
sp 7 -ing to all the world. When the tail of the Bear points to the sotUk, it is suwmer 
to all the world. When the tail of the Bear points to the we»t, it is autumn to all 
the world. When the tail of the Bear points to the north, it is winter to all the world.” 
It is well to ke^ in mind that the body of the Great Bear was in a ncie n t • times con- 
siderably nearer to the north pole than it is now, and the tail appeared to move round 
the pole somewhat the hand of a clock or watch. The Historical Records say , 
that the seven stars of the Northern Bushel are spoken of (in the Shoo, Pu II. Bk. I. 
p. 5) when it is said, “The pivot and the gem-transverse adjust the seven directors.” 
According to later interpreters, the sun, moon, and five planets are the seven directors, 
and the jdvot, &c., refer to an astronomical instrument. But the ancients knew 
nothing of the five planets. No reference to them as/re can be found in the classics. 
On the contrary, they seem to have supposed, as the Greeks did before Pythagoras, 
that Lucifer and Hesperus were two stars. Hence in the Book of Poetry we find 
hnes to this efiect : — 

“ In the east there is Lucifer 
In the west there is Hesper.”® 

And the references to the five planets in the Chow Ritnai, and in the three annotated 
editions of the Chun Ts'ew, are evidence of their later origin. The same may be 
said of the use of the planet Jupiter for astrolc^'cal purposes, which belongs to the 
time of the Contending States, or to the early Han. At that time the period rf 
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Jupiter was supposed to be exactly 12 years, so that he gave a year to each sign of 
the Zodiac, tlierefore he is always called the year -star. Considering this exact law 
of motion in the planet, one Chinese author remarks : — “It must be a spiritual thing 
without doubt.” 

The annexed figure will illustrate the use of Ursa Major as a kind of natural clock, 
whose hand mtikes one revolution in a year. The earth’s surface (square of course) is 
converted into a dial, and the horizon is N 

divided into 12 parts, making due north I j jj 

the centre of the first division. In theory I 

the time of observation is 6h. p.m. pre- j XI III 

cisely. But it was necessary to wait till | 
the stars were visible. If the tail tlien 1 

pointed due east, it indicated the vernal W j x * * IV E 


equinox ; but if it pointed due west, as re- j * * * 

presented in the figure, it was the autumnal I * * 

equinox. j 

In this instance, the hand of the clock ' j x V 

points a little in advance of the sun in the j 

ecliptic, and to the bright stars in Scorpio, 1 

for the tail of the Bear always points to S 


Scorpio. So then we have still Scorpio as the sign of mid-autumn. 

’This sjTnmetrical position of the Great Bear, or “Northern Bushel,” with reference 
to the seasons, is essential to the Chinese creed; and hence to this day, maugre the 
precession of the equinoxes, it retains its position in the estimation of almost all Chi- 
nese, learned and ignorant. The seasons still arrange themselves round the dial in 
exactly the same way. Winter going to die nortli, Spring to the east, Summer to the 
South, and Autumn to the west. 

3. The most common and the earliest division of the ecliptic is that of the 28 man- 
sions. These are of very unequal extent, and consequently very inconvenient for any 

The Zodiac astrology. The apportioning of 7 of these mansions 

to each of die cardinal points is also notliing more than an astrological de- 
vice; but the Chinese student comes in contact with it so frequently, that some explana- 
tion of its origin seems very de.sirable. We Leo 


must remember that the hour of midnight 
at the winter solstice is with the Chinese 
a grand epoch ; a sort of repetition of the > 
T‘ae-keih or commencement of all things. /X 
Let the circle in the annexed figure repre- 
sent the position of the ecliptic at midnight ^ 

in mid-winter, in relation to the Chinese's, 
earth, represented by a square space in die^ 
centre. At the season and hour in ques- \CjS 
don, in the time of Yaon, Leo would be 
in the meridian, and south of the zenith in 
die middle of China ; Taurus would be iu ' 
tbe west, and Scorpio in the east ; and it 
is correctly inferred that Aquarius, though 
invisible, would be north of the nadir. 



Aquarius 
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Accordingly, the seven winter mansions of which Aquarius is the centre are assigned 
to the nortli, and tlie seven summer mansions of which heo is tlie centre are assigned 
to the south. Ihus far die arningement agrees with that already described according 
to the motion of tlie Great Bear. But die vernal mansions go to the west, and the 
autumnal ones to die east, reversing’ the previous direction of these two seasons, and 
in opposition to the prevaihng notion of the Chinese that spring belongs to the east, 
Ac. This discrepancy does not seem however to trouble their minds at all, and we 
may safely leave it unexplained. 

The- angular value of the 28 mansions varies from 1“ to 30", and modern books 
differ materially from the older ones as to the dimensions of each. Even the four 
great divisions differ more than -30° one from another. The following are their re- 
spective lengths as given in the introduction to Yung-chiug’s Shoo-king. The circle 
was divided into 305^ degrees : — 


Tbe 7 Northern CoiistoIIatiuns embrace 98^ ilog. 

„ Western „ „ 80 „ 

„ Southern „ „ 1!2 „ 

„ Eastern ., „ 75 „ 

Total 365]^ ueg. 

This division of the ecliptic is, with some slight vari-ations, common to the Arabians, 
the Hindoos, and the Chinese ; — a fact which seems to point to the common origin of 
these races, or to their inter-communication at a period of which history gives us as 
yet no information. 

Besides this inconvenient system of unequal constellations or mansion.?, the Chinese 
have, in common with western nations and the Hindoos, the division of the Zodiac 
into twelve equal parts or signs. This improvement was probably also introduced in 
tlie end of the Chow, or the beginning of the Han dynasty. The Sinologue will see 
a reference to two of these signs in tlie Tso Cliuen,! where they are mentioned for 
an astrological purpose, in connexion with the planet Jupiter. The following is a list 
of the Chinese signs, with the constellations to which they correspond. The com- 
mencement with Aries is optional, as the Chinese usually write them round a circle. 


Arics-Taurus. 
Taurus-Genuai. 
3 ^1^ 1^ Cemini-Cancer. 
Cancer-Lco. 

6 ^ Virgo-Libra. 


Libra-Scorpio. 

'hr* Scorpio-Sagittarius. 

9 Sagittarius-Capricorn. 

10 /j^ Capricom-Aquarius. 

1 1 Aquarius-Fisces. 

12 PUccs-Arics. 


Tlie commencement of the firet month of spring Iietween tlie 20th of January' and 
the 19th of February is said to fall always within tlie 11th of these signs. This 
ought therefore to coincide with our Aquarius; and the fact that it includes part of 
Pisces might be taken as indicative of an earlier date than that of our Zodiacal no- 
menclature ; but it seems rather to be an accommodation to the ancient traditions. 
We do not find that the ancient Chinese made much practical use of the 12 signs; 
and even to the present day the 28 mansions of the moon have retained their place iu 
preference to the more scientific division. 
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The Cycle of 60 ; and ita Applications. 


4. Slowly and reluctantlj did the Chinese astronomer awake to the recognition 

of the &ct that the position ot the equinoxes in the ecliptic was shifting fitnn age to 

„ , , ^ . age. With the traditions of 2000 years embodied in 

Precession of the Equinoxes. . , 

the classical literature of his country, and engraven on 

the tablets of his memory, and with the alteration of a whole sign in the position of 
the equinoctial points staring him in the face, his mind remained sealed ag^ainst the 
entrance of the new idea; and went on in its old ruts by sheer vis-inertiee. Hip- 
parchus (b.c. 160 — 125) discovered the precession of the equinoxes by comparing his 
own observations with those of Aristyllns and Timocharis, or others who preceded him 
by not more than two or three centuries; whereas the first man in China who took 
notice of the precession lived in the 4th century of the Christion era (Comm, on Canon 
of Yaott, p. 21). He was separated from Yaou by a period of 2600 years ! 

6. The invention of the cycle of 60 is ascribed to Hwang-te (b.c. 2,638), and in 
particular its application to years is affirmed to have commenced in his reign; but this 

is a mere fiction. It was not applied to years even 
in the time of Confucius. The Cycle consists of 
two sets of characters ; one set of 10, and one set of 12, — which are combined in 
couples, odd to odd and even to even, making in all sixty combinations. 

The “twelve terrestrial branches,” as they are call^, were first invented, in all 
Months. distinguish the twelve spaces into which the horizon is 

divided, as described above. Their names and order are as-foUows: — 

1 tsze, 2 -J- ch'ow, 3 ^ yin, 4 maon, 5 sliin, 6 •**> 

woo, 8 we, 9 ^ shin, 10 yew, 1 1 seub, 13 bae. 

The common mode of expression, “ to set up fjfze,” “ to set up 

ek‘ow” Ac., refers to the t^ of the Great Bear pointing to tsze, ch'ow, and the other 
ten divisions of tiie dial. Tsze, the first character always indicates due north, and 
the middle of winter. 

It was an easy step, from tlie original application of the ‘ twelve branches’ to the 
months, to a duodecimal division of the day ; but according to native authorities this 
Hours. adopted till the time of Han. It does seem strange that the Chinese 

should have existed so long without any artificial division of the day; and 
yet in recording ecbpses, where the time of the day is a most impofrtant item, it is 
never mentioned. 

ITie application of the cycle to days is undoubtedly a very ancient practice. But 
^ ^ it would seem from a passage in the Shoo, Pt. II. Bk. IV., par. 8, that the 
days were originally arranged in tens only, by means of the 10 “celestial 
stems.” 'fhese are: — 


1 


ting, 5 mow, 
king, 8 ^ sin, 9 jin, 10 kwei. 


Yu is made to say, “ I remained with my wife only the days sin, jin, kwei, ked.” 
These are the last three and the first of the above set of characters, and the natural 
inference fiwm their use here is that they were invented to divide the month into three 
equal parts (three decades) ; and that in course of time they were combined with the 
twelve branches to make the famous Chinese cycle of sixty. The first mention of the 

, See Morrison’s View of Cbina, Chron. Tables. 
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cyclical name of a day is found in the Shoo, Pt. IV. Bk. IV. p. 1. It is said to have 
been in the 12th month of the first par of the emperor T'ae-kg&. The ennent 
chronology makes this year to be b.c. 1.762. But the chronology is utterly valueless; 
and we have no sufficient data by which to verily the day. Moreover, this is the only 
instance of the use of the cycle which occurs before b.c. 1,121 of the same chronology. 
In the Books of Chow it is firequently employed. 

The state of confusion in which Chinese chronology' is found to be, down to the 
time of the Eastern Chow, and the fact that not a single instance of the application 
Years cycle to years can be found till after the classical period, are sufficient to 

satisfy us that this invaluable method of dating years was never used in ancient 
times. The first attempt to arrange the years in cy'cles of sixty is found in Sze-ma 
Ts'een’s Historical Records, in a table constructed fi>r the purpose of intercalation, 
and extending over a period of 76 years, the first year being b.c. 103. But instead 
of using the Chinese cyclical characters, he employs words of two and three syllables, 
which, considered from a Chinese point of view, must be pronounced barbarous. We 
give the names applied to the first thirteen years. Perhaps some one acquainted with 
the ancient language of the Hindoos may hereafter be able to identify diem. The 
second word in each name has some connexion with the motion of the planet Ju|Hter ; 
wd Sa»-ma says that Sheht‘e, part of the first name, means J upiter. His commentator 
adds that Jupiter belongs to the east, and is the essence of wood, the spirit of the 
Green god, lAttg-wtii-jang. This last word is one of six meaningless trisyllables, 
applied to the the god of the north pole and to the five elemental gods, during the 
Han dynasty, for which also we must seek a foreign origin. They are given below : — 

Name* of Years in, Sze-ma Ts‘een's History, probably of ^foreign origin. 


103 MM 


ycnfung 

ah£t‘ckih. 


M-m 

twanmnng tangoh. 

101 


yewchaoo 

chihseu. 

100 


heangwoo 

tamanglOh. 


mm 

t'oowei 

tuntsang. 



cbuhle 

h^heS. 



sbanghung chhlifunjO. 



ch'aouyang 

tsdligOh. 


mn 

hunggse 

yenmow. 



shangcbang taynenheen. 

93 MM 

mm 

yenfimg 

kw'antuD. 

93 


twanmnng 

joyhan. 

91#^IS 


yewchaou 

sbet'ekih. 


Names of gods, probably of foreign origin. 

Tile god of the north pole loon pik paoH 

The Green god (wood) Ling wn Jang 

The Red god (fire) Ch ih p'eaau noo^^ 

The Yellow god (eartli) Shoj/ ch'oo new 
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7T»e White god (metal) Pih chaou teu 

The BUrk god (water) ileih kwanff ke 

Various attempts have been made to analyse the second word Sheht‘ekih, (in Cantonese 
Shipt‘ai kdk. Is Shiptai intended to represent the Hindoo name of Jupiter, — Vri- 
shaspati ; and ?uik the Hindoo chacra, or cycle ?) applied to the first year of Sze-ma 
Ts'een’s Table; and to determine which of the 12 branches’ it ought to be identified 
with. Sze-ma himself, besides saying that shehPe is Jupiter, explains the term to 
mean the place of that planet in the ecliptic ; and again, with strange inconsistency, he 
says elsewhere it is the star or constellation to which the tail of Ursa Major points. 
In a work called the ‘Classic of Stars,’ l isheht‘e is said to denote a “spiritual instniment 
of western nations.” Now this confusion of words without knowledge is easily ac- 
counted for on the supposition that the cycle of 60 years was introduced Irom the 
Hindoos, to whom the Chinese were indebted in the time of Sze-ma Ts'een for other 
things even more important In justice to Sze-ma, however, or rather to the compilers 
of the Work that goes by Iiis name, for it is the work of more than one hand, it ought 
to be stated that they saw thatthe motion of J upiter was in the opposite direction to that 
in which the “ 12 branches ” are reckoned, and would give them in the reverse order. 
They therefore had recourse again to the Great Bear; and explained that the character 
belonging to that month of any year when Jupiter rose before the sun in the east 
was the cyclical character tor that year. They then tell us that, in the year b.c. 103, 
Jupiter rose in the morning during the first month, which is (^) yin, the third of 
the 12 branches. This ought therefore to be tlje cyclical character for 103. But 
future chronologists made it i-^) ch‘tm, the second. Probably they did this because 
the History says that Jupiter was in ch‘oTg. But if this was their reason, they over- 
looked the fact that on the following year the planet is said to be in f-^) t«ze, and 
again after another year has elapsed, he is in (^) hoe, going backwards over the 
characters. They evidently lighted upon the wrong expression. The originals runs 
thus: — “InthesAcAf'ekiAyear, the(^)yin of the year, moving to the left, is in (^) 
yin, and the star of the year (Jupiter) moving, in the opposite direction, to the right, 
is in ch^om.” The word yin here is too vague to be translated. It means any 
thing which is the reverse of the star, or the coimter part of the star. Chinese schol- 
ars are fond of using this form of expression ; — “The year is in keah-tsze;”^ but pro- 
bably very few ever reflect on the meaning of the phrase, or know that it has its 
origpn in the above passage from the Historical Records, much less could they say 
for certain whether it is the yin of the year, or the star of the year, that they intend 
to say is “ in keah-tsze.'’ 

The characters before in use for the cycle of 60 days were soon substituted for the 
long;er names : but not without some diversity of opinion as to where the cycle should 
commence. In the chronological Tables given in the Historical Records the cyclical 
characters have been supplied by a later hand, from b.c. 840 downwards ; but in 
every case the authority of the scholars of Tsin (a.d. 265-419) is quoted. Seu Kwang4 
seems to be most closely followed; but he was preceded in the same department of 
labour by Hwang^oo Meih,5 and perhaps also by the inventor of the so-called Bamboo 
Books.6 So then the cycle of 60 years cannot have commenced earlier than the Han, 
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and owes its present form to the scholars of Tain; although the Chinese for the most 
part still glory in the delusion that it was invented by Hwangte, (60 x 75=) 4500 
years ago. 

6. The Chinese month has always been lunar; and as twelve lunations come short of 
a solar year by nearly 11 days, it is necessary from time to time to insert an extra 

. , . month to preserve a sreneral correspondence with the solar year. The 

Intercalation. ..it t , - e noo 

statement of Yaou (Shoo, Ft. I. par. 8), that the year consists ot doo 

days, was made with a view to facilitate the process of intercalation which he ordered 

his astronomers to conduct. But to reckon the solar year at 366 days would occasion 

an error of a whole month in 40 years; so that in the course of his long reign of 100 

years Yaou might have seen great cause to shorten the solar period. It would seem, 

however, that neither he nor his successors made any attempt to obtain more accurate 

numbers, and that in fact their intercalation was regulated by the natural recurrence 

of the seasons, and rude observations from year to year. During the Chow dynasty, 

intercalary months were placed at irregular intervals, but most frequently at the end 

of the year. 

The Chinese seem even then to have had no idea of the proper interval between 
two intercalations, which is now known to be 32 or 33 months on an average. The 
amount of error which they actually committed in the commencement of the year has 
been already referred to; and we now give a few examples gathered from the “Chhin 
Ts'ew” of Confucius. According to the theorj' of later writers, the year ought always 
to have commenced between November 22 and December 22; but on the contrary we 


find that the year b.c. 719 

commenced 

• « • 


. . . on 

January 

16; 

„ 703 

jy 



77 

January 

20 

„ 688 

}} 



77 

January 

4 

„ 685 





January 

1 

„ 658 

>* 



77 

January 

3 

„ 626 




77 

January 

8 

„ 605 


on 

Novenlber 

18; 



„ 583 


ff 

November 

16; 



„ 556 

ff 

f* 

November 

17; 



„ 540 

J9 

yy 

November 

10; 



„ 529 

?> 

yy 

November 

18; 



„ 526 


7) 

November 

15. 




For an instance of the intercalary month placed at the end of the year on three 
successive occasions, the reader is referred to Sze-ma Ts'een’s Chronological Tables, — 
TsHn dynasty, years 207, 204, & 201, b.c. Each of these would be separated from 
the other by 86 lunations instead of 32 ; and a proportionate amount of error would 
be caused in the situation of the months. 

In the second century before the Christian era, the Chinese made extraordinary 
efforts to open communication with the West. They explored due west as fex as the 
borders of Persia. Beyond theno madic tribes of Huns and 
the calendar, their immediate neighbours, the Chinese travellers 

found nations comparatively civilised, dwelling in cities and towns. Their horses 
were far.superior to any known in China, and were eagerly coveted by the emperor. 
They had wine made from grapes, which the rich preserved for many years. Among 
other objects of interest unknown in Eastern Asia are mentioned single humped 
camels (C. Arabicus) and ostrich-eggs. At the same time they became acquainted 
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with the northern parts of India, — Shindo (Scinde ?), Dahea, ifec.l Sze-naa Ts‘een, who 
gives a fuU history of these discoveries, does not indeed tell ns that they became 
acquainted with the cycle of Callippns, either through the Bactrians or the Hindoos ; 
but there is scarcely a shadow of doubt that this was the case. In no other way can 
we account for the sudden appearance, in Ts'een’s History, of a method so iar in ad- 
vance of anything known before in China, and one which had been already employed 
in the West for more than two centuries. The cycle of Callippus is simply this : — 
4 X 19=76 years=277a9 days=940 lunations. It must have been well known to 
Alexander, the pupil of Aristotle, and the conqueror of Sogdiana, Bactria, and the 
Punjab, B.c. 328—326. The reformation of the Chinese calendar by Sze-ma Ts'een and 
others, with the help of these numbers, dates firom the winter solstice of the year 104 
B.c. In order to make this epoch appear as perfect as possible, they overlooked minor 
differences, though amounting to a whole day in the case of the solstice, and declared 
that new moon, and winter, and midnight, all coincided, at the commencement of 
the first of the cycle. From this remarkable epoch all dates before and after were to 
be calculated by the new method. In constructing a calendar for short periods, or 
even for a century or two, the method was invaluable; but with unlimited faith in its 
perfection, the Chinese scholars of that day proceeded to solve by means of it all 
difficult problems of ancient chronology; and here of course it led them astray. We 
can easily see the amount of error which they committed in reckoning back 16 
centuries to the first year of T'ae-kea, or ten centuries to the 13th year of Woo-wang. 
In round numbers, the error of the Metonic cycle, as modified by Callippus, amounts to 
one day in the time of new moon for every 300 years, and three days in the time of 
winter solstice for every 400 years. So tlien the scholars of Han, in calculating the 
day of new moon at the commencement of the Chow dynasty, made an error of three 
days. As Confocius has nowhere told us, and possibly could not tell, how many 
vears the Chow dynasty had lasted up to his own time, the problem the chronologers 
had to solve was to find a year near the supposed date of Woo-wang, vrhich should 
commence with the day mn-maou. Such a year being found would, according to the 
Shoo-king, Pt. V. Bk, III. par 1, be the 13th of king Woo. Calculated according 
to the Metonic cycle from the epoch of Han, the year in question is b.c. 1121. But 
if we attempt to verify this date by modem methods, we find that the supposed first 
new moon of 1121 would fidl three days later than sin-vuwu, and moreover that the 
whole lunation would be before the winter solstice, and belong according to the Chi- 
nese theory to the preceding year. So then, if w'e are not prepared to reject all the 
dates in the Shoo-king as spurious, we have no alternative but to condemn the 
received chronology. But the chronology of the whole period embraced by the Shoo 
rests on nothing better than mere conjecture, and imperfect astronomical calculations, 
made after the reformation of the calendar in the 2nd century b.c. We can have no 
hesitation therefore in rejecting it. 

It may be well to state here one or two additional arguments in favour of the view 
that the Chinese borrowed their astronomy from the West before the Christian era. 
It is stated by Sir J. F. Davis, in his work on The Chinese, Vol. II. p. 290, that the 
Hindoo cycle of sixty years “ is a cycle of Jupiter, while that of the Chinese is a solar 
cycle.” The learned author does not explain what he understands by “a scdar cycle” 
of 60 years, nor does he give any authority for the statement. We have found, on the 
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contrary, that the Chinese cycle, hke the Hindoo one, is connected with the period of 
Jupiter. In the same page of the above work it is said, “ Besides the lunar zodiac of 
twenty-eight mansions, the Hindoos ( unlike the Chineee ) have the solar, including 
twelve signs.” But we have seen that the Chinese have also the twelve signs. 

Another proof that the Chinese borrowed from the Hindoos is the use they made 
of conjunctions of the five planets. The rise of the Han dynastj’-, it is asserted, was 
marked by one of those conjunctions. And as the Hindoo era, cali-y^tg, commenced 
(B.c. 3102) with a conjunction of all" the planets, so the Historian of Han places a 
conjunction of all the planets in the reign of Chuen-heuh (b.c. 2513 — 2436, mod. 
chr.), just at the time when that emperor is said to have corrected the calendar, and 
fixed the commencement of the year in February. The late Baron Bunsen, in his 
Work on Egypt (Bk. IV. Pt. IV.), has attempted to verify this Conjunction of the 
planets; but this, as well as the credence he gives to the tablet of Yu, only shews his 
ignorance of the subject ; and that he ought to have manifested more of a fellow 
feeling with the ‘ignorant’ and ‘superstitious’ and ‘intolerant’ missionaries, who 
mistook the inundation of Yaou for the flood of Noah. These ancient conjunctions of 
the planets are utterly unwortliy of credit. There was a rough approximation to 
such a conjunction at the commencement of the Han dynasty, in May, 204 B.c. But 
the onfy real conjunction of the five on record is that of Sep. 15, 1186 a.d., in the 
Sung dynasty. Ihe Chinese in this matter seem to have been servile imitators of 
the Hindoos; and the Hindoos in their turn borrowed from the Greeks. When the 
expression “ts‘eih ching” “ the seven directors,” is taken in the sense of sun, 

muon, and five planets, and applied to days, the idea is obviously and confessedly 
western. 

7. Referring to the Shoo, Pt. III. Bk. IV. parag. 4, we find this sentence: — ‘On tlie 
first day of the last month of autumn the sun and moon did not meet harmoniously 

in Fang.” Upon which there was beating of 
ITie Eclipse in the reign of CImne-k-ang. and a general commotion such as the 

Chinese usually make on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun. It is evident, from 
the quotation of the passage in the TfO-chfien, that an eclipse of the sun is meant, 
and also that the record existed in some form or other in the time of Tio K'ew- 
mittg. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the genuineness of this^t of the 
Shoo is open to great suspicion, and in particular, that the phrase 
lit. “ ’The heavenly bodies were not haimonious in the chamber, looks more like a 
modern form of speech, than a primitive way of denoting an eclipse of the sun. It 
occurs nowhere else; and although no other eclipse is mentioned in the Shoo, in the 
other classical writings eclipses ol the sun are of common occurrence, and are uniformly 
denoted by 0 ^ ^ ^ eaten.” This seems more likely to be the 

older phrase. And again, with regard to the character ^fang, it is evidently not 
taken in the Tso-ch‘uen for the constellation that now goes by that name, but as 
equivalent to Shay C'^)! division or mansion of the Zodiac. 'This interpretation 
seems also to be favoured by several later writers. The ancient name of the constella- 
tion was So or Ta-ho, i. e. Scorpio, and it is only caUed^/hny in the Book of Rites. 

But granting that an echpse within that part of Scorpio which now goes by the 
name of Fang is intended, no such event could have been witnessed during the reign 
of Chung-k‘ang, if we adopt the current chronology. The eclipse of the astronomers 
of T‘ang, although it happens to agree with that of Gaubil, in being on the fifth year 
of Chung-k‘ang, was reckoned according to some other chronology than that which 
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is current now, and was in fact the eclipse of 2127, which has recently come into favour, 
after Gaubil’s has been set aside as invisible (See Comm, in -he.) The astronomers 
of T'ang distinctly state that it was in the year hwei-tsze, the 30th of the cycle of 
years; and on the day kang-seih, the 47th of the cycle of days. I have found them 
rig-ht even in the day; which implies a high degree of accuracy in their figures, con- 
sidering that they were calculating an eclipse at the distance of nearly 3000 years. 
Is it possible that those Chinese astronomers were superior to Gaubil ? or was their 
success in this instance accidental ? It was perhaps too late in the day for the 
scholars of T'ang to fix the uncertain chronology by astronomical calculation, though 
those of Han practised this method freely with far inferior knowledge. 

Those, however, who bke the year 2127 as the date of the eclipse may adopt it now 
without fear of its being hereafter proved invisible. But it is well to keep in mind 
that eclipses satislying the conditions are by no means rare. Eclipses of the sun, 
visible in the northern hemisphere in the sig;n Scorpio, might be looked for ifr any of 
the following years : — 


B. c. 2154 

2024 

1894 

1764 

2135 

2005 

1875 

1745 

2127 

1997 

1867 

1737 

2108 

1978 

1848 

1718 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ANNALS OF THE BAMBOO BOOKS. 


THE BAMBOO BOOKS IN GENEBAL THEIB DISCO VEBT 
AND SUBSEQUENT HISTORY. 

THE ANNALS. 

HOW FAR THE ANNALS ABE TO BE RELIED ON CONCLUSION FROM THEM AS 
TO THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE EARLY RECORDS OF THE SHOO. 


1. Having made such frequent reference in the last chapter to 
the Bamboo Books, I have thought it would be well to devote a 
chapter specially to them, embodying the text, with a translation, 
of that portion of them which is most important, and from which the 
shorter scheme of Chinese chronology is derived. Some Sinologues, 
like Father De Mailla, have written about them without sufficient 
discrimination, and have not done them justice ; while other students 
of chronology, like Freret and Bunsen, unable to examine them for 
themselves, have attached a greater value to them than can be fairly 
claimed. The student will be glad to have the ancient history of 
China, as indicated in them, in the same volume with the records 
of the Shoo ; and it will be found that they give important corrobora- 
tion to some of the views which I have advanced on the older 
portions of the classic. 

‘ The Bamboo Books ’ is a comprehensive designation. It is not, 
indeed, so wide as De Mailla represents, when he says : — ‘ It is the 
Wh*t ii meant by ‘The general name given to all ancient Books written 
Bamboo Books.’ OH tablets of bamboo, before the manner of 

making paper was discovered.’ Such books might be spoken and 
written of as ‘Bamboo Books.’ The Bamboo Books is the name 
appropriate to a large collection of ancient documents, discovered in 
a.d. 279, embracing nearly twenty different Works, which contained 
altogether between seventy and eighty .chapters or Books. 

I See the lint of tlie P. De Miulla’s Ictten to Freret, prefixed to ‘L’Histoircgeueralede la Chine.’ 
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Manner of their Discovery. 


The discovery of those Works is thus related in the history of the 
emperor Woo, the first of the sovereigns of Tsin, whose supremacy 

over the empire is acknowledged in chrono- 
logy : — ‘ In the 5th year of his reign under the 
title of Heen-ning2 [=a.d. 279, the year before the chronological 
commencement of the Tsin dynasty], some lawdess parties in the 
department of Keih dug open the grave of king Seang of Wei p)ied 
B.c. 295], and found a number of bamboo tablets, written over, in 
the small seal character, with more than 100,000 words; which were 
deposited in the imperial library.’ But before the tablets Avere placed 
in the library, they had sustained various injury and mutilation. 
The emperor referred them to the principal scholars in the service of 
the government, to adjust the tablets in order, having first transcribed 
them in modern characters. The chief among these was one Wei 
Hang,® famous for his knowledge of the old forms of the character. 
He was assisted by Shuh Sih, Ho Keaou, Seun Heuh, and others, — all 
men of note in their day. In two years their labours were complet- 
ed, and the tablets were placed in the library in order. De Mailla 
says that the scholars reported to the emperor unfavourably of the 
Bamboo Books : — that ‘ they were filled with reveries, extravagances, 
and manifest falsities.’ I have not found in the Books of Tsin ^ that 
they gave any such sweeping decision. They made out the names 
of 15 different Works, the tablets of which, more or less complete, 
could be arranged together. Some of these Works were, indeed, full 
of extravagant legends and speculations ; — they soon fell into neglect, 
if they have not entirely perished. There were two among them, 
however, of a different character ; — a copy of the Yih King, in two 
Books, agreeing with that generally received; and a book of Annals, 
beginning with the reign of Hwang-te, and coming down to the 16th 
year of the last emperor of the ChoAv dynasty, b.c. 298. This was 
in 12 of 13 chapters. 

If the scholars of Tsin sent in to the emperor any formal report 
of their labours, and of their judgment on the different portions of 
‘ the Bamboo Books,’ it has not been preserved ; but vve have the 
most satisfactory evidence of the points I have just stated, in the 
appendix or V envoi aflixed by Too Yu to his well known edition of 
the Tso Chuen.8 He tells us, that on returning, in a.d. 280, from a 

2 See the Books of Tsin, 'f||* ^ H- P- 1®. 3 

® 7 Sec in particular the history of 

ShuhSih, 
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military expedition to Woo, he completed his great Work, when his 
attention was called to the Bamboo Books w'hich had been recently 
discovered ; that, by the carelessness of the parties who first found 
them, they had suflfered much damage ; and that, when he saw them 
■n the library, the portions most complete and distinct were a copy 
of the Yih King, and certain Annals, relating, in the latter part of 
them, more particularly, the affairs of the State of Tsin. 

The reader will be conscious of a disposition to reject at once the 
account of the discovery of the Bamboo Books. He has read so 
much of the recovery of portions of the Shoo from the walls of 
houses, that he must be tired of this mode of finding lost treasures ; 
and smiles when he is now' called on to believe that an old tomb 
opened, and yielded its literary stores, long after the human remains 
that had been laid in it had mingled with the dust. From the death 
of king Seang to B.c. 279 w'ere 595 years; — so long had these Books 
been in the bosom of the earth. The speed, moreover, with which 
the tablets w'ere transcribed and arranged w’as surprising. It is hard 
to credit that so much w'ork was done in so brief time. Against the 
improbabilities in the case, however, we have to place the evidence 
which is given in support of it. The testimony of Too Yu, especial- 
ly, a witness entirely competent and disinterested, and w'hich was 
probably in a.d. 281 or 282, seems to place it beyond a doubt, that 
there had been a large discovery of ancient Works in a tomb a few 
years before, of which a most valuable portion w'as that which is now 
current under the name of ‘ The Annals of the Bamboo Books.’ How' 
far some of the other portions have been pi-eserved, I am not able to 
say ; but these Annals have held their place in the literature of China. 
They are mentioned in the catalogues of the Suy and T'ang dynasties. 

How the Annals have kept Shin Yo,^ a scholar and officer of the Leang 
their place in literature. dynasty, (a.d. 502 — 557) published an edition, 

with a commentary, in the 6th century. Under the Sung d 3 'nasty, 
Choo He made several references to them, not unfavourable. Two 
scholars of Yuen, Hoo Yin^-lin and Yang Shing-gan,^'^ laboured 
upon them ; and in the present dynasty five or six different editions 
and commentaries have been published; — show'ing that, notw ithstand- 
ing the generally unfavourable opinion of scholars, the \^’ork has not 
yet been put out of the court of criticism. 

I now subjoin the text and a translation, w'ith a few annotations. 
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2- THE ANNALS OF THE BAMBOO BOOKS. 

PART. I. 

27t^ reipis of Htvang-te; Che ; Chuen-heuh; and Kuh. 

I. Hwang-te; dynastic title HMen-tden.i ' 

iVole. His mother was called Foo-paon. She witnessed a great flash of lightning, which sur- 
rounded the star cA‘oo (• Dublie) of the Great Bear with a brightness that lightened all the 
country about her, and thereupon became pregnant. After 25 niontha she gave birth to the em- 
l^r in Show-k‘ew. When bom, he could speak. His countenance was dragon-like: his virtue 
that of a sage. He could oblige the host of spirits to come to bis court, and receive bis orders. 
JJt oi^i/oyrtf Ying-lung to attack Ch‘e-yew, the fight with whom was maintained by the help of 
tigers, panthers, tears, and grisly bears. By means of the Heavenly lady lA he stopped the 
extraordinary rains caused by tke enemy. When the empire was settled, his sage virtue was 
brightly extended, and all sorts of auspicious indications appeared. The grass K‘enh-yih arew 
in the court-yard of the palace. When a glib-tongued person was entering the court, this grass 
pointed to him, so that such men did not dare to present theioselves.2 

In his Ist year, when he came to the throne, he dwelt in Yew-heung.3 Ho in- 
vented the cap with jiendents, and the robes to match. In his 20th year, 

brilliant clouds appeared; and he arranged his officers bynames taken from the colours 
of the clouds.'t 

NoU. -^e suspicions omen of brilliant clouds was in this way :-Tlie vapours of the red quarter 
[the south] extended so as to join those of the green [the east]. In the red quarter wm ^ 
stan^and in the green, one ;-all of a yeUow colour, which appeared, when the heavens were eSr 

“““®^* ‘''•® The e^ror in yellow robes fart^lS 

the Middle palace. When he was sitting in a boat on the Ynen-hoo, above its iunction with thTiA 
there came togetiier phoenixes, male and female. They would not eat any living insect, nor^treid « 


1 . X Sze-maTs’een says that Hwang-te’s name 
was Heen-yuen ; and many others take ^ 
hereas=^^. It seems to me preferable to take 
it as in tlie case of Yaou, who was ; 

and of Shun’s ^ See the Introduc- 

tory notes to the Canons of Yaou and Shun, 
Heen-yuen may have reference to the inven- 
tion of carriages, which is commonly ascribed 
to Hwang-te, though these Annals do not men- 
tion it ; or it may have been the name of a place. 
There arc many methods of accounting for it. 


^ This and other notes whicli follow are 
mpp^ by some to be a portion of the text of 
the Annals. The more likely opinion is, that 
they are additions to the text by difft. bands-— 
several of them, but not all, by Shin Yb. As 
they are not many, 1 have translated them: 
but they abound so much in extravagant, mon- 
strous, statements, and besides are so fhli of 
errors, that 1 will rarely ocenpy space with 
comments on them. 

3 Yew-heung must be the name of a State. It 
to what was called ‘new Ch'ing* 

^ ^ **•« Ptes. Ho-nan. 4 The chiefo 
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living grasp. Some of them abode in the emperor’s eastern garden ; some built their nests about 
the corniced galleries of the palace; and some sang in the courtyard, the females gambolling to 
the notes of the males. K‘e-lins also appeared in the parks ; and other spirit-like birds came with 
their measured movements. Four-homed tow were protluced as large as a goat, and the yin worms 
like rainbows. Tlic emperor, considering that the influence of earth was thus predominant, 
reigned by the virtue of earth. 


In his 50th year,® m the autumn, in the 7th month, on the tiny Kang-shin [57th of 
cycle], phoenixes, male and female, arrived. The emperor sacrifice'! at the river Loh. 


Note. Beginning with Kang-shin, the heavens were wrapt in mist for three days and three nights. 
The emperor asked T‘een-laou, Leib-muh, and Yung-shing, what they thought of it. T’een-Iaou 
said, ‘ 1 have heard this : — When a kingdom is tranquU, and its ruler is fond of peace, then 
phoenixes come and dwell in it ; when a kingdom is disordered, and its ruler is fond of war, then 
the phmnixes leave it. Now the phoenixes fly about in your eastern borders rejoicing, the notes 
of their singing all exactly harmonious, in mutual iKcord with Heaven. Looking at the thing 
in this way, Heaven is giving your majesty grave instructions, which you must not disobey. 
The emperor the* called the recorder to divine about the thing, when tlie tortoise-sbell was only 
scorched. Tlie recorder said ' I cannot divine it ; you must ask your sage men.’ The emperor 
replied, ‘I have asked T'een-laou, Leih-mub, and Yung-shing.' The recorder then did obeisance, 
twice, with his face to the earth, and said, ‘The tortoise will not go against their sage wisdom, 
and therefore its shell is only scorched.’ . a u j 

Wiien the mists were reinoYcd, he msde sn excursion on the Iid, snd saw a great Art; and 
sacrificed to it with five victims, whereupon torrents of rain came down for seven days and seven 
nights, when the fish floated oflf tlie sea, and the emperor obtained the roap-wntmgs. The 
dragon-writing came forth from the Ho, and the tortoise-writing from the Lo. . . . 

In red lines, and the seal character, they were given to Heen-yucn. He entertained the myriad 
spirits in Ming-t‘ing, the present valley of Han-mun. 

In his 59th year, the chief of ‘The Perforated Breasts’® came to make his sub- 
mission. So also did the chief of ‘ The Lonj ® I** 77th year, 

Ch‘ang-e7 left the court, and dwelt by the J6-water; be begat the emperor K'een- 
hwang. In his 100th year, the earth was rent 'The emperor went on high.9 


•f the difift. departments were called — ‘He of 
he green cloud ; he of the white dood ( ^ 

^), *c. 6 Some editions read here — ‘ the 


®7th year.’ instead of the 50th. 

6 ‘The Perforated Breasts’ and ‘Tlie Long 
begs’ are of course fabulous. We read of them, 
and other equally monstrous barbarian tribes, 


in the ‘Classic of Mountains and Seas’ (llj 
^ Cb'ang-e was a son (Ist or 2d is 
d^ted) of Hwang-te, and, net being able for 
the empire, was sent sway to a State near the 
J8- water, in the pres. Sze-ch‘uen. Others have 
it that he went away himself, in virtuous humi- 
lity -—all is fabulous. 8 When this son of 
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A’o<«. The death of emperors and kings is thus spoken of as a going on high. In the Shoo we 
have ‘ the recently ascended king,’ for the recently deceased [Pt. V. BK. XXIII. 3]. Hwang-te 
reigned by the virtue of earth; — it was right that his death should be preceded by the rending 
of the earth. After he was buried, one oi his ministers, iianied Tso-ch'S, affected by the thought 
of the emperor's virtue, took hrs clothes, cap, bench, and stick, and offered sacrifice to them in a 
temple. The princes and great oflScers every year paid their court before them. 


II. The emperor Che; dynastic title Shaou-haou.i 

Note. His mother was called Nen-tscS. She witnessed a star like a rainbow come floating down 
the stream to the islet of HwS. Thereafter she dreamed she had received it, and was moved in 
her mind, and bore Shaou-haou. When he ascended the throne, there was the auspicious omen of 
phoenixes. Some say that his name was Ts'ing, and that he did not occupy the throne. He led 
an army of birds, and dwelt in the west, where be arranged bis officers by names taken Jrom birds. 


III. The emperor Chuen-heuh ; dynastic title Kaou-tano.1 


Note. His mother was called Neu-ch‘oo. She witnessed the Yaou-kwang star (» Benetnasch) 
go through the moon like a rainbow, when it moved herself in the palace of Yew-fang, after which 
she brought forth Chuen-heuh near the j6-water. On bis head he bore a shield and spear ; and he 
had the virtue of a sage. When 10 years old, he assisted Shaou-haou ; and when 20, he ascended 
the imperial throne. 

1 In his 1st year, when he came to tlie throne, he dwelt in Puh. In his 13tli 

2 year, he invented calendaric calculations and delineations of the heavenly bodies. 

3 In his 21st year, he made the piece of music called ‘ The Answer to the Clouds.' 

4 In his 30th year, he begat Pih-k‘wan, who dwelt in the south of T‘een-muh. 

5 In his 78th year, he died. Shuh-k'e made disorder, and was made an end of by 
the prince of Sin. 


Ch‘ang-e was emperor, we do sot know; some 
identify him with Chuen-heuh ; others make 
that emperor his son. 8 |^. See the last 
par. of the Canon of Shun. — Many accounts 
say tiiat Hwang-te did not die, but went up to 
Heaven on a dragon. Hang CIi‘in-fung gives 
the following passage, quoted by some writers 
as from the Bamboo Books: — 

fill*. 3te **»*««* i 

‘Hwang-te having gone away as one j 
of the Immortals, Tso-ch*?, one of his minis- I 
ters, cut an image of him in wood, and led the | 
princes to pay court and reverence to it.’ Here 


was idolatry at a very early time.— This state- 
ment was no doubt in one of the Bamboo Books, 
but not in the Annals. The same n.ay be said 
of another, — that this ‘ Tso-ch S raise<) Chuen- 
heuh to the throne, 7 years after Hwang-te’s 
death.’ 

II. I Some editions of the Annals give thi* 
notice as an addition of Shin YO’s. Others 
separate the name and title from the note, and 
put them iu the text. — Sze-ma Ts‘een does not 
give this emperor Che at all. There are many 
discussions about him, whether he wag a son 
of Hwang-te, or a grandson; or whether he was 
not rather descended from Fuh-he. His title 
of Shaou-haou would seem to be in relation 
with F uh-he’s of T‘ae-haou. 

HI. 1 Chuen-heuh was a son, or a grandson of 
Ch‘ang-e mentioned above. The title of Kaon- 
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IV. The emperor Kch ; dynastic title Kaou-sin. 


Note. He wa« bom with doable rows of teeth ; and had the virtne of a sage. He was at first 
made prince of Sin, and afterwards succeeded to Knou-yang as monarch of the empire. He made 
blind men beat drams, and strike bells and sounding stones, at which phoenixes flapped their 
wings, and gambolled. 

1 In his 1st year, when he came to the tlirone, he dwelt in Poh. In his 16th j^ear, 

2 he made Ch'ung lead an army, and exting^iish the State of Yew-kwae. In his 

3 45th year, he conferred on the prince of T'ang the appointment to be his successor. 

4 In his 68d year, he died. 

Note. The emperor's son Che was deposed, after having been appointed nine years. 


yang mast be derived from some place where | 
he rolcd j but two places of this name are as- 
signed to him at different periods of his life : — 
the 1st in the pres. dis. of Ke, dcp. of K'ae- 
fung, Ho-nan ; the 2d in the dep. of Paou-ting, 
Chih-le. 

2 This Puh was probably in the pres. dep. 
of Tang*ch‘ang, Shan-tnng. 3 Comp. 

in Can. of Yaou, p. 2. Some editions read 
12th instead of 13th. * Iltog Ch‘in-fung ; 

would remove this notice to the 20th year of | 
Hwang-te. 5 This Pih K'wln, or baron ; 
KwHn, is commonly supposed to be the father 
of Yu the Great ; but in that case K‘w8n would 
be well on to 200 years old, wlien Yaou calls 
him to regulate the waters. T‘een-ntuh was a 
mountain, ‘ 20,000 feet high,’ acc. to the Classic 
of Mountmns and Seas ; and on the north of the 
J6-water, acc. to one of the sporadic passages of 
the Bamboo Books, found elsewhere (-^ 

^ Benerally appears 

as a note, but it belongs to the text. Shuh-k‘e 
is said to have been a descendant of Shin-nung, 
and son of the emp. Kuh. 


IV. 1 Kuh was the grandson of Yuen-heaou 
one of Hwang-te’s sons. Where the 
principality of Sin, from which he has his dyn- 
astic name, was, seems not tohe known. Seethe 
diet, in voc. 2 This was probably what was 
afterwards the southern P6. See introd. note to 
‘The Speech of T'ang.’ 3 Yew-kwae was 
in the pres. dis. of Yung-yang, dep. of K‘ae-fung. 
On who Chung was, see the notes of Hftng 
Ch‘in-fung. i The prince of T'ang is Yaou. 
See on the title of ‘The Book of T'ang.’ I 
must translate as I have done. 

Comp.^^P 
of Yaou below, 
the construction is tlie concluding note about 
the emperor’s son Che ; but this may be got over, 
by transferring it, as an appendix to this par. 
His appointment was to the succession, and his 
unworthiness being proved, his father himself 
deposed him from liis place as heir, and gave 
the succession to his younger brother Yaou. 
Ch‘in-fung argues for tliis construction, and 
re-arrangenient of the text. I had adopted the 
construction, however, before reading his re- 
marks. 


; under the 70th year 
The difficulty in the way of 
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PART. II. 

21ie reignu of Yaou and Shun. 

I. EMPEROR YAOOJ DYNASTIC TITLE, T‘A0U AND T'ANO. 

Note. His mother was called K'ing-too. She was born in the wild of Tow-wei, and was alwars 
overshadowed by a yellow cloud. After she was grown up, whenever she looked into any of the 
three Ho, there was a dragon following her. One morning the dragon came with a picture and writ- 
ing. The substance of the writing was. — ‘The red one has received the favour of Heaven.’ The 
eyebrows of the figure were like the character J\, and of vareigated colours. The whiskers we«e 
more then a cubit long; and the height was 7 cub. 2 in. The face was sharp above, and broad 
below. The feet tr^e on the constellation Tih. After this came darkness and winds on every 
side; and the ted dragon made K'ing-too pregnant. Her time lasted 11 months, when she brought 
forth Taou in Tan-ling. His appearance was like that in the picture. When he was grown up, 
his height was ten cnbits. He had the virtue of a sage, and was invested with the principality of 
T'ang. He dreamed that be cUnbed up to heaven. When Kaou-shin was decaying, the emjnre 
turned to iiim. 

1 In his Ist year, which was ping-Uze^ (13th of cycle;=B.c. 2,145), when he came 
to the throne, he dwelt in K‘e; 3 and commanded He and Ho to make calendaric 

2 calculations and delineations of the heaveTtly bodies.^ In his 6th year, he made 

3 the first tour of inspection to the four mountains. In his 7th year, there was a 

5 Ve-lin. In his 12th year, he formed the first standing army. In his 

6 16th year, the chief of K‘eu-sow came to make his submission. In his I9th year, 

7 he ordered the minister of Works 8 to undertake the regulation of the Ho. In 

his 29th vear, the chief of the Pigmies 9 came to court in token of homage, and ofihred 

8 as tribute their feathers which sank in water. In his 42d year, a brilliant 

9 star appeared in Yih ['! Crater]. In bis 59th year, he travelled for pleasure 

about mount Show,H> in a plain carriage drawn by dark-coloured horses. 

11 In his 53d year, he sacrificed near the Loh. In his 68th year, he cansed 

t. 1 See on ‘ The Songs of the Five Son*,’ p. which (as we have seen) is certainly known. 
7. 2 This is the 1st determination of a year by rsliall call attention below td the fact that all 
cycle names in the Annala We fix the year these cycle names of the years in the Annals 
to be »x. 2,146, by calenlating back on the were introdnced into them after tlieir recovery 
cycle from the 6th year of king Yew of Chow, or discovery. 3 K‘e is of course K’e chow. 
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12 his son Choo to be sent in banishment by prince Tseih to Tan-shvruy. In his 

13 61st year, he ordered the baron K'wan of Ts'ung to regulate the Ho. In his 69th 

14 yettf} he degraded K'wan. In his 70th year, in the spring, in the 1st montli, he 
caused the ehie^ of the four mountains to convey to Shun of 1 u his charge to succeed 
to the throne. 

Nou. When the emperor had been on the throne 70 years, a brilliant star issued from the 
constellation Yih, and phoenixes appeared in the <fourtyards of the palace; the pearl grass grew, 
and the admirable grain flourished; sweet dews moistened the ground, and crystal spring 
from the hills ; the sun and moon appeared like a pair of gems, and the five planets look^ like 
threaded pearls. In tlie impericl kitchen there appeared of itself a piece of flesh, as thin as a 
fan, which, when sliaken, raised such a wind that all eatables were kept cwt and did not spoil. It 
was called the fan flitch. A kind of grass, moreover, grew on each side of the palace stairs. Un 
the 1st day of the month, it produced one pod, and so on, every day a pod, to the 15th ; while on 
the I6th one pod feU off, and so on, every day a pod, to the last day ol the nionth; and if the 
month was a short one (of 29 days), oue pod shrivelled up, without falling. It wm called the 
felicitous bean, and the calendar bean. When the flooded waters were a^iiaged, the emperor, 
attributing the merit of that to Shun, wished to -esign in liis favour. He 

self and fasted, built altars near the Ho and the L5, chose a good day, and conduct^ Shu^nd 
others up mount Show. Among the islets of the Ho, there were five old men, widking atout 
who were the spirits of the five planets. They said to one another. The 

and tell tlie emperor of the time. He wlio knows u» is the double-pupilled jellow Yaou- 

The five old roeii^n this flew away like flowing stars and ‘"‘o * 'fmnnfps w^ere'alYSS-' 

On the 2d nionth. on tlie sin^ch-ow day, between the dark and ''if 

pared; and when the day began to decline, a glorious light T “n 

vapour, filled all the horizon; white clouds rose up. and 

a dragon-horse appeared, bearing in his mouth a scaly cuiraw, with i a^ortoi^ shell 

ascended the alta^, laid down the scheme, and went away. The f*''' “ *°^‘cove^ 

nine cubits broad. The scheme contained a tally of white ge.n, 'u “ words ‘With nleased 
with yellow gold, and bound with a green string ?•' f Vhould re^lte^ 

countenance given to the emperor Shun’. It said also tliat Yu thnni in tlie Eastern 

Pointment of Heaven. The eniperor wrote these word^ and 1 “'J‘ droD^ a 

coUege. Two years afterwards, in the 2d ,i “ ^'pcline of the day ^Tlien 

P«iA in the L«. The ceremony over, lie retired, and waited for tlie decUne ot tue ua>. 

It is a wide word. 4 See on Can. of Yaou, 1 8 I should take ^ X f / f 
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It is a wide word. 4 See on Can. of Yaou, 
P- 2. 5 The ‘four mountains ’ are those men- 
tioned in the Can. of Shun, p. 8. 6 ^ is to 

^ taken here in the sense of soldiers, and not 
menily as weapons of war. 7 See on ‘The 
Fnbute of Yu,’ Pt. i, p. 83. 


but for the Can. of Shun. p. 21. 9 The nation 

of Pigmies, like the ‘Perforated Breasts’ and 
‘Long Legs,’ is mentioned in the classic of 
11, c HiUs wid Seas. The '» 
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a red light appeared ; a tortoise rose from the waters, with a writing in red lines on its back, and 
rested ou tlie altar. The writing said that he should resign the throne to Shun, which accord- 
ingly tlie emperor did. 

15 In liis 71st year, he commanded his two danghters to become wives to Shun. 

16 In his 7dd year, in the spring-, in the 1st month. Shun received the resignation of tlie 

17 - emperor in the temple of the accomplished ancestor. In his 7‘l:th year, Shnn of 

18 Yu made his first tour of inspection to the four mountains. In his 75th year, Yu, 
29 the superintendent of Works, regulated the Ho. In his 76th yem-, the super- 
09 intendent of Works smote the hordes of Ts'aou and Wei,l 2 and subdued them- In 

his 86 th year, the superintendent of Works had an audience, using for his article of 

21 introduction a dark-coloured mace. In his 87th year, he instituted the division 

22 of the empire into 12 provinces. In his 89th year, he made a pleasure palace in 

23 T'aou. In his 90th year, he took up his residence for relaxation in T'aou. 

24 In his 97th year, the superintendent of Works made a tour of survey through the 12 

25 provinces. In his lOOtU year, he died in T‘aou. 

Noir.. The emperor’* son Choo of Tan kept away from Shun in Fang-ling. Shun tried to 
yield the throne to him, but in vain. Choo was then invested with T‘ang, aud became the guest 
of Yu. After three years, Shuu ascended the throne of the son of Heaven. 


II. THE EMPEROR SHUN; DYNASTIC TITLE YEW-YU.l 


Note. HU mother was named Uh-Ung. She saw a large rainbow, and her tlionghts were so 
affected by it, that she bore Shun in Yaon-heu. His eyes bad double pupils, whence be was 
named ‘Double Brightness.’ He had a dragon countenance, a large mouth, and a black body, 
(> cubits, 1 inch long. Shun’s parents hated him. '1'1>^ made him plaster a granary, and set fire 
to it beneath : — he had on birds’-work clothes, and new away. They also made him deepen a 
well, and tilled it with stones from above ; — lie bad on dragons’-work clothes, and got out by the 
side. He ploughed in Leili. He dreamed tiiat bU eyebrows were as long as bU hair. Accordingly, 
he was raised and employed. 


on the north of the Boraan empire 

m m 10 Mount Show is the Buy- 

show of ‘ Tlie Tribute (rf Yu,’ Ft. ii. 1. 11 Tan- 
shwuy is referred to the pres. dis. of Nan- 
yang, dep. Nan-yang, Ho-nan. There was there, 
no doubt, a stream called Tan. 


12 Ts'aou and Wei are two well known 
States in the time of the Chow; — the former 
lay in the pres. Slian-tong, the latter in Sheii- 
se. 1 am nut sure that tliose in the text were 
the same. They would seem too far apart. 

II. 1 See note on the name of Fart II. of 

the Shoo. 2 ^ lit., ‘ the mother 
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1 In Ms Istyear, wMch was ke-ivei (oGth of cycle, =b.c. 2,042), when he came to 
the throne, he dwelt in K’e ; and made the music called Ta-shaou. 


Note. On hi* accesiion, the felicitous bean grew about the stairs, and phtenixes nested in the 
courts. When thej be.at and tapped the musical stones, to accompany the nine perfomwnees of 
the Shaou, all the beasts came after one another gambolling. A briUlaut star came out in Fang. 
The earth produced the horse Sliiug-hwang. 

2 In his 3d year, he commanded Kaou-yaon to make tJte cod^ of punishments. 

3 In his 9th year, megsettgers from the western Wang-moo2 came to do homage. 

Note. The coming to court from the western 'Wang-moo was to present white stone rings and 
archers’ thimbles of gem. 


4 In Ms 14th year, auspicious clouds appeared; and he ordered Yu to consult about 
affairs for him. 


Note. In the 14th year of Shun’* reign, at a grand periomiancc with bells, musical stones, 
organs, and flutes, before the service was conclude<), there came a great storm of thunder and rain. 
A violent wind overthrew bouses, and tore up trees. The drumsticks and drums were scatteretl 
on the ground, and the bells and stones dashed about confusedly. The dancers fell prostrate, 
and the director of the music ran madly away ; but Shun, keeping hold of the frames from which 
the belts and stones were suspended, laughed and said, 'How clear it is that the empire is not one 
man’s empire I It is signified by these bells, stones, organs, and flutes.’ On this be presented 
Tu to Heaven, and made liim perform actions proper to the emperor; whereupon harmonious 
vapours responded on all sides, and felicitous clouds were seen. They were like smoke, and yet 
not smoke ; like clouds, and yet not clouds ; brilliantly confused ; twisting and whirling. The 
officers in mutual harmony sang of those felicitous clouds, the emperor thus leading them on : — 
‘How bright are ye, felicitous clouds! In what order are ye gathered together I The brightness 
of the sun and moon Is repeated from morn to morn. Ail the ministers then advanced, and 
bowing low, said : — ‘ Brilliant are the heavens above. Where the shining stars are arranged. The 
brightness of the sun and moon Enlarge our one man.’ ’The emperor sang again, ‘The sun and 
moon are constant ; The stars and oUmr heavenly bodies have their motions. The four seasons 
observe their rule. The people are sincere in all their services. When I think of music, 'The 
intelligences that respond to Heaven Seem to be transferred to the sages and the worthies. All 
things listen to it. How do its rolling sounds thrill ! How does it inspire the dance!’ IVhen 
the essential brightness was exlumste^ the clouds shrivelled up and disappeared. Thereupon 


of the Icing of the west,’ or ‘ tiie queen>mothcr 
of the west.’ But the chsracters are merely tlie 
ntuBO of a State or kingdom in the distant 


west. See King’s Comm. i» foe. 

3 The prince of Hea is Yu. See the infrod. 
Dotu on the same of the third Fart of the Shoo. 
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the eight vioda all blew genially, and oAar felidtona clonds collected in maases. The cnmching 
dragons came hnrriedly out of their dena ; ignanadona and fishes leaped np from their deeps ; 
tortoises anA tnrtlea came out from their holes, — ^removing from Yn to serve Hea. Shnn then 
raised an altar at the Ho, as Yaon had done before. When the day declined, there came a fine 
and glorious light ; and a yellow dragon issned and came to the altar, bearing a scheme on his back, 
b2 cubits long and 9 cnbits hroad, in lines of red and green intermingled, the words of which 
were that he should resign in favonr of Yn. 

6 In liis 15th year, he commanded the prince of Hea to conduct the tacrifinal 

6 duties iii the Grand apartment. In his I7th year, in the springs, in the 2d month, 
when he entered the college, he used for the first time the myn^ dance. 5 

7 In his 25th year, the prince of Seih-shin came to do homage, and paid tribute of 

8 bows and arrows. In his 29th year, the emperor invested his son E-keun with 

9 the principality oj ^hm^. In his 30th year, be buried queen Yuh near the Wei. 

Note. Qneen Yuh was Ngo-hwang. 

10 In his 32d. year, he commanded the prince of Hea to take the superintendence 

11 of the people, who thereupon visited the mountains of the four quarters.7 In his 
33d year, in the spring, in the first month, the prince of Hea received the appoint- 
ment to he successor, in the temple of the spiritual ancestor; and restored the m vision 

12 of the empire into nine provinces. In his 35th year, he commanded the prince 
of Hea to lead a punitive expedition against the Yew-meaou. The prince of Yew- 

13 meaou came to court and did homage. In his 42d year, the chief of Heuen-too 

14 came to court, and pmd as tribute precious articles and gems. In his 47th year, 

16 the hoar-fiposts of winter did not kill the grass or trees. In his 49th year, he 

16 dwelt in Ming-t'eaou.S In his dOth year, he died. 

Note, E-keon had been invested with Shang, and is called Kenn of Shang. Queen Yuh was 
Kgo-hwang. In Hing-t‘eaou was the hill of Ts'ang-woo. There Shun died and was buried. It 
is now Ha«-chow. 


4 The tfiaasic of Hills and Seas makes 
the name of a monntun. The mean- 
ing in the transl. is much preferable; — the prin- 
cipal apartment in the ancestral temple. 

6 ^ is here the naow of a dance (^, 

"tfe;)* * Seih-shin ; — elsewhere Suh- 

sbin. 7 Comp. ‘The Counsels of Yu,’p. 9. jS 



is to be understood as the subject of 
■ to ascend,’ but here=‘ to visit.’ 


»• 


8 See on the last par. of the Can. of Shun. — 
Some, strange passages are gathered firom otiiw 
portions of the Bamboo Books, and supposed 
Co have belonged to ‘ Tlie Annals,’ whi^ give 
quite a different account of the relations be- 
tween Yaou and Shun. They make Shun 
dethrone Yaon, and keep him a prisonm-, raise 
Choo for a time to the throne, and then disidace 
him; and thereafter allow no intercourse be- 
tween father and son. See Hitng Ch'in-fnng’s 
Supplement to the Annals, in the last chapt» 
of his Work. 
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PAET. III. 


Du dynagty of Hea. 

1. The EHPEBOR Yuj DTNASTIC title, HbA'HOW. 


iVoM. Hu mother was called Sew-ke. She saw a falliag star, which went through the con- 
steUation Moon, and in a dream her thonghts were moved till she became pregnant, alter which 
she swallowed a spirits’ pearL Her back opened in due time, and she gave birth to Yu in Shih- 
new. He had a tiger nose and a Urge month. His ears had three orifices. UU head bore tie 
retemblmce at tfte etan Kow and K‘een. On his iweast seemed a Jigure in gem of the Qreat Bear, 
and in the lines of his feet he seemed to tread pn the character ^ ;— hence be Was called Win* 
ming. When he grew np, he had the virtue of a sage, and was 9 cnb. 6 in. long. He dreamt 
that be was bathing in the Ho, and drank np the water. He had also the faappjr omen of a white 
fox with 9 tails. In the time of Taon, Shun brought him forward. As he was looking at the 
Ho, a tall man, with a white face and fish’s body, came out and said, ‘I am the spirit of the 
Ho.’ He then called Yu, and sai^ ‘ Wkn-raing shall regulate the waters' Having so spoken, be 
gave Tn a chart of the Ho, containing all about the reguUting of the waters; and returned into 
tlw deep. When Tn had done r^ulatiug the waters. Heaven gave him a dark coloured mace, 
with which to annoonce bu completed work. When the fmtnnes <id Hea were about to rise, all 
vegetation was luxuriant, green dragons Uy in the borders, and the spirit of Chuh-jung descended 
on nmnat Ts’ung: — Shun resigned, and Tn ascended the throne. The lA produced the tortoise 
Book, called * The great Flan.’ When the three years of monming were over, he made his capital 
in Yang-shing. 

1 In liis Ist year, which was jin-tsze (49th of cycle,=:B.c. 1,989), when he came 
to the throne, he dwelt in K^e. He published the seasons of Hea throng^out the 
8 regions and States. In his 2d year, Kaon-yaou died. In his 5th year, 
he made a tonr inspection, and assembled the princes at mount T^oo.i 


I. 1 Monnt T‘ 00 ^ — see on the *Tih and Tseih’, 
par. A 3 The name of Hwny-kU remuns in 
the dis. BO called, dep. of Ghaon>hing; Chfi-keang. 
Many woiderful stories ate related of the chirf 
of Fang-fnng; hot all agree that Tn killed him 
hecanse be came late to the meetUg. — Among 


other notices of Tn, which are not in the Annals, 
hnt are elsewhere fotuid. quoted as from them, 
is this, — that from Hwang-te to To w«e 30 

generations,’ or reigns ^ ‘Si 

ittH + ift)- If this wen ever reetly 
in the AnsaU, murh of them must be lost. 
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A’o/«. On his way to tlie south, when crossing the Keang, in the middle of the stream, two yellow 
dragons took the boat on their backs. The people were all afraid; but Ya laughed and said, 
‘ I received my appointment from Heaven, and labour with all my strength to noo^sh men. To 
be born is the course of nature ; to die is by Beaven’s decree. Why be troubled by the dragons ?’ 
On this the dragons went away, dragging their tails. 

4 In his 8th year, he assembled the princes at Hwuy-k‘e,2 when he put the chief 
of Fang-fiing to death. In tlie summer, in the 6th month, it rained gold in the 
capital city of Hea. In the autumn, in the 8th month, he died at Hwuy-k‘e. 

Bole. Yu reigned (as associate, or as sovereign) 45 years. He presented Yih to Heaven, and 
died seven years after. Wlien the three years of mourning were ended, the empire turned to 
K‘e (his son). 


II. The emperor K'e. 


1 In his 1st year, which was kmei-hae^ (60th of cycle,=B.c. 1,978), when he came 
to the throne in the capital city of Hea,2 he mode a great feast to the princes in the 
tower of Keun,3 after which they followed him back to the capital in K‘e, when he 

2 made a second great feast to them in the tower of Seuen. In his 2d year, Pih- 

yih, the prince of Pe, left the court, and went to his State. The king led his forces 
to panish the prince of Hoo, when there was a great battle in Kim .4 In hia 6th 

year, Pih-yih died, and the emperor appointed a sacrifice to him .5 In his 8th 

year, he sent Mang T‘oo to Pa, to preside over htigationB. In his 10th year, he 
made a tour of inspection, and celebrated a complete service of Slum’s music in the 

6 wilderness of T‘een-muh. In his 11th year, he banished his youngest son, 

7 Woo-kwan, beyond the western Ho. In his 15th year, Woo-kwan with the 

people about the western Ho rebelled. The baron Show of P‘ang led a force to 

8 punish them, when W’oo-kwan returned to his allegiance. In his 14th year 

the king died. ^ ’ 


u. 1 From the let year of Yu, 

to this ^ inclusive, are twelve 

years ; Yu must have died in Q leaving 
8 complete years, before K'e’s secession. Hiis 
is the rule in these Annals all through the 
Hea dyn. The years of mooruing are left be- 
tween the decea^ emperor and bis successor; 
but this interregnum varies from 2 to 4 years. 

2 Tbia is the city in par. 4 of the but reign. 
Yu had moved hia capital, w made a second 
one. A dis. of Kwei-tih dep. is still so called. 
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Near or in this was the tower of Kenn. 

^ may be construed by itself : — ‘ the princes 


agreed to follow him as if the feast hsd been 
a political gathering to secure the throne to 
K‘e. 4 See ‘The Speech at Kan.’ 6 This 
account does not agree with the account of the 
death of Yih, which is often attributed to the 
Annal^ and wltich was no donbt in some of the 
Bamboo Books ; viz. that ‘Yih was aiming at 


the throne, and K‘e pnt him to death’ (: 


/ 
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III. The emferok T*ae-k‘ang. 

In his 1st year, which was hKei-Kei (20th of cycle, =b.c. 1,957), when he came 
to the throne, he dwelt at Chin-sin. He went hunting beyond the Loh, when E 
entered and occupied Chin-sin. In his 4th year, he died. 

IV. THE EHPBROB CHUNG-k'ANO. 


In his 1st year, which was lie-eh‘aw (26th of cycle,=B.c. 1,951), -u-hen the em- 
peror came to the throne, he dwelt in Chin-sin. In his 5th year, in the autumn, 
in the 9th month, on the day kang-seuh (47th of cycle), which was the first day of 
the month, there was an eclipse of the sun, when he ordered the prince of Yin to 
lead the imperial forces to punish He and Ho.l In his Cth year, he conferred 
on the prince ^'Keun-woo the appointment of leader among the princes.2 In his 
7th year, he died. His son Seang went away, and dwelt in Shang-k‘ew,3 where he 
was supported by the prince of P‘ei.4 

V. The emperor Seano. 


In his 1st year, which was vww-seuh (35tli of cycle,=B.c. 1,942), when he came to 
the throne, he dwelt in Shang ; l and led a punitive expedition against the hordes of 
the Hwae. In his 3d year, he proceeded against the hordes of Pung and Hwang. 

In his 7th year, the hordes of Yu came to make their -submission. In liis 
8th year, Han-tsuh put E to death, and made his own son Keaon dwell in Ko.3 
In his 9th year, Seang dwelt in Chin-kwan.3 In his 15th year, Seang- 

t‘oo, the prince of Shang, prepared carriages and horses, and removed to Shang- 
h‘ew. In his 20th year, Han-tsuh extinguished t/<c 2 /oh#c o/’ Ko.t In his 
26th year, Han-tsuh made his son Keaou lead an army, and extinguish the House of 


in._ 1 The site of Chin-sin is not well as- 
certainM. Tlie diet, places it in the dis. of I 

^ei dep. of Lae-chow, Shan-tnng. j 

Others — nmre correctly, I think, — refer it to the 
dis. of Knng, dep. of Ho-nan. 2 See on ‘The 
Sungs of the Five Sons.’ 

IV. 1 See on tlio ‘Punitive Exiiedition of 
2 There is repeated mention below of 
and therefore I take the two 
characters here as in the transl. The country 
of Kcun-woo was the of subsequent times. ^ 


q Qhcre=^^,chicf or leader among the princes. 
When the lire pa are not all referred to the 
dyn. of Chow, this chief of Keun-woo beads 
the list. 3 Shang-k‘ew is still the name of s 

dis. in the dep. Kwei-tih. For 
some copies read 

V. 1 /. «. in 8hang-k‘ew, the chief of the 
Shang faiuily, which now begins to come into 
promineuoe. 3 This Ko is ref. to the dis. of 
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9 Chin-kwan. In Lis 27th year, Keaou attacked Chin-sin. There was a great 
battle in Wei, when the boat of the prince of Chin-sin was overturned, and he was 

10 put to death.S In his 28th year, Han-tsuh made his son Keaou murder the 
emperor. The empress Min fled to Yew-jing ; 6 and Pih-mei made bis escape, and 
fled to Kih.7 


Note. The site of Chin-kwan was what was Te-kW. The empress Min, who was pregnant, 
made her escape by a hole, and returned toAer father, the pnace ofi'iag. Fib-mei fled to the chief 
of Kill. 


11 The heir of the line of Hea, Shaou-k‘ang, was bom in the year piny-ym (=b.c. 
121,914). He fled from Yew-jing to yu,9 in the year yrt-ysw ( = B.C. 1,895). 

13 Pih-mei led the forces of Chin-sin and Chin-kwan from Kih to attack Tsuh ; and 
the heir-son Shaou-k'ang sent Joo-e to attack Ko; and put Keaou to death, in the 
year keS-shin (=B.c. 1,876). His eldest son, Ch'oo, led a force against Ko, and extin- 

14 guished it. Pih-mei put Han-tsuh to death, and Shaou-k‘ang returned from 
Lun to the capital of Hea, in the year yih-ke (=b.c. 1,875). 


Note. In the year after her fight, the empress Min gave birth to Shaou-k‘ang, who became, 
when he was grown up, chief tierdsman in Jing, and was on the watch against the evil desiims 
Keaou. Keaou liaTiiig sent Tseaon ttfiook for him, Shaou-khuig fled, before his aTriral to Yu. 
where he became cliicf cook. Sic, the prince of Yo, gave him bis two daughters in marriwe and 
the city of Lun. There his fields were a & square ; and his followers amounted to 500 ’ He 
displayed his virtue, and formed his plans to collect the multitudes of Hea, and raise the hones of 
the old officers. An old servant of Hea, called I’ih-mei, i.ssuing from Kih, collected all the ^nle 
that were left of the two Chm, to attack Tsuh. Tsuh trusted in Keaon, and felt quite at eatoriv- 
ing no thought to his wickedness, and making no preparations. At the same time, Shaou-k'ane rant 
Joo-e to spy out Keaou s condition. Now Tsuli had married a daughter of Shun-woo by whom 
he liad a son wlio died early, leaving a widow called Neu-k‘e. Keaou obliged one Yu to eo to her 
house, and pretend that he had wmething to ask of her. On this Neu-k‘e mended hU lower 
clothes, and they pasMd the night in the same house. Joo-e sent a party, took them by snmrise 
and cut off the head of Neu-k‘e. Keaou, being veiy strong and swifij made his esagm; E then 


Yih Lae-cliow. Keaou sod a 

brother are said to have been the sons of Uan- 
tsnh by the wife of E ; but they must have been 
bom l^ore E’s death. See concluding note in 
Ft. HI. of the Shoo. 3 Chin-kwan is ref. — but 
not certainly — to the dis. of Show-kwaag, dep. 


Ts'ing-chow, Shan-tung. 4 This Ko lav be- 
tween the States of Sung and Ch‘ing. 5 This 
Chin-sin would agree with the dis. of Wei. 
Were there two places of the same name? 

_6 Yew-jing was in the pres. sub. dep. of Tung- 
phng, dep. of T ae-ngan, Shan-tung. 7 K ih 
was m the pres. dis. o: F‘ing yucn, dep. Tse-nan. 
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hCTted him, and let looae a dog, which seized him, so that he fell, when they cut off his head, 
wiw which E returned to Shaou-k'aug. After tliis the multitudes of Hea put Tsuh to death, 
and carried Shaou-ICMg back to tlie capital. As soou as the princes heard of it, tliey raised him 
to the throne, to sacrifice to his ancestors along with the sacrifices to Heaven • and tlius the old 
possession was not lost. 

VI. The e&iperor Shaou-k'ang. 


1 In his 1st year, which was ping-teoo (43d of cycle, =b.c. 1,874), when he came to 
the ^rone, the princes came to conrt to do homage. He entertained the duke of Yu 

2 as his ^est. In his 2d year, the hordes of Fang came to make their submission. 

3 In his 3d year, he restored the deecemlant of' prince Tseih, the minister of Agri- 
culture. 

Nott. Pnh-fhih, a descendant of prince Tseih, had lost the ofiScc, which was now restored. 

6 ^ In his 11th year, he caused Ming, the prince of Shang, to regidate the Ho. In 

6 his 18th year, he removed to Y'uen.2 In his 21st year, he died. 

VII. The emperor Ch'oo. 


In his 1st year, which was he-sze (6th of cycle, = b.c. 1,851), when he came to 
the throne, he dw'elt in Yuen. In his 5th year, he removed fi-oni Yuen to Laou- 
k ew. In his 8th year, he went on a punitive expedition towards the eastern 

se^ as far as San-show, and got a fox with 9 tails. In his 13th year, Ming, the 
prince of Shang, died, pursuing his labours on tlie Ho. In his 17tli year, he died. 


AWe. The name Ch‘oo is written with a difft. character Tlie emperor is also called 

Pih.ch‘ 00 . There was auounaer brother, s wortliy descendant of Yu, wlio was tlierefore rewarded 
by the emperor. 


Wio Mei was is all uncertain. He had been, 
many, an adherent of E. This is very un- 
Ik appears here a strong partizan of 

™ House of Hea. 9 Yu was in the pres, 
dia. of Yn-shing, dep. Kwei-tih. 

VI. 1 The descendant of Tseih here intended. 
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as restored to the ministry of Agriculture, WM 
probably the famous Kung-lew. 2 Yuen is 
ref. to the pres. dis. of Tse-ynen, dep. Hwae- 
k'ing, Ho-nan. 

VII. 1 Laoa-k‘ew is referred to the dis. of 
Ch‘in-lew, dep. of K-ae-fung. 
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His 1st year was mow-tgze (26th of cycle, = b.c. 1,832), when he came to the 
throne. In his 2d year, the 9 wild tribes of the east came to perform service. 

In his 16th year, Yung, the baron of Loh, fought with Fung-e, the baron of Ho.8 

In his 33d year, he appointed the son of the chief of Keun-woo to Soo.3 In 
his 36th year, he made a circular enclosure,/ar a prison.*^ In his 44th year, he 
died. 

IfoU. Fun is by some called Fun-ft. 

IX. The emperor Mano. 


In his Ist year, which was jin-thin (9th of cycle, = B.c. 1,788), when he came to 
the throne, he ment with the dark-coloured mace to receive the barmt qfHoJ- In 
his 13th year, on a tour of inspection to the east as &r as the sea, he got a hu^ fish. 

In his 33d year, the prince of Sluing removed to Yin.2 In his 68th year, he 
died 

Nott. Hang is in some editions called the emperor Hwang. 

X. The emperor SEeh. 

His Ist year was tin-wei (8Ui of cycle, = b.c. 1,729), when he came to the throne. 

In his 12th year, Tsze-hae, prince of Yin, went as guest to Yew-yih, the chief of 
which put him to death, and sent away hit Jbllonert. In his 16th year, Wei, 
prince of Yin, widi the forces of the baron of Ho, attacked Yew-yih,i and killed its 
ruler Meen-chin. 


Tin. 1 is to be taken here in its proper 
meaning of ‘ wild tribes of the east.’ 
m ‘ to wait upon and serve,' — perhaps as ward- 
ers, guards, &c. 2.Fnng-e appears in many 
writers as a monster or sinritaal being. He is 
evidently in the text merely the chief of the 
State Ho, or charged wiUi the care of the Ho. 

3 Soo was in Tae-yuen, above. 4 All 
prisons, it is said, in the three dynasties, were 


circniar. 

IX. 1 I have translated acc. to the view of 
Hang Ch‘in-fung: — 

; bnt perhaps smne service to the Ho is 
I mewt. Ilie mace is that of To the Great. 8 
I Tills Yin is ref. to the dis.of Shang-shway,dep. 

I Ch‘in-chow. 

I X. 1 'There is a small dep. in Chih-k, called 
I Yih-chow, which may correspond to the ancient 
Yew-yih. 
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prince of of Yin, Tsze-hae, risited Yew-jrih> and tras guilty of licentious conduct, 
ruler^of Yew-yih, Meen-chin, slew him, and drove kU followers away. In consequence 
ot tnu, Shang-keft-wei of Yin obtained the services of the army of the baron of Ho, attacked and 
e^nguished the State of Yew-yih, putting Meen-chin to death. For a time Yin had decayed, but 
when Shang-ke&-wei revived its power, the people avenged the wrong that had been done. 

^ In his 2l8t year, he conferred regular dignities on the chiefs of the hordes of 
K'euen, of the white hordes, the dark hordes, the hordes of Fung, the red hordes, 
nnd the yellow hordes. In his 26th year, he died. 

XI. The emperor Puh-kEano. 

1 His 1st year, was ke-Jiae (36th of cycle, = B.c. 1,701), when he came to the 

2 tbone. In his 6th year, he attacked the emintry of Kew-jmen.l In his 

4 35th year, Yin made an end of the House of P‘e,2 In his 59th year, he resigned 

the throne to his younger brother Eeung. 

XII. The emperor KEuno. 

1 His Ist year, was viow-eetih (35th of cycle, = b.c. 1 ,642), when he came to the 
tkrone. In his 10th year, the emperor Puh-keang died. 

. period of the three dynasties there was only one resignation of the throne, — that 

uy Euh-keang. He most have Iiad the virtue of a sage. 

3 In his 18th year, he died. 

XIII. The emperor Kin. 

Note. Also called Yin-keS. 

1 In his 1st year, which was ke-nei (56th of cycle, = b.c. 1,621), when he came 
to the throne, he dwelt on the west of the Ho.i In his 4th year, he made the 
music of the West. The chief of Keun-woo removed to Heu.2 

xt. 1 Kew-ynen=tbe ‘ nine pasturages,’ pro- the 1st step of the kind, taken by Shang, to the 
™Wy a tract of flat conntir in the pres. Chih-Ie. imperial sway. 

2 The territurvoT P<o a:.. 1 That is, be lived in Shen sc. ‘The 

of Hn-v..-,. j "^i***^ ^'*** western Ho' denotes the country west of **6- 

. “®P‘ Keang Chow, Shan-se. It is chow. 2 Heu corresponded, probably, to 

served that tiie extinction of this State was ' the pres. Hen Chow, Ho-nan. 
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Note, The mrname of the foonder of Ketm-woo was Ke, and his name Tan. He had been inrested 
with Wei, and when Hea was decaying, the chief of theHouoe was Head of the princes, and remoTed 
to old Hen. 

5 In his 8th year, there was an inauspicions portent in the sky; — ten suns appeared 
together. In that year the emperor died. 

XIV. The empeeob K‘cng-kea. 


1 In his Irt year, which was yih-Ke (mistake for Jte-sze, 6th of cycle, =B.c. 1,611), 
when he came to the throne, he dwelt on the west of the Ho. He displaced the 

2 chief of Ch‘e-wei, and appointed Lew-lny to feed the dragons.! In his 3d year, 

3 the king hunted on mount Foo.2 In his 5th year, he made the music of the East. 

^ In his 7th year. Lew Luy removed to Loo-yang.3 

Note. The king was superstitions, and acted in a disorderly and licentious way. The princes 
became like him, and the govt, of Hea began to go to decay. He was banting on mount Foo of 
Tong-yang, when in a great wind the sky was all overcast. The emperor lost his way, and went 
into tte family of a pMsant, whose wife had just been confined. Some said, ‘The emperor has 
come to see you ; — it is a good day. This child will have great good fortune.’ Some said, ‘Not so. 
This cAild will Iw unfortunate.’ — When K’ung-keft heard this, be said, ‘Let it be the child of me, 
the emperor; then who can harm it?’ Accordingly he took the child with him; but when it was 
grown up, it was killed by a hatchet, on which he made the song of ‘ Break the Hatchet ; ’ — what 
is called ‘The musio of the East.’ 

A female dragon of those which Lew Lay had the keeping of died, when he prirately made 
pickle of it, and set it before the emperor, who enjoyed it ; and ordered Lay to look for the missing 
dragon. Lay was afraid, and remov^ to l.oo-yang, where his descendants became the Fan family. 

3 In his 9th year, he died. Tlie prince of Yin returned to Sbang-k‘ew. 

XV. The emperor Haou. 

Note. Also called Kaon. 

xrr. 1 Hie State of Ch‘e-wei is ref. to a it. 2 It is strange how the title of * king ’ is 
place in the dep. of Ta-ming, Chih-le. It is here emidoyed for ‘emperor.’ 8 Or ‘to the 
hard to say what is meant by feeding the sonth of mount Loo';’ — in the pres. dU. of Loo* 
dragons, though there are many legends about san, dep. Joo-chov, Ho-nan. 
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^ His Is^ear was kanff-Mn (17th of cycle,=B.c. 1,600), when he came to the 
throne, fle restored the representative of tlie House of Ch‘e-wei to his State. 

Note, In the decay of the Hea, chiefs of Kenn-woo and Ch‘e-%vei succeeded one another as Head 
of tile {ninoes. 

^ In his 3d year he died. 

XVI. The emperor Fah. 


IfoU. Also called the emperor King ; and Fa-b<niy. 

^ In his 1st year, which was ytk-yetv (22d of cycle, =b.c. 1,595), when he c.nnie to 
the throne, various wild tribes came and made their submission at the king’s gjite.l 
He again repaired the a'alls. There was a meeting on the upper pool, when the wild 

2 people came in, and performed their dances. In his 7th year, he died. Mount 
T‘ae shook. 

XVII. The emperor Kwei. 

/Tote. Called also KeS. 

1 In his 1st year, which v»a jin-shin (29th of cycIe,=B.c. 1,588), when he came to 

2 the throne, he dwelt in Chin-sin. In his 3d year, he built the K‘in^ palace, 
and polled down the Ynng tower.2 The K‘euen hordes penetrated as for as K'e, with 

3 the standard of revolt.8 In his 6th year, the hordes of K‘e-chung.* came to 

4 make their submission. In his 10th year, the five planets w'ent out of their 
courses. In the night, stars fell like rain. Tlie earth shoot The E and Loh^ became 

h dry. In his 11m year, he assembled the princes in Jing, when tlxe chief of Yew-min 

3 fled home, on which the emperor extinguished Yew-min.5 In bis 13th year, he 
removed to tihe south of the Ho.6 He made for the first time men-drawn carriages.^ 

7 In his 14th year, P6en led the imperial forces, and smote Min-san.8 

*v. 1 ^ should probably be ^ 3 H*ng thinks this par. belongs to the reign 

* the gate of gema,’ — one of the gates of the of king Malt or king E of Chow. 4 The 
palace, so called. country of K‘e-chung,(|^=-jy^) or ‘the people 

*▼1. 1 The meaning of ® ^ ^ is ,^|,o walked on their toes,’ without the neel 
very mnch debated. See Hang Ch‘in-fung, touching the ground, is placed beyond the 
w toe. Moving sanda 5 See on the time of Shaon- 

XVH. 1 This, no doubt, was in the dis.of Kung, k'ang. The Min /om/Vy occupied the State of 
4n>- Ho-nan. 2 For conjectures on the Jing. 6. Some city is intended ; but com- 

Bieftiiing of Ui9 naiiies here, see Hing, inloc* mentators *re not agreed which. 7 lueso 
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Note. Some copies read San-min, or hUl-peopIe. Kwei ordered Peen to attack San-min, whose 
prince presented KeS with two ladies, called ITuen and Yen. The emperor loved them, tho’ they 
had no children ; and had their names cut on the gems Teaon and Hwa. That on the_T‘eaon was 
Yuen j on the Hwa, Yen. He also sent away his first wife Me>he to LC, placing her in the Taon 
tower of the KHng palace. 

In his 15th year, Le, prince of Shang, removed to Poh.9 
Note. This was the 1st year of T‘ang the Successfnl. 

In his 15th year, Shang made E Yin come to court. In his 20th year, E Yin, 
returning to Shang, met with Joo Kew and Joo Fang at the north gate. In his 
21st year, the forces of Shang went on a punitive expedition against the prince of Lo, 
and subdued him. They then went against King, to which made submission. In 
his 22d year, Le, prince of Shang, came to court, when the emperor ordered him to be 
imprisoned in the tower of Hea.ti In his 23d year, he set Le at libeiiy, when the 
princes went and offered their submission to Shang. In his 26th year, Shang ex- 
tinguished Wun.l!! In his 28th year, the chief of Keun-woo attacked Shang. 
Shang assembled the princes in King-pohl3 and proceeded against Wei, which its forces 
took. They then proceeded against Koo. The Grand recorder Chung Koo left the court 
and fled to Shang. In his 29th year, the forces of Shang took Eoo.16 Three suns 
appeared together. The prince of Pe, Ch'ang, left the court and fled to Shang. In the 
winter, in the 10th month, they chisselled through mountains, and tunnelled hills, to 
open a communicadon with the Ho.lS In his 30th year, there was a iall of mount 
K‘eu.l7 emperor put to death his great officer Kwan Lung-fung. The forces of 
Shang marched to ponish Keun-woo. In the winter, there was a Are in Ling-suy. 

In his 31st year, Shang proceeded by way of Urh against the capital of Hea; and 
overcame Keun-woo. Amid great thunder and rain a battle was fought in Ming- 


carriages are said to have been made for Me-he, 
Kee’s wife. 8 The cmnm. identify this 
Min-san with a Hong-san f I pi— perhaps 

cone^. to Mung-san, dep. Ya-chow, in Sze- 
chhien. 9 This was the ‘sontbem Po.’ 

10 King ; — known afterwards as Ts'oo. 
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11 This was a State prison ; — near Chin-sin. 

12 The pres. dis. of Wun, dep. Hwae-kHng. 

13 This is said to bare been the ‘ nOTthem 

P6.’ H Probably=Ch‘e-weL 15 Siq>- 
posed to have been in pres. dis. of Wnn-chingv 
dep. Ts‘aon-chow, Sban-tung. 16 This 

should not have been done in the winter. 
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t'esoa, when the amj of Hea was defeated. Keeh fled away to San-tsang,t9 against 
which the annj of Shang proceeded. A battle was fought at Ching,20 and £Seh was 
taken in TsSaon-mun. He was then banished away to Nan-ch'aou. 

JVbte. From Tn to KeS wm 17 reigns. Calculating reigna and interregnamt, the dynasty lasted 
471 years. 

17 is better known as mount Chin (J^ 19 San-tsnng it ref. to the dis. of Ting-t‘aoa, 

ill). 18 See the comment of Sun Che- <*«?• Tfaou-chow. 20 In the sub. dep. cf 
^ , nK Tnng-p4ng, T ae-ngan. 

lub, cited by Hing. For some read 
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PART. IV. 


The Dyndsty of Shang. 

I. T'anq the Successful, of Shang ok Yin. 

Note. His name was he. T‘ang, indeed, had 7 names, and conducted 9 pnnitiTe expeditions. 
When be returned from confining in Nan-cb‘aoa, the princes, baring 8 interpreter^ came to 
him, to the number of 1,800. The chief of the ‘Wonderful Arms’ also came in his chariot. The/ 
ail wished him, Teen-ydi Le, to assume the imperial dignity, to whidi, after declining thrice^ be 
acceded. 

In ancient times, the empress of Kaou-sin, called K^n-teih, at the remal equinox, when the 
dark swallow made its appearance, had followed her husband to the suburbs to pray for a son, 
and was bathing with her sister in the Water of Heaen-k‘ew, when a dark swallow dropt from 
her mouth a beautifully rariegated egg. The two sisters strore to corer it with baskets which 
they had ; but Keen-teih succeeded iu getting it. She swallowed it, became pr^paant, and by-and- 
by her chest opened, and she gare birth to S^. When he grew up, he was minister of Instruc- 
tion to Yaou, who conferred on him the principality of Shang because ttf his serrices to the people. 

After 13 generations, SeS’s descendant, Choo-kwei, was bom, whose wife was called Foo-too. 
She saw a white vapour go through the moon ; was moved to pregnancy ; and on the day Tih 
bore T’ang, who was therefore styled T‘een-yib. The lower pert of bu face was brood, and it 
tapered above; — it was white and whiskered. His body was one-sided, and his voice was load. 
He was 9 cubits high, and bis arms had four joints. He became T'ang the Socceasful. 

T‘ang lived in P6, aud cultivated his virtue. When E Chi was abont to comply with T'ang’s 
invitation, he dreamed that he passed by the snn aud moon in a boat. 

T‘ang came east to LS, to see the altar of Yaoo. He dropped a gem in the water, and stood at 
some distance. Lo I yellow fishes leaped up in pairs ; a black bird fiiUowed him, and stood on tli« 
altar, where it changed into a black gem. There was also a Uack tortmse, with red lines forming 
cbaractera, which said that Kcl! of Hea was unprincipled, and that T'ang should supersede him. At 
the same time, the spirit of T’aou-wub was seen on mount P‘ei. Another spirit, dragging a white 
wolf, with a hook in his mouth, entered the court of Shang. The virtue of metal waxed powerful; 
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silver overflowed from the hills. When T^sng was about to put Ke6 away, in reverence of the 
command of Heaven, he dreamed that he went to the aky, and licked it. After this he became 
possessor of the empire. The people of Shan^ afterwards changed the title of the dynasty into 
Yin. 

1 In his Idtli vear, which was kteei-Jute (60th of cycle, =8.0. 1,557), when he came 
to the throne, he dwelt in Poh.2 He roofed over, for the first time, the altar to tae 

2 spirits of the land dedicated by the House of Hea.* In his 19th year, tliere was 
a great dronght. The people of Te-keang came and made their submission.* 

8 In his 20th year, there was a great drought K?eh of Hea died at mount T‘ing, when 
4; it was forbidden to play on stringed instruments, to sing and to dance. In his 

6 21st year, there was the great drought He cast metal money® In his 22d and 

7 23d years, the drou^t continued. In his 24th year, the drought srill continuing, 

8 the king prayed in the mulberry forest, and it rained.® In his 25th year, he 
made the music of Ta-hoo.7 He went for the first time on a tour of inspection, and 

9 fixed the rules for offerings. In his 27th year, he removed tlie nine vases to the 

lO capital of Shang. In his 29th year, he died. 
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II. Wae-piso. 


ATotc. Named Shing. 
In his Ist year, w 


his Ist year, which was yih-hae (12th of cycle, = b.c. 1,545), when the king 1 
to tlie throne, he dwelt in Poh; and confirmed the appointment of h l.ia as 
prime minister.^ In his 2d year, he died. 


1 The yean of T'ang are counted from 
hi* accession to the principality of Shang, B.C. 
1,574. 2 This was, probably, the western 

FS, — in the pres. dis. Yen-sze, dep. Ho-nan. 

3 T'ang had wished to remove the altars of 
Hea. Diverted from that purpose, he ‘ housed ’ 
them, or roofed them over, — to remain a monu- 
ment of the justice of Heaven. 4 See in 

the She, the 5tU of the Praise-songs of Sliang. 

5 This is undentood to liave been done for 
the poor, that they might redeem their children 
whom they had sold in the famine. 6 See 
the prayer of T'ang, from Mih-tsze, in the 
proleg. to Mencius, pp, 116,117. It is singular 


the Shoo says nothing of this drought, Sie-ma 
Ts'een says it lasted 7 years : the Ch‘un-1's ew 
of Eeu, 6 years ; these Annals, 6 years. Ts cien 
makes Shwang-liu the name of a wilderness ; 
others say — ‘the wood of mt. Sliwang,’ 7 
‘great salvation cele- 
brating T'ang’s ejploits and prayers. 

II. 1 , ‘ king,' here replaces applied 

in these Annals to the sovereigns of Hea. 2 
We must take here in this way. Sec Hang, 
u» Ac. 
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III. Chuno-jiit. 




NoU. Named Tong. 

1 In hia lat year, which was ting-ehfom (14th of (ycle, = b . c . 1,643), when he came 

2 to the throne, he dwelt in Poh, and confimed the appointment of £ Yin. In his 
4th year, he died. 

nr. T'ae-kSah. 

Note, Named Che. 

1 In his 1st year, which was gin-gze (18th of (^cle, = b . c . 1 , 53 ^, when he came to 
the throne, he dwdt in Poh, and confiroed the appointment of £ Yin. E Yin sent 
T'ae-kSah away, and confined him in T'nng, seizing the throne hhnselfit 

Note by Yi, It b a mbtake to aaj this. The troth b that he only acted as regent. 

3 In his 7th year, the king priyatelr escaped from T'ung, and pat £ Yin to death. 
The sky was orerspread with mists for thrw days, when he raised to o£Bce Yin’s sons, 
E Chih and E Fan, ordered their lather’s fields and houses to be restore^ and eqoaQy 
divided between them. 

Note Ijr Yi. Thb par. does not accord with the text hefore and alter it. It b, probahlj, the 
addition of an after time. 

3 In his 10th year, he celebrated a great service to all his ancestors in the Grand 
anoeetral tempm. For the first time he sacrificed to die Intelligences of the Jimr 

4 quarters.^ In his 12th year, he died. 


Note. Named Henen. 


V. Yuh-tiho. 


IT. 1 Thb and the next notioe are so diflt. 
ftom the cnrrent and claaaieal aocoonti of E 
Tin and l>ae-ke>, that the friends of these 
Ann»l« are in gr^ perplexity about them. 
>rnng Ch‘in*ftuig woirid refer them to the 
‘Fragmentaiy Words’ at the Bamboo Books. 
Sen iDkn-tsing contents hiaasrif with saying, 


after the original commentator, that they are 
the additions of a Uter hand. 

b the easMst interpretetion. Some snppoae the 
^ of Can. of Shun, p. 5, to he meant 
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1 In his 1st year, which was kteei-tze (30th of cycle, = b.c. 1,527), when he came to 
the throne, he dwelt in Poh; and confirmed the appointment of Kaou Shen as prime 
3 minister. In his 8th year, he appointed sacrifices to Paou-hang.t In his 

19th year, he died. 


VI. S£aou*kano. 

Named Feen. 

1 In his Ist year, which was jin-tsze (49th of cycle,=B.c. 1,508), when he came to 

2 the throne, he dwelt in Poh. In his 5th year, he died. 


Til. S£A0V-K£AH. 

Note. Named Kaon. 

1 In his 1st year, which was ting-txe (54th of cycle, = b.c. 1,503), when he came to 

2 the throne, he dwelt in Poh. In his 17th year, he died. 


VIII. Yuno-ke. 

Note. Named Teen. 

1 In his 1st year, which was kiah-seuh (11th of cycle, =b.c. 1,486), when he came to 

2 the throne, he dwelt in Poh. In his 12th year, he died. 

IX. T*ae-kow. 

Note. Named Meah. 

1 In his 1st year, which was ping~seuh f28d of ejtile, = b.c. 1,474), when he came 
to the throne, he dwelt in Poh, and confirmed the appointments! of B Ghih and Chin 


V. 1 This waa £ Yin. See on the T^e-kSS, 

ip.L 

XX. 1 nom the 16th notice in the preface to 
the Shoo, Chin^hoo woold seem to have been 


aUre in T'ang’s time, so that in T'ae-mow's 
time, ace. to the cnnent duon., he mnst have 
been nearly 200 years oM. Even acc. to these 
A nnmU^ he must have been over 100. 
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Hoo, as his principal ministers. In his 7th year, a mulberry tree and a stalk 

of grain grew up together in the court. In his 11th year, he commanded Woo 
HSen to pray to the hills and riTers. In his 26lh year, the hordes of the W est 
came to make their submission. He sent Wang Mang, as his envoy, with presents 
to those hordes. In his 31st year, he appointed Chung-yen, prince of Pe, to be 
master of his carriages. In bis 35th year, he made yin carriages.^ In his 
46th year, there was a very abundant harvest. In his 68th year, he walled 
P‘oo-koo.3 In his Gist year, the nine hordes of the East came to make their 
submission. In his 75th year, he died. 

Note. After T'se-mow met with the warning mulberry tree, he inclined himidf to the enl* 
tiration of his conduct ; and after 3 years, there were 76 States from distant regions, which sent 
roesgengers, with interpreters, to his court, in admiration of his wise Tiitue. The fortune* o€ 
Shang again reriTed. His sacrificial title was T'ae-tsung. 


X. Chuno-ti»o. 

Note. Named Chwang. 

In his 1st year, which was sin-ch‘<m (38th of cycle, = b.c. 1,399), when he came 
to the throne, he removed from Poh to C^u i on the Ho. In his 6th year, he 
went on an expedition against the hordes of Lan.3 In his 9th year, he med. 

XI. Wae-jin. 

Note. Named Fa 

In his Ist year, which was hang-gevk (47th of cycle, = b.c. 1,390), when he came 
10 the throne, he dwelt in Gaon. The people of P‘ei i and of Seen 2 revolted. 

In his 10th year, he died. 


3 Hang Chln-fnng says tbeae carrtagea were 
of roots of the mulberry tree; — perlmpc, re- 
ferring to their colour. 

3 Probably in the prea. dis. of P6-hing, dep. 
TsHng-chow, Shan-tung. 

X. 1 Gaon was on a mount Gaou 


in the prea. dia. of Ho-yin, dep. K‘ae-fting. Up 
to thia time, the capit^ hod been the western 
Pd. 2 Perhaps in the dia. of Yang-k'euh, 
dep. T'ae^uen, Slian-se. 

XI. 1 P‘ei — the prea. sub. dep, of PW Chow, 
dep. of Seu-cbow, K&uig-soo. 2 The dis* 
of Ch‘iii-lew, dep. K‘ae-fung. 
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XII. Ho-tan-keah. 

ATaie. Named Ching. 

In his 1st year, which was kang-ghin (57th of cycle, = b.c. 1,380), when he came 
to the throne, he removed from Giaou to Seang.l In his 3d year, the baron of P'ang 
snbdued P‘ei. In his 4th year, he made an expedition agpainst the hordes of Lan. 

In his 6th year, the people of Seen entered the region of Pan, when the barons of 
P'ang and Wei attacked it, and the people of Seen came to make their submission. 

In his 9th year, he died, 

XIII. Tsoo-yih. 

Note. Named Tlbig. 

In his 1st year, which was Ite-tze (6th of cycle,=B.c. 1,371), when he came to the 
throne, he removed from Seang to K&ng.t He gave appointments to the barons of 
P'ang and Wei.2 In his 2d year, E&ng was inundated, when he removed to 
Pe.3 In his 3d year, he confirmed the appointment of Woo Heen as prime 
minister. In his 8th year, he walled Pe.3 In his 15th year, ho gave an 

appointment to Kaou-yu, prince of Pin.* In his. 19th year, he died. 

Note, The fortunes of Shaug flourished again under Tsoo-yifa. His sacriflcial title was Chung- 
tsung. 

XIV. Tsoo-sin. 

Note, Named Tan. 

In his 1st year, which was m&to-tsxe (26th of <ycle, = b.c. 1,362), when he came 
to the throne, he dwelt in Pe. In his 14th year, he died. 


xn. 1 In the prea dis. of Ngan-yang, dep. 
Cbang-tih, Bo-nan. 

xiii. 1 In the pres. dis. of Ho-tsin, Keang 
Chow, Shan-se. 2 What appointments is 
5pt said. Many cOmm. say — ‘ The appoint, of 
Fa, or chiefs of the princes but the text will 


not bear that construction. __ 8 Some would 
go away to the dis. of P'ing-Keang, dep. Shun- 
tih, Chih-le. for this Pe;— which U very un- 
likely. 4 In Pin Chow, Shen-se. Kaon-yn 
was a descendant of Kung-lew, Here was the 
seat of the Chow family. 
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XV. E'ae-kIah. 

Note. Named To. 

1 In his 1st year, which wag jin-yin (39th of cycle, =b.c. 1,338), when he came to 

2 the throne, he dwelt in Pe. In his 5th year, he died. 

XVI. Tsoo-ting. 

Note. Named Sin. 

1 In his let year, which was tvng-iee (44th of cycle,=B.c. 1,333), when he came to 

2 the throne, he dwelt in Pe. In his 9th year, he died. 

XVII. Nan-kang. 

Able. Named Kftog. 

1 In his 1st year, which was fing-dwn (53d of cycle, = b.c. 1,324), when ho came 

3 to the throne, he dwelt in Pe. In his Sd year, he removed to Yen.t In his 
6th year, he died. 

XVIII. YANG-KfiAH. 

Note. Named Ho. Some stjle him Ho-kSi. 

1 In his 1st year, which wasjin-sevk (69th of «ycle, b.c. 1,318), when he came to 

2 the throne, he dwelt in Yen. In his 3d year, he made an expedition to the west 

3 against the hordes of mount Tan. In his 4th year, he died. 

XIX. PWAW-KANG. 

Note, Named Sean. 

xm. 1 Ten U no better famwn than Fe. xix. 1 Probablj in the dis. of Loo-ian, dep. 
Some make it out to have been in Shan-tnng, in of Joo, Ho-nan. 2 The ‘ northern Mong 
1.00. northern Pa, what is called ‘King Fa,' under 
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In his Ist year, which was ping-yin (3d of cycle, = b.c. 1,314), when he came to 
the throne, he dwelt in Yen. In his 7th year, the prince of Ying l came to do 
homage. lu his 14th year, he removed from Yen, to the northern Mung,2 which 
was called Yin. In his 15th year, he built the city of Yin. In his 19th year. 

In his 28th j-ear, he died. 


1 
2 
8 

6 

6 he confirmed the appointment of A-yu, prince of Pin. 

XX. Seaop-siw. 


1 

2 


Note. Named Song. 

In his 1st year, which was heah-moo (31st of cycle, = b.c. 1,286), when he came 
' the throne, he dwelt in Yin. In his 3d year, he died. 

„ XXI. Seaou-yih. 

Note. Named L€en. 

^ In his 1st year, which was t%vg-yen> (34th of cycle, = b.c. 1,283), when he came 
to the throne, he dwelt in Yin. In his fith year, he ordered his heir-son, Woo-ting, 
to dwell by the Ho, and study under Kan Pwan. In his 11th year, he died. 

XXII. WOO-TINO. 

Note. Named Ch^aoQ. 

In his 1st year, which was ting-tee (44th of cycle,=B.c. 1,273), when he dwelt in 
Yin, he confirmed the appointment of Kan Pwan as prime minister.! In his 3d 
year, in consequence of a dream, he sought for Foo-yu6, and found him. In his 
6th year, he confirmed Foo-ynS in the dignity of prime minister ; and inspected the 
schools where they nourished the aged.2 In his 12tb year, he offered a sacrifice 
of thanksgpiving to Shang-keah Wei.3 In his 25th year, his son Heaou-e died in 


the 28th year of KfiS’s reign ; and Yin under 
*ne reign of the emperor Msng. 

! See on the Charge to Yu6, Ft. iii., 
^ These schools were asylums. They 
re called schools, becnuse the aged who were 
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supported in them would enforce the dntiea of 
filial duty and submission. 3 See the note 
shore, on the 16th year of the emp. Mang. 

4 To whic^ he had been banished, nuuiy say, 
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a wilderness.* In his 29th ;^ear, at the supplementary sacrifice in the Grand 
ances^ » Pheasant made its appearance.6 In his 32d year, he smote the 

of the demons, 6 and c^ped in Kin». In his 34th year, the king’s forces 
subdued the Demon-region, when the tribes of Te-keang came and made *eir sub 
mission. In his 4M year, his forces extinguished the State of Ta-p'ang. 

In his 


y !,• K/\ i_ j vf»*, *410 iwvrr® cAwngTllsh _ _ 

o In his 50to year he led an expedition against Ch‘e-wei, and subdued it 
9th year, he died. 


iVoie. Wilting was the g^at benevolent soTereign of Yin. Vigorously did he carry out the 
royM pnrciples, not allowing himself in idleness. Admirably did he stiU the States of Yin so 

not eifte^d th K hi"*- 1“ hU time, the empire, on Ae ^t,did 

thi j"? and Hwang; on the West, it did not extend beyond Te-keang- on 

But p™f*e"«n* ; ®" ‘ke North, it did not extend beyoni S«- 

tS^*sacr®fl^ “t?eTILT-Uun^ ceremonies revived from their decay. He^received 

xziii. Tsoo-kang. 

iVotr. Named Yaon. 

2 thJth™ol*V''T’ pinff-n^o of cycle,=3.c. 1,214), when he came to 

^ I“®t™ctions ofKaou-tsung.’ In his 

XXIV. Tsoo-xeah. 

ATote. Named Tsae. 

In his 1st year, which was ting-sze f64th of cvcle — n r 1 9n<ll i, 
the throne, he dwelt in Yin. In U 12th%Sr“he a ^ 

^nst the hoidt* of the West; from which he returned in &e wnto ^ C 
Sth year, the hordes of the West came to make their s^b^r He confi^^ 
the appointment of Tsoo-kan, prince of Kn. In bis 2^ ni^T j 

anew tne penal statutes of T'ang. In his 27th veav ho ®ef»Wi8hed 

sons. Gaou and L«ang. if his 33d ytr, hfifieT’ appointments to his 

by his father. But this may be an invention of I 
future times. 6 See the ixth of the Books 


I of Shang. 

I said Book. 


6 See the concluding note to the 
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Nou, This king hsd lired, when young, away from the court, so that, when he came to the 
throne, he knew the necessities of the inferior people, protected them with kindness, and allowed 
no rantnmely to the wifeless and widows. Towards the end of his reign, however, by multiplying 
pnnishment^ be alienated the people of distant regions ; and the fortunes of Tin again decayed. 


XXV. Funo-sin. 


Note. Styled Lin>sin in the Historical Records. His name was Seen. 

1 In his 1st year, which was hang-yin (27th of cycle,=B.c. 1,170), when he came 

2 to the throne, he dwelt in Yin. In his 4th year, he died. 

XXVI. Kanq-tino. 

Note. Named Gaon. 

1 In his 1st year, which was keah-moo (31st of <ycle,=B.c. 1,166), when he came to 

2 the throne, he dwelt in Yin. In his 8th year, he died. 

xxvii. Woo-riH. 

Note. Named E'en. 

^ iis 1st year, which was jin-yin (39th of cycle, =b.c. 1,168), he dwelt in Yin. 

2 ^ Pin removed to Chow near mount K'e.i In his 3d year, the king 
removed from Yin to the north of the Ho.2 He confirmed the dignity of T‘an-foo as 

3 duke of Chow, and conferred on him the city of K'e. In his 16th year, he 

4 removed from the place he then occupied on the north of the Ho to Mei.8 In 

o his 2l8t year, T‘an-foo, duke of Chow, died. In his 24th year, the forces of Chow 
0 smote Ch'ing. A battle was fbu^t at Peih, which was subdued.* In his 30th 

year, the forces of Chow attacked E-k‘eu, 5 and returned with its ruler as a captive. 
' , Itt his 34th year, Ke-leih, duke of Chow, came and did homage at court, when 

the king eonfen^ on him 30 lb of ground, ten pairs of gems, and ten horses. 


**vn. I The prince of Pin, who made thU 
PTu’ T‘an-foo, or king T‘«e, celebrated 
n the She, and by Mendns. K‘e-san ia still the 
ame of a dis. in Fung-ts‘eang dep., Shen-se. 
X this move the House of Chow brought its 
pnncipal scat nearly 100 miles farther east. 


2 I agree with ChHn-fnng that it is better 
not to tty to identify this ‘North of the Ho* 
with any particular site. 8 See on the ‘An- 
nouncement about Drunkenness,’ par. 1. 

4 Ch‘ing and Peih were in the dis. of Heen- 
ning, dep. Se-gan. 5 In the pres. dep. of 
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8 In his 35th year, Ke-leih, duke of Chow, smote the demon hordes of the Western 
tribes.^ The king was hunting between the Ho and the Wei, when he was 
frightened to death by a great thunderstorm. 


xxviii. Wan-tiko. 


Note. Wrongly atyled T‘ae*ting in the Historical Becords. His name vas T'5. 

1 In his Ist year, which was tvng-eh‘on) (14th of cycle, =s b.c. 1,128), when he came 

2 to the throne, he dwelt in Yin.t In his 2d year, Ke-leih, duke of Chow, attacked 

8 the hordes of Yen-king,* and was defeated. In his Sd year, the Yuen-water 

4 thrice ceased to flow in one day. In his 4th year, Ke-leih attacked the hordes 

of Yu-woo, and subdued them, after which he received the dignity of Pastor and 

6 Teacher. In his 6lh year, Chow built the city of Ch'ing. In his 7lh year, 

7 Ke-leih attacked the hordes of Ch‘e-hoo, and subdued them. In his 11th year, 
Ke-leih smote -the hordes of E-t*oo, and, having taken their three great chie&, came 
with them to court to report his victory. The king put Ke-leih to death. 

Note. The king at first appreciated the lerrioea of Ke-leih, gave him a libation mace, with 
flavoured ipirita of the black millet, and the nine enaigns of distinction as chief of the princes; 
and af^ all that, lie conflned him in the house of restraint, so that Ke-leih died from the tron- 
ble; and gave occasion to the saying that Wkn-tiDg killed hiio. 

8 In his 12th year, phcenixes collected on mount K'e. 

N<M. This was the 1st year of king Win of Chow. 

9 In his Idth year, the king died. 


KHog-yang, Kan-anh. 6 Tbeae * dotnon 

hordes’ are dittta fnta the people of the *demon 

region,’ anbducd by Woo-ting. 
a tribe. 

xxvm. 1 There ia a note here that ‘he re- 
tnmed from Mai to Tin’ But Ch-in-fong 
denies thtanaiid argnea that, while hia &tber 
bad moved from the old capital, T‘0 bad con- 
tinned always in it. * The bill of Yen- 


king was in the pres. disL of Taing-lS, dep. vt 
Yin, Shan-ae. 3 There ia nothing im- 

probable in this. Tile aovereign ei the decaying 
dyoaaty might, in a tndden lit of Jeakmty, thae 
make away with the Head of toe riling Home. 
As the fact, however, ia not elaewheie maaitioiied , 
the friends of toe Annala labour to aocplafai 
away the pasaage, or to show that it ia cor- 
rupted. 
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iVbCe. Kamed Seen. 


XXIX. Te-yih. 


In his 1st year, which was hang-yin (27th of cycle, = b.c. 1,110), when he came 
to the throne, he dwelt in Yin. In his 3d year, he ordered Nan Chun^to oppose 
the hordes of Keun on the west, and to wall tha city ^Soh-iang. In the summer, in 
the 6th month, there was an earthquake in Chow. In his 9th year, he died. 


XXX. Te-sin. 

Sole. Named Show. This was Chow. He is also called Sjow-sin. 

I In his 1st year, which was ke-hae (86th of cycle, = b.c. 1,101), when he came to 
the throne, he dwelt in Yin. He gare appointments to the princes of K‘ew, Chow, 
and Yu. 

Note. The prince of Chow was Ch'ang, chief of the West. 

3 In his 3d year, a sparrow produced a hawk. In his 4th year, he had a great 

4 hunting in Le.l Ho invented the punishment of Roasting.^ In his 8th year, in 
the summer, he built the tower of Nan-tan.8 There was a shower of earth in Poh. 

6 In his 6th year, the chief of the west ofifered sacrifice for the first time to his an- 

® cestors in Peih.* In his 9th year, the royal forces attacked the State of Soo, 
and brought away Tan-ke as a captive. The king made an apartment for her, with 

^ Walls of carnation stone, and the doors all-adorned with gems. In his 10th year, 
in the summer, in the 6th month, he hunted in the western borders. In his 17th 
year, the chief of the west smote the Teih.5 In the winter, the king made a pleasure 
excursion in K‘e.6 In his 2l8t year, in the spring, in the 1st month, the jninces 
j wont to Chow to do homage. Pih-e and Shuh-ts‘e7 betook themselves to Chow 
from Koo-chuh. In his 22d year, in the winter, he had a great hunting along 


***• t here is read as It was the 

name of a State, which was also called — 
probaUj in the pres. dep. of Chang- tih, Ho-nan. 
ne three princes here seem to have been the 
2 See on the ixtt of the Books 
« Shang. 3 wbat u caUed in the Shoo 


‘the Stag tower.* 4 Ke-leih had been buried 
in Feih. Ch‘in-fang supposes this was a sacri- 
fice at his tomb. 5 These were different 
tribes, oocupjing the northern regions, west of 
the Ho. 6 The pres. dis. of K'e, dep. Wei- 
hwny. 7 See the Ana., xxii, et of. 
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11 the Wei, In his 23d year, he imprisoned the chief of the west in Yew-le.* 

12 In his 29th year, he liberated the chief of the west, who was met by aun^ of ibe 

13 princes, and escorted back to Ch'ing. In his 30th year, in the spring-, in Ae 8d 
month, the chief of the west led the princes to the court with their tributes. In 

14 his 31st year, the chief of the west began to form a regular army in Peih, with Lea 

15 Shang as its commander. In his 32d year, there was a conjuncticm of the five 
planets in Fang. A red crow lighted on the altar to the spirits of the land in Chow. 
The people of Meih invaded Yueu, when the chief of the west led a fi>rce against 

16 Meih.t> In his 33d year, the people of Meih surrendered to the army of Chow, 

and were removed to Ch'ing. The king granted power to the chief of west to 
punish and attack offending States on his own discretion. 

iVoM 6jr Ys. King Win thus for 9 years received the appointment of Btaotn; and the empire 
was not yet all secured by him at hit death. Hia plenipotent authority to puiusb and attack, in 
which the will of Heaven might be seen, commenced in thU year. 

17 In his 34th year, the forces of Chow took K‘e and Yu; and then attacked Tshmg, 
which surrendered. In the winter, in the 12th month, the hordes of Keun overran 

18 Chow. In the 35th year, there was a great fiunine in Chow; when the chief of 

19 the west removed from Ch'ing to Fung. In his 36th year, in the spring, in the 
Ist month, the princes went to court at Chow, and then they smote ^e hordes of 

90 Keun. The chief of the west made his heir-son F& build Haou. In his 37th 

21 year, the duke of Chow built an imperial college.® In bis 39th year, the great 

22 officer Sin-kteh fled to Chow. In his 40th year, the duke of Chow vnftda the 

23 spirit-tower. The king sent Kaon-kih to seek for gems in Chow.iO In his 41st 
year, in the spring, in the 3d month, Ch'ang, the chief of the west, died. 

Note. King W»ii of Chow waa buried in Peih ; — 30 h west from Fung. 

24 In his 42d jntce, (the Ist year of king Woo of Chow) — Fah chief of the wesk received 
the vermilion book from Leu shang.H A girl changed into a man. In his 


S la tba dis- of Thtng-yin, dep. Chang-tih. 
9 Both Meih and Tuen were in the pres. dep. 
of P*il^-liang, Kan-anb. 9 The building 
of a F'ob-yong in Chow waa the exercising an 


^perial prerogative. See on the She, Pt. U, 
Bk. Iin, Ode. u. 

10 There is a story of a tablet of gem beloiw- 
mg to the princes of Chow, which Show coveted. 
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48d year, in ilie spring, he had a grand review. J*art of mount K'aou fell down. 

In his 44th year, Fah smote Le. In his 47th year, the recorder of the Interior, 
HSang Che, fled to Chow. In his 48th year, the E goat 12 was seen. Two suns 
appeared together. In his 51st year, in the winter, in the 11th month, on the 
day moip-tsze ^th of cycle), the army of Chow crossed the ford of Mang; but 
returned. The king imprisoned the viscount of K'e ; and put his relative, Pe-kan, to 
29 death ; while the viscount of Wei fled away. In his 52d year, which was hitig- 
yin (27th of cycle), Chow made its first attack on Yin. In the autumn, the army of 
Chow camped in the plain of Seen. In the winter, in the 12th month, it sacrificed to 
God. The tribes of Yung, Shnh, Kfiang, Maou, Wei, Loo, P'ang, and Puh, followed 
Chow to the attack of Yin.l* 

Note. They marched to Hing-k'ew, the name of which was changed to Hwae. 

From the extincticm of Hea by T'ang to Show were 29 kings, and 496 years. 


and wished thus to get for himself. IX This 
was a book of Counsels, containing the principles 
of Uwang'te, and Chuen-heuh. 42 This 


was a prodigious thing, ‘a spirit-like animal,’— 
variously described. 13 This was in K‘e 

Chow. 14 See on ‘Speech at Muh.’ 
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PART V. 

The dynasty of Chaw. 

I. Kino Woo. 

Note. Named FA Of old time, Keang Toen, the wife of the emperor Kaou-sin, was asaiating 
him at a aacriflce in the holders in order to obtain a son, when she saw the footatepof a la^e man, 
and trod upon it. At the inatant she felt after a certain manner, and, becoming pi^nant, by and 
hy gare birth to a son. Thinking the whole thing nnlncky, she threw the <*ild away in a nar- 
row lane, but the goats and cattle avoided it, and did not trample on it. She then placed it in a 
wood, where it waa found by a woodcutter. She took it then, and laid it upon the ice, and there a 
large bird came and covered it with one of his wings. Keang Yuen, surprised by all this, received 
the child at last, and nursed him, giving him the name of ‘ Cast-away 
The lower part of the child’s face was largely developed, and his appearance altogether extraw- 
dinary. When he was grown up, he became minister of Agriculture to Yaou, and rmidered great 
services to the people. He u known as prince Tseih. His grandson Kuog-lew was eminenUy 
virtuous, so that the princes behaved to him with the same ceremonies as they did to the emperor. 

In the time of Hwang-te, there bad been a prophecy, to the effect that ‘the obfaf of the west 
should become king, in a certain ka~Uu year; that Ch‘ang should lay the foundations of the 
dignity, F» exercw the judgmrats necessary to it, and Tan develope iu principles.’ In the 18th 
generation, accm^gly, from Kmg-lew, Ke-leih was born ; and in his 10th year, a multitude of 
llymg dragons flUrf the pasture lands of Yin an emblem of a sage in an toteior who 

sboold in course of tune nae to hu pro^ distinction. ’ 

Thes^e of Ke-leih was caUed T‘M.jin, who became pregnant after dreaming that she had 

* w«Bl« m tmll man AfCAVwaMa wK^n wwaKsawiesM. ....a— .i._ s . . V . _ 


'ae-pih who, knowing 
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that Heaven’s purpose wag to be realized in Ch*«ng, went away to TuS, and never retomed. His 
next brother, Cbnng-ynng, followed thia example ; so that Ke-leih remained to be his father’s heir, 
and the succession descended to Ch'ang, who became chief of the West, and made bis capital city 
in Fung. 

The wife of king WSn was called T'ae-sze. She dreamed that in the courtyard of the imperial 
palace there were thorns growing, while her eldest son Fa planted some tsze trees about their 
own gate, which changed into a fir, a cypress, a yik, and a 08 . This dream she told to king 
Wan, who prepared gifts, and led his ministers along with Fa to give thanks for it. 

On the kea-tsze day, in the last month of autumn, a red bird came to Fung with a writing in its 
beak, which it put down at the door of Ch'ang. Ch’ang received it with a reverential obSsance, 
and found the writing to this effect ; — ‘ Ke Ch‘ang is the son of the God of the empyrean. The 
destroyer of Tin is Chow.’ The king was about to go to hunt, when the recorder Feen divined the 
meaning of this writing, and said : — ‘ Yon will get great spoil ; but not a bear nor a grisly behr. 
Heaven is sending a Grand-tutor to aid you. My ancestor, the recorder Cb’ow, divined once for 
Tn about hunting; and then be met with Kaou-yaou, — from an omen like that which has now 
occurred.’ The hunting party went on, and at the water of P‘wan-k‘e, there was Leu Shang, 
fishing on the bank The king descended, hastened to him, and said with a bow, ‘1 have be^ 
hoping to meet with you for seven years, arid now 1 find you here.’ Shang instantly changed bis 
name at these words, and answered, * I, Hope (the looked for), fished up a semicircular gem with 
this insciiptitm : — “Ke has received the appointment of Heaven; Ch’ang will come and take it up. 
You have fished this up in the Ld, and will have your reward in Ts’e.” 

Shang went out one day rambling, when he saw a red man come out from the Ld, who gave him 
a writing, with the words: — ‘As a backbone, .vou mast assist Ch'sng.’ 

King Wftn dreamt that he was clothed with the son and moon. A pheenix duck tang on mount 
K‘e. In the first month of spring, on the 6th day, the five planets had a conjunction in Fang. 
Afterwards a male and femAe phmnbc went abont Win’s capital with a writing in their beaks, 
which raid : — ‘The emperor (tf Yin has no principle, but oppresses and disorders the empire. The 
fiteat decree is removed; Yin cannot enjoy it longer. The powerful spirits of the earth have left 
>t ; aU the spirits are whistled away. The conjunction of the five planets in Fang brightens all 
within the foor seas.’ 

^^n>en king Wan was dead, his eldest son Ft ruled in his stead. His teeth were one piece of 
hme, and he bad a shepherd’s eyes. When he was abont to attack Chow, and bad reached the ford of 
* 8 hig, 800 princes came together, withont any previous understanding, all saying, ‘Show may be 
^ittm.’ King Woo, however, did not listen to them; but when Show had killed Pe-kan, imprisoned 
tlm viscount of K‘^ and was abandoned by the viscount of Wei, then be assailed him. When 
W was crossing the river at the fmrd of Mtng, in the middle of the stream, a white fish leaped 
mto the king’s boat. The king stooped down and took it up. It was 8 cubits long, and under 
>t» eyes were red lines which formed the characters — ‘Chow may be smitten.* The king wrote 
over them the character tar ‘dynasty,* and the words disappeared. After this he burned the fish 
>0 sacrifice, and announced the event to Heaven. Lol fire came down from heav^ and rested 
over Wang-ub, gradoatly floating away into a red bird, with a stalk of grain in its beak. The 
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grain was in commemoration of the virtue of prince Tseih ; the fire was an auspicious response 
from heaven to the burnt-ofiering of the fish. 

Woo then went eastward and attacked Show, whom he vanquished in the wilderness of Muh. 
His soldiers did not need to stain their swords with blood, so teuily did the empire turn to him. 
He invested Leu Shang with the principality of Ts‘e. Through the abundance of the virtue of 
Chow, all vegetation was most luxuriant ; even the southernwood could snpply materials for 
building a palace, and hence we have the name—* southernwood house.’ When he was possessed 
of the empire. Woo fixed his capital in Haon. 

1 In his 12th year, which was mn-maou (28th of cycle, = b.c. 1,049), the thag 
the tribes of the west and the princes to attack Yin, and defeated Sh^ in the wilder- 
ness of Muh. He took with his own hand Show prisoner in the tower of Nan-tan;* 
and entered into the participation of the bright appointment of Heaven,* setting up, 
to continue the tacrifice* to his ancestors, Luh-foo, the son of Show, known as Woo- 
kang.^ In the summer, in the 4th month, he returned to Pung, and sacrificed in the 
ancestral temple. He appointed Inspectors of Yin, and went himself on a tour of 

2 inspection to Kwan.5 lie made the music Ta-woo. In his 13lh year, the baron 
of Ch'aou came to make his submission. He presented the captives of Yin in the 
Grand ancestral temple ; * and afterwards granted great investitures to the princes. 

3 In the autumn there was a veiy abundant harvest. In his 14th year, the king 
was unwell, when the duke Wan of Chow prayed for him on an altar-area, and 

4 made ‘ The Metal-bound Coffer.’? In his 15th year, the prince of Suhshin cams 
to make his submission. He made his first tour of inspection to the mountains of 
the four quarters, and made an announcement to the cities of Me.* In the winter, he 

6 removed the nine tripods to Loh. In his 16th year, the viscount of Ke came to 

6 do homage. In the autumn, the royal forces extinguished P‘oo-koo. In his 
17th year, ho appointed his heir-son Sung in the eastern palace to be his successor. 
In the winter, in the 12th month, he died, being 94 years old. 


1 . 1 Beckoning from the 42d year of Show, 
when Woo succeeded his fkther, as duke of 
Chow. 2 acet. of Show’s 

death in the note on par. 1 of ‘The Successful 
Completion of the War.’ 3 It is difiS. to 

translate ^ I 

Some take as by mistake for ; but 
I have brought out the some meaning which 
that would give. 'The text will not allow the 
meaning of— ’before dsy-breok’ 

which Wttn-tsing gives. 4 The jj^ 
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or ‘setting’ up of Show’s son is to be understood 
only as 1 have indicated. There was no par- 
ticipation of the empire with him, as the 
preceding seems to make Biot suppose. 6 See 
the note on par. 12 of ‘The Metal-bound Coffm-.' 

6 That is, he presented the left ears which 
had been cut off. See the She^ Pt IIL, Bk. I. 
Ode Tii, 8. 7 See the Shoo Pt. V, Bk. VI« 

8 rhis was ‘The Announcement about Drunken- 
ness but see, in the notes on that Bk. of the 
Shoo, the controversies about the date and the 
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II. Kino Chino. 

Note. Named Sung. 

1 In his 1st year, which was thig-yew (34th of cycle, = b.c. 1,043), in the spring, 
in the 1st month, when he came to the throne, he ordered the prime minister, duke 
Wan of Chow, to take the leadership of all the officers. On the day hang-woo (7th 
of t^cle), the duke of Chow made an announcement to the princes at the great gate.t 
In the summer, in the 6th month, they buried king Woo in Peih. In the autumn, 
the king assumed the covering for the head.2 Woo-k&ng with the people of Yin 

2 rebelled. Duke WSln of Chow left the court to reside in the east.3 In his 2d 

year, the people of Yen and of Seu, with the hordes of the Hwae, entered Pei * with 
the standard of rebellion. In the autumn, there was a great storm of thunder and 
lightning, with wind, when the king met the duke of Chow in the borders j and 

3 immediately after, they smote Yin. In the 3d year, the king’s armies extin- 

guished Y^in; Woo-kang Luh-foo was put to death ; the people of Yin were removed 
to Wei; 5 Yen was forthwith invaded ; and P‘oo-koo was extinguished.6 

Nate. Koo was aiding in the rebellion of the foxur kingdoms ; and therefore the dnke of Chow 
extingoished it. 

4 In his 4th year, in the spring, in the 1st month, he first gave audience to the 
princee in his Jather’s temple. In the summer, in the 4th month, he fiiet tasted the 
first fruits of the wheat.7 The army smote the hordes of the Hwae, and then entered 

b Yen. In his 5th jeax, in the spring, in the 1st month, the king was in Yen, and 
removed its ruler to P‘oo-koo. In the summer, in the 5th monUi, be came from Yen, 
and removed the people of Yin to the city of Loh ; and thereon proceeded to build 

6 Ching-chow. In his 6th year, he made a grand hunting expedition on the south 

7 of mount K‘e. In his 7th year, the duke of Chow restored the government to the 


n. 2 The ' great gate ’ was on the left of the 
6th or last of the priucipal gates of the palace. 
The duke would harangue the noUes in the 
usual place of ‘ Audience of govt.’ 2 

‘the head.’ ‘The dress for the head’-^the 
cap. King Ching was now, it is generally said, 


14 years old. His capping=the acknowledge- 
ment of him as king. 3 See on ‘The Metal- 
bound Coffer,’ pp 12, IS. 4 The portion of 
Tin, ruled by the king’s uncle, Ch‘oo. 5 
See on the 9th of the Books of Chow. 8 This 
was said to be done in the last reign. 7 See 
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king. In the spring, in the 2d month, the king went to Fung. In the 3d month, 
duke K'ang of Shaou went to Loh, to measure f/ie grmmdfm- the city. On the day 
h'eah-tsie (1st of cycle), the duke Win of Chow made an announcement to the 
numerous officers in Ching-chow; and thereon they walled the eastern capit^. The 
king then went to it, aAd the princes came to do him homage. In the winter, he 
g returned from it, and appointed anem a shrine to Kaou-yu.S In bis 8 th year, in 
the spring, in the 1 st month, he first took his position as imperial host, and adminis- 
tered the government for himself. He gave orders to K‘in-fbo, prince of Loo, and 
K'eih, prince of Ts'e, to remove the multitudes of Yin to Loo. He made the panto- 
mimic d^ce, called Seang. In the winter, in the 10th month, his forces extinguished 
Q ie State of T‘ang,» and removed its people to Too.iO In his 9th year, in the 
spring, in the 1 st month, he had a great sacrificial service in the grand ancestral 
tempm, when he first usM the cAn^.li The chief of Suli-shin came to do homage, 

10 when the king employed the baron of Y'nng to convey his Charge to him.l 2 In 
bis 10th year, he appointed his brother Yu of T'ang to be of all the princes. 13 
The chief of Yueh-chang l* appeared to do homage. Ihe duke of Chow left the court, 

11 and resided in Fung. In his 11 th year, in the spring, in the 1 st month, the king 
wmit to Fung. His brother of T'ang presented a stalk of fine grain, and was ordered 
to convey it to the duke WAn of Chow The king appointed duke P'ing of Chow to 
govern the eastern capital.i5 

Note bj/ Ys. Tliis duke Ping of Cliow is Keun-chin, the son of the duke of Chow, and yonoger 
brother of Pib-kin. 


13 In his 12th year, the king's forces and those of Yen walled Han ; 16 and the king 

13 * Charge to the prince of Han, In his 1.3th year, the king’s forces assembled 
with those <j/'the princes of Ts‘e and Loo, and smote the hordes of the Jung. In the 
summer, in the 6 tii month, the p-ince of Loo offered the grand imperial sacrifice in 

14 the temple of the duke of Chow. In his 14th year, die forces of Ts'e invest^ 
the city of K‘euh,17 and subdued it. In the winter, the announcement was made of 

15 the completion of Loh. In his 18th year, in the spring, in the Ist month, the 

king went to Loh, and settled the place of the tripods there. Phoenixes made their 
appearance, and a sacrifice was offered near the Ho. 


on the Le Ke, Bk. IV, Pt. iii., p. 17. ? See j 

on the 15th year of Twjo-yih. 9 Occupied 
by descendants of Taou; — in the pres. dis. of | 
Yib-shing, dcp. P-ing-yaiig. 10 In Use tiia. 
of Ch‘ang-g«n, dep. So-gan. 11 The ch6 
was a song, with music, tiisde by tiie duke of 
Chow, sad used at a certain part of the service. 

12 See tlie Pref. to the 
Sboos 56ui Notice. 13 There is no end of 


difficnity in fixing the meaning of this sentence. 

H See the Introductoiy note to the xxist 
of the Books of Chow. 15 That is — ‘ap- 
pointed him who wrs subsequently duke P'ing 
of Chow.’ TAe duke of Chow was not yet dead. 

16 in the pres, dis of Koo-ngan, dep. of 

Shun-t een. Not far from Yen. 17 A place 
of an eastern tribe, in the pres. dep. of Tung- 
lae. 18 See on the Jucth of the JSooks trf Chow. 
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ATole. When king Woo died, king Ching was still young ; and Tan, duke of Chow, acted as regent 
for 7 years. He made the institutions and music of the dynasty. Spirit-like birds and phoenixes 
^peared ; and the mystenoiis bean grew up. After this he went with king Ching to view the 
Ho and the Ld. Haring dropt a gem into the water, and finished all the ceremonies, the king 
retired and waited till the day declined. Tnen rays of glory came out, and shrouded all the Ho ; 
and green clouds came floating in the sky. A green dragon came to the altar, carrying in his 
^uth a dark-coloured shell, with a figure on it, which he placed on the altar, and went away. 
They did in the same way at the L8, and the same things happened. On the shell In red lines 
were character^ which the duke of Chow copied in the current forms of the age. When bis 
tmting was finished, the tortoise dropped the shell, and went away. The writing was all about 
the rise and fall in the fortunes of the empire down to the dynasties of Ts‘in and Han. K‘e-lins 
wandered in the parks ; pbeenixes flew about in the courtyards ; king Ching took a lute, and 
sang:— 

• The phoenixes fly 
All around niy hall. 

W'hat virtue have I 
So spirits to call ? 

‘ From the former kings 
This influence comes ; 

Theirs the joy that rings 
In the people’s homes.’ 

Id his 19th year, the hing made a tour of inspection to the how and fmi domains, 
and to the four mountains, Sie duke K'aner of Shaou beine- in attendance on him. 
When he returned to Tsiing-chow, he seeded the various orders of officers,!® and 
d^iraded the prince of Fun^ 19 In his 2l8t year, he removed the representations 
of the penal laws.20 The duke Wan of Chow di^ in Fung'. In his 2'2d year, 
he boned duke Wan in Peih. In his 24th year, the chief of Yu-yueh came to 
make his submission.21 In his 25th year, the king held a great assembly of the 

princes in the eastern capital, when the wild tribes of the four quarters came to make 
them submission. In the winter, in the 10th month, he returned from the eastern 
'-1 capital, and performed a great service in the grand ancestral temple. In his 30th 
year, the homes of Le came to make their submission. 


Note hjj YU. The hordes of Le belonged to mount I.e. They had been smitten by the chief of 
Lin, who announced the event to king Ching. 


19 It is sdd that when king Woo ocenpied 
Haou as his capital, he granted Fang as the 
apanage of one of his younger brothers, whom 
'Aiuig degraded for drunkenness. 20 Such 
representations were hung up beflne one of the 
palace gates, and perhaps the gates of public 


offices generally. Ching thought the people were 
DOW so accustomed to the rule of Chow, and 
acquainted with the laws, that they did not 
need the lessons of such figures and dcscrip- 
tiuns. 21 The rulers of TuC, colled Yu-yuC 
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22 In his 33d year, the king rambled in Keiien' 0,22 with duke K‘ang of Shaou in at- 
tendance, and then returned to Tsung-chow. He ordered his heir-son Ch'aou to go 
to Fang 23 to bring home his bride. K'e, the baron of Fang, escorted her to Tsung- 

23 chow. In his 34th year, it rained gold in Hgen-yang.2* 

Note iy Yd. It rained gold in Been-^ang ; and in 3 years, the empire snstaiacd a great loaa. 

24 In his 37th year, in the summer, in the 4th month, on the day yih~eh‘oTO (2d of 
cycle), the king died. 

111. Kino K'anq. 

Note. Named Ch'aon. 


1 In his 1st year, which was keah-»evh (11th ofcycle,=B.c. 1,006), in the spring, 
in the 1st month, when he came to the throne, he ordered the prime minister, duke 
K‘ang of Shaou, to take the leadership of all the officers. The princes did homage 

2 in the palace of Fung. In his 3d year, he fixed the songs for the different musical 
performances. The period of mourning being over, he offered the imperial sacrifice to 
his predecessor.2 He renewed the admonitions to the officers of agriculture, 3 and 

3 announced them in the ancestral temple. In his 6th year, duke T‘ae of Ts‘e 

4 died.* In his 9th year, the piinee of T'ang removed to Tsin,5 and made a palace 

5 in a beautilul style. The king sent and reproved him. In his 12th year, in the 
summer, in the 6th month, on jin-shin day (9th of cycle), the king went to Fung, 
and gave his Charge to the duke of Peih.® In the autunon, duke E of Maou died. 

6 In his 16th year, he give a Charge to K'eih, the duke of Ts‘e. He went south 

7 on a tour of inspection, as far as mount Loo of Kew-keang. In his 19th year, 

8 KHn-foo, prince of Loo, died. In his 21st year, the prince of Loo made 

a palace, with the sentry lofts above the gates covered with rushes. In his 


(■J*i were descendauto of Tu 

the Great. The capital was on the north of 
Hwtty-h'e. 22 See on the She, Pt. 111., Bk. 
U, Ode. viii. 23 The pres. dia. of fang, 
dep. Yon-yaog, Boo-pib. Bere, it is said. 
Shun plac^ Cboo, the son of Yaou. 24 A 
dia. of dep. Se-ngan. Here Ke-leih bad at one 
time hU capital. 

ni. 1 The duke of Chow had made the music; 


king K‘ang now fixed the songs for different 
pirces. 2 That is, he made all the necessary 
changes connected with the introduction of his 
father's shrine into the temple, and sacrificed to 
3 Supposed to be in 3d of the 2d Bk. of 
thePrmse-sougsofChow. 4 It would appear 
from ‘The 7'estanientary Charge,’ par. 10, that 
he was dead before this. 5 This change of 
Mte was not great. 6 See the xxivth of the 
Books of Chow. 7 Here the battle about the 
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9 44th year, duke K'ang- of Shaou died. In his 26th year, in the autumn, in the 
9th month, on the day ke~n)ei (56th of cycle), the king- died. 


IV. Eiko Ch'aop. 

Note. Named Hea. 

1 In his 1st year, which was hang~Uze (37th of cycle, =b.c. 980), in the spring, in 
the Ist month, when the king came to the throne, he restored the practice of snspend- 

S ing the representations of the penal laws. In his 6th year, he gave a Charge to 
the baron of Seun. In the winter, in the 12th month, peach trees and plum bees 

3 were in flower. In his 14th year, in the summer, in tiie 4th month, the regular 
stars were invisible. In the autumn, in the 7th mondi, the people of Loo killed 

4 their ruler Tsae. In his 16th year, the hbig attacked Ts'oo ; and, in croeaing 

5 the Han, met with a large rhinoceros. In his 19th year, in the spring, a comet 
appeared in the space Tsse-mei.2 The duke of Tse 3 and the baron of Sint followed 
the king against Ts‘oo. The heavens were dark and tempestuous. Pheasants and 
hares were terrified. The king’s six armies perished in the Han. The king died. 


V. Kino Muh. 

Note. Named Mwan. 

In his 1st year, which was ke-wei (66th of cycle, = b.c. 961), in die spring, in the 
1st month, afler he came to the throne, he built the palace of Ch‘aoa, and gave a 
Charge to Yu*mei, the baron of Sin. In the winter, in the lOtb month, he built the 
palace of Che in Nan-ch'ing.3 

Nate, From king Woo to Huh, the empire was possessed 100 years. From Muh downwards 
the capital was in Se-chiog. 


‘Nine Keaag’ is fought orer again. See on 
‘TheTributeof Yu.’ 

nr. 1 In dis. of £-she, dep. F'oochow, Shan* 
sc. 2 Indnding the atars about the north 
pole. 3 In Ch'iog Chow, dep. K‘ae-fttng. 
Its chiefs were of the family of the dnke of 
Chow. 4 In the dis. Cb'ang-tsze, dep. Loo- 
ngan, Shan>ae. 


T. I This palace is supposed to have been 
somdiow in commemonitioa of his father, king 
Ch'aon. The baron of Sin is represented in 
some aoconnts as having reacned him ftom the 
Han, though he died in oonaeqnence of the 
fright and iigaries received. 2 In Hwa 

Chow, dep. T‘ung.chow, Sbcn-ae. 3 In the 
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In the 6tli year. Tan, the viscount of Seu,3 came to do homage, when the tide of 
baron was conferred on him. In his 8th year, thu chief of the northern T'ang 

came to do homage, and presented a very swift mare, which produced the famous • 
Luh-urh.l In his 9 th year, he built the Spring palace. 

Note. The king resided in the spring palace, and that of Ch'ing. 

In his 11th year, he gave additional distinction and a Charge to Mow-foo, duke of 
Tse, the prime minister. In his 12th }'ear, Pan, duke of Maou, Le, duke of 

KtiDg,5 and Koo, duke of Fung, led their forces, in attendance on the king, against 
the hordes of the K'euen. In the winter, in the 10th month, the king being on a tour 
of inspection in the north, punished those hordes. In his 13th year, the duke of 
Tse attended the king with his forces on an expedition to the west, when they en- 
camped in Yang.6 In the autumn, in the 7th month, the hordes of the west came to 
make their submission. The hordes of Sen invaded Loh. In the winter, Ts‘aou-foo 
drove the king in triumph into Tsung-chow. In his 14th year, he led the viscount 
of Ts ‘00 against the hordes of Seu, and subdued them. In the summer, in the 4th 
month, he hunted in Keun-k‘ew. In the 5tli month, he made the palace of Fan. In 
autumn, in the 9th month, the people of Teih invaded Peih. In the winter, there 
was a grand hunting in the marsh of P4ng.8 He built Foo-laou.9 In his 16th 
year, in the spring, in the 1st month, the chief of Lew-keun came to make his submis- 
sion. The king made the tower of Chung-peih. In the winter, he surveyed the Salt 
marsh.tl 

Note. One copy has here ‘The king went to Ngan-yih, and viewed the Salt pond.’ This i* 
wrong. 

In his 16th year, Kew, prince of Hoh, died. The king gave a Charge to Ts'aou- 
foo, and invested him with Chaou.l3 In his 17th year, he went on a punitive 
expedition to mount Keun-lun ; and saw the western Wang-moo. That year the chief 


pres. dep. of Seu-chow, Keang-soo. 4 King 
Mnh was famons for his horses ; he hsd several, 
‘Spnm the earth,* ‘Mount the clouds,’ &c. 

5 Should probably be Tsing 8 

Undetermined. Some say it was in E'e^rhow ; 
others, in Ts‘in ; others far beyond, 8,000 le from 
Tsung-chow. 7 An ancestor of the House 


of TsHn, famous for his skilful and rapid driv- 
ing. _ 8 Probably in dis. of Hea-yih, dep. 

Kwei-tih. It was near the capital of the early 
kings of Hea. 9 That is ‘Tigers’ Hold,’ 
in dis. of Ke-sliwuy, dep. K‘ae-fang. Muh kept 
tigers here. 10 That is of ‘storied peik 
gems.’ I I Supposed to be in the very dis- 
tant west. Biot says: — ‘The great lake of the 
country of Cashgar.’ 12 Dis. of Chaou- 
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of Wang-moo came to court, aud was lodged in the palace of Ch'aou. In the autumn, 
in the 8th month, certain hordes were removed to T‘ae-yuen. 

Note. The king, in liis expeditions to the north, travelled over the country of the MoWng S^ds, 
for 1,000 &, and that of ‘Heaps of feathers,’ for 1,000 /«. Then he subdued the hordes of the 
K'euen, and retnrned to the east, with tlieir five kings as captives. W estwarU^ he pusheu nis 
expeditions to where the green birds cast their feathers (the hill of San-wei). On these expedi* 
tions he travelled over 190,000 le. 

12 In his 18th year, in the spring, in the 1st month, he dwelt in the palace of Che^ 

13 where the princes came aud did homage. In his 21st j’ear, duke an of Tse 

14 died. In his 24th vear, he ordered Jung-foo; the recorder of the Left, to make a 

15 Ilecord.13 In his 35th year, the people of King entered Seu, when Ts'een, baron 

16 of Maou, led his forces, and defeated them near the Tse.!* In his 37th year, the 
king raised a great force of nine hosts, and proceeded eastward to Kew-keang, where 
he crossed the water on a bridge of tortoises and iguanadons piled up.l‘> After this, 
he smote the people of YuS as far as Yu. The people of King come with tribute. 

18 In his 39th year, he assembled the princes at mount T‘oo. In his 45th year, 

1 9 Pe, prince of Loo, died. In his Slat year, he made the code of Leu on Punish- 
23 ments, and gave a Charge to the prince of P’oo in Fung.t® In his 59th year, he 

died in the palace of Che. 

VI. Kino Kung. 

Note. Named E. 

1 His Ist year was Mah~yin (Slst of cycle, = b.c. 906), when he came to the 

3 throne. In his 4th year, the royal forces extinguished Meih. In his 9th 

year, in tlie spring, in the 1st month, on the day ting~hae (24tli of cycle), the king 
made Leang, the recorder of the Interior, convey a Charge to Ts’een, baron of Maou. 

4 In his 12th year, the king died. 

shing, dep. P'injr-yang. 18 It it understood wanderingi, and extravagance, 14 

that this Record was a history of the rise and 3 ^ ( 1 ,^ xribute of Tu, Pt. 11. p. 10. 15 Hing 

lau of dynasties and States, down to the com- . . , , wridow of boats 

•nencement of the Chow dyn. King Mnh had this out to be only a 

come to bimscify snd was ashamed of bis wars, 16s See the STlb of the Books of Chow. 
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vii. Kino E. 

Note. Named Keen. 

1 In his 1st year, which was ping-yin (3d of (^cle, = b.c. 894), when he came to 

2 the throne, there were two sunrisings in Ch'ing. In his 7th year, the hordes 

3 of the west invaded Haon. In his 13th year, the people of Teih invaded K'e. 

4 In his 16th year, the king removed from Tsung-chow to Hwae>Ie.l In his 

6 17th year, Chih, the duke Le of Loo, died. In his 21st year, the dnke of K‘woh 
led his forces north, against the hordes of the K'euen, by whom he was defeated and 

7 put to flight In his 25th year, the king died. 

Note. The movemento of king E vem vithont proper regnlation ; the orders of bis govemment 
were iU^timed; the holder of the tone-jsac did not ett^d to hie da^ nnd the oonee^neoeo wee 
thet the princes began to lose their Tirtne. 


VIII. Kino Heaou. 

Note. Named Fdb-fang. 

1 In his 1st year, which was nn-maou (28th of cycle,=sB.c. 869X in the spring, in 
the let month, when he came to the throne, he ordered the prince of Shinl to smite the 
g hordes of the west In his 3d year, the hordes of the west came> and presented 

3 horses. In his 7th year, there were great rain and lightnings abirat the Ka««g 
and the Han; and oxen and horses died. 

iVoIe. In this year king Le vaa bom. 

4 In his 8th year, they made pasture grounds fer the first time of the coonby about 

5 the Keen and the Wei.2 In his 9th year/ the iing died. 


vn. 1 Given as in tbe dis. of Hing-plng, 
dep. Se-ngan (Biot). Hang Chin-fang contends 
this was a different piace, and that tbe site is 
not known. He strongly lepndistes the idea 
that in the Borement <ff king E, or tbe previons 


one of Mnb to Ching^ we are to understand 
anything like a transference of the capital. 

Tin. 1 In dis. of Nsn-yang, dep. Mati-yang; 
Ho-nan. a Fd-tsze, at the Uoose of Xs'in, 
was employed to look after tbe king’s bones 
here. ^ 
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Mite. H«med 82& 


iz. King E. 


Hifl Ist year was hang-Uze (37th of cycle, = b.c. 860), when he came to the 
throne. In his 2d year, the people of Shuhl and the people of Leu 2 came to pre- 
sent carnation and other gems. The king performed a service of homage to the Ho, 
using the large mace.3 In his 8d year, he assembled the princes, and boiled duke 
Gae of Ts^e in a tripod.* In his 6th year, when hunting in the forest of Shay ,6 he 
captured a rhinoceros, and carried it home. In his 7th year, the duke of Kwoh led 
his forces, and smote the hordes of T‘ae-yuen as for as Yu-ts'euen, capturing 1,000 
horses. In the winter, there was a storm of hail as large as whetstones. Hgnng-k‘eu, 
0 thevisconntofTs'oo, smote the country of Yung 3 as ^ as 6oh.7 In his 8A year, 
the king was ill, when the princes prayed to the hills and streams. The king died. 


z. Kino Le. 

Note. Named Hoo. He dwelt at Che, where there U the Foa-wster, and hence he is styled 
also kfaiK Fan. ' 

I In his 1st year, which was mom-thin (45th of cycle, = b.c. 852), when he came to 
the throne, he built the palace of E,l and gave a Charge to the prime minister Loh, 
the duke E of Ynng.S The people of Ts‘oo presented tortoise and other shells. In 

3 his 3d year, the hordes of Hwae invaded Loh, when the king ordered Ch‘ang-foo, 
duke of Kwoh, to act against them, which he did without effect. Shan, the duke Keen 

4 of Ts’e, died- In his 6th year. Yen, viscount of Ts‘oo, died. In his 8 th 
year, he b^;an the watch for any who reviled him.3 L6ang-foo, 'the baron of Juy,* 

5 cautioned all the ofiBcers in the court. In his 11th year, the hordes of the west 


iz. 1 of Chiog-too, Sze-chHien. 2 
U the pres. die. of §{ 0 - 18 * 86 , dep. Joo-ning, 
Ho-nan. 8 See under the Ist year of the 
e*ap- Maag of the Hea dynasty. I know not 
whethtt this service was connected with the 
reoeptioo of the people of Leu and Shah, or not. 
_* See the history of the House of Ts'e 

m the Historical Becords. 


5 Hftng would change into 6 In 

dia Chub-san, dep. Yun-yang, Hoo-pih. 7 In 
dis. of Woo-cl)*ang. 

z. 1 As king Mnh built a palace after the 
name of his father, king Ch‘aoa. 2 Yung 
must be the name of a principality. The diet., 
however, says nothing of this on the character. 

3 Acc. to the Chow Joo, the king employed 
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6 penetrated to K'euen-k‘ew. In his 12tii year, the km^ became a fiigitive, and 
lied to Che.B The people surrounded the palace; and having seized the son of duke 

7 Muh of Shaou, thw put him to death.6 In his 13th year, the king was in Che; 
and Ho, baron of Knng, administered the imperial dudes.? 


Aom. Thii is styled the pmod of Kncg-bo. 

8 In his 14th year, the hardts ^the Yen-yun8 overran the western border of Tsung- 
chow. Duke Muh of Shaou led his forces in pursuit of the southern hordes of King 

9 as fiu as the Loh.9 In his 16th year, prince Woo of Ts'ae died ; and also Yung, 

11 the viscount of Ts‘ 00 . In his 19th yeai-, the baron E of Ts'aou died. In 

12 his 22d year, there was a great drought; and duke Yew of Chdn died. In his 23d 

13 year, the drought continued; and duke He of Sung died. In his 24th year, the 

14 drought continued; and duke Woo of K‘e died. In his 2dth year, still the 
16 drought Yen, viscount of Ts‘oo, died. In his 28th year, there was still the 

drought, when the king died in Che. The dukes. Ting of Chow and Muh of Shaou, 
then raised his eldest son Tsing to the throne ; Ho, baron of £ung, returned to his 
State ; and there was a great rain. 


Aote. The great drought had cootinaed ao long, that all hnta were burned op. When king 
Fun died, they consulted by the tortoiae-sbell the spirit of the sun, and were answered that Le 
had been done to death by some monstrous thing. When the dukes of Chow and Shaou had 
raised bis oldest aon Tsing to the throne, Ho of Kung returned to his State. He was a man of 
the greatest virtue. Honours did not make him ovemucA glad, nor did neglect move him to anger. 
Be afterwards sought bis own ease and pleasure in retirement on the of mount Knng. 


XI. Kino Skuen. 

Note. Named Tsing. 

1 In his 1st year, which was keah-seuh (11th of cycle, = b.c. 826), in the. spring, in 
the first month, he came to the throne, when the ^ukes, Ting of Chow and Muh of 


a diviner or magician in this work. 4 In 
dis. of ChaoB-yih, dep. 8e-ngan. 3 In die. 
ot Fun-se, dep.P^g-ysng. 6 The king s 
son wss bidden in the duke of Sbsou's house, 
who gave up his own son instead of him. 

7 This is a sure epoch, acknowledged by all 
Chinese chronologists. Instead of tiiere ^ing i 


only one regent, however, as these Annals say, 
the more common acoonnta make ont two, Knng 
and Ho, the dukea of Chow and Shaoo. *8 
These were afterwards known as the Henng- 
9 H this be the Ld river, or the State so 
called near it, we must snppose that the hordes 
of T3‘oo had come far north on an invading raid. 
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Shaou, assisted in the government. He restored the field levies.l He made chariots 

2 of war. Prince Hwny of Yen died. In his 2d year, he gave a Charge to Hwang- 
foo, the Grand-tutor: and one to Hew-foo, the Master of the Horse. Duke Shin of Lw 
died. Soo, a younger son of the House of Ts'aou, murdered his prince, Eeang, the 

3 baron Yew. In his 3d year, the king ordered the great ofRcer Chung to attack 

4 the hordes of the west. Show, tlie duke Woo of Ts‘e, died. In his 4th year, 
the king ordered Kwei-foo to go to Han, after which the prince of Han came to court. 

5 In his 6th year, in the summer, in the 6th month, Yin Keih-foo led his forces, and 
smote the Yen-run, as far as T‘ae-yuen.3 In tlie auttimn, in the 8th month, Fang 

6 Shuh led his forces, and smote the southern hordes of King.* In his Gth year, 
the duke Muh of Shaou led Ids forces against the hordes of the Hwae. The king 
led his forces against the hordes of Seu, having Hwang-foo and Hew-foo in atten- 
dance on him, when he camped on the Hwae. When he returned from the expedition, 
he gave a Charge to duke Muh of Shaou. The hordes of the west killed Chung of 

7 Ts‘in. Seang, viscount of Ts‘oo, died. In his 7th year, the king gave a Charge 
to the baron of. Shin. The king ordered Chung Shan-foo, prince of Fan, to wall 

8 Ts‘e.5 In his 8th year, the king first completed the apartments Ais/Tafoces. 

Duke Woo of Loo came to court, when the king appointed his heir-son He to succeed 

9 to the principality. In his 9th year, the king assembled the princes in the eastern 

10 capital, after wluch they hunted in Foo.7 In his 12th year, duke Woo of Loo 
died. The people of Ts‘e murdered their ruler, Woo-ke, known as duke Le, and 

11 appointed his son Ch‘ih in his room. In his 16th year, prince Le of Wei died. 

12 The king gave a Charge to duke Wan of Kwoh. In his 16th j'ear, Tsin removed 

14 its capit^ to Keang.3 In his 18th year, prince E of Tse died. In his 21st 

year, Pih-yu, of the ducal House of Loo, murdered his prince He, known as duke E, 


_xi. 1 These were charges for military ser- 
vices, regulated by the quality of the lands. 
They had been neglected during the exile of the 
last king. 2 This coming of the prince of 
Ban to conrt is celebrated in the She, Ft. HI., 
Bk. in^ Ode vii. Mention is made of Kwei-foo. 

3 This expedition is celebrated in the She, 
Ft. n., Bk. Ill, Ode iii. 4 See the She, Ft. H., 
Bk. HI., Ode ir. 5 See the She, Ft. HI, Bk. 


in., Ode vi. Fsn was in the dis. of Tse-ynen, 
dep. Hwae-kHng. We are to understand the 
metropolis of Tse. 6 ' to finish.’ 

What apartmenta are intended, it is impossible 
to say. They way have been, as many suppose, 
those of a palace in honour of his father. 7 
See the She, Ft. H- Bk. HI, Ode v. 8 On 
the north of the dis. of T‘ae-p‘ing, dep. P‘ing- 
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16 In 1^ 22d year, the king gave his Charge to To-foo, a scion of the royal House, 

16 to rMide at Loh.» In his 24th year, Ch'ih, the duke Wan of Ts‘e, died. In 

17 his 26th year, there was a great drought, when the king prayed at the border altars 

18 Md in the ancestral temple; and there was rain. In his 27th year, Keen, the 

19 duke Hwuy of Sung, died. In his 28th year, Seun, viscount of Ts‘oo, died. 

SO In his 29th year, the king for the first time neglected the setting an example of 

21 husbandry in his thousand acres field. In his 30th year, hares appeared gam- 

22 bo^g in xhe capital Haou. In his 82d year, the royal forces attacked Loo, 
and put Pih-yu to death; and the king invested Ch‘ing, known as duke Heaou, with 
the principality, in the palace of E. Heaou, the duke He of Ch'in died. A horse 

M Ranged mto a man. In his 33d year, the duke Chi'ng of Ts‘e *ed. The rovsl 
^ forces attack^ the hordes of T‘ae-yuen without success. In his 37th vea/\ 

26 Sas^' ‘’fYendied. Goh, the viscount o/ts4, 

med- ye«r “« royal forces and prince Muh of Tsin nroceeded 

2. SShf '■i™ 

m r J the royal forces .attack^ the Keanjr hordes'^and 

^ T •” Ts‘6en-mow.l8 I^^s Sv^ 

28 The western hordes destroyS rdrrf 

oo The p^le of Tsm defeated some northem hordes in Fun-sihlS ^Tn 

29 1m dist year, his forces were defeated in Shin. In his 4.^ hf ^ ^ 

$«^t officer Too Pih, whoso son Sih-shuh then fled to Tsin 

Muh of Tsin, died, when his brother Seane-shiffi tSa pn^e 

30 heir-son K‘ew fled. His 44th year was Z. principality, and the 

In his 46th yeiir, the king died 81«ng-d«h of T«n. 


v^, ^tveen it ud the small dep. of Keane. 
The old coital Ylh was also in dep. of P'ing- 
ysuK- # To-foo was a younger son of king 
Le,aiidahrotherofkingSeaen. 10 In a 
of LOW acres, the emperor tnmcd np a 
ftuTOW in the spring, to set the people an ex- 
mpteof hnabandry; the princes did the same 
ta one rf 100 acres From a passage in the 
Cl^ we are led to snppose that^en bad 

n^et^ this jaractice from the beginning of 
bu reign. The Annals here gire ns a different 
impfem-oo. The idiraae ^ QQ is rarionsly 


T^liS . P., “ ® "f tWnka that 

tribS of the wUd 

12 ™ identifying Fan. 

^ The Keang hordes, said 

‘ th^Foi^MSli*^ r*?”' ,T«on’s principal miniate, 
erftil Domeroiia and pow* 

vww' den ^This Thre-ynen was in dis. 
yang dep. Se-ngan. u In the dis. Paon-S, 

A^' 15 In dia. of K<enh-ynh, 

dep. P-ing-yang. 
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A’bte. Named Ned. 


XII. Kiko Yew. 


1 His 1st year was keng-tkin (67th of cycle, =b.c. 780), when he came to the throne. 
K‘ew, the heir son of Tsin, returned thither, and slew Shang-shuh. The people 
then raised him to the govenunent ; — he is known as prince Wan. The king gave a 

2 Charge to Yin Hwang-foo, the Grand-tutor. In his 2d year, — tin-yew, the let year 

of prince W«n of Tain, — the King, Wei, and Loh, all became dry. A part of mount 
K‘e fell down. The king began to increase the taxes, • Prince W an of Tsin, with 
To-foo, of the royal House, attacked, Tsang, and subdued it. After this To-J'oo took 

8 up his residence on the hill of Ch‘ing-foo. Ho was duke Hwan of Ch‘ing.1 In 
his 3d year, the king became enamoured with his conenhine Paou-sze. In the winter, 

4 there was ggeat thunder and lightning. In his 4th year, the people of Ts^in 
smote the western hordes. In the summer, in the 6th month, there fell hoar-frost. 

5 The duke E of Ch'in died. In his 5th year, his heir-son, E-k‘ew, fled from the 

6 court to Shin. Hwang-fbo prepared another capital in Heang.8 In his 6th year, 
the king ordered Pih-sze with the royal forces to attack the hordes of Luh-tse,8 but 
they were defeated and put to flight. The western hordes destroyed K'ae. In the 
■sinter, in the 10th month, <m the day »in-maou, there was an eclipse of the sun. 

8 In his 7th year, the people of Kwoh extinguished Ts‘6aou.4 In his 8th year, 
the king gave an additional dignity to To-foo, baron of Ch'ing, his minister of In- 

9 struction. He made Pih-fuh, the son of Paou-sze, his heir apparent. In his 9th 
year, the prince of Shin sent an embassy to the western hordes, and to Tsang, and 

10 entered into an engagement with thjem. In his lOth year, in the spring, 

he made a solemn agreement with the princes in the ggand apartment of the ances- 
®ul temple.S In the autumn, in the 9th month, the peach trees and almond trees 

11 were in fruit. The king led his army against Shin. In the 11th year, in the 


xm 1 To-foo, mentioned here, was ayonnger 
Mother of king Senen, by whom he had been 
invMt^ with the principality of Cbing. He 
wishedto appropriate the State of Takng, which 
TnJ* done by one of his successors. 

I hat State was at this time only subdued. 


Where Ching-foo was, is not exactly known. 

2 As if anticipating the capture, which took 
place ere long, at the existing capital ; but where 
this Heang was is much debated. S These 
belonged to the Keang tribes. 4 ? In Shen 
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spring, in the 1st month, the sun and moon had haloes. The people of Shin, of 
Ts&ng, and the hordes of the K'euen, entered Tsung-chow, and murdered the king and 
duke Hwan of Ch4ng. The of the K'euen killed the king’s son, Pih-fuh, 

and took Paou-sze as his captive. The princes of Shin and Loo, with the van of 
Heu and the young lord of Ch'ing, raised E-kW, who was in Shin, to the throne ; 
but Han, duke of Kwoh, declared another son of Yew, named Yu-chin, who was in 
Hwuy, to be king. 


Note. ThSi last is known as kinjt Hwuy. There were thus two kings at the same time. — ^When 
king Woo made an end of Yin, the year was in kang-yin. Twenty-four years after, in the year 
Hi-ytH, the Taaes were finally placed in tlie city of LC. From tliat time to king Tew, were 267 
years; — giving ns in all 281 years. From sin-maou, the Ist year of Woo, to kSng-woo, the last 
of Yew, were 292 years. 

XIII. KlJfo P'llIG. 


Note. Named E-k‘ew. From the removal of the capital to the east, the chronicler relates the 
alTairs of Tsin ; and the king’s coming to the throne is not mentioned. 

1 In his 1st year, which was ein-fcei (8th of cycle, =b.c. 769), the king removed the 
capital to the east, to the city of Loh. He conferred the dignity of chief among the 
princes on prince Wan.l The prince of Tsin united with the prince of Wei, the 
barons of Chhng and Ts‘in, and with their troops escorted the king to Ching-chow.2 

2 In his 2d year, Ts‘in made the western altar.3 Heaou of Loo died. The king 
g conferred on Tshn and Tsin the fields of Pin and K‘e. In his 3d year, the peo- 
ple of Ts^e e x ti ng uished Chub.* The • king conferred an additional dignity on the 

4 baron of Ch‘ing, bis minister of Instruction.5 In his 4th year, the prince king 

6 of Yen died. The people of Ch'ing extinguished Kwoh. In his 6th year, the 
duke S^g of Ts'in led his forces against the western hordes, and died on the ex- 


Cbow, Ho-nan. 6 is to lie taken 

bete as on the occasion of its previons occnr- 
tence. This is plain from the She, Ft. n., Bock 
V, Ode iv., which, probably, refers to this 
gaeeting of king Yew and the princes. 

xm. 1 See the xzxth of the Books of Chow. 
2 Ching-chowisL6. The transference of the 
o^tal is the sahject of the She, Ft. II., Bk. Y., 


the place where the spirit rests.’ Seang, the 
prince of Ts-in, elated with his new acquisitions 
in the west, made this altar, where he sacrificed 
to God. The presumption was somewhat dis- 
guised by making the sacrifice be to ‘ the white 

god ’ ( Q 4 A small State on the 

north of 18*6. 6 ? The dignity of duke. The 
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G pedition. Tbe duke Tae of Sung died. In his 6th year, the prince Gae of Yen 

7 died. Ch'ing removed ite capital to near the Ts'in and the Hwuy.6 In his 7tb 

8 year, E, viscount of Ts'oo, died. In his 8th year, the baivn of Ch6ng put his 

9 great officer, Kwan K‘e-sze, to death. In his lOth year, Ts'in removed its capital 

10 to near the Keen and the Wei. In his 13th year, the duke Woo of Wei died. 

12 In his 14th year, the people of Tsin extinguished Han.8 In his 18th year, 

the duke Wfin of Ts'in inflicted a great defeat on the western hordes in K‘e, and 

18 came to restore the fields on the east of K‘e. In his 2l8t year, the prince W&n 

U of Tsin put the king’s brother, Yu-chin, to death in Hwuy. In his 23d year, 

lo the duke Woo of Sung died. In his 24th year, Tsfin instituted the sacrifices to 

16 the Precious ones of Ch‘in.9 In his 25th year, prince Wan of Tsin died. Ts'in 

17 for the first time. Used the punishment of destroying criminals’ relatives. In his 
26th year, — ping-ihin, the ist year of prince Ch'aou of Tein,'— the prince of Tsin invested 

18 his younger brother Ching-sze with the city of K‘eah-yuh.tO ' In his 32d year, 
Fan-foo of Tsin murdered his ruler, prince Ch‘aou, and called Ching-sze to the 
throne; — ^without supcess. The people of Tsin then called the son of Ch‘8ou, who 

19 was tile prince Heaou, to the sovereignty, and put Fan-foo to death. In his 
33d year, — kwei-maou, the 1st year of prince Heaon of Tsin — ^the people of Ts'oo overran 

20 Shin. In his 43d year, the duke Chwang of Wei died. The king’s subjects 

22 took guard of Shin. In his 40th year, duke Chwang of Ts'e died. Ching-sze, 
Hwan-shuh of K‘euh-yuh, died; and was succeeded by his son Shen, who is known 
as Chwang-pih. 

Note. From thia time the prince of Tain dwelt in Yih, and is known as tbe prince of Tih. 

23 In liis 4igj; year,— sin-hae, the 1st year of Chwang-pih,— in the spring, there was a great 

loth ode of the She, Bk. V, Ft. II, is referred Ching. That was in dis. of Koo-i^an, dep of 
to this time. 6 The dis. of Hwuy-chhten, 8huu-t‘een. A branch of that House had settled 
dep. K‘ae fang. Tbe Tsin flowed into the itself in the dis. of Han-shing, dep. T‘ang- 
Hwny. See the 18th of the Songs of Ching, chow, Sben-se, which was tbe Han here spoken 
in the She, Parti. 7 Tbe Keen is a tributary of. 9 The story is, that two boys, who 
of the Wei. It gives name to the dis. of Keen- changed into pheasants, had made their appear- 
yang, dep. Fang-ts‘Sang. 8 A Han, we ance, and it was known, in a wonderful way, 
saw, was walled by YenTu the 12th year of king that he who got tbe female would become chief 
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24 storm of rain and snow. In his 42d jear, the wild tribes of the north attacked 
Yih,tt and penetrated to the borders of Tsin. The duke Seang of Sung died. The 
dnke Hwnj of Loo sent Tsae Jang, to request liberty to use the ceremonies of the 
imperial border sacrifices and of the ancestral temple. The king sent the recorder 

26 KSoh to go to Loo to stiqi the assumption. In his 47th year, Chwang-pih of 

K'euh-ynh of Tsin entered Yih, and murdered the prince Heaon. The people of 
Tsin drove him out, and raised to the sovereignty Keih the son of Heaou, known as 

26 prince Gdi. In his 48th year,— moir-woo, the l»t year of the prince G<* of Tain,— 

27 there was thunder without any clouds. The duke Hwuy of Loo died. In his 
49th year, — ke-wei, the let year of doke Yin of Loo. In tbia year, the Ch'nn-Ta'ew begina, — 
the duke Yin.of Loo and the duke CShwang of Choo i2 formed an alliance at Eoo- 

28 mS& In his 51st year, in the spring, in the 2d month, on the day yih-tze (42d 
of <ycle), there was an eclipse of the sun. In the 3d month, on the diay kangsevth, 
the-ldng died. 


iVote. Named Lin. 


XIV. Eiiro Hwaw. 


1 His let year ynsjvn-teuh (69th of (ycle,=:B.c. 718). In the 10th month, Chwaag- 
pih rebelled in Kfouh-yuh, and attacked Yih. Wan, of the ruling House, came to the 
rescue of Yih, and Chin, the chief of Seun,i pursued Chwang-pih as for as the valley 
of Kea. ^Hie prince of Yih then burned the standing grain of K‘euh-yuh, and 
returned. Afiemardt ho attacked the place, and gained a great victory. Cknang- 
piK$ tOH, tifterKardt duke Woo, solicited peace, came as for as Seang (orT*ii]ig), 

2 and returned. In his 2d year, the king made the duke of Kwoh arfa«clr K‘gnh- 
yuh of Tsin. Hie prince Goh of Tsin died, when Chwang-pih otfaictari Tsin. The 


among the minoea, while the pocManor of the 
male would heoorae hing; 'lliey were called 
'The preciooa onea of Ch*in,’ from the place 
where they appeared. I>ake Win of Tain 
caught the fcni^ which changed into a atcme ; 
and he appointed a aacrifice to them in the 
peea. dia. of Paon-ke, dep. Fung-ta'Sang. lo 
In the dia. to called of dep. Ping-yang. 11 


Mentioned in the note above aa the capital of 
Tain from the time of prince Heaon. It waa in 
the dia. of Tih-shing, dep. of Ping-yang. 

In the dia of Taow, dep. Ten-chow. 18 In 
the dia. of Sze-ahwny, dep. Yen-chow. 

wv. 1 To the weat of the river Fun 
^). 2 That ia, could «mly bring into the 
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people ^Tsin raised Kwang, die son of prince Goh, to the sovereignty. He is known 

4 as pnnce Gae. His 8d year was hem-ttze, the irt year of prince Oae of Tsin. In 

hM 4th yw, Chwai^-pih m K'enh-yuh died, and was succeed by his son Ch'ing, 

0 the duke Woo. Tlte State had still only one anny.tt In his 5th year,— the lat 

yew of dnke Woo of K‘euh-yah, — ^die people of Juy, 8hing-king,3 the people of Seun, 

D and the baron of Tung,* all rebelled a^inst K‘euh-ynh. In his 11th year,— 1 st 
yew of the prince Seaon-tsaet^Tsin, — the chief of ^‘mh-yvHo. took prince Gae of Tsin 
prisoner, when the peo^e of Tsin put Gae^ son, known as prince Seaon-tsze, in his 
place. Wan, the baron of Juy, fled to Wei.5 
iVbfe. Wan waa driven oat by hU mother. 

1 In his 12th year, the royal fiirces and those of Ts'in besieged Wei, took Wan, the 

8 baron of Juy, and carried him to the east. In his 13th year, in the winter, the 
boron of K‘enh>yuh enticed prince Seaou-tsse of Tsin to an interview, and killed 
him. He then extinguished the House of Seun, and gave its te r ri to r y to his great 
officer Yuen Gan, who became the chief of Seun. Some people of one of the western 

9 hordes met Wan, the baron of Juy, in Keaou.^ In his 14th year, the king ordered 
Chung of Swoh to smite E*enh-yuh, and to raise Min, a younger brother of prince 

10 Gae, to be prince of Tsin in Yih. His 16th year was the let year of prince lOn of Tsin. 

11 In his 16th year, in the spring, Peuh-yuh extinguuhed Yih as the capital of 

12 7Wn. In his 19th year, the duke Chwang of Gh'ing died. In his 2dd 
year, in the Sd month, on the day yih-wei, the king died. 


XV. Kino Chwano. 

tfote. Named TH). 

1 In his 1st year, which was yih-yetv (22d of <ycle, = B.c. 695), E'euh-ynh still 

2 maintained only one army, different from Tsin. In his 6th year, in the 5th 

3 month, he buri^ king Hwan. In his 15th year, he died. 


f rid 12,500 men. 8 There seems to be some* I Shan*se. 
thing vanting.here. 4 la dis. Tang-ho, dep. 
T'ung-chow. 5 In the small dep. of KSae, [ * plsce. 


6 This most be the name of 
There is the reading of 
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Note, Named Hoo-ta*(:. 

1 In his Ist year, which was lumg-t«ze (37th of cycle, = b.c. 680), duke Hwan ol 
Ts'e assembled the princes at Pih-hing,l to bring to order the troubles of Sung. 

2 In his 3d year, duke Woo of K‘euh-yuh made an end of prince Min of Tsin, and 
presented many o/'the precious relics of the State to the king, who appointed him to 

3 bo prince of Tsin, maintaining only one army. In his 4lh year,— the S8th year of 
duke Woo of Tein, — Tsin still declined to be present at one of the meetings called by 
the duke Hwan of Ts'e. 

JVbte. A note in the Tso Cboen says it was in thia year prince Min of Tsin was ma^ an end of. 

4 In his 5th year, duke Woo of Tsin died, and was succeeded by his son Kwei-choo, 
known as duke H€en. The king died. 

,, „ XTii. Kino Hwut. 

Note. Named Leang. 

1 In his 1st yew, which was yiS..** (42d of cycle, = b.c, 676), the 1st year of duke 

of Tsin, the duke Keen of Tsin went to court. The king went to ChingMjhow. 

2 ITiere a white hare appeared, dancing in the market place. In his 2d year, 
his son T‘uy raised a rebellion, and the king went and dwelt in Ch'ing, where the 
pwple entered his treasuiy, and took many gems, which changed into yiA that shot 

4 then venom at men.l In his 9th year, Tsin waUed Keang.8 in his 16th 
y^, Hgen of Tsin formed two armies, and extinguished the State of 

Kitog,3 which he gave to his great officer Chaou Suh. He also extinguished Wei, 
and gave it to his great officer Peih Wan. 

Nou. This w« the germ of the extiucaon ofTsiu by its great officer, of Chaou, Hm^ mid WeL 

"i w ® 1“ “>0 small dep. of Keang, Sbaa- 

which lived in the water, where it filled «> 'ru- v j t ^ 

uvie « nuea its se. This bad been one of the capitals Shoag- 
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In his 17th year, duke £ of Wei feught with the red hordes of the north at die 
h marsh of Tung (or K'eung). In his 19th year, duke Heen of Tsin united his 
forces with those of Yu, and, attacking Kwoh, destroyed Hea-yang.* Ch'ow, duke 
ot Kwoh, fled to Wei, and Heen ordered Hea-foo Leu-sangS to occupy his capitaL 
^ In his 25th year, in the spring, in the 1st month, some of the northern hordes 
attacked Tsin. The king died. 


„ xvni. Kino SEaso. 

aote. Named Ch‘ing. 

1 In his 1st year, which was hang-wooijl^ of cycle, = b.c. 650), duke Heen of Tsin died, 

and He-ts’e was raised to the sorereignty. Le Khh, however, put him to death, and 
Ch‘oh-tsze aim, whereon E-woo was chosen. In his 2d year, — tn-we, the 1st year 

3 of duke Hwny of Tsin, — the duke of Tsin put Le K‘ih to death. In his 8d year, 

4 it rained gold in Tsin. In his 7th year, the chief of Ts'in crossed the Ho and 

5 attacked Tsin. In his 15th year, duke Hwuy of Tsin died, and was succeeded 
by his son Yu, known as duke Hwae. Duke Muh of TsHn, with a force, escorted 
duke HSen’s son, Chhing-urh, to the State, and invested Ling-koo,l Shwang^ts'euen,^ 
and K'ew*shwae,3 which all surrendered. Koo Wei and SSen-chin went to Loo-lew 4 
to oppose TsHn, when duke Muh sent his son Chih to speak with them, after which 
they camped in Seun,® and entered into an engagement with Chhing-urh in the 

h midst of the army, he having crossed the Ho at Ho-k‘euh.8 In his 16th year, — 
^ ya-yew, the 1st year of duke Wan of Tsin,— Tsin put Tsze-yu to death.7 In his 17th 
^ year, Tsin walled Seun.» In his 20th year, king Seang of Chow assembled the 
9 princes in Ho-yang.» In his 22d year, the army of Ts‘e drove out Chfo, the 


* A city of Kwoh. 5 This name is 

difficult to explain. Hea, perhaps, was the name 
of the officer’s city, from which he was called 
Hea-foo. Then Leu would be his name, and Sang 
Would denote his relationship to duke Heen. 
xvin. 1 In dis. E-she, dep. P'oo^jhow. 
2 In Lin-tsin dis., same dep. 8 In Keae 


Chow. 4 Also in Kdae Chow. 6 In 
north-west of Keae Chow. 6 Or ‘the Bend 
of the Ho,’ in dep. of PSio-chow, where the river 
bends to the east. 7 T8xe-yu-=duke Hwae. 

8 Mentioned under the 18th year of king 
Hwan. 9 Probably in the dis. MSng, dep. 
Hwae-k'ing. The style of this par. is sufficient- 
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10 heir-prince of Ch^ng', who fled to Shing-chang Nan-ch'ing.B* In his 24lli 

11 year, duke Wan of Tsin died. His 25th year was m-aoo, the 1st year of Hwan, 

12 the duke Seang of Tsin. In his 30th year, the Loh was dried up at Hgang.H 

13 In his 31st year, duke Seang of Tsin died. His 32d year was m-dlW, the 1st 

14 year of E-kaou, the duke Ling of Tsin. In his 33d year, the king died. 


XIX. Kino K‘i»o. 

Note. Named Jin-chin. 

2 His Ist year was kteei-maou (40th of cycle, = b.c. 617). In his 6th year, a 
comet entered the Great Bear (Northern Bushel) j and the king died. 


Note. Named Fan. 


XX. Kino K'wang. 


2 His Ist year was ke-yem (46th of cyde, = b.c. 611). In his 6th year, duke 
ling of Tsin was killed by Chaou Chhien, who was then sent by Chaou Tun to 
Chow, to fetch the prince Hih-thin, and raise him to the dukedom. The king died. 


Note. Named To. 


XXI. Kino Ting. 


1 

2 

3 


His 1st year was ytA-wmm (62d of cycle, = b.c. 605), the 1st year of duke Ching of 
Tsin. In his 6th year, duke Ching of Tsin, with some of the northern hordes, 
^cked Ts*!!!, and captur^ a spy, whom they put to death in the market place of 
K5ang, and who came to life again six days after. In his 7th year, duke Ching 


ly rawkable. The long appears on a level 
with the princes. 10 The text of this par. 
18 evidently cormpt and defective. ii tms 
name ia not elsewhere found. Ch'in-fung gues- 


se* that it should Iw ^ or |^ . 

NXi. 1 In dia. Tong-yang, dep. K'ae-fung. 
2 See the account of the affair in the 011*1111 
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5 In his 18th year, the Aid of the State of Ts‘e came to present some musical stones 

6 of gem, and the boiler which Ts‘e had tahen from the duke of Ke.2 In his 21st 
3 'ear, the king died. 


xxir. Kino EEen. 

A^nfe. Named E. 

2 His 1st year was fing-Uze (13th of cycle,=B.c. 584). In his 5th year, the 

3 duke King of Tsin died. His 6th year waa sin-sze, the Irt year of duke Le of Tsin. 

4 In his 13th year, the duke Le of Tsin died. The king Kung of Ts‘oo had. a 

5 meeting with the duke P'ing of Sung in Hoo-yang.l In his 14th year, ite-cA‘««v 
the 1st year of duke Taou of Tsin, the king died. 


XXIII, Kino Lino. 

Note. Named See. 

2 His Ist year was hang-yin (27th of cycle,=B.c. 570). In his 14th year, the 

3 duke Taou of Tsin died. His 15th year was hU-ekbi, the 1st year of the duke Fing 

4 of Tsin. In his 27th year, he died. 


XXIV. Kino Kino. 

Note. Named Kwei. 

2 His Ist year was ting-»ze (54th of cycle,=B.c. 643). In his 13th year, in the 
spring, a star issued firom the constellation Woo-neu.l In the 10th month, duke Phng 

3 of Tsin died. In his 14th year,— the 1st year of duke Ch'aoa of Tain,— the 


Ts'ew and Tao Chnoi, under the 2d year of duke I xxiv. I ‘The widow;’-^our stars, about the 
Ching. I middie of Caj^Kmn. 

*xii. 1 Frobably in dep. of Keih-gan, Keang-se. [ 
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waters of the Ho at Lung-mun were red for 3 le. In his 19th year, duke Ch'aou 
of Tsin died. In the winter, in the 12th month, peach trees and almond trees were 
in flower. His 20th year wu the ut year of the duke K‘ing of Tain. In his 

25th year, duke Khng of Tsin pacified the disorders of the royal House, and jdaced 
king King on the throne. 


Note. Named E‘ae. 


XXV. Kiwa King. 


His 1st year was jin-woo (19th of cycle,=B.c. 618). In his 8th year, duke 

K‘ing of Tsin died. His 9th year was kang-gin, the lat year of duke Ting of Tsin. 

In his 14th year, the milky way was not visible in the sky. In his 26th year, 
an aaure rainbow was seen in Tsin. In his 28th year, the Loh was dry in Chow. 

In his 36th year, the K‘e was dry in Old Wei.l In his 39th year, Tsin walled 
Tun-k‘ew.2 In his 43d year, the duke of Sung killed his great officer Hwang 
Yuen near the Tan-water, the course of which was stopt, so that it did not flow.8 
In his 44th year, the king died. 


Note. Named Jin. 


XXVI. Kino Yuen. 


In his 1st ye», which was ping-yin (3d of cycle,=B.c. 474), the duke 'Hng of 
Tsin died. His 2d year was tmg-maoa, the Ist year of duke (3h‘uh of Tsin. In his 4th 

year, the State o/Yu-yueh extinguished that 0/ Woo.l In his 6th year, thecourse 
of the Kwei 2 of Tsin ceased at Leang. The course of the Tan3 water was interrupted, 


XXT. 1 * Old Wei 1 . e. Chaou-ko, formerly 
the capital of Wei, but now belonpng to Tsin. 
8 In die. Ts'ing fhng, dep. Ta-ming, Chih-le. 
8 There were no fewer than 7 Tan-waters. 
The one here was also called the F‘^n ; 
on which see the dictionary. 


30^. 1 These two States lay along the sea- 
board, embracing a considen^e portion of 
Keang-soo and ChS-keang. Woo was the more 
northern of the two. 2 The Kwei took its 
nse from a mountain in the east of dis.of Keang, 
u» the den. of the same name, in Shan-ae. 8 
Thu took its rise in the dis. Kaou-pine dem 
Isih-chow. 
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5 and stopped for 3 days. In his 7th year, the people of Ts'e and of Ch'ing 
attacked Wei. The l^g died. 

XXVII. King Chino-tinq. 

Note. Named Keae. 

1 In his 1st year, which was hrcei-yem (10th of cycle,=B.c. 467), Yu-yiieh removed its 

2 capital to In his 4th year, in the 11th moath, Kow-ts‘een, the viscount 

of Yn-yueh, known as Tan-chih,2 died, and was succeeded by hit ton, Iiuh-ch‘ing. 

4 In his 6th year, the Ho of Tsin stopt its course at Hoo. In his 7ih year, 
Seun Yaou of Tsin walled Nan-leang.3 

Note, One copy adds: — ‘ In the 20th year of duke Chhib of Tain.’ 

5 In his 10th year, Luh-ch‘ing, the viscount ofY'u-yueh died, and was succeeded by 

7 Puh-show. In his 11th year, the duke Ch‘uh of Tsin fled to Ts‘e. In his 

12th year, the waters of the Ho were red for three days. Seun Yaou smote Chung- 

8 saa,4 and took the hill of K‘eung-yt’..5 In his 13th year, Han P'ang of Tsin 

9 took the city of Loo She.*» His 16th year waa the 22d year of the duke Cbhih of Tsin. 

10 In his 17th year, the duke Ch'uh of Tsin died, when a grandson of duke Ch'aou, 

11 knovm as duke King, was raised to the dukedom. His 18th year was the 1st year 

12 of duke King of Tsin. In his 20th year, Puh-show, the viscount of Yu-yueh, 

13 knoum as Mang-koo, was put to death, and was succeeded by Choo-kow. In 

14 his 22d year, Ts'oo extinguished Ts'ae. In his 24th year, Ts'oo extinguished 

15 K‘e. In his 28th year, the llth year of duke King of Tsin, the king died. 


xivn. 1 There waa more than one Lang-ya. 
That here was in the dia. of Choo-sbiog, dep. 
Tsing-cliow, Shan-tung. 2 Kin Le-ts‘eang 
observes that Tan-cbih are to be read together 
as one word, ‘after the syllabic way of the 
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west,’ being the viscount’s name in the speech 
of YuS. 8 In the dep. of Joo, Ho-nan. 4 
In dis. of Thuig, dep. Paon-ting. 5 Supposed 

to be a [dace on the river Lae ^ 

the dis. of Loo-she, Shen Chow, Uo-nan. 
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XXVIII. King K'aou. 

Note. Named Wei. , 

In his 1st yoflij which was sin^ch^ow (38th of cycle, =B.C. 439), the 12th year of the duhe 
King, the prince Wan of Wei came to his inheritance. In his 10th year, Ts oo 
extingtiished Keu.i In his 11th year, duke King of Tsin died. In his 12th 
year,— jVn-ts««, the 1st year of Lew, the duke Tew of Tsin,— the duke Taou of Loo di^. 

In his 14th year, Ke-sun of Loo had a meeting with the duke Yew of Tain in 
Ts'oo-k‘ew.2 In his 15th year, the king died. 


XXIX. Kino Wei-lBeh. 

Note. Named Woo. 

His 1st year was ping-shin (53d of cycle,=B.c, 424). In his 3d year, there 
was a great drought in Tsin, and the ground produced salt. In his 6th year, 

the waters of the Tan of Tsin l left their natural course, and battled in an opposite 
direction.2 In his 6th year, Tshn Ying, a great officer of Tsin, murdered duke 
Yew in the Lofty' chamber, when prince Wan of Wei raised Che, the son of duke 
Yew, to the dukedom. In his 7th year, which was jin-saih, the Ist year of duke "Let 

of Tain, Heen-tsze3 of Chaou walled Heuen-she,4 and Woo-tsze of Han, 6 made his 
capital in P‘ing-yang. In his 8th year, Chaou walled the city of P‘ing.6 In 
his 9th year, the people of Ts'oo attacked om south border as far as Shang-loh.7 
In his 11th year, Keu-sze,8 a son of the ducal Head of the Haute of T‘een,9 at- 
tacked Han-tan,i0 and besieged the city of P'ing. Yu-yueh extinguished T'ang.tt 


xxnii. 1 In the dia. of Ngan-k'ew, dep. 
Tl‘ing-chow, Shan-tnng. 2 Probably in dia. 
of Keu-yay, dep. Ta*aou-chow. 

XXIX. 1 In dep. ofTaih-chow, Sban-se. 2 


' here U taken a8=i 


3 The incidents 


referred to here are not clearly related else- 
where. I am strongly inclined to betiere, with 

some critics, that fur we should read 

; so the meaning is that doke Tew was 
mnrdered by his wife, a lady of the Honse of 


Ts'in, in his chamber, — his own private and 
peculiar apartment. 4 The here—offlcei 
or chief. 6 In dig. Ling-chhien, dep. 
Tsihmhow, 6 In dig. of Ch'ang-loh, dep. 
TsHug-chow. 7 In Shang Chow,' Shen-se. 

By 'om’ sonthem border is meant the sonth- 

em border of Wei. Whereas the Annals have, 
from the accession of king FHng, been those 
more particularly of Tsin, from the 1st year of 
king K'aou, the Ist also of prince Wan tif Wei, 
they relate to that State. 8 This Keu-sse 
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In his 12th year, Choo-kow, the viscount of Yu-yueh, attacked T'an,l2 and carried 
off captive ita viscount Koo. In his 14th year, Choo-kow, viscount of Yu-yueh, 
died, and was succeeded by his son E. In his 16th year, T'een P‘an of Ts‘e fought 
near P'ing with Han Keu of Han-tan, when the forces of Han-tan were defeated and 
put to Sight, and 2^een P^an took Han Keu prisoner, and captured the city of P'ing 
and Sin-shing.lS In his 17th year, the prince Wan of Wei invaded Ts'in as far 
as Ch‘ing, and on his return built Fun-yin and Hoh-yang.l* T‘een Taou-tsze died ; 
and T'een Poo put to death his great officer Kung-sun Sun. Kung-sun Hwuy took pos- 
session of Lin-k'gw,l5 and rebelled against Chaou. T'een Poo laid siege to Lin-k'ew, 
to the rescue of which came Teih Keoh,16 K'ung Se6 of Chaou, and the army of Han, 
who fought with Poo near the marsh of Lung, defeated him, and put him to ffight. 

In his 18th year, the king ordered the chieffi King of Han and Leeh of Chaou, and 
oiur forces, to attack Ts'e; when we penetrated within the Long wall. 17 In his 23d 
year, the king conferred on the nobles of Tsin, each of the Heads of the Houses of 
Wei, Chaou, and Han, the title of prince.18 In his 24th year, the king died. 
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XXX. Kino Noan. 

Note. Kamed Keaoo. 

^ His 1st year was kavg-thin (17th of cycle, = b.c. 400). In his 9th year, duke 
Lfeh of Tsin died, and was succeeded by his son, duke Hwan.l His 10th 

^ year was ke-ch‘orv, the l»t year of R'ing, the duke Hwan of Tain. In his 15th year. 


ia not read of elsewhere. 9 At this time 
the family of T'een had engrossed the power of 
Ts'e, OTer which it asserted ere long sole au 
thority. Still a prince of the House of leu was 
nominally ruling, and we can only translate 

Pi as 1 have done, 10 In dis. of Han- 
tan, dep. Kwang-pHng, Chih-le. This was the 
chief city of the House — shortly, the State— of 
Chaon, one of the dismemberments of Tsin, and 
ire shall find it often used for Chaou. 11 
The dis, T'ing, dep. Ten-chow. 12 Dis. of 
T‘an-shing, dep. Endiow, Shan-tung. 13 Not 
clearly ascertained. 14 Both these placM 

were in dep. of T'ung-chow, where there is still 
the dU. of Ho-yang. seems to be a mistake 
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for 16 In the dis. of Tnn-shing, dep. 

Ts'aoa-chow. In most editions of the Annals, 
Lin-k'ew is said to have been held by Kuug-snn 
Son, which is evidently wrong. Hang Ch'in- 
fang reads instead of The events 

indicated in w par. cannot be riearly gathered 
from other sonrees. 16 Teih Keoh was of 
Wei. 17 This appears to hare been a wall 
built by the chiefs of T'een, running from Mt. 
T'ae to Lang-ya. 18 Here was the imperial 
sanction to the extinction of the ancient State 
of Tsin, and the usurpations of the tlirce Houses 
mentioned. See the note on Mencius, I, Pt. I, 
i. 1. 
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the prince Wan of Wei died, haring enjoyed his dignity 30 years. There was great wind, 
and it was dusk at noon. He, the oldest son of the duke of Tsin, fled away. In 
^ V which waa yih-wei, the Ut year of Keib, the prince Woo of Wei,, one of the sons 

o Hwan, was appointed to a government aryn^ykeni #Ae cflj!>ifal.2 In 

5 his 21st year, Han extinguished the State of Ch'ing, and the prince Gae of Han 

6 ^k possession ot its capital. In his 23tl year, Yu-yneh removed its capital to 

^ j Loh-vang,3 Ngan-yih,« 

8 an euen.5 In the 7th month, the oldest son of the viscount of Yu-yueh, 

n^ed Choo-kew, murdered his ruler E.6 In the 10th month, the people of Yneh put 
Choo-kew, aho called Yueh-hwah, to death, and put Foo-ts‘oh-the in his place.7 


Named He. 


XXXI. King L££r. 


In his Ist year, which w^s phy-fcoo (43d of cycle,=B.c. 374), Hvvanof the ruling 
House of Wei went to Han-tan, to produce troubles. Han-tan i, the name of a phme in 
CUaou S^-k eu, a great officer of Yu-yueh, settled the disorders of the State, and 
placed Is 00 - woo-yu, known as Mang-ngan, at its bead. In his 2d year, Hoo 
S^of Ts in 1^ a force against Han, and was defeated by Han Seang, the general 
^ Han, near the Swan-water.l Wei feasted the princes in the tower of Fan.2 Duke 
Hwm of Tsin sanction^ the occupation of Ch'ing by prince Gae of Han as his 
capital. Shan Keen of Han slew his nUer, the prince Gae. In his 6tb year,— 
the 1st year of king Hwuy-ching of Leang, -the princes Kung of Han and Ching 
ot Chaou removed the duke H wan of Tsin to T‘wnn lew 3 7 

^ ^ ^ _after this, we have nothing 

more Mxmt the affiur. of Tein. Y en, the prince Ching of Chaou, and Joh, the prince E 

2 It is necessary tolnppkment°the"text here 1 suLe^stio'ir® according to the 

The niler of Wei sent away his son Hwan to I wh ® th ^ H»ng Ch’in-fung, 

avoid future troubles which, however, occurr- . ° *l>e text is corrupt or mutilated, 
ed in course of time. 3 Should, probabiy capital being now in Woo, A = M 
tS^ a dig., dep. Fun : A ^ 


chow. 4 In Keae Chow. 5 In Keang 1 In the south of the dis. of Yen-tain. 

Chow. 6 His ruler wag also his father. The 3 H»ng argues that this 

thing is related confusedly, here and elsewhere tin™ & - should come in under the 12th year of 

re- king Been. 3 Indis.ofCh‘ai«-tKe,deVLoo- 
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4 of Han, attacTced our city of K.‘wei.* In Ijis 7th year, the Idng died. Our forces 
attacked Chaou, and invested Ch‘uh-yang.a T'een Show of Ts e came yi , 

against us, and besieged Kwan,® which suiTendered. ang Ts oh, a grea 
Wei, fled to Han. 

XXXII. Kino HRen. 

Able. Kametl Pecn. ,, , 

1 In his Ist year, which was Itteei-ch'on; (.50^ of cycle, =:B.c. 36(), C mg wa 
Hing-k‘ew.l * 

Note. From this, the name of Han is exchanged for ChHng. 

0 Tsze-heang of Ts'in was appointed ruler of Lan.2 In his 2d year, the 
Ii of the Ho were red for three days at Lnng-mun. In his 3d tear, King Sa o 
our niling House led a force against Ch‘ing, when Han Ming fought wit us in 

4 Han, 3 and our forces were defeated and put to flight. In his 4th tear, m 

the summer, in the 4th month, on the day keah-yin, we removed our ^ ® 

leang.4 Our king tlirew open his preserves in th^ marsh e/Fung-ke for t e 

the people.5 Sze, a younger brother of Sze-k‘eu of Yu-yueb, murdered him, 

5 ngun, — his ruler, who was succeeded by Woo-chuen. In his 5th year, it rain j>n 

stones in Ch‘ing.6 Some ground-there suddenly became longer by 1 00 cubits and more, 
d and higher by a cubit and a half. In his 6th year, our forces at^ 

and took Leeh-jin. Tliey attacked it again, and took Fei.3 It rmne mi e^ m ^ 

7 In his 7th yir, we gave to Han-tan Yu-ts‘ze9 and Yang-y.h.9 Om king had 
3 a meeting with the prince Le of Ch'ing at Woo-sha.l® n is i 

the waters of tlie Ho into the marsh a/ P‘oo-t‘een,H and also made great ditche 

ngan. 4 In di». of Ho-nuy, dep, of Hwae- Uie capita. This 

k ing. 5 In dU. of Ch‘.ng-k6 dep. of Heu. king Hwuy 

It formerly belonged to Han, but had now, per- Mencius. See Mencius, I.Bk. 

haps, passed into the possessiori of Chaou- 6 ‘ g jis. of Keang-Iing, dep. 


haps, passed into the possessiori of Chaou- 6 t<»a 5 reai Keang-Iing, dep. 

In dis. of Kwan-shing, dep. Tung«ch‘ang. U H«n-rih 7 Probably in dU. 

xxxn. 1 In dU. of Ho-nuy, dep. Hwac-klng. ^VK*.^nri‘inr'deP Kwang-p‘ing. CUih-le. 

2 In dis. of Lan-fecn, dep. Se-ngan. 8 -amldeptr 0 Both 

This battle was at a place called Fuh-yang (J^S , X‘ae-yucn, where we liave still the i . 

PH I Yuts-re 10 A place upon the nvetl so. U 

pr), on the Poh-water, which had formerly k of Chung-rao*. dep. K‘ae-fung. 12 
Mong^ ,0 Wei. tat wa. ” xhe construction of this passage is not easy. 
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lead off the waters of the marsh. The people of Hea-yang' led the waters of the 
9 Ts‘ing-e of mount Min all the way from Ts4n to our State.t2 In his 9th year, 

10 the forces of Ts'in attacked Ch'ing, camped in Hwae, and walled Yin.13 In his 
10th ypar, an army from Ts'oo led out the waters of the Ho to overflow the country 
outside the Long wall H Lung Kea led a body of troops to bnild the great wall on 

11 our western border.lS Ch'ing took T‘wan-lew and Shang-tsze.^® In his 11th 
year, the prince Le of Ch'ing sent Heu Shih to surrender to us the cities of P‘ing- 
k‘ew, Hoo-yew, and Show-yuen, with the country as far as the highway of Ch'ing; 
while we <mr$elteg took Che-taou and Ch‘ing-luh.l7 The king had an interview 
with the prince Le at Woo-sha, where he agreed to raise the siege of Tsih-yang, and 

12 to restore the city of \a ia Ch'ing.H In his 12th year, the princes Kung of 
Loo, Hwan of Sung, Ching of Wei, and Le of Ch'ing, all came to our court, in 
aeinoKledgment of eubmietion. Woo-chuen, the viscount of Yu-yueh, known as 

13 T'an-chhih-maou, died, and was succeeded by Woo-keang. In his 13th year, 
the prince Ching of Han-tan had an interview with the prince Ching of Yen in 

14 Ng;an-yih. In his 14th year, Kung sun Chwang of Ts'in attacked Ch'ing, and 

besieged the city of Ts^ou, without being able to take it. He then led his army, and 
wall^ Shang'che,t8 Ngan-ling,l9 and San-min. Han-tan attacked Wei, took the 
hiU of TBflh-foo,^ and walled it The army of Ts‘e fought with Yen near the Kow- 

15 water,2l and was put to flight In his 16th year, T'eeu K‘e of Ts‘e attacked our 
eastern border, when a battle was fimght-at Kwei-yang,22 in which our forces were 


The Ts'ing-e flow* from the dis. of Loo-*an, 
dep. Ya-cbow, Sze-chmen, and ultimately joins 
the Keang. Sea Tsing-aao think* the meaning 
is that the people of Hea-yang had performed 
the service described for Ts*in, and in this year 
came back to Wei. The meaning in the transla- 
tion is more natnral, and is preferred by Hang 
Chdn-fnng. 13 In dis. Ho-nuy, dep. Hwae- 
k*ing. But the reading is not sore. 14 
is here evidently corrnpt Granting that 
there was in its dominions an erection called 
* The Long Wall,’ it was too remote from the 
Ho to allow of oar snpposing any such attempt 
on its part as is described. Hang Cb‘in-fung 
would substitute for 15 It is 

observed that this was the commencemeDt of 


tAe Great Wall. 16 Sbang-tsze is another 
name for Ch‘ang-tsze, pres, name of the district 
to which TSran-lew is referred. See above. 

17 Wei was at this time presring Han hard, 
and the surrenders here mentioned were made 
to obtain peace. ‘The highway of Ch'ing’ 
had formerly been called ‘ The general Road ’ 
All tlie places spoken of are to he 
looked for in dep. of K‘ae-fung. 18 In dis. 

of Tse-yuen, dep, Hwae-k'ing. 19 In dis. 

Yen-ling, dep. K'ae-fung. 20 In dis. of 
Ch‘aog-yuen, dep. Ta-ming, Chih.Ie. 21 
Flows tiro’ the dis. of P‘ing-kah, dep. Shnn- 
t'een. 22 Kwei-j'ang, — ^prob.=Bthe north of 
the Kwei river. 1 have not found any deter- 
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defeated and put to flight. The eastern Chow, 23 gave Kaou-too,2-t to Ch^ng. The 
prince Le of Chflng came to acknowledge submission to our king in Chung-yang. 
King Koo of Sung and Kung-sun Ts'ang of Wei united their forces with those of 
io Wei, to besiege our Seang-ling.25 In his 16th year, our king, with the army of 
Han, defeated the forces of those princes at Seang-ling, when the prince of Ts‘e sent 
King Shay of Ts'oo to come and ask for peace. The forces of Han-tan defeated us 
at Kwei-ling.26 Tsfln attacked the city Oh-yu 27 of Han, when our king Hwuy-ching 
sent Chaou — and defeated Ts'in. 

JVo<«. It u not known under what year this last notice should be ranged. 

17 In his 17th year, Yen attacked Chaou, and laid siege to Chuh-luh, which was 
saved by king Ling of Chaou, and the people of Tae, who defeated Yen at Choh.28 
Tsin took Yuen- woo and Hwoh-tsih.29 

Abte. Hwd-tsih is the same as Luy-tsih, the marsh of Luy, where Shun fished. 

19 In his 18th year, Ts'e built a dyke as a part of its great wall.30 In his 19th 
year, our king went to Wei, and commanded that Nan the son of its duke shouM 

21 only be prince. His 20th year. In his 21st year, Yin Chin of W'ei and 
Kung-sun Fow of Chaou attacked Yen; and on their return, took Hea-uh,3l and 

22 walled K‘euh-yih.31 In his 22d year, which was jin-yin, Sun Ho invaded 
Ts'oo, and penetrated to the suburbs of San-hoo.33 Ts'oo attacked Seu-chdw. 

In his 2M year, Chang of Wei, supported by the forces of Ch'ing, led an army 
against Ts'oo, and took Shang-ts‘ae.34 Sun Ho took Yin-ysng.86 The duke Heaou 
of Ts'in had an interview with several of the princes in Fung-tsih.36 In Keang 
24 there was a rent of the earth, extending west to the river Fun. In his 24th year. 


minution vS the place. 23 This waa the 
emperor, now merely ‘the shadow of a great 
name.’ 24 lu dis. Ld-yang, dept. Ho-nan. 

25 In sub. dep. of Shay, dep. Kwei-tih. 26 
In dis. 0-tsili, dep. Ts'aoa-cbow. 27 Dis. 
of Yu-shay, dep. Leaoa, Shan-se. 28 In 
dis. Wang-too, dep. Paou-ting. 29 Hwd- 
tsih,— the marsh of Hw8, but here the name of 
a city in the dis. of Yang-shing. dep. Tsih-chow. 
Yaen-woo must also be the name of a city. But 
this notice is evidently out of place. — ^What 
have we to do at this date with Tsin ? 

30 This wall of Ts'e has been mentioned be- 
fore, under the 18tb year of king Wei-le®. It 
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waa intended as a protection against Ts'oo. 

, ‘a dyke’ or embankment against a stream, 
is used here for a wail, a defence against an 
enemy. 31 Both in the pres. Ting Chow, 
Cbih-Ie. 82 Here is evidently a corruption 
of the text. Jin-yin was not the 22d year of 
king U^n. Seu Wan-tsing supposes we should 
read S3 Prob. in dis. of Nuy- 

heang, dep. Nan-yang. 34 Still the name 
of a dis., dep. Joo-ning. 35 Belonging to 

Ts‘ 00 , dis. of Lin-ying, Heen Chow. 36 

The marsh of Fung ; — has occurred before. 
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Wei defeated Han at Ma-ling.37 His 26th year. In his 26th year, otir 
Jang Ts'ze led a force, and fought with Kfong Yay of Ch'ing in Leang-hih,^8 when 
the army of Ch‘ing was defeated and put to fliMt. Aftenvards, we fought with T*Mn 
P'an at Ma-ling. In his 27th year, in tne 6th numth, "T'een P‘an of Ts‘e, with 
the people of Su^, invaded our eastern border, and besieged P‘ing-yang. In the 9th 
month, Yang of Wei, on the part of Ts‘in, attacked our western border. In the 10th 
month, Han-tan attacked our northern border. Our king attacked Yang of Wei, when 
our troops were defeated and put to flight. In his 28th year, we walled Tse-vang.S* 
Ts*!!! invested Yang of Wei with Woo, the name of which was changed into Shang.40 

In his 29th year, P‘ei removed its capital to 8feh.*l In the 3rd month, w^e made 
a great ditch in our northern suburbs, to carry off the waters of P‘oo-t‘een. His 
30th year. In his 31st year, Soo Hoo of Tsfoi led a force against Ch'ing, and 
was defeated by Seang of Han near Swan-water. 

Note. It U not known in what year this took place ; but it i» given here. 

His 32d year. In his 33d year, the prince Wei of Ch'ing, with Han-tan, 
besieged S&ing-ling. In his ^4th year, Hwuv Ch'ing of Wei, this being his 

3Cth year, changed the style of his reign, and called it his Ist year. The king had 
a meeting with several of the princes in 8eu.-chow. Woo-keang, the viscount of Yu- 
yueh, attacked Ts'oo. In his 36th year, Woo-tih of Ts'oo led a force, and in 
conjunction with Tsin, attacked Ch'ing, and b^eged Lun-she.^S 

Note. It is not known in what year this took place ; bat it ii given here. 

In his 36th year, Ts'oo besieged Ts'e in Seu-chow, and then attacked Yu-yueh, and 
slew Woo-keang. His 37th year. In his 38th year, oar liung K5a fought 
with an army of Ts'in at Teaou-yin,*3 when our forces were defeated, and put to flight. 
Our king had a meeting with the prince Wei of Ch'ing at Woo-shp. In his 39th 
year, Ts'in took from us Pnng-yin 44 and P‘e-she.46 His 40th year. In 

his 4l8t year, Ts'in restored to us Ta^u and K‘eah-yuh. In his 42d year, the 


87 TA 'the hill of Ma,’ in dep. Ta-ming. 

88 NearK'ae-huig. Perhaps we shoold trans- 
late — ‘ fonght at night with K'ltng of Ching.’ 

89 Die. Tse-yang, dep. Tae-naa. 40 Shang 


Chow of Shen-se. 41 In dep. of T'ing, dep. 
Ten-chow. 42 In dis. Tftng-fnng, dep. Ho- 
nan. 43 In dis. of Kan-ts^uen, dep. Ten- 
ngan, Shen-te. 44 In dis. Tong-hc^ dep. 
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His 43d year. 


4'3 nine vases were snnk in tiie Sse, and lost in the deep. 

4 ) 44th year. In his 46th year, Ts‘oo defeated us at Seang-ling. 
4S year. His 47th year. In his 48th year, the king died. 


His 
His 46th 


XXXIII. King Shin-tsino. 

Nott. Named Ting. 

1 In his let year, which was gm-ch‘om (38th of cycle, = b.c. 319), Ts'in took from 

2 us K‘euh-yuh and P‘ing-chow.1 In his 2d year, king Hwuy-ching of Wei died. 
4 His 3d year, kwei-maou, wviS the 1st year of our present king. His 4th year. 
6 His 5th year. In his 6th year, the prince of Ch‘ing sent Han Shin to restore to 

us Tsin-yang and Heang. In fhe 2d month, we walled Yang and Heang, changing 
the name of the former into Ho-yung,2 and of the other into Kaou-p‘ing.3 


XXXIV. Kino Yin. 


A/b(e._ The Historical Becorda call this (orereign king Nan, named Ten. This most be owing 
to the similarity of sonnd in Nan and Yin. 

1 In his 1st year, which was ting-we (44th of cycle, =b.c. 313), in the 10th month, 
king Seuen of Ch‘ing came to acknowledge submission in our court of LSang. Tsze-che 
of Yen attempted to kill his ruler’s eldest son P'ing, but without success. The army 

2 of Ts‘e killed Tsze-che, and made pickle of his body. In his 2d year, in the 
country of Ts'e, the ground where they measured the length of the sun’s shadow 
lengthened more than ten cubits, and was elevated a cubit.1 Wei made Chang E its 

3 prime minister. In his 3d year, Han Ming led a force against Seang-k‘ew. The 
king of Ts'in came, and had an interview with our king at the pass of P‘oo-j6ui.2 In 
the 4th month, the king of Yueh sent Kung-sze Yu to present 800 boats, 5,000,000 
urrowB, widi rhinoceros horns, and elephants’ teeth.3 In the 5th month, Chang E 


I“o<H!bow. 46 In dis. Ho-t*in, Kgang Cbow. 

46 Thii statement is moch debated. What 
coaid have taken the vases to the Sze? 

xxxiii. 1 In dis Keae-hew, dep. Fun-chow, 
Shan-se. 2 In dis. Ho-nuy, dep. Hwae- 


k‘ing. 3 In dis. Tse-ynen, dep. Hwae-kHng. 

XXXIV. 1 I suppose the meaning is what I 
have given. We hsd the account of a similar 
phenomenoa befw^ tbo’ ^ here occasiont 
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4 died. In his 4th year, Teih Chang' attacked Wei. Wei defeated Han Keu, the 

5 general of Chaoti. In his 5th year, the Loh entered Ching-chow. Waters issued 

g from the hills ahimdantly. In' the 6th year, there were g^eat rains and violent 

winds. The waters of the Ho overflowed Swan-tsaon.* Shoo-chang of Ts‘oo came 
with a force to have a meeting with ns, and encamped at Seang-k‘ew. In his 

7 7th year, Teih Chang came to the rescue of Ch'ing, and encamped at Nan-keuh.® 

8 In his 8th year, Kung-sun Yuen of Ts‘in led a force against our city of P‘e-she, 
the siege of which was raised by the succour of Teih Chang. There was a violent 

10 west wind. In his 9th year, we walled P‘e-she. His 10th year. His 

12 11th year. In his 12th year, Tsflni destroyed our P‘oo-fan, Tsin-yang, and Pung- 

13 kuh. In his 13th year, Han-tan ordered the Le, the great officers, and their 
servants, to remove to Kgw-yuen.6 The generals, great officers, sons of the 1st wife, 

14 and recorders of Tae, all wore dresses of martens’ skins. His 14th year. In 

16 his 15th year, the prince of Seeh came, and had a meeting with our king at Foo-k‘ew. 
16 The people of Ts‘oo penetrated to YTmg-she,7 and were defeated. In his 16th 

year, our king had a meeting with the king of Ts‘e in Han. 

Thii chronicle was finished in the 20th year of our present king. 


difBcnlty. 2 In dig. of Yung-tse, dep.P'oo- 
chow. 3 This notice must be oat of place. 
Why tbonld YnS have sent theae thingg to Wei, 
and how could it have sent the boats? 4 
Yen-tsin, dep. Wei-hwuy. 5 In Sib Chow, 


Shan-se. 6 Very remote, north-west of the 
pres. Yn-lin, Shem-se, more than 700 le. Tlie 
par. is obscure, and the event is not elsewhere 
dearly related. 7 In sub. dep^ of Yu, dep. 
K‘ae-fang. 


Genial remarks on the Annals. 


3. The Reader has now had the opportunity of making himself 
acquainted with the Annals of the Bamboo Books. As a specimen 

of the manner in which Chinese scholars 
deliver their opinion against them, I may 
quote the language of Wang Ming-shing. He says : — ‘ It mB,y be 
assumed as certain that they are a compilation which was imposed 
on the world by Shuh Sih. The forced versions of events in them, 
with their additions and combinations, are not only not worthy to 
be believed, but they are not worthy to be discussed. In every age 
there have been men capable of such mischief and falsehood. What 
we have to depend on, is that, while the man of knowledge will 
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altogether reject such hooks, he who may have doubts about so 
flealing with them w^ill put them on one side. That is the proper 
way to pursue in studying thera.’^ 1 cannot by any means' agree in 
so unfavourable a judgment. The sketch of the discovery of all the 
Bamboo books, given in the first paragraph of this chapter, is suf- 
ficient to prove that they were not fabricated by Shuh Sih, or by any 
other, at the beginning of the Tsin dynasty. They had, no doubt, 
been Ijdng for nearly six centuries in the tomb in which they had 
been first deposited, when they were then brought anew to light 
At the same time, the usage to which the tablets were subjected 
on their discovery, led to the loss of some, the mutilation of others, 
Corraptions must be admitted and a general confusion of their order, which 
in the Text. The causes of them, leave abundant room for the exercise of 
critical ingenuity on the Annals as we now have them. The haste, 
too, with which the ancient writing wa.s deciphered and transcribed 
in the current characters of the age, gives occasion to doubt whether 
that important work could have been executed with the care which 
its difficulty required. I have called attention in the notes to some 
of the many transpositions of paragraphs of the present text, which 
are proposed by HS,ng Ch‘in-fung, the latest editor of the Annals, 
and an able and voluminous commentator on them. And there are 
other paragraphs, which he 'would cast out altogether, as having 
been incorporated with them from other portions of the mass of 
documents found in the tomb of king Seang. What was called 
‘Fragmentary Sayings,’^ or Narratives, of which there were eleven 
Books, appears to have supplied most of such additions. From the 
nature of the paragraphs supposed to be derived from this source, 
and of other fragments collected from various books where they 
appear as quotations from ‘The Bamboo Books’ (of which the 
account of the relations between Yaou and Shun, in note 8, p. 116, 
may be taken as an example), it appears that, besides the ore of the 
Annals the tomb contained a large amount of dross, consisting of 
the wildest and most ridiculous legends and fables. From this 
material mainly were composed the long notes which we find in- 
terspersed through the Work, the more numerous and the more 
extravagant and absurd the more distant the times to which they 
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relate. In what must be acknowledged as really belonging to the 
Annals, there are, moreover, absurdities enow: — entries of pro- 
digious phenomena, showers of gold, monstrous animals, trans- 
formations of sex, (fee. The reader is often reminded of the marvels 
in Livy’s History. Even if we were sure that we had the chronicle 
as it was placed in the tomb of king Seang, we should have to be 
wary in our treatment of its contents ; and much more must we be 
so, considering that we have it — here with mutilations, and there 
with additions. 

With the reign of king P‘ing, B.c. 769, there is a change in the 
character of the chronicle. From Hwang-te to that time, the Annals 

iMffer.„tch«cter, of different are those of the empire. The sovereigns 

parta of the Annaia. Piobiaiie date of the different dynasties are the princi- 
or the oompiiatioii of Uie euiieai part. , . • ^ ^ 

pal figures, in subordination to whose 
history the events of the various States are detailed. But from the 
date mentioned, the princes of Tsin become the principal figures ; 
and they continue to be so, down to b.c. 4.^9, when those of Wei, 
one of the three States, into which Tsin was dismembered, come 
into the foreground.* From B.c. 769, therefore, the Annals are 
those of the State of Tsin, composed by its Recorders, and digested 
subsequently into a more compendious form by one of the officers, 
bearing that title, of the State of Wei. The earlier chronicle, which 
is more important and of more general interest, was compiled, pro- 
bably, about the time that the second portion was commenced, by 
one of the Recorders of Tsin, and kept in the archives of that State, 
as an appropriate introduction to its particular affairs. 

This view conaucts us to an important conclusion respecting the 
Shoo. While denying, in the second chapter of these prolegomena, 

Concliuion from the Annals against older portions of the ShoO 

the earlier porUona of the Shoo. have Contemporaneous records of 

the events which they relate, I have given my opinion, on p. 66, 
that ‘the Tribute of Yu’ was, notwithstanding, among the written 
monuments of the dynasty of Shang, and passed over from its his- 
toriographers to those of the dynasty of Chow. I am not going 
now to retract or modify that opinion; but the fact that these Bam. 
boo Annals contain so little of what the Shoo contains about Shun 
and Yu, appears to me to have a great significance. The accounts 
in the Shoo could not have been generally known, or, if known, 
not generally accepted, when the Annals were made. The character 
of the two Works is, indeed, different. The Annals give hut the 
skeleton of the history of ancient China ; the Shoo gives the flesh 
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and drapery of the body at particular times. The one tells of events 
simply, in the fewest possible words; the other describes the scenes 
and all the attendant circumstances of those events. The numerous 
appointments, however, of officers by Shun, and the grand labours 
of Y u, all related in the Shoo, ought, according to the plan of the 
Work, to have their brief commemoration in the Annals. That 
they are not so corroborated, proves that they were not accepted as 
matter of veritable history by the author of our chronicle. I shall 
dwell somewhat more minutely on this point in the next paragraph. 
It may suffice here to point it out distinctly. In one respect, the 
compiler of the documents of the Shoo has shown more discrimina- 
tion than the compiler of the Annals. He did well in not attempt- 
ing to go back into the shadowy age before Yaou ; but 1 submit it 
to my readers, whether the want of corroboration, in the Annals, of 
the Shoo’s accounts of the government of Shun and the labours of 
Yu, does not bear out my view, that the latter are merely the devices 
of philosophical romance, intended to present the first beginnings 
of Chinese history on a grand scale, and under heroes of sagely 
wisdom aud gigantic achievement, who should be a model to sove- 
reigns in all future ages. 

4. There are two points in which the Annals of the Bamboo 
Books differ seriously from the generally received views of Chi- 

Differences between the Annals and nese history. The onc is in the mat- 
theceu,nion views of Chinese Hiatory. chronology, the years assigned 

in the Annals to the period between king P‘ing of the Chow 
dynasty aud the beginning of Yaou’s reign being fewer by 211 than 
those commonly allowed. The other is that insisted on immediately 
above, — ^the contrast between them and the Shoo, in regard to the 
government of Shun and the labours of Yu. 

On the former of these points, something was said in the last 
chapter. The history of China is certainly shortened in these Annals 
by the amount just mentioned. The number of sovereigns which 
they assign is the same as that in the common chronology, except- 
ing in the case of the Shang dynasty, where we have two additional 
reigns, v/hich, however, would lengthen the period by only 6 years, 
if the schemes otherwise agreed. The names or titles of the sove- 
reigns, moreover, are for the most part the same, as will be seen in 
the table subjoined to this chapter. Where the length of the reigns 
differe, the years assigned in the Annals will generally, though not 
always, be found to be fewer than in the common tables. We know 
nothing of the authority on which the duration of the greater num- 
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ber of the reigns is determined in the one scheme or in the other. 

Neither the chronology of the Annals, nor that more commonly 
acknowledged, is supported by suflSicient evidence ; but it is right 

The chronology of the AnnaU I should point OUt here the grounds 

has been corrupted. there are for believing that the numbers 

given in the text of the Annals have been corrupted. This corrup- 
tion is two-fold. 

First, from the commencement of Yaou’s reign downwards, the 
1st year of the reigns is almost always indicated by the ordinary 

The cycle denominations of the <=7^1^ characters. These, I maintain, were 
reigns are spurious. added after the discovery of the tablets ; — 

not immediately, indeed, but by a gradual process, which was not 
completed until the Sung dynasty. In support of this view, I allege 
the following considerations : — 

[i. ] It has been shown, on pp. 82, 83, that, before the second 
Han dynasty, the cycle characters were employed to chronicle days, 
and not years. In coming to that conclusion, Chinese scholars have 
not taken these Annals into account. They reach it from a study 
of all the ancient books known previous to the Han dynasty. The 
Bamboo Books turn up in the last quarter of our 3d century ; and 
if we are to receive the cycle dates as contemporaneous with the rest 
of this chronicle, then all the arguments for the conclusion go for 
nothing. Here vras a practice, exceedingly elegant and convenient 
for marking dates, prevalent when the Annals were composed; and 
yet no other instance of its use can be adduced from any of the ac- 
knowledged early Writings, while Sze-raa Ts‘een and the other scho- 
lars, who first erected chronology in Chitia into a science, knew 
nothing of it. Only an extreme credulity will admit this. 

[ ii. ] The reader will have observed that a good many dates do 
not form part of the text of the Annals, but are introduced as notes. 
Let me refer him particularly to those on p. 120. The inference 
from this is, that the addition of the cycle dates was not made com- 
plete at once, and that subsequent insertions to perfect the system, 
after the work had become the possession of the public, were thus 
made in notes ; — it was not possible then to enter them in the text, 
[ iii. ] The early citations, under the Tsin dynasty and even later, 
of passages from the Annals, do not contain these cycle dates. This 
fact is decisive on the point. Upon the 1st date, that of ping-tsze, 
marking the 1st year of Yaou’s reign, Hung E-heuen, a scholar and 
ofiftcer of the present dynasty, in the reigns Kea-kfing and Taou- 
kwang, observes;— ‘The various books which quote the Bamboo 
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Annals, do so without the cycle dates. It is not till we come to the 
chapter on chronology in the Books of Suy that we find the Ist year 
of Yaou quoted as king-tsze. Subsequently [in the Sung dynasty], a 
comment to the “After Chronicle of the Loo Sze” quotes the year 
ping-tsze , — as we find it in the present copies of the Annals.’^ 

[iv. ] If the Annals on their discovery had contained the cycle 
dates, we could not have had the errors which are found in the 
concluding not^ to the dynasties of Hea and Shang on the length 
of those periods. This consideration is equally decisive on the 
matter in hand. Those notes were of early origin. Now, the Hea 
dynasty began with the year jin-tsze and ended with jin-seuh; it 
lasted, therefore, 6 cycles and 11 year8,=431, whereas the annotator 
says its duration was 471 years. The Shang dynasty began with the 
year hvei-hae and ended with kdng-yin, comprising 8 cycles and 28 
years, =508, whereas the annotator assigns to it 496 years. The 
error in the one case amounts to 40 years, and in the other only to 
12; — if the reigns had been marked at the date of those annotations, 
as they are now, there could not have been any error at all. We 
must conclude, on all these grounds, that the cycle names, used to 
denominate the first years of the reigns throughout the Annals, are 
an addition made subsequent to the period of their discovery. 
Second, there is ground for thinking that the number of years 
The lengthi of the leigns hare assigned to the Several reigns has also been 
also been sitered. altered in Some cases. There are two con- 

siderations which make this probable. 

[ i. ] Apart from the question of the cycle dates, the annotator had 
only to add together the years assigned to the different sovereigns, to 
obtain the length of the Shang dynasty. It is difficult to suppose 
that he should not have executed so simple an operation correctly. 

[ii.] With the Hea dynasty the case b different. The addition 
of all the reigns, taking in the 40 years between Seang and Shaou- 
k‘ang, gives us only 403 years. About 40 years are dropt, being 
those of mourning, between the death of one sovereign and the Ist 
year of hb successor. But now in the history of Shuh Sih, referred 
to on p. 106, it b stated that in the Bamboo Annab ‘ the years of 
the Hea dynasty were more than those of Shang.’ * Attention b 


Quoted by Hing Cfa’in-fiug oa the 1st yeai of Taou. 
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called to the fact, as one of the peculiarities of the Annals, distin- 
guishing them from the commonly accepted histories of those ancient 
times. Hang Ch‘in-fung observes upon it: — ‘When the history of 
Shuh Sih says that the dynasty of Hea was longer than Shang, 
whereas in our present copies Shang lasted longer than Hea, I do 
not know on what ground the statement rested.’® He might well 
say so. But the memoir of Shuh Sih affords us one of the most 
satisfactory testimonies to the discovery of the Bamboo Books, and 
the fullest account of the various documents comprehended under 
the name. The express statement to which I have called attention 
cannot be got rid of. And it obliges us to conclude, that not only 
were the cycle characters for years introduced into the Annals after 
their emergence from the tomb, but that the lengths of the reigns 
also were altered, so that the value of the chronicle, as a guide in 
chronology, is altogether taken away. 

The second point of difference, mentioned at the beginning of 
this paragraph, between these Annals and other histories of China, 
The Annals are more credible is to mv mind of much greater importance. 

than the Slioo on the period of 

Taou, Shun, and To. My owu researches and reflections having 

led me to consider most of what we read in the Shoo about the 
welhordered government of Shun and the labours of Yu, as the 
invention of later times, intended to exalt the characters and 
achievements of those worthies, and place them at the head of Chi- 
nese history on a pinnacle of more than human wisdom and great- 
ness, I am pleased with the confirmation which my views receive 
from the accounts in the Annals. Let the reader compare them 
carefully with the documents in the Shoo, and I do not think he 
can fail to be struck with them as 1 have been. There are points 
of agreement between the two, as could not but be the case, the 
authors of them both, whatever they might add of their own, draw- 
ing on the same general stock of traditions. But the detads of the 
Annals present the men and their doings in reasonable proportions. 
We see in them the chiefs of a growing tribe, and not the emperors 
of a vast and fully organized dominion. 

[i.] The labours of Yu are confined in the Annals to the regulation 
of the Ho. Yaou assigns to him no greater task than Seaou-k‘ang, 
one of his own successors, has to assign, about 100 years later, to one 
of the princes of Shang. The same task has often been assigned to 
officers in subsequent times ; might very well be assigned to one in 
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the present reign. Nothing is said of a far-extending, devastating 
deluge; nothing of Yu’s operations on the mountains, or on the 
general face of the country, or on any river south of the Ho. Had 
it been in the accepted history of China, when these Annals were 
compiled, that Yu performed the more than Herculean tasks which 
the Shoo ascribes to him, it is unaccountable that they should not 
have mentioned them. 

[ ii. ] The Shoo presents us with a picture of the government of 
Shun, which makes it appear to have been wonderfully complete. 
Not only has he Yu as his prime minister, and Kaou-yaou as minister 
of Crime; but he has hb ministers of Instruction, Agriculture, Works, 
and Religion; his commissioner of Woods and Forests; his director of 
Music ; his minister of Communication. According to the plan of 
the Annals, the appointment of all those ministers should have been 
mentioned; but the only names which they contain are those of Yu 
and Eaou-yaou. It is clear, that of the two-and-twenty great minis- 
ters by whom the Shun of the Shoo is surrounded, the greater 
number were the invention of speculators and dreamers of a later 
day, who, regardless of the laws of human progress, wished to place 
at the earliest period of their history a golden age and a magnificent 
empire, that should be the cynosure of men’s eyes in all time. 

If the space which I have given in these prolegomena to the 
Bamboo Annals appear excessive, the use to which I have turned 
them, to support the conclusions which I had been led on other 
grounds to form, must be my excuse. Even if it could be sub- 
stantiated (which it cannot be), that the Annals were fabricated in 
the Tsin dynasty, the fact would remmn, that their fabricator had 
taken a more reasonable view of the history of his country than any 
other of its writers has done, and indicated views, which, I venture 
to think, will be generally adopted by inquirers in the West. Those 
who come after me will probably assail the hitherto unchallenged 
accounts of ancient times with a bolder hand and on a more extensive 
scale than I have done in the present essay. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ANCIENT EMPIRE OF CHINA. 


ENTRANCE OP THE CHINESE INTO CHINA. OTHER EARLY SETTLERS. 
GROWTH OF THE TRIBE INTO A NATION. RELIGION AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

FORM AND ISSUES OP THE GOVERNMENT. 

1. About two thousand years before our Christian era, the Chi- 
nese tribe first appeared in the country, where it has since increased 

Krrt«rriTai of the Chinese SO greatly. It then occupied a small extent 
tribe in its fnture home. q£ territory, on the east and north of the 

Ho, — the more southern portion of the present province of Shan-se. 
As its course continued to be directed to the east and south (though 
after it crossed the Ho, it proceeded to extend itself westwards as 
well), we may conclude that it had come into China from the north- 
west. Believing that we have in the 10th chapter of the Book of 
Genesis some hints, not to be called in question, of the way in which 
the whole earth was overspread by the families of the sons of Noah, 
I suppose that the family, or collection of families, — the tribe, — 
which has since grown into the most numerous of the nations, 
began to move eastwards, from the regions between the Black and 
Caspian seas, not long after the confusion of tongues. Going 
on, between the Altaic range of mountains on the north and the 
Tauric range, with its continuations, on the south, but keeping to 
the sunny and more attractive south as much as it could, the tribe 
found itself, at the time I have mentioned, between 40“ and 45", 
N. L., moving parallel with the Yellow River in the most northern 
portion of its course. It determined to follow the stream, turned 
south with it, and moved along its eastern bank, making settlements 
where the country promised most advantages, till it was stopped 
by the river ceasing its southward flow, and turning again towards 
the east. Thus the present Shan-se was the cradle of the Chinese 
empire. The tribe dwelt there for a brief space, consolidating its 
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Strength under the rule of chieftains, who held their position by 
their personal qualities more than by any privileges of hereditary 
descent ; and then gradually forced its way, east, west, and south, 
conflicting with the physical difficulties of the country, and pre- 
vailing over the opposition of ruder and less nunnerous neighbours. 

2. Neighbours? Yes. The arrival of the Chinese tribe had been 
anticipated by others. These may have left the original seat of 

our infant race in the West earlier than it; 

Other earlj immigrant tribei. i -i i. • i • 

or they may have left it at the same time. 
If they did so, the wave of emigration had broken in its progress. 
Some portions had separated from the main body, and found their 
way into the present province of Shen-se ; and others, pursuing the 
same direction with it, but moving with more celerity, had then 
been pushed forward, by its advance, towards the sea, and sub- 
sequently along the sea-board, trying to make good a position for 
themselves among the mountains and along the streams of the 
country. We are not to suppose that the land was peopled by these 
tribes. They were not then living under any settled government, 
nor were they afterwards able to form a union of their forces, 
which could cope with the growing power of the larger people. 
They were scattered here and there over the region north of the 
Ho, gradually extending southward toward the Keang. Hostilities 
were constantly breaking out between them and the Chinese, over 
whom they might gain, once and again, temporary advantages. 
They increased in their degree, as well as those, and were far from 
being entirely subdued at the end of the Chow dynasty. Remnants 
of them still exist in a state of semi-independence in the south- 
western parts of the empire. Amid the struggles for the supreme 
power, which arose when one dynasty gave place to another, and 
the constant contentions, which prevailed among the States into 
which the empire was divided, the princes readily formed alliances 
with the chiefs of these wilder tribes. They were of great assistance 
to king Woo in his conflict with the last sovereign of the dynasty 
of Shang. In the speech which he delivered to his forces before the 
decisive battle in the wild of Muh, he addressed the ‘ men of Yung, 
Shuh, Keang, Maou, Wei, Loo, P‘ang, and Poh,’i in addition to his 
own captains, and the rulers of friendly States. We are told that 
the wild tribes of the south and north, as well as the people of the 
great and flowery region, followed and were consenting with him. * 


1 The Shoo, Ft. V., Bk. HI., pur. 2 — i. 
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Edward Biot calls attention to the designation of the early Chinese 
tribe or colony as ‘ the black-haired people,’ saying that they were 

Epithet of bUck-h«red, doubtless so named in opposition to the dif- 
appiied to the eriy chineae. ferent OP mixed colour of the hair of the 

indigenous race.* But I cannot admit any ‘indigenous race,' — any 
race that did not come from the same original centre of our world’s 
population as the Chinese themselves. The wild tribes of which 
we read in the Shoo and Chinese history, were, no doubt, black- 
haired, as all the remnants of them are at the present day. If we 
must seek an explanation for the name of ‘ black-haired people,’ as 
given to the early Chinese, I should say that its origin was anterior 
to their entrance into China, and that it was employed to distin- 
guish them from other descendants of Noah, from whom they 
separated, and who, while they journeyed to the east, moved in an 
opposite and westward direction. 

3. It was to their greater civilization, and the various elements of 
strength flowing from it, that the Chinese owed their superiority 

_ over other early settlers in the country. They 

ChaiacteritUca of the eariy . /-i* 

Chineie which made them Were able, in Virtue of this, to subdue the land. 

maiten of the oonntiy. replenish it, while the ruder tribes were 

gradually pushed into corners, and finally were nearly all absorbed 
and lost in the prevailing race. The black-haired people brought 
with them habits of settled labour. Their wealth did not consist, 
like that of nomads, in their herds and flocks. Shun’s governors 
of provinces in the Shoo are called Pastors or Herdsmen, and 
Mencius speaks of princes generally as ‘ Pastors of men;’ * but pas- 
toral allusions are very few in the literature of China. The people 
could never have been a tribe of shepherds. They displayed, im- 
mediately on their settlement, an acquaintance with the arts of 
agriculture and weaving. The cultivation of grain to obtain the 
staff of life, and of flax to supply clothing, at once received their 
attention. They knew also the value of the silk-worm, and planted 
the mulberry tree. The exchange of commodities — ^the practice of 
commerce on a small scale — ^was, moreover, early developed among 
them. It was long, indeed, before they had anything worthy of 
the name of a city; but fairs were established at convenient places, 
to which the people resorted from the farms and hamlets about, to 
barter their various wares. 

In addition to the above endowments, the early Chinese possessed 

3 See his latrodaction to hii truidition of the Chow Le, p. S. 

1 Meadus, I., Ft. L, wi 6. 
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the elements of intellectual culture. They had some acquaintance 
with astronomy, knew approximately the length of the year, and 
recognized the necessity of the practice of intercalation, to prevent 
the seasons, on a regard to which their processes of agriculture 
depended, from getting into disorder. They possessed also the 
elements of their present written characters. The stories current, and 
which are endorsed by statements in the later semi-classical books, 
about the invention of the characters by Ts‘ang-kee, in the time of 
Hwang-te, are of no value; and it was not till the Ghow dynasty, and 
the reign particularly of king Seuen (b. c. 825 — 779), that anything 
like a dictionary of them was attempted to be compiled; ^ but the 
original immigrants, I believe, brought with them the art of ideo- 
graphic writing or engraving. It was rude and imperfect, but it 
was sufficient for the recording of simple observations of the stars 
in their courses, and the surface of the earth, and for the orders to 
be issued by the government of the time. As early as the beginning 
of the Shang dynasty, we find E Yin pi’esenting a written memorial 
to his sovereign.'^ 

The habits of the other settlers were probably more warlike than 
those of the Chinese; but their fury would exhaust itself in pre- 
datory raids. They were incapable of any united or persistent 
course of action. We cannot wonder that they were in the long 
run supplanted and absorbed by a race with the characteristics and 
advantages which I have pointed out. 

4. The reader will understand that what I say in this paragraph 
on the religion and superstitions of the early Chinese will be based 

Religion and superstition almost entirely on the documents of the Shoo ; 

of the early Chinese. SayingS and 

doings of the emperors. By and by, w'e shall have before us all the 
testimony of all the classical writings, and be prepared to consider 
these important subjects, as they entered into and affected the life 
of the people at large. I would willingly have deferred any discus- 
sion of them at present ; but it was necessary to niy design in the 
present chapter to touch cursorily upon them. 

The chiefs and rulers of the ancient Chinese were not without 
some considerable knowledge of God; but they were accustomed, on 
their first appearance in the country, if tlie earliest portions of the 
Shoo can be relied on at all, to worship other spiritual Beings as well. 

2 See the Introduction to Morrison’s Dictionary, and an Essay by Father De MaUla,— , Re- 
cherches sur les Characteres Chinois,’— the 7th of the essays, appended to Uaubil’s Shoo-king. 

3 The Shoo, Ft. IV , Bk. V., Pt. i., par. 1. 
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There was no sacerdotal or priestly class among them ; there were 
no revelations from Heaven to be studied and expounded. The 
chieftain was the priest for the tribe ; the emperor, for the empire ; 
the prince of a State, for his people ; the father, for his family. 

Shun had no sooner been designated by Yaou to the active duties 
of the government as co-emperor with him, than ‘ he offered a special 
sacrifice, but with the ordinary forms, to God ; sacrificed purely to 
the six Honoured ones ; offered their appropriate sacrifices to the 
rivers and hills ; and extended his worship to the host of spirits.’ i 
Subsequently, in the progresses which he is reported to have made 
to the different mountains where he met the princes of the several 
quarters of the empire, he always commenced his proceedings with 
them by ‘ presenting a bumt-offering to Heaven, and sacrificing in 
order to the hills and rivers.’ ^ I do not refer to these passages as 
veritable records of what Shun actually did ; but they are valuable, 
as being the ideas of the compilers of the Shoo of what he should 
have done in his supposed circumstances. 

The name by which God was designated was the Ruler, and the 
Supreme Ruler, denoting emphatically His personality, supremacy, 

Their idea of God We find it Constantly interchanged with 

the term Heaven, by which the ideas of supremacy 
and unity are equally conveyed, while that of personality is only 
indicated vaguely, and by an association of the mind. By God 
kings were supposed to reign, and princes were required to decree 
Justice. All were under law to Him, and bound to obey His will. 
Even on the inferior people He has conferred a moral sense, com- 
pliance with which would show their nature invai’iably right.® All 
powers that be are from Him. He raises one to the throne and 
puts down another. 0 bedience is sure to receive His blessing; disobe- 
dience, to be visited with His curse.® The business of kings is to 
rule in righteousness and benevolence, so that the people may be 
happy and good. They are to be an example to all in authority, 
and to the multitudes under them. Their highest achievement is 
to cause the people tranquilly to pursue the course which their 
moral nature would indicate and approve.* When they are doing 
wrong, God admonishes them by judgments, — storms, famine, and 
other ; if they persist in evil, sentence goes forth against 

them. The dominion is taken from them, and given to others more 
worthy of it. 

1 Th* Canon of Shun, parr. 6, 8. 2 Pt. IV ., Bk. lU^ par. 2. 

2 ; «( pauiM. 4 Pt. IV., Bk. lU, p- 2. 
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The duke of Chow, in his address on ‘The Establishment of 
Government,’® gives a striking summary of the history of the empire 
down to his own time. Yu the Great, the founder of the Hea dynasty, 
‘sought for able men, to honour God.’ But the way of KeS, the last 
of hb line, was different. He employed cruel men ; — and he had 
no successors. The empire was given to T‘ang the Successful, who 
‘greatly adminbtered the bright ordinances of God.’ By and by, 
T‘ang’s throne came to Show, who was all violence, so that ‘ God 
sovereignly punbhed him.’ The empire was transferred to the House 
of Chow, whose chiefs showed their fitness for the charge by ‘ finding 
out men, who would reverently serve God, and appointing them as 
presidents and chiefs of the people.’ 

It was the duty of all men to reverence and honour God, by 
obeying His law written in their hearts, and seeking Hb blessing 
in all their ways ; but there was a solemn and national worship of 
Him, as ruling in nature and providence, which could only be per- 
formed by the emperor. It consisted of sacrifices, or offerings rather, 
and prayers. No image was formed of Him, as indeed the Chinese 
have never thought of fashioning a likeness of the Supreme. 

Who the ‘six Honoured ones,’ whom Shun sacrificed to next to 
God, were, is not known. In going on to worship the hills and 

Their wonhip of other ^vers, and the host of spirits, he must have 
spiritual Beings. supposed that there were certain tutelary beings, 

who presided over the more conspicuous objects of nature, and its 
various processes. They were under God, and could do nothing, 
excepting as they were permitted and empowered by Him ; but the 
worship of them was inconsistent with the truth that God demands 
to be recognized as ‘ He who worketh all in all,’ and will allow no 
religious homage to be given to any but Himself. It must have al- 
ways been the parent of many superstitions ; and it paved the way 
for the pantheism which enters largely into the belief of the Chinese 
at the present day, and of which we find one of the earliest steps in 
the practice, which commenced with the Chow dynasty, of not only 
using the term Heaven as a synonym for God, but the combination 
Heaven and Earth.^ 

There was also among the early Chinese the religious worship of 
their departed friends, which still continues to be observed by all 
classes from the emperor downward, and seems 

Worship of Ancestors. n • . , , i u 

ot ail religious services to have the greatest hold 

S Pt V, Bk., XIX. 6 Ft. V., Bk. I., Ft. i., p. 3. 
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upon the people. The title given in the Shoo to Shun’s minister of 
Religion is that of ‘Arranger of the Ancestral temple.’^ The rule of 
Confucius, that ‘ parents, when dead, should be sacrificed to accord- 
ing to propriety,’® was, doubtless, in accordance with a practice which 
had come down from the earliest times of the nation. 

The spirits of the departed were supposed to have a knowledge 
of the circumstances of their descendants, and to be able to affect 

. _ ^ . them. Events of importance in a family 

AncMton guppoaed to knov the . / 

affair* of their descendants, and to were communicated to them before their 

he able to affect them. , . «. • e 

shrines ; many affairs of government were 
transacted in the ancestral temple. When Yaou demitted to Shun 
the business of the government-, the ceremony took place in the 
temple of ‘the accomplished ancestor,’® the individual to whom Yaoa 
traced his possession of the supreme dignity ; and while Yaou lived, 
Shun, on every return to the capital from his administrative pro- 
gresses, offered a bullock before the shrine of the same personage.*® 
In the same way, when Shun found the toils of government too 
heavy for him, and called Yu to share them, the ceremony took 
place in the temple of ‘ the spiritual ancestor,’ the chief in the line 
of Shun’s progenitors. In the remarkable narrative, which we have 
in the 6th of the Books of Chow, of the duke of Chow’s praying for 
the recovery of his brother, king Woo, from a dangerous illness, and 
offering to die in his stead, he raises three altars, — to their father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather ; and prays to them, as having in 
heaven the charge of watching over their great descendant. When 
he has ascertained by divination that the king would recover, he 
declares that he had got Woo’s tenure of the throne renewed by the 
three kings, who had thus consulted for a long futurity of their 
House. 

This case shows us that the spirits of good kings were believed to 
be in heaven. A more general conclusion is derived from what we 
read in the 7th of the Books of Shang. The emperor Pwan-kSng, 
irritated by the opposition of the wealthy and powerful Houses to 
his measures, and their stirring up the people also to murmur against 
them, threatens them all with calamities to be sent down by his High 
ancestor, T‘ang the Successful. He tells bis minbters, that their 
ancestors and fathers, who had loyally served his predecessors, were 
now urgently entreating T‘ang, in his spirit-state in heaven, to exe- 
cute great punishments on their descendants. Not only, therefore, 

7 Canon of Shun, p. 23. 8 Ana., 11., t. 9 Canon of Shan, p. 4. 10 Ih^ p. 8. 
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did good sovereigns continue to have a happy existence in heaven ; 
but their good ministers shared the happiness with them, and were 
somehow round about them, as they had been on earth, and took 
an interest in the progress of the concerns which had occupied 
them during their lifetime. Modem scholars, following in the wake 
of Confucius, to whom the future state of the departed was all 
wrapt in shadows, clouds, and darkness, say that the people of the 
Shang dynasty were very superstitious. — My object is to bring out 
the fact, and the nature of their superstition. 

There is no hint in the Shoo nor elsewhere, so far as I am aware, 
of what became of bad emperors and bad ministers after death, nor. 

No hint of the fate of the bad ^®‘® “f “ generally, 

after death ; and no inculcation of There is a heaven in the clas-sical books of 

future rewards and punishments. , ,, . , . i j 

the Chinese ; but there is no hell ; and no 
purgatory. Their oracles are silent as to any doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments. Their exhortations to well-doing, and 
their warnings against evil, are all based on a reference to the will 
of God, and the certainty that in this life virtue will be rewarded 
and vice punished. ‘ Of the five happinesses, the first is long life ; 
the second is riches ; the third is soundness of body and serenity of 
mind ; the fourth is the love of virtue ; and the fifth is doing or 
receiving to the end the will of Heaven. There is no promise of 
rest or comfort beyond the grave. The virtuous man may live 
and die in suffering and disgrace; — ^let him be cheered. His 
posterity will reap the reward of his merits. Some one, sprung from 
his loins, will become wealthy, or attain to distinction. But if he 
should have no posterity : — it never occurred to any of the ancient 
sages to consider such a case. 

1 will pass on from this paragraph with a reference to the subject 
of divination. Although the ancient Chinese can hardly be said to 
Divination ^^® knowledge of a future state, and were not 

curious to inquire about it, they were anxious to know 
about the wisdom and issues of their plans for the present life. For 
this purpose they had recourse to divination. The duke of Chow 
certainly practised it ; and we have a regular staff of diviners among 
the officers of the Chow dynasty. Pwan-kang practised it in the 
dynasty of Shang. And Shun did so also, if we can put faith in ‘The 
Counsels of Yu.’ The instruments of divination were the shell of the 
tortoise and the stalks of a certain grass or reed. By various caustic 


11 Pt.V,Bk. rv.,p«r. 


39. 
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operations on the former, and by manipulations with the latter, it was 
supposed possible to ascertain the will of Heaven. I must refer the 
reader to what 1 have said about the practice on the seventh section 
of ‘The Great Plan.' It is difficult to understand how the really great 
men of ancient China could have believed in it. One observation 
ascribed to Shun is worthy of remark. He tells Yu that ‘divina- 
tion, when fortunate, must not be repeated.’ I once saw a father 
and son divining after one of the fashions of the present day. They 
tossed the bamboo roots, which came down in the unlucky positions 
for a dozen times in succession. At last a lucky cast was made.. 
They looked into each other’s faces, laughed heartily, and rose up, 
delighted, from their knees. The divination was now successful, 
and they dared not repeat it ! 

5. When the dignity of chief advanced to that of sovereign, and 
the Chinese tribe grew into a nation, the form which it assumed 

ConsUtutioi. and issn^ of ^as that of a feudal empire. It was probably 
tbe ancient Chinese empire. jjqJ; Until the Chow dynasty, that its constitu- 
tion was fully developed and consolidated ; as it b only then that 
we find in the last part of the Shoo, in the Ch'un T8‘ew, the Rites 
of Chow, and other Works of the period, materials to give a 
description of it. King Woo, we are told, after he had overthrown 
the last sovereign of the line of T‘ang, arranged the orders of 
nobility into five, from duke downwards, and assigned the terri- 
tories to them on a scale proportioned to their different ranks.^ But 
at the beginning of the Hea dynasty, Yu conferred on the chiefs 
among his followers lands and surnames.* The feudal system grew 
in a great measure out of the necessities of the infant empire. As 
the- ruder tribes were pushed backwards from its growing limits, 
they would the more fiercely endeavour to resist further encroach- 
ment. The measure was sometimes taken of removing them to 
other distant sites, according to the policy on which the kings of 
Assyria and Babylon dealt with Israel and Judah. So Shun is 
reported to have carried away the San-m6aou. But the Chinese 
empire was too young and insufficiently established itself to pursue 
this plan generally ; and each State therefore was formed with a 
military constitution of its own, to defend the marches against the 
irruptions of the barbarians. 

12 Pt.n.,Bk.n.,p. 18. 

1 Pt V, Bk. m., p. 10. 2 See the Tribute of Tn, Pt. ii, p. 16. I leem to aee cleariy 

now, that thi« paragraph and the six that follow should he interpret^ of Yu the emperor, and not 
of him as a minister of Taou. 
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What was designed to be the central State of the empire was the 
appanage of the sovereign himself, and was of the same dimensions 
as one of the largest of the feudatory States.® Over this he ruled like 
one of the other princes in their several dominions; and he received, 
likewise, a certain amount of revenue from all the rest of the coun- 
try, while the nobles were bound to do him military service, when- 
ever called upon. He maintained also a court of great ministers, 
who superintended the government of the whole empire. The 
princes were little kings within their own States, and had the power 
of life and death over the people. They practised the system of 
sub-infeudation ; but their assignments of lands were required to 
have the imperial sanction. 

It was the rule, under the Chow dynasty, that the princes should 
repair to the court every five years, to give an account of their 
administration of their governments ; and that the emperor should 
make a general tour through the country every twelve years, to see 
for himself how they performed their duties. We read in the Canon 
of Shun, that he made a tour of inspection once in five years, and 
that the princes appeared at court during the intermediate four.* As 
the empire enlarged, the imperial progresses would naturally be- 
come less frequent. By this arrangement, it was endeavoured to 
maintain a uniformity of administration and customs throughout 
the States. The various ceremonies to be observed in marriages, 
funerals and mourning, hospitalities, religious worship, and the con- 
duct of hostilities ; the measures of capacity, length, weight, &c. ; and 
the written characters of the language : — these were all determined 
by imperial prerogative. To innovate in them was a capital offence.® 

The above b an imperfect outline of the feudal constitution of the 
ancient empire of China, which was far from enjoying peace and pros- 
perity under it. According to the received accounts, the three dy- 
nasties of Hea, Shang, and Chow were established, one after another, 
by princes of great virtue and force of character, aided in each case 
by a minister of consummate ability and loyal devotion. Their 
successors invariably became feeble and worthless. After a few 
reigns, the imperial rule slackened. Throughout the States there 
came assumptions and oppressions, each prince doing what was right 
in hb own eyes, without fear of his suzzerain. The wild tribes round 

3 Here is the true aocoiint of the origin of the names Chnng Evoh (P|l ^), ‘ Middle State,’ 

and Chnng Fang ‘Middle Region.’ 4 Can. of Shun, par. 9. 5 See the Canon 

of Shun, par. 8 ; and the Doctrine of the Mean, Ch. XXVni. 
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about waxed bold, and kept up a constant excitement and terror by 
their incursions. Then would come an exceptional reign of more 
than usual vigour, and a partial order would be established ; but the 
brief prosperity was only like a blink of sunshine in a day of gloom. 
In the Shoo, the termination of the dynasties of Hea and Shang is 
attributed to the wickedness of their last, emperors. After a long 
array of feeble princes, there suddenly appear on the throne men of 
gigantic physical strength, the most daring insolence, and the wildest 
debaucheries, having neither piety nor ruth ; and in contrast with 
them are princes, whose fathers have for several generations been 
attracting general notice by their righteousness and benevolence. 
When Heaven and men can no longer bear the iniquity of the 
tyrants, the standard of revolt is raised, and the empire speedily 
comes under a new rule. These accounts are, no doubt, much ex- 
aggerated and embellished. Kee and Show were not such monsters 
of vice, nor were T‘ang and Woo such prodigies of virtue. More 
likely is it that the earlier d3fnasties died out like that of Chow, from 
sheer exhaustion, and that their last sovereigns were weaklings like 
king Nan, rather than tyrants. 

The practice of polygamy, which was as old as Yaou, was a con- 
stant source of disorder. A favourite concubine plays a conspicuous 
part in the downfall of the dynasties of Shang and Hea, and another 
signalizes a calamitous epoch in that of Chow. In the various 
States, this system was ever giving rise to jealousies, factions, usurpa- 
tions, and abominations which cannot be told. No nation where 
polygamy exists can long be prosperous or powerful j in a feudal 
empire its operation must be peculiarly disastrous. 

The teachings of Confucius in the Chow dynasty could not arrest 
the progi’ess of degeneracy and dissolution in a single State. His 
inculcation of the relations of society and the duties belonging to 
them had no power. His eulogies of the ancient sages were only 
the lighting up in the political firmament of so many sons which 
communicated no heat. Things waxed worse and worse. The 
pictures which Mencius draws of the misery of his times are fright- 
f^ul. What he auspiced from the doctrines and labours of his master 
never came to pass. The ancient feudal empire was extinguished, 
amid universal anarchy, in seas of blood. 

The character and achievements of the founder of the Tsfin dy- 
nasty have not yet received from historians the attention which they 
deserve. He destroyed the feudal system of China, and introduced, 
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in its room, the modern despotic empire, which has now lasted rather 
more than 2,000 years. 

6. The ancient empire of China passed away, having been weigh- 
ed in the balances and found wanting. Under the system of rule, 
which superseded it, the boundaries of the empire have 
been greatly extended, and the people have grandly in- 
creased. Now, however, it would seem to be likewise approaching 
its end. It would not have endured so long, but for the position of 
the country at the extremity of the Asiatic continent. Its neighbours 
were not more powerful than itself, and they were less civilized. Once 
and again the country has been overrun and subjugated by the de- 
scendants of the tribes Avhich disputed the possession of the soil with 
its earliest colonists; but it has subdued them in its turn by its greater 
cultivation, and they have become more Chinese than the Chinese 
themselves. The changes of dynasty since the end of the old empire 
or classical period have not been revolutions, but only substitutions 
of one set of rulers for another. In the present century new relations 
have arisen between China and the rest of the world. Christian na- 
tions of the West have come into rude contact with it. In vain did 
it fall back on the tradition of the ‘ Middle State,’ and proclaim its 
right to their homage. The prestige of its greatness has vanished 
before a few ships of war, and the presence of a few thousand soldiers. 
The despotic empire will shortly pass away as the feudal one did, but 
with less ‘ hideous ruin and combustion.’ It is needless to speculate 
on the probabilities of the future. God will be His own interpreter. 
China, separated from the rest of the world, and without the light 
of revelation, has played its part, and brought forth its lessons, 
which will not, I trust, be long without their fitting exposition. 
Whether it is to be a dependent or independent nation in the future, 
to be broken up or remain united, the first condition to happiness 
and prosperity is humility on the part of its scholars and rulers. Till 
they are brought to look at their own history and their sages, falsely 
so called, according to a true estimate, and to cease from their blind 
admiration of them, there is no hope for the country. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL WORKS WHICH HAVE BEEN CONSULTED 
IN THE PREPARATION OF THIS VOLUME. 

SECTION I. 

CHINESE WORKS. 

1 In the “h ^ ^ ^ ^ (see proleg. to vol. I., p. 129) : — 

[ *• ] ^ ^ containing the commentary of K‘ung Gan- 

kwo, and the expositions made and collected by K‘ung Ying-t& 
and other scholars of the T‘ang dynasty (see above, p. 31). 
[»•] This is a sort of dictionary to the classics. 

The comments are by Kwoh P‘oh (^^|), of the Tsin dy- 
nasty, and the exposition, glosses and disquisitions, by King 

Sung. ^ may be translated — ‘ The 

Ready Rectifier.’ 

3 ^ ‘ Compilation and Digest of Comments 

and Remarks on the Shoo £jng. By imperial authority.' In 24 
Books. I have generally in my notes called this Work — ‘Yung- 
ching’s Shoo.’ It was commanded in 1721, the 60th year of the 
period K‘ang-he, the last year but one of the emperor Benevolent ; 
and appeared with a preface by bis son and successor, the emperor 
Pattern, in 1730, the 8th year of the period Yung-ching. Many 
great scholars were employed in its preparation and publication. 
They drew on the writings of 380 scholars, — from the Tsfin dynasty 
downwards. First, they give the commentary of Ts‘ae Chfin, the 
disciple of Choo He (see above, pp. 35, 36), interspersed with illus- 
trative glosses. Then follows a collection of passages, confirmatory 
of Ts'ae’s views, taken from their authorities |^). This is often 
followed by an appendix of diflFerent views of the text, which are 
conceived to be worthy of examination (fij^^). Occasionally, the 
editors give their own decisions, where they think they have more 
light than their predecessors had (^). There are maps and illustra- 
tions at the beginning, and a critical introduction ; while the preface 
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ascribed to Confucius is given and commented on at the end. This 
Work may serve the student in lieu of many others. It is a monu- 
ment of industry and research ; — beyond all praise. 

4 I have made frequent reference to the other imperial editions of 
the Classics, mentioned in proleg. to vol. L, p. 131 ; especially, to the 

which embodies the Chum of Tso-k‘ew, Kung- 
yang, and Kuli-leang. 

5 ^ ^ ‘ Discussion of the Meaning of “ The Officers 
of Chow.” By imperial authority.’ In 48 Books. This Work, with 
two others on the ‘Rites,’ was ordered in 1748, the 13th year of 
the reign K‘een-lung, by the emperor Pure, to complete the labours 
of his father, the Benevolent, on the Classics. Edward Biot thus 
characterises it : — ‘ It is worthy to be compared with the best Works 
executed in Europe on the different parts of the Bible. I should 
even say that it is superior to them, if I did not fear being accused 
of partiality’ (Introduction to the Translation of ‘The Rites of 
Chow,’ p. XXXV.) The eulogy is deserved, so far as the exhaustive 
research is concerned. In range of thought and speculation, com- 
mentaries on the Chinese Classics and the Bible cannot be compared. 

® ^5 ‘ Daily Lectures, Explaining the Mean- 

ing of the Shoo King. By imperial authority.’ In 13 Books. It 
was ordered by the emperor Benevolent in 1,680. I have often 
quoted it under the name of ‘ The Daily Explanation.’ It has all 
the qualities which I ascribed to the sister work on the Four Books, 

‘ being full, perspicuous, and elegant.’ 

• Complete Explanation of 
the Shang Shoo, by Lin Chueh-chae of San-shan.’ In 40 Books. 
The author is commonly called Lin Che-k‘e ; and so I have generally 
referred to him. His commentary is very voluminous. It is older 
than Ts‘ae Ch‘in’s, and, in my opinion, superior to it 

8 Ew ® ^ ^ ‘ Digest of Remarks on the Mo- 

dem Text of the Shang Shoo, by Woo Ching of Lin-ch‘uen.’ In 4 
Books. See above, p. 36. Thb is the commentary' of the Yuen 
dynasty ; — terse and original. 

9 ^ ^ * The Commentary of Ts‘ae on the 

Shoo Illustrated by Ch‘in Sze-k‘ae.’ Published in 6 Books, in 1,520. 
It is a commentary on Ts'ae Ch‘in’8 commentary. The author 
draws his illustrations from 88 different Works. 

>0 ‘ Imperfect Views (views through a 

tube), by Wang Kang-yay, of passages in the Shoo.’ In 2 Books. 
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This also is a Work of the Yuen dynasty. The views are sometimes 
very ingenious. 

11 ‘Wang Loo-chae’s Doubts about the Shoo.’ In 
8 chapters. The author was of the Sung dynasty. He is also 
called Wang Pih (3E #)■ 

12 The proleg. to vol. I., p. 133) contains many 

Works on the Shoo, or on portions of it. Those which I have made 
most use of are : — 

[i] ‘ Comments of himself and others on 

the Meaning of the Shang Shoo, and on the Pronunciation 
of the Characters.’ The author was a Keang Shing ^ ), 
of the district of Woo, dep. Soo-chow. It occupies Books 
390-403 of the collection; — a Work of vast learning, but 
dogmatical. 

[ ii. ] * Latest Decisions on the Shang Shoo.’ By 

Wang Ming-shing an acquaintance of Keang 

Shing, and of the same district. His main object is to bring 
out the views of Ch‘ing K‘aiig-shing, as the true exposition 
of the Classic. The Work occupies Books 404-434, and took 
the author 34 years to complete it. His research is vast; 
but his object is one-sided. 

[ ‘ The Shang Shoo in the Modem 

and Ancient Text Commented on and Discussed.’ Books 
735-773. The Work appeared in 1,815. The author was 
Sun Sing-yen (-^ ^ ^), an officer of high employments. 
His ‘ ancient text ’ is not that current under this designation, 
but the variations from Fuh-sang’s text, which are found in 
Ch‘ing K‘ang-shing and other Han writers. 

[iv. ‘ The various Readings of the Ancient 

Text of the Shang Shoo Collected.’ Compiled in the reign of 
K‘een-lung, by Twan Yuh-tsae, The writer uses 

the designation ‘ Ancient Text ’ in the same way as Sun Sing- 
yen, Keang Shing, and Wang Ming-shing. Books 567-599. 

[ V* ] * The Needle-touch applied to the Tribute of 

Yu.’ Published in the reign K‘ang-he, by Hoo Wei ^). 
The author had previously been employed, with many other of- 
ficers, in preparing a statistical account of the present empire. 
The Work cannot be too highly spoken of. Books 27—47. 

17. Discussion of the Evidence for the Ancient 

Text of the Shang Shoo.’ By Yen Jo-keu ; published in 
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1,704. The Work is a vehement onset against the genuineness of 
the commonly received ‘ Ancient Text,’ and was intended to establish, 
beyond contradiction, the views of Keang Shing, mentioned above. 
The plan of it extends to 128 Chapters or Arguments ; but not a few 
of them are left blank. It is, no doubt, very able ; but, as is said of 
it in the catalogue of the Imperial Libraries, it is too discursive, and 
full of repetitions. 

18 Of the writings of Maou K‘e-ling (proleg. to voL I., p. 132), 
bearing on the Shoo, there are : — 

[i] ‘The Wrongs of the Ancient Text of 

the Shang Shoo.’ In 8 Books. This was intended as an an- 
swer to the Work of Yen Jo-ken; and it seems to me that 
Maou has the best of the argument. 

[ii. ] ‘New Essays for Readers of the Shang 

Shoo.’ In 5 Books. Throws light on several passages; but 
the author is too devoted to the commentary of Gan-kwo. 
[iii.] ‘The Lost Portions of the Canon of Shun 

Supplied.’ In 1 Book. 

21 jElfil’ ‘A Correct Discussion of “The Great Plan.”’ In 
5 Books. By Hoo Wei, whose Work on the Tribute of Yu has 
been noticed above. This is a fit companion to the other. 

22 ^ ^ ‘ •A.n Examination of the Explanations of the Classics.’ 

In 300 Books. By Choo E-tsuii ^). It contains a list of 

all the Works on the Thirteen Classics, lost or preserved, of which 
the author’s industry could ascertain the names, from the earliest 
time down to the present. Much information is given about many 
of them ; and critical questions connected with them are discussed. 
The Work was ordered by the emperor Pure (K‘een-lung), and 
appears with an Introduction from his pencil. 

23 ^ ‘ A Grand Collection of the Views of Choo 

He. By imperial anthority.’ Compiled in 66 Books, in the 52d 
year of the period K‘ang-ke. Books 33 and 34 are on the Shoo. 

24 Collection of Essays, written at intervals of 
Filial Duty.’ In 43 Books. By Chaou Yih (^^). Published in 
1,811. 

25 Ma Twan-lin’s General Examination of Records and Scholars ; 
and its Continuation. See proleg. to vol. I., p. 134. 

27 A Cyclopaedia of Surnames, or Biographical Dictionary, &c. See 
proleg. to voL I., p. 133. 

28 The Complete Works of the Ten Tsze. See proleg. to vol. I., p. 1 33. 
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29 The Philosopher Mih. See proleg. to vol. IL, p. 126. 

30 The Collected Writings of Han Ch‘ang-le. See proleg. to vol. II., 

p. 126. 

31 ‘ Definitions and Explanations of Characters.’ This 
is the dictionary of Heu Shin. See note on p. 1, above. It was 
not finished A.I). 100, as there stated, but in 121, 

32 ^ ‘ Explanation of Terms.’ In 4 Books. By Lew He 

a scion of the imperial House of Han. 

33 ^ ^ ^ ‘ Explanation of the Terms and Phrases in the 

Classics.’ In 30 Books. By Luh Tih-ming ^), of the T‘ang 

dynasty. This is more a dissection of the Classics, excluding 
Mencius, and including Laou-tsze and Chwang'tsze, giving the 
sounds of characters, and the meaning of them single and in com- 
bination, than a dictionary. It is valuable as a repertory of ancient 
views. 

34 ‘ The Dictionary of K‘ang-he. By imperial 
anthority.’ In 42 Books. 

3s 

86 f See below, pp. 731, 735. 

37 J 

38 @ ‘Narratives of the States.’ In 21 Books. Belongs to the 
period of the ‘Divided States’ (^ij ; and is commonly ascribed to 
Tso-k'ew Ming. It is always published with comments by Wei Ch‘aou 
ofWoo(J%#®), one of the ‘ Three Statea.’ 

39 ^ ^ of Warring States, with Comments.’ In 

33 Books. Belongs to the closing period of the Chow dynasty. It 
was compiled in the first instance by a Eaou Yew of the 

Han dynasty ; but was subsequently largely supplemented. 

40 ‘ The Ch‘un Ts'ew of Leu.’ In 26 Books. Ascribed 
to Leu Puh-wei, the prime minister of the founder of the Ts‘in dy- 
nasty. It is tiresome to read, but is useful in studying the Classics. 

‘The Ch‘un Ts‘ew of Woo and Yu§.’ See above, 

pp. 67, 68. 

‘Selection of Compositions, by Ch‘aou- 
m'ing, with the Comments of Le Shen.’ In 30 Books. Ch‘aou-ming 
is the posthumous title of the compiler, who was heir to the throne 
during, the Leang dynasty (a.i>. 503-557), but died early. The 
compositions are of various kinds, — ^poems, letters, epitaphs, <fec. ; 
from Tsze-hSa downwards to the firet Sung dynasty. The commen- 
tator was of the Sung dynasty. 
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43 > Historians.’ See proleg. to vol. I., p. 134. 

‘Grand Collection of the General Mirror of History, in 116 Books; 
Avith a Supplement, containing the Histor}-^ of the two kings, T'ang 
and K‘wei, in the Ming dynasty, in 3 Books. With the imperial 
views.’ A noble work, commanded in the 33d year of K‘een-lung. 

45 ‘General Mirror of History, in Heads and 
Particulars, for the Assistance of Government.’ My copy is an 
edition of 1,807, in 101 Books, to the end of the Yuen dynasty. 

46 ‘The Mirror of History, made Easy.’ In 29 Books. 
By Woo Sing-k‘euen ^ ^). Published in the 50th year of 
K‘ang-he. 

47 ‘The Annals of the Bamboo Books.’ In 2 Books. 

By a Woo Kwan of the Ming dynasty'. Contains only the 

lext, and comments of Shin Yo, of the Leang dynasty. 

48 ‘ The Bamboo Annals, with a Complete An- 
notation.’ In 12 Books. By Sea Man-tsing ^ of the pre- 
sent dynasty. There is also a preliminary Book, carrying the 
History up to Fuh-he; and one on the Evidences of the Annals. 
The Geographical notes are most valuable. 

49 ‘The Bamboo Annals, Avith Collection of 
Evidences.’ In 50 Books. Published in 1,813, by Ch‘in Fung- 
hang amm'm'i- The W ork is very carefully executed ; by a most 
able scholar; and seems to exhaust the subject of the Annals. 

50 ‘The Seventeen Histories Examined and Dis- 
played. In 100 Books. By Wang Mingshing, whose ‘Latest 
Decisions on the Shoo King have been noticed above. Like that 
other Work, this also displays amazing research. 

51 ‘ Statistical Account of the Empire under the 
Great Pure dynasty.’ Commanded in the 29th year of the Emperor 
Pure, A. D. 1,762. In 424 Books. 

52 and ^ $ See proleg. to vol. I., pp. 

134, 135. 

54 0 ^ ‘Essays, the Fruit of Daily Acquisitions.’ In 32 Books. 
By Koo Yen-woo (fjp ^ The essays are on a Multitude of 
subjects, likely to engage the attention of a Chinese Scholar. Pub- 
lished in 1695. 

55 A monstrous miscdlany, in 1,692 Books, prepared 
by order of the second emperor of the Sung dynasty, in 977. The 
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style of his reign at the time was JS: ^ ^ g ; hence the name of 
the Work. 

56 ^ ^ ^ A miscellany of the present dynasty, inquiring into 
the origin_of the things discussed. In 100 Books. By Ch‘m Yuen- 

lung (SlTCM)- 

57 ^ JMi ‘ Record of the Origin of Affairs and Things.’ A 
miscellany of the Sung dynasty. Contains 1,765 articles. 

58 ^ ‘Miscellaneous Pencillings.’ In 27 Books. Originally 
published under the Ming dynasty in 1,524. 


SECTION II. 

TRANSLATIONS AND OTHER FOREIGN WORKS. 

Several of the Works, mentioned in the prolegomena to vol. I, 
pp. 135, 136, have been frequently consulted by me. In addition 
to them, I have used : — 

Le Chou-king, un des Livres Sacr^ des Chtnois, qui renferm les 
Fondements de leur ancienne Histoire, les Principes des leur Gou- 
vernemenc et de leur Morale, Traduit et enrichi des notes, par Feu 
LB P, Gaubil, Missionaire a la Chine. Revu et corrige, &c., par 
M. DE Guignes, &c. a Paris, 1,770. 

The Shoo King, or The Historical Classic, being the most 
ancient authentic Record of the Annals of the Chinese Empire, 
illustrated by Later Commentators. Translated by W. H. Med- 
EURST, Sen. Shanghae, 1,846. 

Description Geographique, Historique, Chronologique, Politique, 
et Physique, de L’Emfire de la Chine, et de la Tartarie Chinoise, 
&c., par le P. J. B. du Halde, de la Compagnie de Jesus. Tomes 
quatre; foL A Paris, 1,735. 

Journal Astatique. Particularly the Numbers for April, May, 
and July, 1,836; for December, 1841; for May, and August and 
September, 1842. 

Le Tcheou-m, ou Rites des Tcheou, Traduit pour la premiere 
fois du Chinois, par Feu Edouard Biot. Tomes deux ; 8vo. Paris, 
1851. 
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A Sketch of Chinese History, Ancient and Modern, &c. By 
the Rey. Charles Gutzlaff. Two volumes ; 8vo. London, 1834. 

Melanges Asiatiques, &c.; par M. Abel-Eemusat. Tomes 
deux; 8vo. Paris, 1826. 

Egypt’s Place in Universal History. An Historical Investiga- 
tion in five Books. By C. C. J. Baron Bunsen, &c. Translated 
from the German by Charles H. Cottrell, Esq., M.A. London, 
1859. 

Etudes sur L’Astronomie Indienne et Chinoise, par J. B. 
Biot Paris, 1,862. 

The Numerical Relations of the Population of China, During 
the 4000 Years of its Historical Existence, &c. By T. Sachar- 
OFF, Member of the Imperial Russian Embassy in Peking. Trans- 
lated into English, by the Rev. W. Lobscheid. Hongkong, 1864. 
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PEEFAOE TO THE SHOO KING, 

attbibuted to confdcius. 






1 I. Anciendv there was the emperor Yaou, all-informed, intelU- 
^nt, accompmhed, and thoughtful His glory filled the empire. 
He wished to retire from the throne, and resign it to Shun of Yu. 
Descriptive of all this, there was made the canon of taou. 


Pkcfacx to thb Shoo Kino. This is otten 
caUed ‘The small Preface ’ (yj> to 
tingnish it firam Uie larger one and 

prefixed by K'nng Gan-kwii to 
his commentary on the Classic. ' It was among 
the other monuments recovered from the wali 
of Confhcins’ honse, which were given to Oan- 
kw5 to be deciphered and edited. He incorpo- 
nted it with tlm Work itself, breaking it up into 
its several part^ and prefixing to each Book the 
^rUon belonging to it. Other scholars of the 
Han dynasty edit^ it in its complete fmm at 
the end of ttte classic. It seems to me better, 
and to afford more facility of reference to it 
hereafter, to prefix it here as a whole. 

If it were indeed the work of Confocms 
himself, its valne would be inestimable; but 
its n^y pecnliarities of style, as well as many 
inaniti<^ forbid ns to b^eve that it is the 
eompoaition of the Sage. C3i‘ing K‘ang-shing 

^ 

Snh those great scholars of the Han 

4inasfy, all attrUmte it to him ; and to justify 


them for doing sts Eeang Shing (fT. 
appeals to the words of Sse-ma Ts'een (in tho 
— ‘ He prefaced the 
Becords of the Shoo, from the times of T'ang 
and Tu, down to Muh of Tsln, arranging their 
subjects in order (see ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(m the This, however, would 
only be evidence at the most that Confucius 
had made a preface to the Shoo King; but 
Ts'een’s statement, in which he has been followed 
by many subsequent chroniclers, was grounded 
merely on the existence of this document 
itself^ many parts of which he has introduced 
into bis histories though not all 

in the order in which they are given by Gan- 
kwd. It is enough to admit with Choo He, that 
this preface was the production of some writer 
in the end of the Chow or the beginning of the 
Ts*in dynas^. — ^I shall discuss here but sparing- 
ly its various statements. That will be done; 
where necessary, in the introdnctums to the 
several Books. 


TOU I. 


1 



2 


PREFACE TO THE SHOO KnfG. 


# # B'l ^ «•# mmmm 
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2 IL Shun of Yu was in a low and undistinguished position, when 
Yaou heard of his comprehensive intelligence, and wishing to make 
him successor to his throne, made proof ol him in many situations 
of difficulty. With reference to this, there was made the cahon of 
SHUN. 

3 The emperor regulated the territories, appointing nobles to every 
quarter to reside in them, giving them surnames of distinction, and 
defining the constituents of each. Descriptive of this, there ■were 
made the kwuh tso, the kew kuhg, in nine Books, and the kaoo 
YU. 


I. This paragraph contains, according to the 
arrangemenc of the Books which.! hare adopt- 
ed, and for which I have elsewhere ^ven the 
reasons, the notice of only one Book, the first 
part of the Classic. ‘The Canon of Taon’ is 
edited as the first of ‘The Books of Yu,’ by 
those who divide the Work into four parts; and 
as the first of the Books of Yu-Hea, by those 
who make only three diviHons. is best 

explained, with Gan-kw5, by ‘to with- 
draw,’* thongfa the following would more 
readily be translated by ‘to’ than by. ‘from.’ 

Both Gan-kwd and Ch‘ing K’ang-shiag 
understand the as denoting not the resigna- 
tion of the throne, but simply of the manage- 
ment of affairs. Yaou was still emperor till his 
death, and Shun was only Ids vice. 

— the is at first referred to as 

Its subject. The character must be so connected 
with the priompal word in many sentences of 
the preface. The nominative here, however, is 
not In this and many other sentences the 
is quite vagne. We might take it intran- 
sitively. — These subjects form the matter of 
the Canon <d Yaou.’ The-^ ^ -jfe says — 

■ays retrospectively that to relate tbese matters 
was tlie object of the maker of the Book.’ 

IX. Tills paragraph contains the prefatory 
notices to the Bmks eff Yn, forming the second 
part of the classic, though it may te questioned 
whether another arrangement of some of them 
would not be mme correct. Tliis question has 
been tooebed on in tlie prolegomena. I have 
thought it snlBdent to indicate my own view 


there, not wislung to make in this vcdnme any 
furtlier change in the ordinary arrangement of 
the Books, b^ond what I have done in separat- 
ing the ‘'Canon of Yaou ’ from t^ Books of Yn. 
'Those amounted in Confucius’ time, it will be 
seen, to 15, of which only i are now existing, 
allowing the genuineness of ‘rite Counsels of 
the great Yu,’ and the right eff the ‘Canon of 
Shun’ to stand by itself separate from the 
‘Canon of Yaou,’ and of Ute ‘'rih andTseih’ to 
be separate firom the ' Counsels of Kaou Yaou.’ 

Not. 2. This is 'a very imperfect account of 
the Canon of Shun. ‘ The Book must contain 
the governmental affairs, first and last, of Shun’s 
reign, and the preface would make it i^pear 
that the proof of him in various difiScult situa- 
tions, wss all the matter treated oft’ (See the 
3. I Lave translated after Gan- 
kw5. KeangShingpoints differently, and gives 
quite BDOther view of the meamng. K‘ang 
Ying-tt ^ ^), Gan-kw5’a glossoiist 
of the T'ang dynasty (fiour. in greater port of 
the 7th cent.), says — ‘In such cases, where the 
text of the rlaanc is lost, we shoot at the mean- 
ing in the dark. Gan-kwS interpreted acc(»ding 
to the words, whether correctly or not cannot 
be known.’ For this reason I have for the most 
port given the Chinese names of the lost Book^ 
without attempting to tiranalate them. 

may mean ‘The Achievements of Qo- 
vernment.’ ^ bos been translated 
‘ 'The nine Laws’ and ‘The nine 

Contributions' = also ‘The nine 
Hills’ (^== f|5). All is uncertain. And so 
also is the meaning of 
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4 Kaou Yaou unfolded his counsels; Yu completed his work; the 
emperor Shun made him go on to further statements. With reference 
to these things, there were made the counsels of the great yu, and 
OF KAOU YAOU, and the yih and tseih. 

5 III. Yu marked out the nine provinces; followed the course of 
the hUls, and deepened the rivers; defined the imposts on the land, 
and the articles of tribute. 

6 K‘e fought with the prince of Hoo in the wilderness of Kan, when 
he made the speech at kan. 

7 T‘ae-k‘ang lost his kingdom; and his five brothers waited for him 
on the north of the Lo, and made the songs of the five sons. 

8 He and Ho, sunk in wine and excess, neglected the ordering of 
the seasons, and allowed the days to get into confusion. The prince 
of Yin went to punish them. Descriptive of this, there was made 
THE punitive EXPEDITION OF YIN. 

9 IV. From See to T‘ang the Successful, there were eight changes 


‘repeated iV in- 
ference probably to the commencing words of 
the ‘Yih and Tseih’ — ‘The emperor said. Come 
Yn, you likewise must have admirable words.’ 

IH. The four Books in this pan^raph con- 
stitute the third part of the Shoo. The genuine- 
ness of two is questioned ; but it is remarkable 
that Confucius found among the relics of the 
Hea dynasty, bjc. 2204—1766, only these four 
documents worthy to be transmitted to posterity. 
And, indeed, the first of them should belong 
more properly to the Books of Yu. 

Not. 6. i; # the com- 
mentators snake the auxiliary to the 

other characters, he assigned the tribute 
occording to the nature and productions of the 


land.’ It seems much simpler to take them as 
1 hare done; comp. Mencius, IV. Pt. I. xir. 8. 
It wni be seen the notice is defectire, and wants 
^ ^ Ch‘ing has called atten- 
tion to t&. 6. The st^ of this notice is 

considered sofiBcient eridence that the preface 
is not the work of Confucius, who would nerer 
hare represented the emperor and his rassal as 
if they were fighting on equal terms — 

(See the '• In the 

text of the Book we hare 8. 


This par&graph, contiuning 2S prefafoiy 
notices, cnnrnemcs 31 different docoments, in 
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of the capital. T‘ang at first dwelt in Po, choosing the residence of 
the first sovereign of his House. Then were made the te kijh, and 
the LE YDH. 

10 When T‘ang chastised the various princes, the chief of K6 was 
not oflFering the appointed sacrifices. T‘ang began hb work by 
chastbing him, and then was made the t‘ang ching. 

11 E Yin went from Po to Hea. Indignant with the sovereign of 
Hea, he returned to Po; and as he entered by the north gate, met 
with Joo Kew and Joo Fang. With reference to this were made the 
joo KEW, and the joo fang. 

12 E Yin acted as minbter to T‘ang, and advised him to attack Kee. 
They went up from E, and fought with him in the wilderness of 
Ming-t‘eaou. Then was made the speech of t‘ang. 

13 When T‘ang had vanquished Hea, he wbhed to change its sacrifi- 
ces to the Spirit of the land, but concluded not to do so. With 


iO Books or chapters ( sB belonging to the 
dynasty of Shang, b.o. 1766 — 1122. More than 
half of them are lost, — the first five, classed by 
some among the Bwks of the Hea dyn.; the 
7th, 8th, 9th. and 10th; the 18th, letb, and 
16th; the 19th to the 26th; and the 29th. Of 
the remaining 11 documents, there are only 6 
whose genuineness is onchallenged. The order 
in which they stand, moreorer, differs some- 
what in the preface as edited by G«n-kw9, and 
as approved by ChHng and other Han scholars. 

Not. 9. SeS, linm whom the sovereigns of 
the Shang dyn. traced their descent, was a son 
of the emp. b.c. 2482; whose coital was 
Po. Knh most therefore be the and 


probably the in ‘The Announce- 
ment to the Emperor.* may mean 

‘The Rule of Enrichment.’ 

10. ^ |j£, ‘The PnnitlTe E^iedition of 

T'ang.’ ^ Men. HI. Pt. H. v., and the 
nonncement of Chung Hwuy. Those who olgect 
to the Shoo King of Gan-kwO say that the 
passages of Hwuy’s Annonncement referred to 

are a remnant of this Book; see tne 

^ ^ 3E ^ 

Kew and Joo Fsng,we may suppo^ were two 
ministers, with whom E Tin discussed the 

affairs of Hea. X8. ^ 
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reference to this there were made the hea shay, the e-che, and the 
CHIN-HOO. 

14 The army of Hea being entirely defeated, T‘ang followed it and 
smote San-tsung, where he captured the precious relics and gems. 
Then E-pih and Chung-pih made the teen paou. 

15 When T‘ang was returning from the conquest of Hea, he came to 
Ta-keung, where Chung Hwuy made his announcement. 

16 T‘ang having made an end of the sovereignty of Hea, returned to 
Po, and made the announcement of t‘ang. 

17 Kaou Shen made the ming keu. 

18 After the death of T'ang, in the hrst year of T‘ae-ke&, E Yin 
made the instructions of e, the sze ming, and the tsoo how. 

19 When T‘ae-kea was declared emperor, he proved unintelligent, 
and E Yin placed him in T‘ung. After three years he returned with 
him to Po, when he had applied his thoughts to the course of duty. 
Then E Yin made the t‘ae-kea in three Books. 


Bee Mencius, Vll. Pt. n. xiv.; he says that the 
spirits of the land and grain might changed 
on proof of their powerlessness, and much more 
might this be done on a change of dynasty as 
here. But whom was T‘ang to place as the 

it jp$> Immsn assessor of such, in room of 


Wj Wb’ Hea dyn. had sacrificed? 


None was found so worthy. E-che and Chin-hoo 
were probably two ministers consulted on the 
subject. 14. The precious relics and 

gems were those of the Hea emperors. IT. 
This notice contains no prefatory explanation. 
There are three others of the same kind. Kaou 
Shen (so the name is to be read), according 


to Ma Tung, was minister of Works. 
may mean — ‘ Illustration of the way to setUe 
the people.’ 18. = ‘ A declaration 

of the way of Heaxen,’ acc. to Gan-kw5; ‘of 
the principles of government,’ acc. to Ch'ing. 

mB’ ‘the past (csi deceased) sove- 
reign referring to T'ang. 

dyn.) says, ‘ Gan-kw6 explains this phrase by 
A« thought of the constant course of duty ; Soo by 
he thought of using the words of E Yin; Chin 
says, The meaning is expressed by Mencius (V. 
Pt. 1. vi. 6.), — He repented of his errors, was 
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20 E Yin made the both possessed pure virtue. 

21 When Yuh-ting had buried E Yin in P6, Kaou Shen then set 
forth as lessons the doings of E Yin, and there was made the tdh- 
TING. 

22 E Chih was prime minister to T‘ae-mow, when ominous appear- 
ances showed themselves in P6. A mulberry tree and a stalk of grain 
grew up in the court. E Chih told Woo Keen, who made the 
HEEN E in four Books. 

23 T‘ae-mow spoke on the subject with E Chih, and there were made 
the E chih and the yuen ming. 

24 Chung-ting removed to Heaou, and there was made the chung- 

TING. 

25 Ho-tan-kea lived in Seang, and there was made the ho-tan-kea. 

26 Tsoo-yih met with calamity in Kang, and there was made the 

tsoo-tih. 


contrite, and reformed himedf, ^c.’ See the 

^ fg;. « 

22. Gan-kw9 and others refer to as 

two trees growing together. But how can a 
stalk of grain be represented as a tree? The 
diet, explains the char, hy ^ 
( ? radical and not 7^), a kind of mulberry 
tree from the bark of which both cloth and 
paper can be made. We should probably read 
one tree. Gan-KwS says it attuned 
its size in seren days ; Sze-ma Ts‘een says one 
ereuingl 


Ch'ing interprets ‘ Heen. the Wizard,’ — perhaps 
correctly. Ts'een says that Heen made the 
H^n E, and the T‘ae-mow. 23. These last 
Books are supposed to have been on the subject 
of the ominous appearances, jj^ is the name 
of a minister. ‘The charge to Tuen.’ 

25. Ho-tan-k^ — this is always given as 
the name of the 10th emp. of the Shang dyn> 
We may suppose that Tan-kei was his name, 
and that was added, because of some 
peculiar troubles in bis time with that river. 

26. :^-‘wa3 

overthrown;’ w, the capital was injured by an 
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27 Pwan-kang made the fifth change of capital^ and was about to 
repair Po, as the cradle of the Yin. The people murmured, and 
expressed themselves resentfully to one another. With reference 
to this there was made the pwan-kang, in three Books. 

28 Kaou-tsung dreamed that he got Yue, and made all his officers 
institute a search for him in the wilds. He was found in Foo-yenj 
and THE CHARGE TO YUE was made in three Books. 

29 Kaou-tsung was sacrificing to T‘ang the Successful, when a phea- 
sant flew up, and lighted on the ear of a tripod, aud there crowed. 
Tsoo Ke lessoned the king on the subject, and made the day of the 

SUPPLEMENTARY SACRIFICE OF KAOU TSUNG, and THE INSTRUCTIONS 
TO KAOU-TSUNG. 

30 Yin’s first hatred of Chow was occasioned by its conquest of Le. 
Tsoo E, full of dread, hurried off to inform Show. With reference 
to this there was made the chief of the west’s conquest of le. 

31 Yin having cast away the sovereignty conferred on it by Heaven, 
the count of Wei made his announcement to the Grand Tutor and 
to the Junior Tutor. 

32 V. In the eleventh year king Woo smote the power of Yin. On the 
mow-woo day of the first month, his army crossed the Ho at Mang- 


OTerflow of the Ho. 31. ■* “• 

Ana. H. ziz. 

V. Tills par^iraph contains notices — snch as 
they are — of 38 dilTerent documents in 40 Books, 
extending fhun the commencement of the Chow- 


dynasty, B.C. 1121, to 626, -within little more 
than half a century of the birth of Confucius. 
Eight of the pieces hare been lost, — the 6th, 
7th, nth, 12th, 22d, 23d, 27tb, and 28th; there 
are tiro documents, Tery diShrent in themselves, 
each of which claims to he * The Great Speech;* 
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33 

34 


35 

36 


tsin. Descriptive of this there was made the great speech, in 
three Books. 

King Woo, with three hundred chariots of war and three hundred 
^er-like officers, fought with Show in the wilderness of Muh. 
Then was made the speech at muh. 

King Woo smote Yin; and the narrative of his proceeding to the 
attack, and of his return and sending his animals back to. their 
pastures, with his governmental measures, form the completion 

OF THE WAR. 

When king Woo conquered Yin, he slew Show, and appointed 
Woo-kang over the original principality of his Hovse. He got the 
count of Ke to return to him, and the great plan was made. 
When king Woo had conquered Yin, he appointed the princes of 


of the Temaining Books 20 are of onchallenged 
genuineness, and the claim of the others — the 
Sd, 6th, 10th, 21st, 26th, 29th, 32d, 33d, and 
S4th — has been discussed and mainly admitted 
in the prolegg. These 29 Books form now the 
fifth and last part of the classic. 

Not.83. 

"Q* — see Men. VXL Pt, H. It. 4, 

where this sentence appears to be quoted; but 
with ^ for and ^ for — ^ 

Sse-ma Ts'een also has — ^ Mih 

Ttih, again, says that Woo had 100 chariots, 

|\). Another enumeration of 800 is also 


foond. Seethe|g^ 

in he. The are 

said to hare been ^ ‘brawe officers,’ — 
centurions, according to Gan-kwd 

35. ^ ^w, like another 


Sardanapalus, burned himself after being de> 
feated by king Woo. Woo-king was 

Show’s son, called also was 

appointed by Woo oyer the original seat of his 
House to continue the sacrifices to his forefathers. 

or Introduction 
to the Shoo, ascribed to says, that ‘ the 

count of Ee on being deliyered from the ;^rison, 
where he bad been put by Show, unwilUng to 
become a servant to the new dynasty, fled to 
Corea, of which Woo appointed him ruler. This 
obliged him to come to Woo’s court to acknow- 
ledge the king’s grace, and then it was that the 
Great Plan was obtained from him.’ Others say 
that his appointment to Corea was a subsequent 
affair. If so, another explanation of 
has to be sought. 36. 

may be translated — ‘'The apportioned vessels.’ 

n-m It was one of the ceremonies 
of investiture, to give part of the furniture of 
the ancestral temple of the emperor to the 

deputednoble. Seethe Tbeprinciples 
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the various States, and distributed among them the vessels of the 
ancestral temple. With reference to this there was made the fun k‘e. 

37 The western people of Le made an offering of some of their 
hounds; and the Grand Guardian made the hounds of le. 

38 The chief of Ch'aou having come to court, the chief of Juy made 
and impressed on him the ch‘aou ming. 

39 King Woo was sick, which gave occasion to the Book about the 
duke of Chow’s making the metal-bound casket. 

40 When king Woo had deceased, the three overseers and the wild 
tribes of the Hwae rebelled. The duke of Chow acted as prime 
minister to king Ching; and having purposed to make an end of 
the House of Yin, he made the great announcement. 

41 King Ching having made an end of the appointment in favour of 
the House of Yin, and put Woo-kang to death, he appointed K‘e, the 
count of Wei, to take the place of the descendants of Yin. Descriptive 
of this, there w'as made the charge to the count of wei. 

42 The kings uncle, the prince of T‘ang, found a head of grain, two 
stalks in ditfereut plats of ground growing into one ear, and 
presented it to the king. The king ordered him to send it to the 
duke of Chow in the east. Upon this was made the kwei ho. 


on which the disttihntion to different ranks was 
made were probably described iu this last Book. 

88. There is a difficulty in translating 
In not. 43 it — by which it is explained 
here; the diS. arises from its foUowing It 
is said in the ^ ^ 


being in the conrt and making the royal charge^ 
must bare been s minister of the king. m- 
1^, He set forth the majesty and rirtue of 
the king to charge Ch'aou.’ 42. The prince 
of T‘ang was a younger brotlier of king Ching’s 

mother; see (he 
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The duke of Chow having got the kings charge and the head of 
grain, set forth the charge of the sovereign, and made the kea ho. 

The king Ching having smitten his uncles, the pnnce of Kwan 
and the prince of T3‘ae, invested his uncle K‘ang with the rule of 
the remnant of Yin. With reference to this, there were made the 

ANNOUNCEMENT TO K‘ANG, THE ANNOUNCEMENT ABOUT WINE, and THE 


45 

46 

47 


GOOD MATERIALS. , *T- 

King Ching being in Fung, and wishing to fix his residence at Lo, 
sent the duke of Shaou in the first place to survey the localities. 
Then was made the announcement of shaou. 

The duke of Shaou having surveyed the localities, the duke of 
Chow went to build this capital, called Ching Chow, and sent a mes- 
senger to announce the divinations. With reference to thb tub 
ANNOUNCEMENT ABOUT Lo was made. ^ 

When Chintz Chow was completed, the obstinate people of Yin 
were removed to it. The duke of Chow announced to them the 
royal will, and the numerous officers was made. 


Gsn-kwS takes Wllock,’ I 

‘a mound;’ so Choo He elsewhere explains the 
character. Ching makes it— ’a sUlk of 
growing grain,’ which gives a good meaning, 
but made for the occasion, 
explain it by — ‘toes or fingers,’ a 
figurative expression for the grain dividing 
from the stalk. ^ ^ may be transiated 
‘The Presented Grain.’ 48. 

—Ching says, ^ 3E ^ ^ ^ 

ie-t vre must understand an and 


between and ^JJ. Both Keang Shing 
and Sun Sing-k‘een dnote here, from 

what appears to be another legendary 
acconiit of this head of grain, formed by three 
stalks growing through a mulberry tree into 
one ear of marvellous size. I have only got the 

copy of the SI- n. given in the fliS 
vrhich does not contain the 
legend; and, indeed, Keang Shing quotes from 
the A similar account is found 

== ‘ The Excellent Grain.’ 44. It is disput- 
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48 The duke of Chow made the Book against luxurious ease. 

49 The duke of Shaou acted as guardian and the duke of Chow as 
tutor, the chief ministers of king Ching, his left and right-hand men. 
The duke of Shaou was not pleased, and the duke of Chow made 

the PRINCE SHIH. 

50 After the death of the king’s uncle, the prince of Ts‘ae, the king 
appointed his son Chung to take his place as a prince of the empire. 
Then was made the charge to chanG of ts‘ae. 

51 King Ching having smitten the wild tribes of the Hwae on the 
east, at the same time extinguished the State of Yen. Then was 
made the ching wang ching. 

52 King Ching having extinguished Yen, and wishing to remove its 
ruler to P‘oo-koo, the duke of Chow announced the thing to the 
duke of Shaou. Then there was made the tseang p‘oo-koo. 

53 King Ching returned from Yen, and in the honoured city of Chow 
made an announcement to all the States. Then was made the nu- 
merous REGIONS. 

54 The duke of Chow made the establishment oe government. 


ed whether should be trwisUted — I 

•hie unde, K*&ng,' or ‘his uncle, the prince of 
K‘ang.’ See on the 61. is 

taken by ChHng as=^, nnd explained by j 


Gan-kw6 agrees with him. 
probably meant ‘ The Completion of the 
Royal Goreinment.’ See the 62. 

.^iE- ^don't-know 
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55 When king Ching had made an end of the House of Yin, and 
extinguished the wUd tribes of the Hwae, he returned to Fung; 
and there was made the officers of chow. 

56 When king Ching had smitten the wild tribes of the east, Suh- 
shin came to congratulate him. The king made the chief of Yung 
make the charge to suh-shin, and gave him presents also, 

57 The duke of Chow was in Fung and about to die. He wished to 
be buried in Ching chow; but on his decease king Ching buried 
him in Peih, making an announcement at his bier. Then was made 
the Po-Koo. 

58 After the death of the duke of Chow, Keun-ch‘in was commis- 
sioned with the separate charge of regulating Ching Chow in the 
eastern border, and there was made the kecn-ch‘in. 

59 When king Ching was about to die, he ordered the duke of Shaou 
and the duke of Peih to take the lead of all the princes to support 


-wluit to make of the ^ 66. 

yraa the chief of eoiiie wild tribe ; bat in 


what quarter is disputed. See the 
and the g 

The ^ ^ explains by aod 
adds that the writer does not undersUnd the 
meaning of the word as used here. In the 
passage of the ^ just referred to^ it is said 
that king Woo ouait: the wild tribes bring the 


productions and articles of their countries as 

Sab-drin, 

I suppose, had brought sn^ ana the emperor 
ordered him gifts in return. 67. Sse-ma 

Ts'een says that Cbow-knng on his death-bed 
^d, ‘Bury me in Ching-chow, to show that I 
dare not leave king Ching.’ The king, however, 
buried him in Peih, beside king Win, to show 
that he did not dare to look on Chow-kung s» a 
servant (aee the ;g ^ ^ ^). 

This is Te«T oh- 
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king K‘ang. With reference to this, there was made the testamen- 
tary DECREE, 

60 When king K'ang occupied the sovereign place, he made an 
announcement to all the princes, and there was made the an- 

SOUNCEMENT OF KING K‘AN0. 

61 King K‘ang ordered that a document of appointment should be 
made for the duke of Peih, severally defining the localities in the 
borders of Ching chow. There was then made the charge to the 
DUKE OF PEIH. 

62 King Muh appointed Keun-ya to be the minister of instruction 
of Chow ; and there was made the keun-ya. 

63 King Muh appointed Pih-keung to be the master of his house- 
hold; and there was made the charge to keung. 

64 The prince of leu was charged by king Muh to set forth the les- 
sons of Hea on the redemption of punishments; and there was made 
LEU ON PUNISHMENTS. 

65 King P‘ing gave to prince Wan of Tsin spirits of the black 
millet mixed with odoriferous herbs. With reference to this, there 
was made the charge to prince wan. 

66 When Pih-k‘in, prince of Loo, first dwelt in K‘euh-fow, the Seu 
and other wild tribes rose together in insurrection. The gates on 


•cw. The announcement mutt have been to 
the duke on hia bier, or by means of a sacrifice. 
Some snpjK^ that should be MM. 

not 52, and that the subject announced had 
something to do with the removal of the ruler 
of Yen, a measure which had originated with 
Chow-kung. 60. 


use of here is strange. It leads us to 

'^L Songs of the five Sons,’ 

and to in ‘The Punitive 

Expedition of Yin.’ The writer of the preface 
would seem to have had those passages in view ; 
but the here simply and intimates 
nothing condemnatory of king K‘sng. 
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the eastern frontier were kept shut, and there was naade the speech 
AT pe. 

When duke Muh of Ts‘in was invading Ch‘ing, the duke Seang 
of Tsin led an army, and defeated his forces in Heaou, When they 
returned, he made the speech of the duke of Ts‘tN 


ScMMART. From this preface it appears that 
the Shoo-king, as compiled by Confucius, con- 
tained 8 1 Documents in 100 Books. The preface 
has no division of those into Parts. According 
to the arrangement made in this volume. Parti., 
or the Book of T‘ang, contained 1 document still 
existing; Part. II., or the Book of Yu, contained 
7 documents in 15 Books, of which 3 in 11 
Books are lost ; 4 remain, but not all equally 
allowed: Fart III., or the Book of Hea, contain- 


ed 4 documents in 4 Books, all of which remain, 
though the genuineness of two of them is ques- 
tion^: Part IV., or the Book of Shang, 
contained 31 documents in 40 Books ; 20 docu- 
ments in 23 Books are lost ; II documents remain, 
only 5 of which, however, are unquestioned ; 
Part V, or the Book of Chow, contained 38 
documents in 40 Books ; 8 documents in 8 Books 
are lost; of I there are two very different 
versions ; 20 documents are fully admtted. 



THE SHOO KING. 


PART I. THE BOOK OF TANG. 

THE CAI^ON OF YAOU. 



0 




] I. Examining into antiquity, we find that the emperor Yaou was 
called Fang-heun. He was reverential, intelligent, accomplished, and 
thoughtful, — naturally and without effort. He was sincerely cour- 
teous, and capable of all complaisance. The display of these quali- 
ties reached to the four extremities of the empire, and extended from 


Titi.* of thr Whole Work. 


A ^ ^ " 

Anciently, the Work was simply called the Shoo. 

So Confucius, in the Analects, and Mencius 

refer to it. See Ana. II. xxi., &e.; Men. L Ft. 

II. iii. 7. &c. The addition of 


iii. 7, &c. The addition of 
‘High,’ is by ChHng K‘ang-shing attributed to 
Conf. He says, ‘Conf., honouring it, gave it 
the denomination of Honouring and 

emphasizing it as if it were a Book of Heaven, 
he therefore called it “ The Highest Book,” ’ 

|pj j&). Gan-kw6 in his preface ascribes the 
name to Fuh-shang, who called it, he says, the 
‘as bemg the 'book of the highest 
“‘iquity ’ (0^Jh The 

RM ot the name by hOh Teih in his ^ 


however, shows its existence before 
Fub’s time. With whom and how it originated, 
we cannot positively say. given by 

the as being formed from and 

( = ^^),=.what is described or related with a 
pencil, ‘ a writing.’ 

Title of the Part. — In so deno- 

minating this portion of the work, I follow the 
authority of Hea Shin (g^ oI the 2d 
cent.), who in his diet, (the j^) quotes 
part of par. 8 as from the Keang 

Shingand Maou K‘e-l!ng, likewise, both say that 
this was the arrangement of Fuh-shang himself ; 
see the of the former in he., 

mid the ^ ^ # 3^ 1^’ ^ 
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PAKT. I. 


p. 9, of the latter. Besides, Yaou constituted 
a dynasty by himself. He and Shan were as 
distinct from each other as were Shun and Yu. 


‘T'ang is the dynastic designation of Yaou,’ 
Before he succeeded to the empire, he was prince 


of T'ang name is still retained 

in the district so called of dep., in 

Chih-le. 


Title of the Book, ‘The Canon 

of Yaou.’ Yaou is to all readers substantially 
the name of the emperor. Whether it was so or 

not, see on par. 1. is found in K'ang- 

he’b diet, under but the gives it 

under Jp, ®that which is high and ieveL’ ‘M 
being placed over it, there is thus indicated the 
exaltM nature of the document. The character 
indicates what is classical, invariable, what 
may serve as a law, and rule.’ 'The 8 a 5 -ings and 
doings of Yaou and Shun form a pattern for all 
ages. — ^With regard to the relative position of 
the three titles, they are placed here according 
to modern usage. Under the Han dynasty, the 
relative position was just the reverse. The 
title of the Book was put highest, and that of 
the Work lowest. 

Contents of the Book. Yaou is the subject 
of the Book ; first in his personal character, and 
the general results of his government ; next in 
his special care for the regulation of the cal- 
endar, aud the labours of agriculture; and 
lastly, in his anxiety to find a man to whom in 
his declining years he could iutrust the ad- 
ministration of affairs, and who might succeed 
him on the throne. He appears before the 
reader — the sage ; the ad in inist rator ; the patriotic 
sovereign. There are in all, according to the 
ordinary, though not unexceptionable arrange, 
ment only 12 paragraphs which may be 

divided into 3 chapters or ^ ) Ch. 
I. contains the parr. 1 and 2 ; ch. II. contains 
parr. 3 — 8 ; ch. HI. contains parr. 9 — 12. 

Ch. I. The sagely tiktues of Y.aoc, and 
THE beneficent CHABACTEK AND SBCCESSFCL 
kesl’lts of his goveknkent. Par. 1. 

Choo He gave his decided opinion that the six 

characters were to 

be construed togetlier without stop, and were 


‘ the introductory words of the chronicler ’ (see 

‘When we make a study of the ancient emperor 
Yaou.’ Anciently, however, a comma was put at 
(read also J^) were taken as a 
formula of introduction ; and 
were a sentence, of which was the 

subject, and the predicate. K'ang- 

shing makes and = and 

explains, ‘ Yaou was able to accord with Heaven, 
and his actions were of equal merit with its’ 
(see any of the comm, of the present dyn.). 
^pport is thonght to be given to t^ view by 


Conf. words. Ana. VHT. xix. But it is plainly 
inadmissible. Ma Yung and Gan-kwb, taking 
0 ** introductory, make = J|^, and 
The latter explains, ‘ He who could 
accord with and examine ancient principles, 
and practise them, was the emperor Yaou.’ 
There is not so much violence here to the mean- 
ing of terms, as in Ch'iiig’s interpretation ; but 
Maou K'e-ling points out another and much 

simpler construction, taking 
as an ancient formula prefixed by chroniclers 
to their narratives. (Instances may be seen in 
^ characters, 

then, = ‘ Vrhen we examine into antiquity,’ and 
are the subject of the which fol- 
lows; see Maon’s 

The uniform testimony of antiquity is that M 

that of Shun ; 


m was Yaon’s name ; ^ 
aud that of Yu. So expressly. Sze-ma 

Ts‘ 2 en Ch'ing, Ma, and Chaou K‘e. Mencius 
also seems to countenance this, V. Pt. I. iv. 1 ; 
though I tliere.in deference to the Sung scholars, 
translated the words by ‘The Highly Merito- 
rious.’ Gan-kwo was the first to treat the 

characters as a descriptive phrase, taking ii: 
(up. 2d tone) = ‘ to learn,’ ‘to imitate;’ — ‘it 
may be said of him that he imitated the merit 
of the highest ages ? Choo He’s disciple i 
improved on tliis, making 
phrase = ‘ The Highly Meritorious.’ But it is 
better to revert to the ancient view. For the 
difficulty in its way, arising from Ft II. iii. 1, 
see in /be. But if Fang-heun, &C., were the 
names of Y aou and the other sages, what account 
is to be given of the terms &c„ them- 

selves ? This question cannot be settled beyond 


and the 


dispute. They were not honorary, post- 
humous titles, as Ma Yung says ; for, not to 
insist on the point that the giving of such titles 
originated with the Chow dyn., we find both 
Shun and Yu spoken of and spoken to by those 
styles ; — see, par. 8 : Pt. II. i. 3 ; iv. 1. I most 
regard them as a kind of or fjt!, designa- 
tions. Yaou’s reign conimenred BjC. 2356. 
He is the fourth of the “ five Te,” with whom 
Sze-ma Ts’een commences his history. After 
Shun, the sovereigns of China were called by 
the humbler title of ‘Wang’ or King, down to 
the Ts’in dynasty, B.c. 229. is a synonym 

of Heaven, and properly denotes ‘God.’ The 
defines it by t to judge; and K’ting 
Yiiig-til, expounding the application of it, says 
that Heaven e.xercises an impartial rule, jud^ng 
righteous judgment, and tiiat the name is given 
to the eartlily sovefeign, the vicegerent of 
Heaven, as expected to do the same ; see Y mg- 
ti’s paraphrase on the first par. of the preface. 

^ ^ ^ («P. M tone, exp. by 
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earth to heaven. He wbs able to make the able and virtuous 
distinguished, and thence proceeded to the love of the nine classes 
of his kindred, who all became harmonious. He also regulated and 
polished the people of his domain^ who all became brightly intelli- 
gent. Finally, he united and harmonized the myriad States- of 
the empire; and lo ! the black-haired people were transformed. The 
result was universal concord. 

^ W 8*^®" W iSt’ 

Ts-ae Ch-in, as meaning ‘the people of the 
imperial domain.’ Tliat the phrase must be 
restricted in signification is plain from the 
that follow. Gan-kwS, 

hovrcTer, says that W = W % ‘the 
various officers.’ Ch‘ing substantially agrees 
with him;-g^ #“5 B ^ : 3 c ^ 
That ‘ the hundred surnames’ was a 
designation of the great families of the State 
under the Chow dyn. is shown clearly by Ting- 
tS, in he. But in the Shoo-king, where the 
phrase occurs some 14 times, much the more 
natural interpretation of it is a 8 = ‘the 

people.’ Part V. x 10 ; xvi. 9 are exceptions to 
this, but the ordinary usage is as I have said. 
For the ‘ Historical Kecords " give and 

Ch‘ing interpreted by ‘to distinguish, to 
separate.’ Hence it has bwn contended that the 
original reading was the old form of which 
was liable to be mistaken for that of [I 

cannot in these notes enter much into the question 
of various readings, and discuss the correctness of 
the text. The subject has been treated generally 
in the prolegg.j s %-n m <“ 

it is in the ^ ^), ‘the myriad States,’ ue., 
the States of all the princes beyond the imperial 
domain. = ‘ black,’ «.e., black haired. 

Some simply expL it by ‘all’ aa 

cxcIt read troo. Gsn-kw 5 

brings out the concluding clauses thus : — 

‘AH the people under heaven were 
transformed, and followed the example of the 
sovereign, so that their manners became greatly 
harmonious.* 


preters of Fuh-shang’s Boo^ understood the 
nine classes to be 4 ou _the father’s side, 3 on 
the mother's, and 2 on the wife’s (see Ting-ta in 
he.). Ch-ing and Gan-kw 6 rightly prefer the 
former view; but we may say with Ts’ae Chfin 
that the relatives by affinity should here be 
ttndeistood as included with the others. 


Ching— 'in cogitation pro- 

found, in penetration active.’) 

‘ reverential, **= cherishing a constant feeling of 
responsibility. This,it is said, is the ‘ one word’ 
in the Bool^ indicating the one virtue out of 
which all Yaou’s other qualities grew. Gan-kw3 
takes as a verb — ‘ by these four virtues he 

f ave repose to those to whom repose was due.’ 

loch better to take the phrase as in the transla- 
tion, with CIk>o He. Ch’ing read 

:3t Gan-kwS 

those virtues filled up and 
reach^ to,* &c. Fuh-shang’s text seems to have 
read (see the ^)! ^ prefatory 

notice we read 

which is outside:* Acc. to Ch'ing, = 

[/ij ‘ the remotest limits of the 

four seas.’ heaven 

above and earth beneath. 

2. ^ — see the Great Learn- 

ing, Comm. L 4, where for we have |1^. 
There the ‘ great virtue’ is that of Yaou himself 5 
but the pret^ing has spoken sufficiently of that. 
Ch-ing and Gan-kw 6 ’noth take the meaning as 
in the transl., which moreover agrees with Couf. 
teaching, Doct. of the Mean, xx. 12, 13, where 

3 ^ follows ^ The commentator 

iu the Great Leanung accommodates the text of 
the Classic. ^j^=all of the same 

Surname, all the relatives of consanguinity, from 
the great-great-grandfather to the great-great- 
Rrandson. Gow-' 


Toi.. ni. 


3 
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II. Thereupon Yaou commanded He and Ho, in reverent accord- 
ance with their observation of the wide heavens, to calculate and de- 
lineate the movements and appearances of the sun, the moon, the 
stars, and the zodiacal spaces; and so to deliver respectfully the sea- 
sons to the people. 

He separately commanded the second brother He to reside at 
Yu-e, in what w'as called the Bright Valley, and there respectfully to 


Ch. n. The ITEAgUBES of Yaoh to sectire 

A COBBECT CALENDAR IN OBDEK TO PROMOTE 
THE BCSINESa OF AGRICULTURE. Par. 3. 
being a conjunction, we naturally connect this 
par. with the preced., as following it in time. 
Such is not the case, howerer. Parr. 1 and 2 
should be taken as the words of the chronicler 
whoever he was, and whensoever he wrote, 
giving his general impressions cf Yaou’s char- 
acter and government. Here he begins to make 
uae of documents, yet condensing them in his 
own language, till we arrive at par, 8. Tj is 

equivalent to our ‘now.’ About the Hes 
and Hos we need not seek to be wise above what 
is written here and in Ft. HI. iv. It is at- 
tempted to connect them with a Ch'ung and Le 
descended from the emp. Shaou-haou, 
BX. 2594 (see on Ft. V. xxvii. 6), as heredi- 
tary occupants of their offices. They come 
before us receiving their apimintment from Yaou 
to form a Board of astronomy, and specially 
to regulate the calendar, — a work so necessary 
for the purposes of agriculture. Gaubil 

says they were charged likewise ‘to correct the 
abuses and disorders which had been introduced 
into manners and religion (he Chou-king, p. 
6., n. 2);but theie isnothing inthetexttojusiify 
this. It is queried whether those mentioned in 
par. 3 were elder brothers of the others, heads 
of their respective families, or merely those 
brothers, so that we should translate 

•the Hes and the Hos.’ Were there three of 
each surname or only two ? The point cannot 
be settled. 1 receive the impression that there 

were three. ^ ^ ^ 

‘reverently to accord with the vast heaven.’ 

is the name specially appropriated to 
the firmament, of summer, when an i.ir of vigour 
and vastness seems to fill all space. We are 
not to think of anything beyond the visible ex- 
panse and tlie bodies in it. The defines 
as ‘ the writings in which calculations were 
recorded,’ and as ‘the instmments wit 
which the heavens were surveyed ’ This cannt 


be. The characters are verbs. is ‘to 

calendar,’ implying calculations and writings; 

‘ a figure,’ ‘ a resemblance,’ and, as a verh^ 
‘to imitate.’ must here = ‘ to delineate,’ ‘to re- 
present.’ ‘ the stars,’ generally ; both the 

fired stars and the planets. the zodiacal 

spaces.’ These, it is said in the 
the conjunctions of the sun and moon, divide 
the circumference of heaven into twelve man- 
sions ( we should 

protably ^ 

Parr. 4-7. It is supposed the work enjoin- 
ed in the prec. par. has been done. That there 
may be no mistake in a matter of such impor- 
tance, — to test the accuracy of the calendar, 
two members of each of the families He and Ho 
are appointed to the work of verification at dif- 
ferent points. P. 4. The second brother 

He has his appointment at Jll^ ( see Pt. 

22), not, as often stated, the present 
Tang-chow in Shan-tung, but a place farther to 
the east in Corea. There was a spot convenient 
to observe the sun coming up, as from a valley, 
to enlighten the earth, from which it got its 

name. The ^ would seem to denote that He’s 
proper residence was at Yu-e, but perhaps it 
only indicates a sojourn, there to make the 
necessa^ observations. So in the other parr. 
This is Choo He’s opinion. He was to receive 
the rising sun, acc. to the by carefully 

noting the length of the shadow cast from a 
gnomon; but this is not said in the text. 

The special object of his observation was to 
ascertain that mid-spring, the vernal equinox, 
was correctly fixed; and the final end was that 

the M-tf. ‘labours of the east’ might be 
adjust^. Those labours of the east are the 
labours of spring; and in the other parr, the 
south stands for summer, the west for autumn, 
and the north for winter. On this see the 
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receive as a guest the rising sun, and to adjust and arrange the la- 
bours of the spring. “The day,” he said, “is of the medium length, 
and the star is in Neaou-, you may thus exactly determine mid- 
spring. The people begin to disperse ; and birds and beasts breed, 
and copulate.” 

5 He further commanded the third brother He to reside at Nan- 
keaou, and arrange the transformations of the summer, and respect- 
fully to observe the extreme limit of the shadow. “ The day,” said 


^ ^ under- 

lying the repreeentation seeme to be that of an 
analogy between a day and the year, — the 
morning, with the sun in the east, corresponding 
to spring ; noon, with the sun in the south, to 
summer, &c. To guide He in his observa- 
tions, he is told, 1st, that he would find 0‘t'. 
‘the day of the average length,’ (.«, a mean 
between its lengths at the solstices, or more 
probably of the same length as the night, 
determined by a clepsydra (so, Ma Yung); and 

2d, that ‘ the star was Neaou.’ But Neaou ( ,|^ ) 
is not the name of a star, but of a constellation, 
or space of the heavens, extending over 112” 
(see Keang Shing), and embracing ‘ the seven 
constellations of the Southern quarter.’ called 

M.’ M’ 

kw8 thinks the meaning is that all those seven 
constellations would be visible on the evening 
of the vernal equinox. This view cannot be 
correct, however, because in the next three 

paragraphs the is the star or which 
culminated on each occasion. Vie have then to 
adopt as the star indicated here, the central one 
of the space Nttxott, which was the view of Ma 
Tung and K‘ang-shing; and it is stated by Ts’ae 
Ch'in that — ^ff’ * learned Buddhist 

P*''eat of the T‘ang dynasty (in the reign of 
a.D. 713-756) calculated this to be the 
corresponding to Cor Hydra of 

the west. 

Here Dr. Medhnrst in his translation of the 
Shoo King has made the following note : — ‘ If 
^r Hydra culminated at sun-set on the day of 
the vernal equinox in the time of Taou, the 
Mnstellation on the meridian at noon of that 
day must have been Pleiades in Taurus. Now 
«s by the retrocession of the equinoxes the stars 
cf the zodiac go back a whole sign in 2000 
years, it would take 4000 years for the sun to 


be in Pleiades at the time of the vernal equinox, 
which is about the time when Yaou is said to 
have flourished, and affords a strong conflrma- 
tion of the truth of Chinese chronology. For 
Pleiades is 36 degrees and one third- from the 
point where the ecliptic crossed the equinoctial 
A.D. 1800, and as the equinox travels backwards 
50 seconds and one tenth per annum, it would 
take about 4000 years for Pleiades to be in the 
zenith at noon of the vernal equinox. Referring 
to Chinese records, we find that Yaou’s reign 
closed 2254 years before Christ, which added to 
1800 makes 4054 ; and a retrocession of 50 
seconds and one tenth per annum would give 
4050.’ See a note to the same effect by the 
editors of the 

By the equal length of day and night, and 
the culminating star, He-chuiig would be able 
exactly to determine (j|^==j^, Gan-kw6) raid- 
spring. Twopopularcharacteristics of the season 
are added. The people would be dispersed, 
scattered, that is, from their homes and villages 
where they had been congregated during the 
winter, and engaged in field work ; and aniroals 


would be beginning to breed. For 


Sze-roa Ts’een has but 

the meaning is substantially the same. 5. 

Another He is sent to Nan-keaon, the border of 
Annam, or Cochin-china, called also 
Szc-raa Ts'ecn says that the sway of 
the emperor extended ‘ from 

on the north to j l|^ on the south.’ 

Ch’ing, supposes that the characters ^ 

(o' in what was called the Bright Capi tal) ’ 
have dropt out of the text after 

(nli, and 'to trans- 

form;’ with reference to the changes of things 
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he, “ is at its longest, and the star is Ho ; you may thus exact^ 
determine mid-summer. The people are more dispersed ; and birds 
and beasts have their feathers and hair thin, and change their 
coats.” 

He separately commanded the second brother Ho to reside at the 
west, in what was called the Dark Valley, and there respectfully to 
convoy the setting sun, and to adjust and arrange the completing 
labours of the autumn. “ The night,” he said, “ is of the medium 
length, and the star is Heu ; you may thus exactly determine mid- 
autumn. The people begin to feel at ease ; and birds and beasts 
have their coats in good condition.” 

in the productiye operations of summer 
A' acc. to Gan-kw5). 


have translated acc. to what is generally 
supposed to bo the^ meaning, and which can 
claim the authority of Ch'ing; — seeKeangShing 
and Sun Sing-yen. A similar measurement 
was to be practised, it U said, at the other 
seasons; only Shing will have it, that at the 
equinoxes it was the shadow cast by the moon 
which was to .be ascertained. Gan-kwi^, how- 
ever, may be right when he interprets more 

‘reverently carrying out your instructions to 
give to those productive operations their largest 
results.’ The culminating star at dusk of 
the summer solstice would be or • Fire,’ the 

central star of ‘the Azure Dragon’ h|^)> 
which embraced the seven constellations of tlie 
eastern quarter, 

and ^r, and corresponding to the Heart of 


Scorpio. The editors of the 3 
say here: — ‘At the summer solstice in Yaou’s 
time the sun was in (» Hydr» Alphanl ; 
Reeves), whereas now it is in (x Orion).’ 
This work was ordered in the 8th year of Yung- 
cliing, a.D. 1730. SRSH-a-'*" 
he going on from,’ i.e^ ^ ifn X ‘the 
people weie still more scattered and in the 
fields than in the spring.’ 


6. To two younger members of the house of 
Ho the examination of the times of the autum- 
nal equinox and winter solstice was assigned. 
The particular place in the west to which Ho- 
chung hod to repair cannot be specified. 
S, ‘to convoy;’ — by measuring the shadow of 


the gnomon, acc. to the j but see on par. 4. 

No particular re.nson but the writer’s or the 
emperor’s thought at the time need be sought 

for the use of here rather than Q . 

The culminating star was //eu, the centre one of 
‘ The Dark W arrior ’ which embraced 

the seven constellations of the northern quarter, 

corresponding to Aqnarius. It is observed 
here in Yung Ching’s Shoo King, ‘At the autum- 
nal equinox in Yaou’s time the snn was in 
((!><( Scorpio); while now it is in (« 
Crateris [Alkes] ).’ ^ H = 

¥ Gan-kwO, Ts'ae Ch'in, and Keang, all agree 
in thus defining but the meaning they 

attach to is different. K'ung says that ‘the 
people are still at their labours in the fields, the 
Slime as in the suminer.’ Keang says that the 
people now come down, because of the bleak 
winds, from the summer heights which they had 
preferred, and live in the low level grounds? The 
only reasonable interpretation is that of Ts‘ae 
— ‘The great heats are over, and the people 
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7 He further commanded the third brother Ho to reside in the 
northern region, in what was called the Sombre Capital, and there 
to adjust and examine the changes of the winter. “Tlie daj',” said 
he, “is at its shortest, and the star is Maott; thus you may exactly 
determine mid-winter. The people keep their cosy corners; and 
the coats of birds and beasts are downy and thick.” 

8 The emperor said, “Ah! you. He and Ho, a round year consists 
of three hundred, sixty, and six days. By means of an intercalary 


Jeel at ease.’ 
reads 


1^, doobtioss, means ‘tlie 
north.’ It is used also for the ‘first day of the 
new month.’ Both these are applications of the 
term, which is explained by ‘to come alive 

again,’ the winter being to the year wh.at its 
l^t quarter is to the moon, a season of disap- 
pearance and decay, to be succc-eded by revival. 

‘ the changes of the winter ; ' — the former things 
pass away ; all things Itecome new. The labours 
of the season are therefore called ‘changes.’ 

For^^ Ts‘een has fit* ‘the hidden 
tilings,’ with reference to tlie energies of nature 
now Working in coocealmeDt. the 

culminating star, is the centre of the ' White 
Tiger" ®oniprehending the seven 

constellations of the western quarter, ^ . 

our Fimades. 
winter solstice, 
the sun was in ieu ( j^ , 0 Aquarios), while 

now at the same season it is in Ke (^£, y 

Sagittarii)’; see the m 

IHil — (read mth) is with Ch‘ing= 

‘inside^’ and with K‘nnge=a ‘house,’ ‘apart- 

pent.’ In winter the people keep mostly within, 
tn the wannest places. 

Far. 8. The verifications in the four prec. parr, 
are supposed to have been made ; and now tlie 
.^peror addresses either the two ciiiefs of the 
He ud Hu families, or all their members whose 
services had been employed, on the important 
subject of makiiig the calendar complete by an 
intercalary month. -= an interjec- 
tion, ‘ah’’ § = 


Itisi 

‘In the time of Yaou, at the win 


Q is quoted by Hen Shin, tinder 

m which is defined ^p, ‘a revolu- 

tion of the time.’ Gan-kwd defines it — 

|7I| ^ ^[j, ‘The citciiit of the four 

' Yaou does not speak 


seasons is calleil 
scientifically, but says that the loand year 
consists of SCO days. On this Gaubil obserres 
(Le Chou-kiiig, p. 7, n. 4), ‘AVe see tliat Yaou 
knew the Julian year of 365^ days ; tlje fourth 
year consists of 368 days. We see also diat 
tliey then intercalated some months to divide 
tile year into four seasons.’ But there is no- 
thing in the text to indicate that every fourth 
year was reckonetl 368 days. If it tiad been so, 
Yaou’s calendar would liave been tlie some as 
the J ulian, and there would have been no neces- 
sity for the intercalation of a month at certain 
regular periods which is indicated. We may 
well be surprised to find tliis ancient emperor 
of China speaking as lie does here, in the 24th 
century before Christ, with so close an approxi- 
mation to the correct length of the year. On 
this as gradoaliy ascertained in China with 
an increasing exactness, I shall quote the follow- 
ing note by the ediiors of Yuug-ching’s Shoo : — 

‘When it is said that tlie year consists of 366 
dsys, we are to onderstaud that Yaou was 
speaking in round numbers. The period in 
question is now called the value of tlic year. 
It lias been differently estimated by the astrono- 
mers of successive dynasties. 

‘ In tile Books of the Han dynasty’ [ended a.i>. 
263], ‘the circuit of the heavens is divided into 
; and a degree of tlie heavens is made to 
correspond to a day of the caiondar. At that 
time it was taken fur granted that a circoit of 
the heavens’ [a sidereal year] ‘was the same 
as a circuit of the year ’ [a tropical year]. 

‘Under the easteru Tsin dynasty ’ [a-d. 318 
— 420], ‘Yu He’ [died about the niidiAc of the 
4th century. T8‘ae Ch'in says that be was the 
^rtt to distinguish the sidereal year from the 
tropical, and to briiig fiwward the doctrine of 
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month do you fix the four seasons, and complete the determination of 
the year. Thereafter, in exact accordance with this, regulating the 
various oflScers, all the works of the year will be fully performed.” 


the precession of the equinoxes, which he 
estimated at one degree in 50 years] ‘ reckoned 
tlie circuit of the heavens ' [= the sidereal year] 
‘at 365".26, ratlier more than 3G5^, and the 
mreuit of the year’ [=the tropical year] ‘at 
S65.24 days ; rather less than 805^. 

‘ Under the Sung dynasty ’ [i.e^ the northern 
Sung, which succ^^ the TsinJ, ‘Ho Ching- 
t'een’ [about the middle of the 5th century] 
‘made another alteration in these reckonings, and 
estimated the circuit of the heavens at 3(^''3155, 
and the tropical year at 365.245 days. 

Under the Yuen dynasty, Kwoh Show-king’ 
[died A.D. 1316, at the age of 86], ‘on a com- 
parison of ancient and modem observations, 
fixed the circuit of the heavens at 865°.2575, and 
the tropical year at 365.2423 days. The accumu- 
lation of decimal figures, however, in both of 
these quantities’ [while the degree was made to 
correspond to a day] ‘made all calculations 
foond^ upon them difficult. 

‘Bat the philosopher Shaon ’ ; 

died a.D. 1017; his tablet has a place in the 
temples of Confucius], ‘in his 
adopted the number 360 as an arbitrary stand- 
ard, the circumference of the heavens being the 
basis of bis calculations. That being once 
fixed’ [at 360"], ‘it became comparatively an 
easy matter to deal with tlie other fractional 
quantities.’ [It must be observed that the 
phrase circuit or circumference of the 

heavens, here changes Us meaning; and the value 
assigned to it, in its former sense, of 365.2375, 
now to be reckoned in days, is as necessary to as- 
tronomical calculations as ever.] * Accoidingly, 
tlie calendar now published by autliority deter- 
mines tlie circumference of heaven to be 360° (a 
degree|containiiig60minutes, a minute 60 seconds 
and all the parts below continuing to be reckoned 
by 60); and the tropical year consists of 363 
days, 6 hours, 48 minutes, 45 seconds 4365. 
2421875). 

‘Tlirough successive ages, though the frac- 
tional parts hare been now a little more and 
now a little less, the determinations bare all 
been based on the round number in this Canon 
of Taou, and have aerved to illustrate it. As 
to the conjunctions of the sun and moon, deter- 
mining the changes and first days of months, 
and the conjunctions of the sun'and ’ (various 
fixed stars in) ‘the heavens, determining the 
equinoxes and solstices, — ^whereas the solar period 
and the lunations do not correspond, so that 
there arise what are called the surplus of the 
former and the deficiency of the latter, there is 
required the use of intercalation to make the 
four seasons come each in its proper place. 
This is the practice indicated in this Canon of 


Yaou, which constitutes it the model for all 
ages.’ 

Yaou certainly commanded his oflicers to nse 
intercalations ;-^iow they did so we cannot tell. 
Previous to the Han dynasty, Cliinese history 
does not furnish us with details on the subject 
of intercalation. In the time of that dyii., 
however, we find what is called tlie Metoiiic 
cycle well known. It is not mentioned as any 
discovery of that age. See the ‘ History of the 
Former Han’ by Pan Koo @1)> finW'^d 

about A.D. 86, in the ^ — ’."Jx, 

where the whole process is fully described. No 
doubt it came down to the Han from the Cliow, 
and was probably known in China long before 
Meton reformed the Atheniancalendaraccording 
to its principles, nm. 432. I abstract the follow- 
ing account from Woo Ch‘ing j^ ) of the 
Ynen dynasty’s Work on the Shoo A common 
year of 12 months of 30 days each, or 360 days, 
is assnnied. Not that tliere ever waa such a 
year in China, as Medbarst says by mistake 
(Shoo King, p. 8, note) ; but it is convenient to 
lay down tliat as tlie length of the year in order 
to exhibit tlie process of intercalation. Now, 
the sun makes his circuit of the heavens in S65 
days and -j, or 365 days and 235-940tlis (a day 
being divided into 940 parts). The year as 
determined by the sun, therefore, is 5 days and 
235-940th8 over 360, which excess is draomi- 
nated A synodic revelation of the 

moon, again, takes place in 29 days and 499- 
940tlis, 60 that 12 months = 354 days and 348- 
940th8, short of 360 by 3 days and 592-940ths, 

which deficiency is denominated 
Adding the excess and the deficiency, we have 10 
days and e27-940ths, the dhTerence of the two 
from 360 in one year. 

In the third year this amounts to 32 days 
and 601-940th8, when the first intercalation 
of one synodic period is supposed to be made, 
leaving 3 days and 102-940tlis nnabsorbed. 

In the sixth year there have accumulated 36 
days and 703-940th8, which a second intercala- 
tion reduces to 6 days and 204-940ths. A third 
intercalation in the ninth year would leave 9 
days and 306-040ths, which by the eleventh 
year would amount to 31 days and 80-940ths, 
reduced by intercalation to 1 day and 621- 
940th8. 

A fifth intercalation in the fourteenth year 
would leave 4 days and 623-940ths. 

A sixth in the seventeenth year would leave 
7 days and 726-940th8, which in the nineteenth 
year would amount to 29 days and 499-940th8, 
which the last intercalaticHi would exactly 
absorb. 
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9 III. The emperor said, “ Who will search out for me a man ac- 
cording to the times, whom I may raise and employ ? ” Fang-ts‘e 
said, “There is your heir-son Choo, who is highlj'^ intelligent.” The 
emperor said, “Alas! he is insincere and quarrelsome: — can he do.” 

10 The emperor said, “ Who will search out for me a man equal to 
the exigency of my affairs?” Hwan-tow said, “Oh! there is the 
minister of Works, whose merits have just been displayed in various 


It is to be obsenred that the above division 
of a day into 940 parts was different from tliat 
of tlie Han dynasty, and indeed only began to 
obtain in the time of the great Sung dyn. 
rractically, moreover, a month must be estima- 
ted by R whole number of days ; and Iieuce the 
Chinese have so many short muntits in the year 
of 29 days, whil e the rest are of 30 days. 

^ il W x> H A 

well {dven by Sze-ma Ts'ecn — ^ 

WX-WW'*'" 

hundred (w. all, the various) ‘officers,’ each 
offira having its special department of work. 
It is not said that He and Ho had any further 
charge of the officers beyond supplying them 
witlj a correct calendar. 

Ch. III. Thb asxiett of Yaou to fihd 
the eight hen fob the EXIGEA'CIES of the 
TWES, and ESPECIALiT THE BEST MAN, ON WHOM 
TO DEVOLVE THE THRONE: — ALL ILLCSTKATINO 
HIS FKEEDOX FBOM EVERT SELFISH CONSIDERA- 
TION. The events described in the prec. 6 
piUT. are referred by the compilers of Chinese 
history to the let a^ 2d years of Yaou’s reign ; 
but we really cannot say when they took place. 
Tar. 12 belongs to the 70th year of his reign ; 
par. 11 is referred with some probability to the 
61st ; the 10th must be of about the same date. 

Jr. 9. Took inquirts — prob. in open court— for 
on officer whom he may emphy in hiyh affairs. 
Wiat the affairs were we caunot know. Ma 
Yung thinks that by this time the four Hes 
and Hos were dead, and that one was wanted to 
enter on tbeir duties as ministers of the four 
seaaons. A meaning is thus found for as 

-Hb# ; but the view is to be rejected at 
once. Gan-kwd takes as «= ‘ these,’ 

and rannects the par. with the 8th, making the 
uiqniry to be for a premier to direct all the officers, 
and all the works of the year, (so also Ts'een); 
but tlie only connection between the parr, is 
of fragments brought together into the present 
oanoo. The matter must be left indeSiute. 


‘who.’ is here not a particle 

of exclamation, as hitherto, but a verb, = 

‘ to inquire for.’ as in p. 3, ‘to accord 

with.’ It is observed that in those times of wise 
antiquity, forceful control was not tlie way of 
sovereigns and ministers, but a cautious accord- 
ance with nature and circumstances. 

= ‘ to use.’ Fang-ts'e (Ying-t4 makes 

in the 2d tone) only appears here. He 
must have been a minister. Szc-ma Ts‘een 
for has =. ‘ to continue, 

to succeed ;’ and I have tnmslsted accordingly. 
Gan-kwo takes for the State so called, (see 
Ft. in. iv.), and for the title of its ruler, =« 
‘ count and Ying-ta says it seems to him un- 
natural for the emperor's son to be recommended 
and spoken of as here. But that only serves to 
exalt the character of Yaou, who was free firom 
the partialities of common men, that ‘do not 
know the wickedness of their own sons ’ (Great 
Learning, Comm. viii. 2). The difficulty would 
disappear, if we could suppose that Yaou is here 

proposing to resign his throne. . Pf is a 
particle of exclamation, intimating the speaker's 
decided dissent. 

P. 10. loo# ayain makes inquiry for a minister 
who might be equal to the management of his affairs. 

Such seems to be the meaning trf which is 
given by Gan-kw6 as»«^L. Ma Yung ex- 
plains it by W’ ‘ officers,’ as if it were a pHme 
miuistcr to be over all the other ministers, who 
was wanted. Hwan-tow and the K’ung- 

kung appear in the next Book, p. 12, as two of 
the four great criminals whom Shun dealt with. 

~f‘ is the name of the one’s office. In the 
next Book, p. 21, Shun calls Ching to the same. 
It is about = Minister of Works. Cb‘ing sup- 
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ways.” The emperor said, “Alas! when unemployed, he can talk; 
but when employed, his actions turn out differently. He is respect- 
ful only in appearance. See ! the floods assail the heavens.” 

The emperor said, “Oh! cAie/ 0 / the four mountains, destructive 
ill tlieir overflow are the waters of the inundation. In their vast 
extent tiiey embrace the mountains and overtop the hills, threaten- 
ing the heavens with tlieir floods, so that the inferior people groan 
and murmur. Is there a capable man, to whom 1 can assign the 
correction of this calamity ? All in the court said, “ Oh ! there is 


poaes that the Kung-kung here rras the 
* officer of the W aters.’ He had no doubt, aa we 
shall see, been employed to relieve the distress 
occasioned by the prevailing floods. is 

an exclamation, the opposite of indicating 
approrul and commendation. Choo He says 
that cannot be understood, 

but that tiie old view — as in the transl. — 
may be allowed to stand, Sze-ma Ts'een gives 
H wan-tow’s reply : — Aij 

Pj 1^, ‘to be still,’ = unoccupied. 

Gan-kwo explains it by =j^, ‘ to plan but that 
meaning only arises from the context here. 

is joined by Gan-kwd to the prec. 
characters : — ‘ He appears to be respectful, but 
his lieart is full of pride as if it would inundate 
the heavens.’ Dissatisfied with this, Ts'ae Chin 
declares the two characters to be unintelligible, 
and that they dropt into the text liere somehow 
from the next par. In the transl. 1 have follow- 
ed an art. on the passage in the 

which forms the 388th Book 
of the ^ Tlie writer starts 

from an intimation in the ‘ Annals of the Bam- 
boo Writings’ ^), that Taon 

in bis 19th year appoint^ the Kung-kung to 
the management of the Ho. That management 
had been on the whole unsuccessful. Tlte result 
was the existing state of inundation, to which 
Yauu in tire text points as evidence of the 
i-iULcr's iiicoiupetency. 


F. 11. The appointmeHt of KhnEa to rtmedf 
the distrese oceanoned hu an overjbncnu) flood. 
This overflow of waters has been (^ed by some 
western writers ‘ the deluge of Yaon ;* and it has 
been eudeavonied to identify it with the deluge 
of Noah. The descriptions m the classic, how- 
ever, will not permit this ; see on Ft. III. i. 

The emperor addresses himself to the 

literally ‘The four Mountains;’ — those 
mentioned in the next Book, par. 8, Tae-tsnng or 
Mount T‘ae on the east (in the present Shan- 
tung); Mount HwAng in the soath (in Hoo- 
nan); Monnt Hws in the west (in Shan-se); 
and Monnt Hfing, in the north. Those were 
central points in the empire, to which diflfbrent 
quarters of it were referred. In the text does 
Yaon address one great officer styled the chief 
of the fonr Mountains, or does he address the 
body of great officers in charge of the different 
quarters 7 Gan-kw6 held that the fonr Y5 were 
four individuals, the successors of the Hes and 
Hob, parr. 4-7. K‘ang-8hing thought that at the 
time of Yaou’s reign to which this par. belongs, 
the places formerly held by those Hes and Hos 
were filled by eight chiefs who are 

addressed. Choo He determined that only 
one roan was intended, the president of all the 
nobles of the empire, regnlator eff the relations 
between the court and its feudal retainers. To 
tins opinion I must give in my adhesion. It 
has its difficulties ; bnt when Yaou proposes to 
the gg in the next par., to take his place 
upon the throne, it is impossible to suppose timt 
more than one individual is denoted. 


(read Seang) 

‘the appearance of water in 
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K‘wan,” The emperor said, “ Alas! no, by no means I He is disobe- 
dient to orders, and tries to injure his peers.” His Eminence said, 

“ Well but Try him, and then you can have done with him.” 

The emperor said to KSvan, “Go; and be reverent!” For nine 
years he laboured, but the work was unaccomplished. 

12 The emperor said, “Oh! you chief of the four mountains, I have 
been on the throne for seventy years. You can carry out my ap- 
pointments; — I will resign my tiirone to you.” His Eminence said, 
“ I have not the virtue ; I should only disgrace the imperial seat ” 


•bnodiince,’ a sheet of water; as in prec. 
par,=.^^, ‘on all sides;’ ‘to cut with 
a knife,’ hence generally ‘ to injure.’ m 

>8 ezpl. by 2^, ‘great water,’ ‘water flooding, 
and destroying things.’ 

-TR is exp. by Woo Ching, ^ 1^, 
N fie, ‘ the people who lire in the low 
puces’ ; but the phrase, of not unfrcqnent occur- 
rence in the mouths of great men in the Shoo, 
denotes simply the people, in distinction from 

themselves. Observe the use of H . com- 
pleting the rhythm of the clause, and giving 
the force of a double nominative to the verb. 

‘aU;’ Cs., all in the court, 
not the only, but the other nobles with 

him. Of course it may be said that as the 
inquiry was addressed only to the T6, and the 

answer is prefaced by this character shows 
tliat Ys was a designation not of one but of many. 
But tho’ there were 4 or 8 Ys, I should under- 
•tand of others beside them; — so does Ying- 
t*, yet believing that the Y6 were four. 

K‘wftn was a minister of Yaou, the father of the 
great Yn ( ^ ), and diief of the state of Ts’nng 
(.^^'^1^), corresponding to the present Hoo-heen 
in the dep. of Se-ngan in Shen-se. 

neglect.’ Ch‘ing and Ma Yung both take the 
character so, and Ch‘ing would also read it as 


3d tone. It is merely a conceit, which is 
given in tlie ‘ what is round moves, 

and whatis8qnare(^^)stops,’sothat'^^ comes 
to mean ‘to disregard,’ or ‘to disobey!’ 

— the defines 

meaning which I don’t see how to understand 
here. 'Ts'ae Ch‘in says he does not understand 
the character. 'The rest of the Yo's reply is 
given more fully by Sze-ma Ts’een, — 

^misia- Chlng’s view is not so good 
— ’Try him. He is fit for this, though not for 
other duties, in which you need not to employ 
him.’ ‘ a year. For this, acc. to Ting ■ 

ta, in the Headyn. they subsequently used ; 
in the Shang, and in the Chow, 

— we may suppose that tho 
force of merges in that of 

P. 12. Yooh, having been 70 yvars on the 
throne, wishes to resign the administration of affairs 
to the worthiest, and Shun apjiears on the stage. 

the imperial We, was anciently simply 
= 1, used both by superiors and inferiors. It 
was one of the characteristic actions of the 
founder of the Ts’in dyn. to appropriate it 

to the sovereign. ^ ^ — 

‘ use, carry out my orders.’ = 

‘to yield, to resign.’ Ch‘ing takes it = 
‘to enter into.’ He interprets Yaou’s in- 
quiry thus, — ‘Among ali you princes is there 
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The emperor said, “ Point out some one among the illustrious, or set 
forth one from among the poor and mean.” All in the court said to 
the emperor, “ There is an unmarried man among the lower people, 
called Shun of Yu.” The emperor said, Yes, I have heard of him. 
What is his character?” His Eminence said, ‘’He is the son of a 
blind man. His father was obstinately unprincipled; his sf^-mother 
was insincere; his half brother Seang'was arrogant. He has been 
able, however, by his filial piety to live in harmony with them, and 
to lead them gradually to self-government, so that they no longer 
proceed to great wickedness.” The emperor said, “ I will try him! 


one, who, acting in harmany with things and 
obeying tlie orders of Heaven, can enter in and 
occupy my throne, discliarging the duties tliat 
devolve ou the emperor ? ’ This is very far- 
fetched. it is found in a note in the 
whose own version of tlie passage is decisively 
in favour of what is now the common view: — 

— ^TsVen lias with substantially the 

same meaning. ^ (a verb)>=J^, ‘to 

recommend;’ ^ (an adj,>=.^ ^ ‘tiiosc 


already higli and distinguished.’ 

K , ‘ men small and mean.’ Yaon 
wants to fliid the worthiest, in whatever social 
position. jljlp — in the former par., 

‘ aiV and not as t;li‘ing tiiiiilis, ‘ the chiefs of 
the princes.’ ^^is espL by ; — • All said to 


the cmiieror.’ 



Ts‘e.n iuis it ^ ^ 

— see on the title of neat 


Part. — ‘ the son of a blind man.’ 

Gan-kwb says that Stiun’s fattier was not phy- 
sically blind, but mentally and morally, so that 
people spoke of him as if he were really blind. 


and he received the design.vtioii of Koo-sow 
( ). It may liave been so, but the general 
belief of antiquity, and the languiige of the text 


are not to be received in otiier than their natural 
significancy on mere surmise. 

‘ motlicr ;’ not Shun’s real mother, bat liis 
step-mother. Sze-ma Tsx*en says so in express 

terms. \ larmony.’ It is not 

easy to say whctlicr we should take it actively 
— ‘to bring tliem to harmony,’ or intransitively — 
‘to live in harmony witli them.’ Tlie usage of 
tile term in the next Rook is in favour of the 
former view. properly ,=steum.’ But 

steam ascends and diotcs forward ; hence here 
move by gradual progress to 
se-If-govcrnuient.’ ’Tiie accomit here given of 
the influence wliich Shun liad produced on his 
parcnls and brother is not borne out by the 
statements in Jleiicius, Book V. Pt. I, i. and ii. 

— * I will test him,’ of 
‘ Let me test him.’ Tlie U lias a peculiar force, 
which neitlier Premare in ids Grammar, nor 
htorriwin, Metiliui st, or Williams, in their Pic- 
tioriaries, lias pointed out. The usage is spcci- 
. fled in K'aiig-he’s dictionary, but with no furtlicr 
; explanation than tliat H is tlien *a particle. 


] helping tlie sense.’ It gives to the wliole sen- 
i teuce a li.df hortatory, Inilf impemtiTe force. 
I . X****** '•’o'dd test Sliun. and a very strange 

trial it was to which lie put tiiiii. It impresses 
my iniiul w ith grave doubts as to the trustwor- 
tliiness of tlic whole liistory. As it stands, it 
shows us one thing,— -that polygamy bad at this 
i early time obtained among the Chinese. 
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I will wive him, and then see liLs behaviour with my two daugliters.” 
On this he gave orders, and sent down his two daughters to the 
north of the Kwei, to be wives in the family of Yu. The emperor 
said to them, “ Be reverent! ” 


From ^5 to the end, I have translated 
according to CUoo He’s view of the passage — 
that down to JWf-* we have Yaou's 
words ; from to what he did ; 

i at the end were addressed to 


and that the 

his daugliters. Hie construction is not easy ; 
but the inteipetation of Gan-kwB, and that of 
Keang Shing in the pres, dyn, make confusion 

worse confounded. (3d tone), — ‘ to give 

a daughter to a man to wife.’ 

* example/ ‘behaTiour.* The names of 

Yaou*8 two daughters are said to have been 

TVb-uvn^ and Neu-ytng (T^ 

‘The former,’ says Woo CliMng, ‘became Shim’s 
wife, and the other his concubine.’ But this is 
said, applying the ways of subsequent times to 


j Yaou's age. Wc cannot acknowledge any in- 
feriority of the oue to the other, 

‘ to be wife to)' applies equally to both. Tlie 
is a small stream in Slian-se, rising where 
the two depp. of P‘ing-yang 
P‘oo-chow j||) border on each other, and 
flowing southwards to the llo is 

defined ‘the north of a stream;’ or it may lie, 
tlicre was a siiinllcr stream so called, ivliieh 
flowed into the Kwei, not far from its junction 
with the Ho A note on the in Yuiig- 

ching’s Shoo says that there is such a stream 
so called, but that people may have been led by 
the text of the Classic to give it tliat name 
Here was the dwelling-place of Sbun. 
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I. Examining into antiquity, we find that the emperor Shun was 
called Oh‘ung-hwa. He corresponded to the fwmer emperor; was 
profound, wise, accomplished, and intelligent. He was mild and re- 
spectful, and entirely sincere. The report of his mysterious virtue 
was heard on high, and he was appointed to occupy the imperial 
Seat. 


Tmjs OF THE Fast. — ^Tu is the 

dynastic designation of Shun, as T‘ang was that 
ofTaon. It does not appear so clearly, how- 
erer, how it came to be so. Ts‘ae ChHn, after 

K'ang-shing, says that was the or 
family name of Shun. Wang Snh said that it 
Was the name of a place or country 
held to bare been the prea district of 
in the dep. of i** Shan-se. Some think 

that Taou, after majrying his daughters to 
Shun, appointed him chief oS this State (see the 

M Snoted M ^ 0 ’ 

the 70th year at Yaou’s reign); but this is in- 
consistent with the first mention of Shun to 
Taou, in-the pcec. Book. It is commonly held 
ihat Slum’s ancestors had been lords of the 


principality of Yu to the time of bis fathor, who 
somehow lost his patrimony and was reduced to 
the rank of a private man. It may have been 
so, and the old title would continue to be che- 
rished, though witliuut the accessories that made 
it valuable. As to the history of the family of 
Yu, there is ranch difiRculty in tracing it Men- 
cius, Book IV. Ft. II. i., tells us that Shun was 
of the wild tribes of the east, bom iu Choo-fung. 
Sze-ma Ts‘een makes him descended from 
Hwang-te through the emp Chuen-heQh. But 
as Yaou was also descended from Ilwang-te 
through the emp. K'flh, Yaou and Shun must 
have had the same surname, and the idea of the 
one marrying his daughters to the other is so 
abhorrent to Chinese notions of propriety, that 
Choo Ete denounces Xs'een’s geneal<^ as highly 
injurious to the fame of tte sages. As Siun 
a^ the ladies would be cousins about ten 
times removed, a foreigner cannot sympathize 
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with tlie horror exprcsse*! at the thought of 
their union. From tlie ^ 
and tlie it appears 

that there was, or .at iesist that in the time of 
the Chow dyn. it was believed there was, high 
Up among Shun’s ancestors, one of the name of 
M6h (^^), 'who no place in Ts'ecn’s gene- 
alogy ; and some, discrediting entirely the ac- 
count in the “ Historical Retiords," would fix on 
this Msh as being the progenitor of Shun, chief 
of the principality of Y u, and not of the lineage 
of Hwang-te. — I have given these details to 
illustrate the many uncertainties that attend 
questions relating to Chinese antiquity. 

Titus op, xhd Displtes abolt, the Book. 

— ‘ The Canon of Shun.’ For the charac- 
ters themselves, see on the title of the Canon 
of Yaou, and on par, I of that Book. This Canon 
is all found, with the exception of the first par, 
both in the texts of Fuh-sliang, and of Gan- 
kw8. Fuh-sliaug, however, taught it as a part 
of the preceding Canon, and those who now 
deny the authenticity of the Books additional 
to bis have no Canon of Shun in their editions. 

On this question it may be oliserved : — ^First, 
the ancient preface to the Classic sliows that 
there were originally two C.anons — that of Yaou, 
and that of Shun — distinct from each other. 

Secondly, about one half of the Book, as we 
have it, might very well belong to the Canon 
of Yaou, the parr. 2—12 being all occupied with 
the trial of Shun and his doings as acting 
emperor, while Taou was yet alive. Par. 2, 
moreover, follows naturally the last par. of the 
prec. Book. 

Thirdly, from par. 14th to the end we have 
the doings of Shun as emperor, which can with 
no propriety form a part of the Canon of Yaou. 

The natural oondnsion from these points is, 
that in the Canon of Shun we have the whole 
or a part of what was anciently and properly so 
called, and another portion which has ^n 
improperly separated from the Canon of Yaou. 
The ^00 has still its two Teen, but the point 
at dhriaion between them has bwn incorrectly 
marked. 

It accords with this condosion, that Mencius, 
Bk. Y. Ft. I. iv, quotes par. 13, as from the 
Canon of Yaou. Other similar quotations of 
portions of the first part of the Book arc 
adduced. No quotation of any par. of the 
second part, as bdonging to the Canon of Taon, 
can be found. 

In the ‘Historical Becords’ 

immediatdy after the account of Ysou’s 
death, as in par. 13, there follow various accounts 
of Shm^ — legendary, indeed, in their character, 
but having the sanction of Mencius, Bk. V. Ft. 
I. L, e( al . — which are not now found in the Canon 
of the Classic. No doubt, the original and less 
yanuMsy versimi of those accounts formed, before 
the dyn. of Tsln, part of the Shoo ; and so much 
of the Canon of Shun I believe to be lost. S^ 
an attempt by Maou K‘e-Ung to reconstruct 
the whde, appended to his 

It it more difikult to come to a condusion on 
another qiiesti<», with which that about the 


Biyision of the Canons has been unnecessarily 
complicated, — the question of the 

GtSl'IXENESS OF THE FIBST PABAGRAPII. 
These twenty-eight cliaracters have a history 
of their own. Fuh-sliang knew nothing of 
them, nor is it clear that Gan-kw6 did. Had 
he found tliem among tlie other portions of the 
Shoo wliic'i were recovered from the wall of 
Confucius’ house, the two Canons must have 
been from tlie first accurately divided by them, 

“When the work of Gan-kw8 was first present- 
ed to the Government, as containing the Shoo 
in larger measure than Fuh-shang's Books, by 
Mei Tsih sometime iu tlie beginning 

of the eastern Tsin (^mifortunately, the Histories 
of tile Tsin dynasty are some of them lost. Tlie 
‘ Book of Tsin ’ from which K'uiig Ying-ta 
quotes Ills account of Tsili does not now exist ; 
and it does not seem possible to ascertain the 
year when Gan-kw6’s work was authoritatively 
recognized], this paragraph was wanting. 

During the dyn. of the Soutliem Ts‘e (J^ 
in A.D. 497, one Yaou Fang-hiiig 
found ‘in a large ship’ 

Ying-tS; in tlie ‘Books of the 
Suy dynasty [A.n. 589-C17], however, it is said 
that Fang-hing 

in a large jj^j. That character is given in tlie 

diet, as used synonymously with “copy 
of Gan-kw6’s Canon of Shun with the par. 
complete. He memorialized the Government 
on ms discovery, and acc. to Maou K‘e-ling, 
divided the Canons as we now have them. Not 
even yet, however, was the par. publicly recog- 
nized. Soon after the presentation of his 
niemoriai, Fang-Iiing was put to death ; aud the 
matter continued undecided till the early part 
of the reign of the first Suy emperor, when 
another copy was found containing the sentences 
in question. 

This late recognition of the introductory 
portion of Shun’s Canon jnstifies-a suspicion of 
its genuineness. On the otlier hand, Yiug-ta 
says that, while Mei Tsih’s copy wanted this 
par, they supplied it from Wang Snh and Fan 
King, the former of whom had written on all 
the classic, and the latter specially on this 
Canon. (See the list of Books on the Shoo, in 
the time of the Suy dyn.) Now Wang Suli died 
A.D. 259, himself an adherent of the House of 
Wei (^^), yet before the final extinction of the 
Han. 'The industry of critics has also discover- 
ed portions of the par. in the remains of writers 
prior to Suh. Maou K‘e-Ung quotes especially 
from Wang Ts'an 

and from Wang Yen-show more 

tlian half a century earlier ; and contends that 
the par. must have been with the rest of the 
Canon deciphered by Gan-kw6. Against this 
CMiriusiou has to be put the fact of the improper 
division of the Canons, which I have pointed 
out. My own opinion is that some such par. 
did originally belong to the Canon of Shun. 
Tlie fact of the Canon of Yaou, and tlie Coimsels 
of Kaou Yaou (to say nothing of the Counsels 
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2 II. SAun carefully set forth the beauty of the five cardinal duties; 
and they came to be univei'sally observed. Being appointed to be 
General Regulator, the affairs of each department were arranged in 
their proper seasons. Having to receive tAe princes from the four 


of Yu), being so prefaced, renders it all but 
certain that this Book had a similar introduc- 
tion. Fortiong of this floated about iinioiig 
scholars from one source aud another, niui 
gradually coalesced into the par. rrliich we now 
have. Maou K e-ling is the best defender of 
its genuineness, in the second chai>tcr of his 
^ ^ ^eainst it, see the 

60th art. in the 

YenJO-keutP^]^). 

CosTESTS OS' THE BooK. The meagre and 
misleading account of the Book given iu tlie )>rc- 
fatory notice of it has lieeu pointed out. Looking 
at the Canon as it is now edited, wc inay coii- 
Tenieutly divide it into six chapters ; — the first, 
cunt. par. 1, describing Shun’s virtues and 
advancement; the sccoml, cunt. parr. '2-i, de- 
scribing Vaou’g trial of Shun, and resignation 
to him of tile adiniiiistration of affairs; tlie 
third, font. parr. 5-11, describing tlie acts of 
Shun as Yaou’s vicegerent ; the fourtli, parr. 13 
and 14 describing the demise of Yaou, and ac- 
cession of Shun^ to the tiiroiie ; the fifth, ]iarr. 
1&-27, describing Sima's choice of ministers, 
and other arrangeiuents ; sikI tlic sixth, par. 28, 
recording his death. As Yaou was the subject 
of the last Book, so is Shun of this. 

Ch. I. Tub sagelt viarrEs of Shcx, axi> 
HIS consequent ADTASCENENT to DtONlTT. On 
tile coustr. of , and on 

0 ^0’ ^ Book, p. 1. When 

is taken as descriptive of Shun, and 
not as his name, the interpretation is — ‘ tliere 
VOS anew a display of virtue in Iiim equal to that 
of Yaou.’ of course 

is Yaou. ‘ to stop up ;’ tlien, 

‘fill up,’ and licuce, ‘wliat is solid,’ ‘solidity.’ 
It is observed by Chin Hh-show f S' 
of the Sung dyn.), that in the times of T'aiig 
and Yu they bad not yet the character 
tinceritff, and tliat that is the meaning conveyed 
here by 

‘dark and hidden.’ An ol>j. is taken to the 
genuineness of the whole par. from the jdirasc, 
wliich belongs to the school of Taouisui. No 
doubt it is a common phrase with 'Taouists, but 

1 do not see why other writers might not use it 
also to express tho idea of ‘niysteriuua virtue.’ 

■JJ* ‘ascended and was heard of,’ 


i.e., came to ti>e ears of Yaou. 75 

lafe — acc. to 'fs’ae Ch*!!!, is simply 
^ 1 ^ ‘office,’ or ‘offices,’ with reference to 
the various posts in which Shun was tested. 
Such an interpr. supposes tile pur. to be in its 
proiwr place; but it bus been shown tiiat it 
should stand after par. 13, and = the throne, 
tile imperial Seat. 

Cn. II. Shun pullt satisfying Yaoc’s 

HOPES IS VAHIUI'S OFFICES, THE EHFEUOE AFTE8 
THKEE TEAKS COHUITS TO Ilia THE ENTIRE 
ADMINISTRATION OF AFFAIRS. F. 2. It IS 

supposed that Shun, after receiving the eiiiiH!- 
i ror’s two d.nighter 3 in marriage, rnle'd his house 
I well, aud 5'auu proceeded to try him. first as min- 
ister of Instmetion. ‘ to beau- 

tify.’ Some expl it by 5 ^, ‘ to harmonize.’ 

‘the five Canons,’ — what are 
elsowliere called aifc. ‘ the five lessons,’ and 
‘ the five constant iluties,’ the virtues 
belonging to the fire social relations of liiisband 
aud wife, father and son, sovereign and subject, 
elder aud younger brother, aud friends. 

Thereafter Shun Q :j^, ‘was intro- 

duced into the office of Gencr^ Kegulntor.’ 

‘to consider,’ ‘to calculate,’=^^. W 

expresses the regulation of the business of all 
the officers.’ The office of General Kegulator 
is not heard of in subseqent dynasties. T'hat 

of or premier corresponded to it under 

tlie Cliow. It is said in tlio ‘Historical 

liccords’ that in discharging the duties of 
minister of Instruction, tihun cmploycil the 

services of ‘tlie eight good men’ 

descended from Eaou-sin (.0j or tho 

enip. K‘ah, whom Yaou had not been able to 
employ; and in the office of prime minister, 
tluit be availed himself of the help of the ' eight 
triumphant ones’ descended from 

Kaou-yang(^ ^ ^), or the emp Chnen- 

hetth. 'The same thing is found in the 
Why may we not suppose that such legends, 
existing in the ancient documents, were pur- 
posely tviected by Coufucius himself? 
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quarters of the empire, they all were docilely submissive. Being 
sent to the great plains at the foot of the mountains, amid violent 
wind, thunder, and rain, he did not go astray. 

8 The emperor said, “Come, you Shun. I have consulted you on 
all affairs, and examined your words, and found that your words 
can be carried into practice ; — vow for three years. Do ypu ascend 
the imperial throne. ” Shun wished to decline in favour of some 
4 one more virtuous, and not to consent to be successor. On the first 
day, of the first month, however^ he received Yaou’s retirement from 
the imperial duties in the temple of the Accomplished ancestor. 


Shun was finally tried as the president of 
the nobles, in the office of the Sze Td (p^ 

^ ^ 

and also ‘ to receive a guest,’ ‘ to act the host’ 
This is its sense liere. Ch'ing read it in the 3d 

tone, as if it had been , — ‘ to act 

the host at the four ga tes,’ to receive the 
nobles coming from the different quarters. So, 
Ha Yung. Keang Shing says ingeniously that 
the four gates were those of the or 

Hall of Audience. The ‘ Historical Records ’ 
have a legend of Shun’s banishing away * the 
four bad ones’ connection with 

the duties of this office. It is difficult to 
know what to think of the last part of the 

par. is expl. by Ch’ing as lll>$;.‘the 


foot of a mountain.’ The ‘ Historical Records ’ 
take the account literally as in the transl. 
Ixiuking at the phrase j^, follow- 
ing so close upon Q it is natural 

to interpret it in tlie same way, as indicating 
Shun’s appointment to some office. This Gan- 
kw6 has done, and after him Wang Suh. They 

‘ Lull means to record. Taon appointed Shun 
to an honourable and distinguish^ office, that 
he might record the govt, of the empire with 
its myriad springs.’ This might be admitted 
as a good enough explanation of the phrase, 
but the sequel about the wind and rain cannot 
he made to harmonize with it. See in the 


various attempts to explain the passage^ 
aU unsatisfactory. 

P.3. ‘toconsultabont.’ TJf 

is in the sense of ‘you.’ JUS” 

‘ to come to, result in.’ The paraphrase of Uio 
‘Daily Dessons’ puts gQ and in the past 
complete tense: — ‘Formerly, when I called you 
to employment, I consult^ you on what you 
would do, and examined the plans you laid be- 
fore me.’ But why should we suppose that the 
two had not been in frequent intercourse all 
along ? Ch’ing strangely takes the ‘ three years’ 
to be three years subsequent to Sbua’s receiving 
the nobles of all quarters. 'Tlie last clause 
might also be translated — ’ Shun declined on the 
ground of his virtue’s not being equal to the 
succession.’ 

P. 4. This demission of the actual conduct 
of affairs is referred to the 73d year of Yaou’s 

reign. IE Jl 0 on p. 14. 

Here (in this sense often, but not necessarily, 

read in the 1st tone) ^ = ‘tbe first month;’ 

± 0 = ’ the first day.’ This has been dis- 
puted but without reason ; see the remarks of 
Lin Che-k’e ^ •^) in the ^ |^. 

Certainly, if this natural interpr. of p ^ 
jected, we are altogether at sea as to its mean- 
ing. intimates that ‘now Yaoo 

ended bis imperial administration, and Shun 
undertook it ’ (so, Ts’ae Ch’in). 

Wfl must be understood in the temple of,’ or 
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5 III. He examined the gern-adorned turning sphere, and the gem. 
transverse tube, that he might regulate the seven Directors. 

6 Thereafter, he sacrificed specially, but with the ordinary forms, to 


* before tbe shrine of, the accomplished ancestor.’ 
By this ancestor must be intended the indiridnal 
to whom Vaon traced his possession of tlie 
tlirone, — perhaps Hwang-te. Ma, Tong under- 
stood by jj[^ Heaven, saying that * Heaven 
is the Father (]^) trho beautifies all things, 

and therefore is called would 

give a good meaning; but had it been intended, 
the text would have been different. K’ang- 
shing thought that Vaou had a Hall of audience 

and worship, called corresponding to 

the ^ of the Chow dynasty, the several 
parts of which were dedicated to ‘the five Tes,' 
the Gods or divine powers presiding over nature ; 
and that was tlie name of the hall of the 

*r^)> ** 

tlie whole, intending the whole structure. This 
view comes to be substantially the same with 
that of JUi Yung. The belief of five Tes was 
long posterior to the times of Yaou and Shun. 

Ch. hi. l/ABOUBS AKD ADHlKISTBaTION OF 
ShITH OCCDFTIKO TH* THBOHE AS VICEGISBBKT OF 


Yaoc. F. 5. Astronomical labours. 


IE 



‘ to examine,’ as in the Canon of Yaou, 


p. 7. is the^ name of some kind of 

gem ; the ptulicular kind can hardly be ascer- 


tained. 


is given in the diet, as being 


‘the name of an instrument,’ with a 
reference to this passage. Ts'ae Chin takes 
thechar. as=.;j^, ‘a spring,’ ‘a contrivance.’ 


We can easily understand that the was an 
addition of subsequent times to both characters. 
Fnh-shang seems to have read ‘the 

turning contrivance’ (see his ‘Preface to the 
Siioo,’ and Keang Shing, in he.). There is no 
difference about tbe reading of the next two 
characters, whiidi mean ‘the gem transverse,’ 
and the -|y there will justify the same in the 
two previous cnaracters. According to Ts‘ae 
Ch'in, following the ancient interpreters, Gan- 
kws, Ch'ing, and Ma Yung, the four characters 

describe a kind of arraillary sphere, the 
representing the revolution of the heavens, and 
the ‘ transverse ’ being a tube mode of a precious 
stone, and placed athwart the sphere, for the 
purpose of celestial observation. Earlier than 
Gan-kwb. a different view seems to have obtained. 


Fnb-shangsays: — ‘What was the 

means to revolve; and means a spring, 
what is minute. That whose own motion is 
very small, while the movements which it 
produces are great, is what is called here 
m The words denote the north pole ’ (f^ 
Keang-shing says he approves 
of this view, but taking tbe fonr characters to 
be a description of the ‘ Great Bear,' called in 
Chinese the ‘Northern Feck’ The 

‘ handle ’ is the ‘ transverse ’ of the classic, 


‘ is the name still given to m Duhhe of Ursa 


Major ; to Dnhhe ; and to 

Alioth. Ihis explanation is marked by simpli- 
city, but tlie text of tbe classic will not admit 
of it. The writer must have had some con- 
structed instrument in his mind’s eye. He 
Guignes observes that the details are very 
singular for the time to which they refer, and 
asks whether astronomy had then made so 
much progress (Le Chou King, p. 13, note). 
But the existence of instruments of the char- 
acter indicated is in accordance with the as- 
tronomical knowledge which we have seen that 
Yaou possessed. With regard to the form of 
Shun’s sphere, it was no doubt very simple. 
The figure in Yung Ching’s Shoo, said to repre- 
sent it, is all of modem device. 

The object of Sbun’s labours on the sphere and 
tube was ‘to regulate “moke uniform”) 

the seven Governments.’ By these j|^ Ma 
Tung understood the seven stars of the Great 
Bear. K‘ang-shing said they meant ‘ spring, au- 
tumn, winter, and summer, astronomy, geogra- 
phy, and anthropology’ (see Ke.ang Shing, iu he). 
These opinions may be set aside at once. The 
consent of later times is all but universal to the 
view of Gau-kwb, that the seven governments 
were the sun, the moon, and the five planets. 
Mercury, Veiins, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, each 
of which had its own rules of government. 
According to this, we ought to translate 
‘the seven regularly govcnietl Bodies.’ But we 
have seen that the study of astronomy in those 
early times was all for practical purposes. The 
motions of the heavenly bodies were ascertained, 
to be a help to the movements of the goveni- 
nieiit on earth. I prefer therefore to render the 
terms by ‘ the seven Directors.’ 

F. 0. Acts of rtlighus Korship. 

‘ upon this,’ ‘ thereafter.’ Gan-kwS (especially 
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God ; sacrificed purely to the six Honoured mes; offered their ap- 
propriate sacrifices to the hills and rivers; and extended hb worship 
to the host of spirits. 

He called in all the five tokens of gem; and when the month was 
over, he gave daily audience to the chief of the four Mountains, and 
all the Fastors, finally returning the tokens to the several nobles. 


as eJUiotuidod by Ying-til) makes the char, 
follow in logical sequence from the prec. par., 
as if Shun liud discovered by his examination 
of the he.-ireuly bixliss, that Yaon’a nrging him 
to occupy the tlirone was from Ueavcn, and 
immediately he proceeded to announce bis 
compliance to all superior spiritual powers. 


) p^ , and are the names of differmit 


sacrifices, denotes a sacrifice offered to the 


Highest, on an extraordinary oocarioii, which 
chanicteristic is fuiiitly indicateil in the name, 
being «= ‘of a sort,* ‘ a class.* Hence K'ang- 
sliing says that Sliun now sacrificed to Shang 
Te at the round mound, t.e., at the place and 
with the ceremonies appropriate to the imperial 
worship of Heaven at tlie winter solstice. By 
we are to understand God, the supreme 
Bulvr. It is not till we come down to the 
times of the Chow dyn. that anything can be 
discovered to leail us to think of Shang Te as 
utlier than one and aupreiiic. During the Chow 
tliere grew up the doctrme of five Tes, some- 
times re]ircsented as distinct from Shang Te, 
and sometimes as different manifestations of 
Him. It has not, however, maintained itself. 
K'ang-sliing’s view of the name here has been 
indicated above. Ma Yung held tliat Shang Te 
was ‘The supreme One’ *)» the 


Kccoid of Rites, jlS •», Ft. iv. 4. nie whole 


of his comment is:— ^ ^ •, jj^ ^ 

’i'e is the great One; his spirit trecupies tlie 
palace of Tsze-wei ’ celestial space about the 
pi>le3, ‘the most distinguished of the heavenly 
fencers ' The blending of astrological fancies 
with the classical truth apfiears in it. Wang 
Siih nuide Shang Te here simply to be synony- 
mous with Heaven ; and Gan-kwS hiinseif had 
definol the name as Heaven and the five 


presented ; hut this view cannot be sustained. 
Tlie word applies to a sacrifice offered, ‘with 
purity and reverence.’ Who the ‘six Honoured 
ones * were, it is not possible to ascertain. Fuh- 
Eiiang and his earlier followers held that, titongh 
six were mentioned, only one Being or Power 
was iutended, — a sort of plastic influence, work- 
ing between lieaven and earth and the four 
cardinal points (see Sun Sing-yen, in be.) Subse- 
quently every interpreter had his own view, as 
may te seen in Ying-ta. Acc. to Gan-kwiv, 
followed by W ang Suls the six Honoured ones 
are ‘the seasmis, cold and heat, the sun, the 
moon, the stars, and drought.’ Of course wc 
must understand that the emp. sacrificed to 
certain spirits, ruling over these phenomena and 
things, and residing probably in different star^ 
is the name of sacrifices offered to the 
Uitls and streams. 'I'hc sacrificer would prolnv 
bly tool: loicard* the quarter wliere each monntain 
or stream was situated. We are to understand 
that ‘the hills and rivers’ were all throughout 
the empire, not the more famous of them only, 
but all, with their presiding spirits. 

Finally, Shun did homage to ‘tlie herd of 
spirits,’ — all spirits of heaven, earth, and men, 
not included in the above thm clanses ; — ‘ to 
mounds, dykes, plains, forests, and the sages 
and worthies of ancient times.’ So says Ying- 
ta, who points out also how, in thus sacriflei^ 


to ‘all spirits’ ( 1 ^ ^i$)> Slrun was exercising 
an imperial prerogative. Sncli was the 
solemn wursliip of Shnn, a sage, a perfect man, 
Hccunliiig to the Chinese ideal. It was offered 
in the year n.c. 2283, so soon had men departed 
from the truth of God, and added to His 
worship of iheir own inventions. 

F. 7. Slimi yiVes aKditnce to tke noUet of tie 


empirt, and coi(/inm t/itm in their Jufi. 


3L 


, — ‘ the five gem-signets. ’ — ^It is difficult to 
get a wonl exactly corresponding to Med- 


doubt hut 

Shang Te is here the name of the true Gml ; 
but the trutli concerning Him and His worship 
had iK-eii perverted even in tlrU early time, ns 
appears from the otlier clauses of the paragraph. 

is sni^poscd by Ching K-ang-shing 
to te connected with ’ smoke,’ and have 
telercuce to the burnt sacrifices which were 


hnrst transl. it by ‘ sceptre.’ 'The fiefs of tlie 
empire were divided into five classes, the chiefs 
of which were known respectively bythe titles of 
Kung, How, Fih, Tszc, and Kan (see Mencius, 
Bk. V. Ft. 11. ii.); so it was in the Cliow dyn., 
and there was an arrangement, the same or 
similar, in the earliest times. Each ruler, on 
obtaining his appointment from the emperor, 
received a tokeu, differing in size and form 
according to the rank. This lie kept, and 
brought with him wheaever be appeared at 
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8 In the second month of the year, he made a tour of inspection 
eastwards, as far as Tae-tsnng, where he presented a hurnt-offering to 
Heaven, and sacrificed in order to the hills and rivers. Thereafter 
he gave audience to the nobles of the East, putting in accord their 


court. The separate tokens were so constructed 
that they fitted into a sort of frame kept in the 
imperial treasury, by which their genuineness 
was tested, so that an impostor might in tliis 
way be detected The token lield by tlie Kung, 
or nobles of the higliest rank, was called 

a* ; that of the Horn, ; of the 

PA, j of the Taze, and of the 

^ 

Shun's accession to the 
administration of the empire, it was necessary 
that all the nobles should have their appoint- 
ments oouflrmed by him. 

There is a difficulty with the interpreUtion 
of mn- R is taken as<=^^^, so that 
the phrase *= ‘ when a month w.as completed.’ 
That month is understood to be the first month 
of tlie year after liis acces-sion. The sumnmns 
had been sent to the nobles, and at the expiry 
of a month they began to arrive. The 

were the cliiefs of the nobles in the different 
I^vinces, the lord -lieu tenants, whose official 
chief again was the m To them Shun 

gave daily audience on the subject of the diflft. 
nobles, whom they would introdnee, and who 
were Aen sent back with their tokens to their 
various fiefs, to maintain the authonty of the 
vic^ient. 

P. 8 . Tours o/ Inapec^on. tjS ap- 

pears in Mencius, I. Pt. II. iv. 5, ei al, as ^ 

aa ‘perambulated the Charges ^c 6 s noblu.’ j 
To what year this first tour is to be referred 
cannot be determined. Ma Tnng held that it 
was tlie oth year after Shun undertook the 
govt. Gan-kwb again makes it the same as that 
in which he confirmed the nobles. The arranged 
chronoL places it in the year after, the 74th 
of Yaon's reign. Perhaps it was so. In 
nuUcing the circuit. Shun first travelled east, as 
far as called elsewhere and now 

1 1 J, B le to the north of the district city of 
T'ac-gan 7 ^) in thedep. of the same name 


in Shan-tnng [Xat. .8fi"30', N. Lon. 1“, E- Med.] 
Tliis mount. wa.s deemed the first of all tliu 
hills of China, and therefore it has the epithet 
of or ‘ Honourable * When his work was 
done here. Shun went to the South. 

— Gan-kwo and Ma Yung take 

actively : — he returned the five instrnments of 
gem.’ I have followed them. K'ang-shing 
takes it iuxrans., and supposes that Shun re- 
turned to the capital and sacrificed a single vic- 
tim at the end of each tour. Choo He. foil, of 
course by Ts ac Ch'in and others, also takes it 
Intrans.. but wiihout suppos. a return to the 
cap. Shun simply turns back from his eastward 
course, and goes in another direction. They 
also suppose that the text, has got transposed, 

and read H 

immediately after There is no 

necessity for such a violent measure, if we take 
actively, as I have done. From mount 
T-ac, Shun proceeded to the Southern mountain, 
generally supposed to have been mount Hwang 

(^^)> 30 Is to the north of the dis. dty of 
liwang-san IlwSng chow dep. 

Hoo-nan [Lat. 37^0', N., Lon. i'lo’, 
AI^.]' This has been thouglit too remote, 
and other hills not so far south have been fixetl 
on. From mount Hwang, Shun trav. west 
to the Western mountain, or mount Hwa 

^J). caUed T'aediwa ( 3 ^ ||) in the ‘ Tribute 
of Yu.’ It is 10 ft south of the dis. city of 
Hwa-yin (^t in Shen-se, dep. of Sc-ngsn. 
[Lat. 34'3orN.r^n- 6 ’*)', W., Med.]. From 
the west, be proc. north, to the Northern moun- 
tain. or mount Hiing j [ |X considered, in 
the sacrificial statutes of the pres, drn., to be 
30 Is to the south of Hwan-chow dis. 
dep. of Ta-t'ong ®), in Shan-se [Lat. 
37*30', N, Lon. 3‘W)', W^Alcd.] From the 
north he ret. to the cap., which wu at no 
g.eat distance, in the pres. dep. of P-ing-yang 
(4^ in Shan-sc ; and there be sacrificed a 
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seasons and months, and rectifying the days ; he made uniform the 
standard tubes, the measures of length and of capacity, and the steel- 
yards; he regulated the five classes of ceremonies. As to the several 
articles of introduction, — the five instruments of gem, the three 
kinds of silk, the two living animals, and the one dead one, when 
all was over, he returned the five instruments. In the fifth month, 
he made a similar tour to the south, as far as the southern moun- 
tain, observing the same ceremonies as at Tae. In the same way, in 


bull in the temple of the I 

Cultivate<l ancestor, annonneing the completion I 
of his circuit. is probably the same 

as ^11- p. 4. So, Gan-kwo and K'ang- 
shiog. 

On arriving at each of his halting places, 
Shun first pres, a burnt-offering to Heaven. 

lit., = ' firewood.’ On the altar a pile of 
wo^ wiis reared, on which the victim^ and 
other offerings were placed. The practice is 
the same at tlio pres. day. The old interp. 
placed no comma after hut placed one after 
Choo He pointed at end then read 
on to j{|. I put a comma both at and 
in order.’ 

‘ acc. to their order. Diflfl. ranks were assigned 
to tlie hills and rivers and the ceremonies paid 
to them varied accordingly. 

Sliun’s business at tlie various points, after 
giv. audience to the nobles was : — Ist, to see that 

they had the e.alendar correct— 

M M ^ :k. ^ 

months were long and which short. So, Gan- 
kw6 ; and this would imply a process of inter- 
calation like the present) BmBZ 
fp the names of tho days, their 

designation by the cycle-characters); 2d, to see 
tliat tlie weights, measores, &C., of the difft. 
States were uniform. — "he made 

uniform the regulation-tubes,’ is defined 

by ‘ that which divides.’ The name was 
given to twelve tubes, originally matle of bamboo, 
then of some gem, and in the time of the Hon 
dyn. of brass or copper. They were a little 
more than three tenths of an inch in diameter, 


and the circumference of the bore was exactly 
nine tenths. The longest was called ‘ the yellow 
cup ’ ® shortest ‘ the 

responsive cup’ ^ 

name of more especially belonged to rix of 
them, which gave the sharped notes in mnsic. 
The others, giving the flat notes, were called 
S . The twelve together about formed,! believe, 
i^romatic scale. But besides their applica- 
tion to music (see on p. 24X the kwang ehmm 
was the standard measure of length. The 90th 
part of it was 1 fun (^^)» 10 fm were 1 inch 
("ip); 10 inches were 1 foot(^^); 10 feet were 

1 chang 10 chang were l7«(^|) P* 

is said that the breadth of a grain of millet 
) made a ften, and that 90 of 
them determined the length of the 1st t nbe. 
See the ‘ Commentary of Ts'ae lUnstrated’ 

S*e-k‘8e ^) 

of the Y uen dyn. (pub. A.D. 1321)]. xlio 

same tube was the standard for measures of 
capacity. millet grains filled a fun of it, and 
1200 gr.iing filled the whole. So mneh made a 
yoh C"^^); 2 yoh made a kdh (>^^); 10 ksM, 1 
thing 10 thing, 1 tow (ij*); 10 tow, 1 hok 

(^B-). The tube, again, supplied the stan- 
dard for weights. 100 grains of millet weighed 
a choo (^) ; 24 choo; 1 hktmg Of tael ; 16 
tac-ls, 1 jhn ijfi or catty; 30 catties, 1 ilxiia 

(^^); and 4 kean, 1 shih (>^). or stone. 

From all these applications of ‘ the yellow cup ’ 
we find it spoken of as ‘tlie root of all human 
affairs’ M ft ^ 2j£). 
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the eighth montli, lie travelled westwards, as far as the western 
mountain ; and in the eleventh month he travelled northwards, as 
far as the northern mountain. When he returned to the caintal, he 
went to the temple of the Cultivated ancestor, and offered a single 
bullock. 

9 In five years there was one tour of inspection, and four appear- 
ances of the nobles at court. They set forth a report of their govern- 
ment in words. This wiis clearly tested by their works. They 
received chariots and robes according to their services. 


Shun vonld carry with liim from the capital 
standard tubes, measures, steelyards and beams, 
and weijrhts. There was a 3d subject to 
occupy him. He had also ‘ to regulate the five 
ceremonies.’ By these Cli’ing understood the 
ceremonies to be observed in appearing at court 
and ii; tlieir intercourse with one anotlier by 
the five classes of nobles indicated in the last 
par. Gan-kws and Ma Yung take the cere- 
monies to be the same with those recognized 
under tlie Chow dyn, — the variotis ceremonies of 

worship (-j^ the ceremonies appropriate 
to calamity and mourning ( the cere- 
monies appropriate to guests of State ; 

the ceremonies appropriate to war 

and festive ceremonies 1^1^ appropriate 
to marriages and other occasions of joy. This 
latter interpretation is to be preferred. 

The nobles in waiting upon Shun broaght 
with them their tokens of investiture, — the 

of last par, called here ^ and 

and also varions articles which pre- 
P®*ud tte w ay for their audience, and are here 
‘A man’s gift maketh room for 
him, aud^ bringeth him before great men.’ This 
obtams in the east more than elsewhere, and 
obtained from the earliest times. The statutes 
unacted even in Shun’s days recognized it, and 
endeavoured to r^ulate it and prevent its 

abuse. — ^ — ‘three fabrics of silk.’ 

Ch'ing says they were red silk on 

which the descendants of Kaou-sin presented 
wieir signets; black silk, on which those of 
Kaon-yang presented tlieirs; and wliite silk, 
used by the other nobles. Gan-kw6 and Wang 
Suh, again, say that they were silks of a deep red, 
Inrougfat by the eldest sous of priuces; dark 


azure silks, brought by ^ ^ ^ ^ ; and 
yellow silks, brought by the chiefs of small 
attached territories. /j;, ‘two living 

animals,’ — -lambs or kids, broaght by the highest 
officers in the varions States (^^)> mtd geese, 
brought by inferior officers 

‘ one dead animal,’ — pheasants bron^t 
by the smaller officers, and scholars expecting 
mnployraent (^). ^ ^ ‘ as to 

the five instruments,’ i.e^ the signets. Those 
who would trauspose this clause (see above) are 
obliged to expL hy 1^, ‘ to make uniform.’ 

This year of inspectiou must have been a 
busy one to Shun. Many commentators hare 
doubted the possibility of his accomplishing all 
the work. Some things indicated have been 
pushed up, I must suppose, from the practices 
of a snbs^uent age. 

P. 9. Regular periods of lours of inspectiou md 
appearances of the nobles at court, vith the results 
of such appearances. After the circuit detailed 

in last par., it was probably enacted by Shun 
that such a tour should be made every five 
years. Duriog tlie intermediate four years, the 
nobles and princes of the ditTl. divisions of the 
empire presented themselves at court. Ma and 
K‘ung suppose that the ‘ four appearances ’ were 
those at the four pmnts of meeting during the 
year of the imperial circuit. The other view — 
more in accord with the phrase 
given by Chfing. He says ‘the nobles came 
separately,’ intending, wc may suppose with 
Ts‘ae Ch’ia, that the first year those of the east 
came, those of the soutli on tlie second, &e. 

•*» 

set ftsTtb;’ = ‘to present,’— to re- 
present. In want of any expressed nomluative 
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Shun instituted the division of the empire into twelve provinces, 
raising altars upon twelve hills in them. He likewise deepened the 
rivers. 

He gave delineations of the statutory punishments, enacting 
banishment as a mitigation of the five great inflictions; with the 
whip to be employed in the magistrates’ courts, the stick to be em- 
ployed in schools, and money to be received for redeemable crimes. 


to these verbs, we may take them indefinitely. 
— ‘ There was setting forth and representation 
by means of words.’ So with the other clauses. 

‘meritorioos service,’ is specially 
applied to ‘service to the State’ (§)> while 
Is ^1 ‘ service rendered to the people ’ 
like the teaching them agriculture (see the m 

M’-*“ “*« S'*® 

IL, Bk. VIL, viii. is here somewhat 

difll. from its use in the prec. clauses, and = 
* according to.’ 

P. 10 Divisiou of the empire into twelve pro- 
rineee, and attendant cirewmttances. 'This 

divisiou must have taken place several years 
after Shun’s accession to the administration. 
While Yu was labouring on the flooded pro- 
vinces, their number was only nine, and the 
rearrangement of them as twelve must have 
been subsequent to the conclusion of his work. 
It is referred by the Annalists to the 81st year of 
Yaou. Fuh-shang in his Preface assigns it to 
the first year of Shuu’s independent reign, which 
would seem to be more likely. For the 
provinces, see next Part, Bk. L Shun divided 
K‘e into the three provinces of Ping 

K'e ( ^ 1 and Tew (^^); and Ts'ing into 
Ts‘ing(^) and Ting (^). SeeTiag-Uiabe. 
This division into twelve provinces did not last 


beyond Shun’s reign. 

— ‘ to raise a mound,’ here «= 

‘ to raise up earth for an altar’ (Keang 
Sihing). In every province Shun selected 
mountain, — the largest probably, — and made it 


the ‘guardian’ of the territory 1 1). See 

in p. 1, ‘profound,’ ‘deep;’ here a 
verb, = ‘ to deepen.’ The mention of this leads 
ns to refer the whole of this par. to Shun’a own 


reign, some years after the completion of Tu’s 
work. 

P. 11. PuauJuneaU. Comp. p. 20; and Pt. 

V., Bk. xxvn. ^ ^ ^ 

‘ to delineate ; ’ as in the Canon of Taon, p. 


3. 'There is much dispute about the meaning 
of the char. here. Gan-kw6 takes it ases 
‘laws,’ and expl. — ‘according to the laws, 
he used the regular punishments, not going 
beyond the laws.’ This view may at once be 
set aside. Ts‘ae Ch‘in says we are to under- 
stand it as in the phrase — ' Heaven hangs ont 
its appearances to show to men ’ 

A) ; which gives ns the idea of pic- 
torial representation. — ‘regular 

punishments,’ said to be five in the next danse. 
Those were branding (on the fmebead) (^^); 


cutting off the nose (^|j); cutting off the feet 
my’ castration (^); and death [which 
might be by various modes of execution] 


It is maintained by some Chinese scholars 
that Taou and Shan did not use those severe 
punidinients. They did not need to do so, it is 
aaid. Ms Tung says on tiie text'. — ‘Kaou Yaou 
instituted these five punishments, but none 
made themselves obnoxkras to them, 'niere 


were the representations ( ti' ***“ 

eriminals’ ,A^ Fnh-shang speaks of per- 
sons liable to these punishments being dressed 
so as to attract stteution, which made a greater 
impression than the inflietton the penalties 
would have done. These objections were made at 
a very early time, and answered by Sean K‘ing, in 
uie 3d cent, before Christ. Others allowing t^t 
Yaou and Shun had the punishment of death, 
say that the other four penalties in the flesh 
originated with the Ilea dyn. ; but 


neither is this correct. See Maou K‘e-ling’s 
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Inadvertent otFeiices and those which miglit be caused by misfor- 
tune were to be pardoned, but those who offended presumptuously 
or repeatedly were to be punished with death. “Let me be rev^ 
rent ; let me be reverent,” he said to himself. “ Let compassion rule 
in punishment.” 

He banished the minister of Works to Yew island; confined Hwan- 
tow on mount Tsung; drove the chief of San-meaou ami his people 

M Ch'ing expands j|i^ ZHi jflj 

^ s-.K s a tt Rij mm z- 


_ — % « foe. Branding and the catting 
off of the nose and feet were abolished by the 
emp. Win (^Jr *j^) of the Han dynasty (b.c. 
178-156). Castration, however, remained on 
the statute book till the first emperor of the 
Buy dyn. (aoj. 579-600). From that time to 
the present the five puiiialiments have been— 

beating with the bamboo C^^) ; tvith the cudgel 
(^j||^)! the shorter banishment ; the longer 

(:^)S «»d (^) death [which may be by de- 
capitation, strangulation, cutting or slicing to 
pieces, &c.] K‘e-ling observes that in this 
respect the ways of modem times are more 
humane than the ways of the ancient sages were. 

^ ‘ banishment to mitigate 
the five severe penalties’ — ‘ a whip,’ 

‘a piece of leather tied to a stick.’ 

(P^Jj — ‘to beat;’ — the Diet, says ‘with a 
stick’ (^^)i Gan-kwd, ‘with bramble-twigs, 
or with branches of the l^.’ The crimes 
punishable with the whip and stick are sup- 
posed to be slighter offences, not only below the 
Pen^ty of the five inflictions, but also below 
hanishinent. The whip was employed against of- 
ficers in the courts ; and the stick against officers 
in the schools. Medhurst, indeed, translates — 

I the birch for the flagellation of scholars.’ But 
if the next clause be correctly taken as apply- 
ing to offences under these two heads, which is 
the common view of it, a commutation of the 
birch for a fine in schools becomes absurd, — to 
say nothing of Shnn’s condescending to such 
matters. — ‘ metal,’ here — ‘ copper.’ 

See Sun Sing-yen, ta he. &E' ^ 

mmz ‘offences without intention 

«•>«».• Z'^mm'Mmz 

‘offences by mishap are called — 
see the Q interpreters joined 

the two together — ‘injuties done without pur- 


‘ those who persist in their villainy, and^l 
their lives are criiuinsls, are to be punislied.’ 
It is better, with Gan-kwS, to Uke ^ 

and as in the translation ; 

It IS best to take these two sentences as address- 
ed by Shun to liimself. 

P. 12. Hotc S/iun dealt n-ith the four great 
criminals of the tmtnre. We do not know 
when the transactions here mentioned took 
place. Sze-ma 'i’s'een, I mentioned above, has 
a legend of ‘four villsins’ (^ ^), banished 
by Shun while Yaou was testing him ; but be has 
also incorporated the present par. with his 
IV^rk, so that h e m ust have considered the 
^ ^ and the mm to be different in- 
dividuals. 

The minister of Works, Hwan-tow, and 
K‘wlin have all occurred in the Canon of Yaou. 

— • ^ was the name of a country. This 
appears clearly from a passage in the ff 
flS jC and especially from the 
where Woo K‘e 

tells one of the princes of Wei (|^) that ‘ San- 
meaon had on its left the waves of the P‘ang-Ie 
and on its right the waters of the 
Tung-Wng Mount Wan («Uj) 

on the South, and Mount Hwhng ) on the 
north.’ This agrees with other accounts at its 
situation. It possessed the territory now occu- 
pied by the depp. of Woo-ch‘ang ^) in 
Hoo-pih, YC-chow ^) in Hoo-nan, and 
Kew-kcang(^^ yT ) in Koang-sc. Why it was 
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into San-wei, and kept them there; held K‘wan till death a prisoner 
on mount Yu. These four criminals being thus dealt with, universal 
submission prevailed throughout the empire. 

IV. After twenty-eight years the emperor demised, when the peo- 
ple mourned for him as for a parent for three years. All within the 


called the ‘ three Meaou,’ it ia only attempted to 
account for by IbuUsh legends. 

From the g ^ we see it was 

thought in the Chow dyn. that Yaou had been 
in hostilities with the people of Meaou, and we 
shall see in the next Book that Yu had like- 
wise to proceed against them. • Shun’s measure 
seems to have been to remove their Chief and 
probably a portion of his people to another part 
of the country. We must suppose that their 
chief is specially intended, to make one in the 
quaternion of four great criminals. — 

‘ to put in a place and 
i‘ to drive to, and keep 


‘ to banish.’ 
confine there.’ 




as in prison. 


! would seem to mean ‘ to 


put to death,’ and Ching and Ma Yung expl. it 
by 3^, ‘ to take out of the way ;’ but Gan-kw» 
says that every one of the four criminals was 
dealt with in tlie way of '=^. A lighter mean- 


ing therefore is given to the term ; and indeed, 
it is not easy to suppose that while Yu was his 
right hand, and rendering the greatest services 
to the empire. Shun would put his father to 

death. Woo Chfing says, 

|^<| must originally hare been 

tlie being a subsequent addition. Tliis place 
was somewhere in the north ; — it is said entsidc 
Chih-le province, to the nortii east of Meib-yun 
dia., dep. of Shuu-t‘een. I am not 
sure, however, whether it is right to translate 
by ‘ island.’ j ( | was in the south, 

in the pres. Hoo-naii, in the dis. of Yung-tiug 
in Le-cliow 

was a district in tlie west, deriving its name 
from a hill of the same name. 'It rises,’ says 
the Statistical Account of the empire under the 
pres, dyn., ‘in the sonth-east of the dep. of 

Gan-sc Kai*-*tdi, with three pre- 

cipitous summits, which seem thicateoing to 


east, in the pres. Shau-tnng, 70 le to the north- 
east of the dis. city of T'an-sUing (j{[jl ^l£)) ^ 
E-chow ('^ j'j'j). 

— the char, originally was 

for which the founder of the Ts'in dyn. ordered 
^ to be used, disliking its similarity to the 


char. After ^ we must understand 

some ciiaracters equal to — ‘ being thus discrimi- 
natingly dealt with.’ 

Ch. IV. The i>ba.th op Yaou amp accEs siow 
OF SlIUX TO THE XBBOKE. F. 13. n+W 
— it seems to me that every unpre- 
judiced reader of the classic must understand 
this as meaning 28 years, reckoning fium Shun’s 
accession to the administration of affairs, men- 
tioned p. 4, so that Yaou’s death would occur 
in the lOOth year of his reign, B.c. 2257. Tlie 
matter is complicated, however by what is 
related in the ‘Historical Kecords,’ that Yaou, 
getting Shun in the 70th year of .his reign, 
employed him for 20 years, and only then re- 
signed to him the administration, dying himself 
8 years after. This account would make Yaou’s 
reign extend over 98 years. The conclusion we 
draw from the classic is all against this view. 

together ==* to decease.’ Ts'een 
has . Choo He says that at death the ani- 
mv> goes to heaven, and the (miina to the earth. 


In this case, ought to denote ‘ to ascend,’ 
but it simply ft’ ‘to go away.’ 

— as in last Bk., p. 2, the coirespoud- 


ing to the ^ g and ^ ^ there. Kcang 
Shing remarks that tlie mourning for three 
years proves that mast be confined to 


officers; but this assumes that is to bo 
understood in the sense of ‘wearing mourning/ 
and not in that of ‘ lamenting * generally. Be- 
sides, the people of the imiKirial dooiaiu had to 
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four seas, the eight instruments -of music were stopped and hushed. 

14 On the first day of the first month, Shun went to the temple of the 
Accomplished Ancestor. 

15 V. He deliberated with the chief of the four Mountains, how to 
throw open all the doors of cmnmunication hetioeen the court and the 
empire, and sought to see with the eyes and hear with the ears of all. 


wear moarning for three months ( MM , in 
toe.'); and here they extended of themselves the 
rale to three years, .^^=a father, de- 

ceased; a mother, deceased. 

— ‘the four seas.’ Anciently, the territories 
occupied by the nine £ the eight TeiA 

seven Jmg ( 5 ^), snd the six Ufan 
were called ‘ the four seas.’ All within 


the four seas was divided into the ‘nine pro- 
vinces.’ Within the nine provinces there were 
arranged the ‘five domains,’ divided into three, 
— the imperial, the nobles’, the peaceful, — call^ 
the ‘Huddle Kingdom,’ and tw<^ — the domain 
of restraint, and tlie wild domain,— called the 
country of the ‘four wild tribes — see Hoo 
Ming-king’s Introduction to his 

Work on ‘ The Tribute of Yu.’ According to 
this view, which is that of the ancient Diction- 
ary, the ‘ the four seas ’ is a designation 

having nothing to do with the seas. Tlic scho- 
lars a^ Unnkers of the Sung dyii. did not un- 
derstand how it could have arisen, and rejected 
tiiis account of it. The phrase must have had its 
origin in some idea of the habitaUe territory as 
bounded on every side by water (see Con. Ana., 
XH. V., note). Ten Ja-keu, in his ‘Topogra- 
phy of the Four Books,’ art. says 

ftat the phrase has two meaiiinp; generally it 
is to be taken in accordance with the ancient 
view, but sometimes it has a vast and vague 
ngnification, and*— ‘all under heaven.’ 

Practically, this account is correct, but it says 
nothing of the origin of the phrase. — In the 
text, we must take the phrase vaguely, com- 
prehending the empire. Even allowing the ac- 
count of the ^ pig ^ must — mm 

^ ft’ The writer could not 

have the barbarous territory beyond the empire 
in his mind. 


®* 8 ht sounds,’ ie^ all musical 

mstruments, made of metal, of stone, of silk, 
of bamboo, of a gourd, of earth, of leather, or 
of wood. 


F. 14. SAun’s accession to the throne. This did 
not take place the year that Taon died, nor the 
year after, but when the three years’ mourning 
was expired.. Nor did Shun then immediately 
occupy the tiu-onc. He allowed time for the 
expression of opinion from the nobles and 
people, and was willing that Yaou’s son Choo 
should succeed to his father. Neither nobles 
nor people, however, would have any other 
but Shun to reign over them. See Mencius, 
Bk. V. Ft. I. V. 7. The date of the accession 


was B. c. 2254. -^jEtdEI comps 
p‘.jE.g±B Gan-kw5 and Wang 
Suh supposed the two passages identical, and 

^ jE 7U “ jE 

and [~* in the other are only variations of 
style, which a writer may indulge in withont 
any great reason. Ch’ing on the other band 
contends that the changes teach an important 
fact, — that Shun on his accession to the throne 
cliauged the first mouth of the year, from the 
month after the winter solstice, to the month 
beginning with it. It is slender ground on 
which to build such a conclusion. Suh says 
that it was only the Yin and Chow dynasties 
which changed the beginning of the year, and 
tlmt the Hea dyn. and all previous times made 
it commence with the third month after the 
winter solstice ; see on Con. Ana. XV. x. An 
expression in Ft. HI. Book. II. p. 3. may be 
pressed in support of Cbing’s view. I do not 
know that there is any other evidence of it, and 


must here leave the point undetermined. 




^ ^ IB’— ^ IB’ on P- SJ*"® 

went now to the temple .to announce his acces- 
sion to the throne; but henceforth be would go 
to the temple of his own ancestors. 

Gh. V. Acts of Shun as euperor. With 
this par., or die prec., commences what is pro- 
perly the Canon of Shun, or rather a fragment 
of that Canon. It wants the beginning, and we 
may say it wants the end aUo; — hardly carry- 
ing us beyond the events of one year. 

F. 16. Mecunare of Shun to call Jorth the good and 
able to public service, and make himself acquainted 
uM dte stale of the empire is here more 

than ‘to ingnire ;’ it conveys the idea of pians 


▼on, in. 


(i 
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16 He consulted with the twelve Pastors, and said, “ Tlie food! — it de- 
pends on observing the seasons. Be kind to the distant, and cultivate 
the ability of the near. Give honour to the virtuous, and your 
confidence to the good, while you discountenance the artful: — so 
shall the barbarous tribes lead on one another to make their sub- 
mission.” 

17 Shun said, “Ah! chief of the four Mountains, is there any one 
who can vigorously display his merits, and give wide development 


and measores (see the ^ 


g). 

J, — ‘to open the four gates,’ to 
open the gates of the four quarters, remove every 
hindrance obstructing the access of worth and 
ability, wherever situated, to the notice of the 
sovereign and his service. K‘ang.ehing supposes 
an allusion to the audience gpven by the emperor 
to his cheers in the gate.’ Keang Shtng 
brings in bis favourite id^ of ‘the four gates 
of the Hall of Audience.’ It is not necessary 
to be so minute. All agree in the general mean- 
ing, that Shun’s object was — ^ ‘to 

widen tbe way of the worthy.’ There is 
more diflkolty in apprehending precisely the 
remaining two phrases—^ ^ ^ {Itj 

Gan-kwd’s ezpL of them will suffice; — 

1^, ‘to enlarge bis seeing and bearing 
throughout the four quarters, that nothing in 
the empire might be shut up or hid from him.’ 
Good <^cer8, in sympathy with him, would be 
eyes and ears to him. 

F. 16. Counsels to the tsseloe pastors of pro- 
vinees. ‘pastOT,’ ‘shepherd,’ was a name 

given in the times of Yaou and Shun to tbe 
chief or superintendent of all the princes and 
nobles in a province ; indicating that the nourish- 
ment of tbe people should be his chief concern. 
'This is the reason why ‘ food ’ is here mentioned 
ffirst. ‘Food’— Only the 

seasoiu.’ This is the second tone we find the 
part. m (see p. 11), which is of very frequent 
occurrence in the Sioo, and of varied usus. As 


to the sentiment, see Moichis, I. Ft. I. iii. 
mm-m is taken K‘ang-shing as.= 
m ‘to be indulgent to.’ So also toe modem 
comm. Gan-kw6 and Wang Sub, unwilling to 


adopt such a meaning, interpreted : — ‘give re- 
pose to the remote, and then yon can do so 
to the near.’ It does not appear to me that we 
need to depart from the usual meaning, <mly 
giving the term a hiphii force. 

‘men of benevolence and generosity.’ 

\ ^ A’ ‘ peopW espe- 

cially in speech. The standard InterpretsUion 

of u ^ A’ 

treasure wickednm in their bowms.’ Instead 
of we have in Bk. UL 2. [The Diet, 
gives the of the text in the 3d tone, which 
most be a mistake.] — ‘ the wild 

tribes of the south and the east,’ used for such 
tribes generally. -aja. ‘lead on 

one another.’ 


F. 17. AppmMmenl of Yu to he General Be^ 
gulaXor to Shu n, as Shun had formerly been to 
Yaou. — toe use of here would 

seem to be purposely to mark that %nn was 
now the empenw. Hereafter the phrase is 
^ B- 'to pot forward.* 

It gives the idea of vigour. Ma Yung explains 
I* l*y ‘to illustrate,’ — wron^dy. 

‘ services,’ ‘ merits.’ EE, — as in the Canon 

of Yaou, p. 8. ^ the emp. of 

course is Yaou; as in Doctr. <rf toe Mean, 
:^i.a —see par. 2. % 

‘ to act as minister 

to’ (see note by lin Che-k’e in the 

as in the Can. «rf Yaou, p. 10. 
,4l^-|| = |||.‘toaccordwith; 
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to the undertakings of the emperor, whom I may make General Re- 
gulator, to aid me in all affairs, and manage each department accord- 
ing to its nature?” All in the court said, “There is baron Yu, the 
superintendent of Works.” The emperor said, “ Yes. Ah !• Yu, you 
have regulated the water and the land. In this neio office exert 
yourself.” Yu did obeisance with his head to the ground, and wish- 
ed to decline in favour of the miruster of Agriculture, or See, or 
Kaou-yaou.” The emperor said, “ Yes; but do you go, and under- 
take the duties" 

18 The emperor said, “ K‘e, the black-haired people are stiff suffering 


1^,‘scliiM.’ The meaning of the phrase, SO far 
as it can be ascertained, is g iren in the transl. 
Ian Che-k‘e says J— ^ ^ 

that all the affairs of tlie empire should be ma- 
naged naturally, each according to its nature and 
class.’ in the Can. of Taou, 

p. 11. Baron Yu, Yn must by 

this time hare superseded, or succeeded to, his 
father, as chief of Tsuug; see on Can. of Yaou, p. 
11. ^ Ft. V. Bk. XX. 12. The 

^ was one of the great officers of the 
Chow dyn.; but only here do we find the name 
in connection with earlier times. - In Yaou’s 
time the minister of Works was styled T 
(Can. of Yson, p. 10), and we find the same 
designation continued in this Bk., p. 21. K'ang- 
ahing su^osed that ^ was a special 
designation giren for the time to Yn. It cer- 
tainly bad to do with his labours on the monn- 
tUns and streams of the flooded empire, 
fi ^ ® in this exert 

yourself!’ Ma Yung takes ‘to 

heantify;’ but the meaning in the transl. is to 
be preferred. ^ ^ ^ 

is exotical of the which signifies 
*to do obeitKiee,’ to pay one’s respects.’ In 


the Chow 

there are specified nine of which the 
first is ‘ laying the head to the ground.’ 

is the name of an office, that of 

the minister of Agriculture. The individual 
here mentioned had rendered, _ it is supposed, 
such serricw to the State in iiis office, that he 
came to be~ distinguished by it, and not by his 
own name whicii was K'e (^^). He was a son 
of the emp K‘nh 

the emperors of the Chow ilyn. referred as their 
progenitor. See the wonders of his birth and 
infancy, and the achievements of his life, in the 
Slie King, Ft. H. Bk. II. i., et ah During 
Sbun’s administration of the empire, K‘e had 
been apointed mler of the state of T‘ae (^[|)> 


to which his motlier had belonged. 


(S&) was a balf-brother of K'e, and had been 
appointed ruler of Shang From him the 

emperors of the Shang dyn. were descended. See 
the accounts of his birth, &C., in the last portion 
of the She King. Uie ‘ Fraise-songs of Siumg.’ 
|!^, — see on Bk. IIL 

P. 18. Confirmatio* of jPe as minister of 
Agrkaitttre. This is the confirmation of K-e, 
not his appointment. As Yu liad mentioned him 
with See and Kaou-yaou, the emi»ror turns 
to them, and praises them for their services, 
which they were to continue. All the old 
interpreters put the rerbs in the past tense : — 
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the distress of hunger. It is yours, O prince, the minister of Agri- 
culture, to sow for them these various kinds of grain.” 

19 The emperor said, “See, the people continue unfriend^ with one an- 
other, and do not observe docilely the five orders of relationship. It 
is yours, as the minister of Instruction, reverently to set forth the 
lessons of duty belonging to those five orders. l5o so with gentle- 
ness.” 

20 The emperor said, “ Kaou-yaou, the barbarous tribes disturb our 
bright great land. There are also robbers, murderers, insurgents, and 
traitors. It is yours, as the minister of Crime, to employ the five 


‘The people were gufferioff,’ &c Perhaps we 
should so translate; bat it seems more natural 
to tender at I hare done,— after Woo Ch'iiig, 

and the ‘Daily Explanation. 

‘to be straitened.’ Par Ste-ma Ts'een has 
from which some sappoee the original 
reading was which, indeed, Ma Tnng 

gires. Bathor we may tnppoae that originally 
there was simply ft- 

‘prince,’ at bong chief of T‘ae; as 

minister of Agricnitore be waa called 
‘ millet,’ conaideied the best of the fire 
j^mpal grains (Woo Cb’ing.) 

— ‘these.’ Ch^ng would hare it read as 

j^p,’ ‘to transplant.’ — the 

hundred grains,’ is., all the rarious kinds of 
grain. Pan Sze-lin ^ Ming dyn.^ 
indeed, makes out 100 in this way; — under the 
name of leatis hidnding millet, wheat, 

Ac., 20 kinds; of too* induding rice, 

and all grains that grow m water, 20 Idnde; 
of is, beans, peaa, Ac, 20 kinds; of rege- 

taUea (jj^X ^0 kinds ; and of fruits 30 
kinds. 

P. 19. Can firmcO iim of Sit a* minuter of hr- 
•tftxskm. is here plainly the peo- 

ple. Ihe comraen. who hare hitherto insist- 
ed on the phiaee denoting ‘the oflkeis,’ say 


nothing about it hereL Pfx — I hare 

said ‘eontimie unfriendly,’ to indicate the r^ 
ference to the past services of Sefi, which is 

properly supposed. 

class,’ ‘a rank;’ ‘the five ranks,* 

under which human society may be arranged ; 
— parent and child, sovereign and subject, hus- 
band and wife, brothers, and friends. 

‘the dve lessons of duty, belonging to tiiose or- 
ders. See Mencias, HL Ft. I. iv. 8, who puts his 

seal to the meaning of 3 l 3l 

Tliere need be no hesitation, therefcwe, in re- 
jecting K'ang-sliing's view, that the ‘five ’ 
are 'fathmr, mother, elder brother, younger bro- 
ther, and ton,’ and the five the dnties be- 
longing to those. ,— lit, ‘it is in 

gentleness,’ ta, the people must be drawn, they 
can’t be forced, to those duties. 

P. 20. Confirmation of Kaou-yaoa as minis- 
ter of Crime. 

throw into confusion.' Ch‘ing ez^ it by 

‘to invade and throw into confusion.’ 
is a name for ‘the middle country,’ conveying 
the ideas of ‘brightness and greatness.’ The 
Uiatacter is generally found with it. 

‘earternal troublers are called internal, 

^ ’ ’The latter are trratars, members of one’s 
hoosetufid or State ; the; fiormer are inanigents 
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puBishments for the treatment of offences, for the infliction of which 
there are the three appointed places; and the five banishments, with 
their several places of detention, for which three localities are as- 
signed. Perform your duties wdth intelligence, and you will secure 
a sincere submission.” 

The emperor said, “Who is equal to the duty of superintending 
my workmen?” All in the court said, “There is Suy.” The emperor 
said, “Yes. Ah! Suy, you must be minister of Works.” Suy did 
obeisance, with his head to the ground, and wished to decUne in 


or inraders. — Ch^og exp. -J- 

as ‘one who presides over the examination of 
oiril and criminal canses’; Ma says he was 
‘the chief of such judges.’ During the Chow 

dyn. th»e was the <w chief criminal 

jud^ but he was only a subordinate to the 
minister of Crime. Eaon-yaou’s office was that 

of the of the Chow dyn. On the 

interpr. ot 3EL ^ 

.3£ ^ i ^ — JS> opinions 

ore mnch mrided. The five punishments, we 
may assume, are the branding, castration, 
mentioned on p. 11. says Woo Ch‘ing, 

indicates the implication of the punishment to 
the body, as a garmmit is put on’. I- do not think 
we can translate in English more closely than 
if m say— ‘There are the fire punishmmits 
which are to be undergone^ and for the andergo- 
ingof them there are three places to be resorted to.’ 
What those three places were, cannot be deter- 
mined. — Ching says — ‘the open country (M 
Sp); the market-place and conrt 


and the place where the executed 

his pmctions ’ [more prirately, on mmnbers of 
t^ impmial Honsel. Ma Tong tiikes the same 
'View. Gao-kwS had determined the three places 
to be the open oonn^, the market plao^ and 
the oourtj — ^from mianaderstaadh^ a passage 

'2r -yr- Dissatisded with theae explana- 
Hona^ Ts‘ae snggesied that it may hare been 
Hiat capital sentenoea were carried into effect 
in the market plao& caatratioii, in mme place 
corre^mding to the ‘mulbo^ apartmmit’ 

(M of the Ban dyn., and the other 


three pmiisliments, in some other place, screened 
from the wind. — VVe must leave the subject un- 
determined. 

The five severe Inflictions might be commn- 
ted for banisliments, — ^to a greater or less dis- 
tance. Each banishment was undergone in a 

oertiun place (j£); but those five localities 
were comprehended within three larger divi- 
sions of territory. Tliis it the extent of the 
conclusion to whicii we can come on this part of 
the passage. Gan-kwo says the lesser banishment 
was to a distance of a thousand fe: the second 
was beyond the limits of the nine provinces; 
and tlw third was to the remotest region of 
barbarism. Ch'ing has a strange view He 

would read as (c*'a), and thinks it 
means handcuffs, fetters, &C., with which the 
criminals were secured. mm^ 

— does this mean, ‘ Be hiteUigent and yon 
will secure the acquiescence of the people,’ 
or ‘Be intelligent your sentences will be 
in accordance with the tmth of the cases ?’ T^ 
characters wiU admit of either meaning. Ts‘ae 
Ch‘in joins them together, but a tranalaUai 
can only admit one of them. 

F. 21. Aj^iKHntmeat of Sag to be minaU' oj 
Works. This (rfSce was vacant in consequence 
of Tu’s appointment to be General B^^tor. 
The miniater of Works, it would appear,had to 
look after all the workers, or guilds of workers, 
in earth, stone, metal, leather, &c. 

T » — •ee on in Con. of Toon, pw 

9. (read Sig, like ; see the Dick], 

— ^mention ia made of ‘the braboo amwt ot 
Suy,’ preserved os predoos relics in the tiiuea of 
the Chow dyn. ; see Ft. 'V. Bk. XXH. 19. The 
Tsonist philosc^ber Cbwang a lso s peaks of ‘ the 
finger of Suy’ (^; aee the j||, 

^ ^ ). Sey would appeer bran this to have 
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favour of Shoo, Ts'eang, or Pih-yu. The emperor said, “Yes; but 
do you go and undertake the duties. Effect a harmony in all the 
departments." 

22 The emperor said, “Who is equal to the duty of superintending 
the grass and trees, with the birds and beasts, on my mountains and 
in my marshes.” All said, “There is Yih.” The emperor 

said, “Yes. /h! Yih, do you be my Forester.” Yih did obeisance, 
with his head to the ground, and wished to decline in favour of 
Choo, Hoo, Heung, or Pe. The emperor said, “ Yes; but do you go, 
and undertake the duties. You must manage them harmoniously.” 


been himself a skilful worker. 

<^1^ Sd are three men ia the the 

two first being supposed to have got their names 
from their skill in making the weapons which 
the characters denote. The old interpr. made 
them two men ilff 'ffi H’ ***^‘=** 
Keang Shing would identify with and 

'4|^^|;4nthe'^ >^^^^^01 theFormerHan. 
Ho doubt it was the object of Pan Eoo there 
to mention the names in this par. 
is perhaps amply * make things go <m hanno- 
niously.’ Yang Shaou-fang 
Ming dyu.) says : — ‘ Under Suy and Yih there 
were many departments, which were to be 
carried on harmoniously.’ Some take 
‘together with,’ and make it refer to Choo, 
Ts'eang, and Pih-yu, who were to be Suy’s 
assistants, and in concert with whom he was 
to manage his duties ; — so, Woo Ching. 

P. 22. Appomtmait of Yih to be forester. 

±T , — ^in the Can. of Yaon, p. 6, these char- 
acters were equir. to ‘hearen and earth ;’ here 
they= I i I ‘hills and forests,’ on high 

ground, and ‘marshes and fens,’ in low. 

— ^Yih had assisted Yu in his iabonrs 


upon the flooded provinces. We are told that 
‘ Shun then committed to him the direction of 
the fire to be employed, when he set fiie to the 
forests and v^etation of the mountains and 
marshes, so that the birds and beasts fled away 
to hide thems-elres (Men. 111. Bk. X, ir. 7). 


Some make him a son of Kaon Yaon, but this is 
not likely (see the n foe.). According 

to Sze-ma T8‘een he was descended from Chnen- 
heuh, and , rec eiving from Shun the surname 

of Y'ing (^^). became the progenitor of the 
rulers of TsHn Ts‘een gives his name 

^ and not ^ (K» ^ 2|S: 

BBL)- ^ Yih had been associated 

with Yn, this may he the reason why Chlng, 
Ma, and Wang Soh all read ^ Q 

instead of ^0^^- ThU ia consider- 
ed a flagrant proof of the falsehood of the com- 
mon teat. The ‘Historical Records,’ however, 
for ^ g read g. The text from 
which Sze-ma copied must have had 

of the hills and marshes.’ In the time of the 
Chow dyn. each department had its superin- 
tendent, and the office was of smaller importance. 

means ‘ to consider,’ ‘ to calcolate ’ and the 
warden of the forests’ was so styled, it is said, 
because he bad so much to think about I Some 
would also make she name of the office to be 

fir, ‘the tiger,’ ‘the bear,’ ‘the grisly hear.’ 
These were four officers, brothers, it is wd, the 
sons of Kaon-sin. Their names, and those in 
the last par., might make ns compare Shnn’s 
court to a council of Bed Indians. The His- 
tcmcal Records add that these four men became 
Yih’s assistants. This agrees with the meaning 
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23 The emperor said, “Ah! chief of i}\e four Mountains, is there any 
one who can direct my three religious ceremonies? ” All in the court 
said, “There is the baron E.” The emperor said, “Yes. Ah I baron, you 
must be the Arranger of the ancestral temple. Morning and night 
you must be respectful. Be upright, be pure.” The baron did obeisance 
with his head to the ground, and wished to decline in favour of 
K‘wei or Lung. The emperor said, “ Yes; but do you go, and un- 
dertake the duties. Be reverential.” 

24 The emperor said, “ K‘\vei, I appoint you to be Director of music, 
and to teach our sons, so that the straightforward may yet be mild. 


vhich I stdd on last par. some pve to the diff. 
-word 

F. 23. AppointmeKl of PA-* to be mimater of 
BeSgion. The is specially consnlted 

with reference to the appmntment of Yn. p. 17, 
and theapp. here; — showing, it is supposed, the 
superior importance of the two offices cit Generai 
Begnlator and minister of Beiigion. 

— here a Twh, »= , ‘to prende orer,’ ‘to di- 
rect.’ — ‘the three ceremonies.’ 

There is no difference of opinion as to the un- 
derstanding of Uiese. They are all the obser- 
rances in the worship of the spirits of heaven 

CMb jjK)> “d 

the spirits of men J^)* ceremonies 
of the first went by the name of of the 
second by that of ; of the third by that of 
]^L The ministv of rdigion under the Chow 
dyn. wascslled^^^j^, andthednties of his 
office wiU be fon^ described at l engt h under 
that name in the ‘Bites of Chow’ (J^ 

— ‘ the baron £, being his title 

Woo Ch‘ing). How it is that the em- 
peror addresses him simtdy by the title, and 
that the historian describes him simxdy by it 
I a difficulty, which has not been solved (see 


The ‘Historical 

Becords* do not use alone, but always gay 

arrange,’ ‘to dispose in order’; ^ = 

‘the ancestral temple’ (this is the proper mean- 
ing of the character). 'That this — Arranger of 
the ancestral temple — should be the name given 
to the minister of Beiigion, sliows strikingly 
the chief place occupied by the worship of their 
ancestors in the religion of China, from the 
earUest times. 

— Choo He says: — ‘From reverence 
there will come uprightness, and from upright- 
ness purity’ 

I suppose it is so, but it is very difficult 
to discover in the text the grammatical nexus 
of the different clauses. 

P. 24. Appoiotmeat of K}wei to be minister of 
Music, It is singular how great an importance 
is here attributed to training in music, and that 
this should have been a special department re- 
gulated by imperial statutes from the earliest 
times. Under the Chow dyn., the minister of 

Music was styled ; see the chapter 

on hi? duties in the ‘Rites of Chow,’ 

name of a monstrous animal, ‘ a dragon with one 
leg.’ I can find no other information about the 
officer thus designated, besides the notice here 
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the gentle may yet be dignified, the strong not tyrannical, and the 
impetuous not arrogant. Poetry is the expression of earnest thought; 
singing is the prolonged utterance of that expression. The notes 
accompany that utterance, and they are harmonized themselves by 
the pitch pipes. In this way the eight different kinds of instruments 
can all be adjusted so that one shall not take from or interfere with 
another, and spirits and men will thereby be brought into harmony.” 



and in Bk. IV., p. 9. ^ is expl. by Gan- 

kw8 by ' eldest,’ aod he adds — ‘ meaning the 

eldest sou of the emperor, and the younger 
branches of the families of the nobles and at- 
fleers.’ He had before him a passage in the I>e 
Ke, — the Pt. ir. p. 4, where we are 

t<dd the minister of Mnac IE) 

* the poems, ceremonies, and music of the for- 
mer kings,’ and was resorted to by the eldest 
and other eons of the king, the eldest sons of 
aU the feudal princes, the eldest sons (by their 
proper wires) of the nobles and officers, and by 
the promising youth of the kingdom.’ ^ , how- 
ever, denotes descendants generally; there 
was at an early time another reading of lor 

leaving the quite unqualified. In 

SfW 

‘that to which the mind moves,’ and 
bience it is translated by ‘ will,’ ‘ um,’ ‘ purpose.’ 
It denotes thou^t, but tbongfat earnest and 
ardent, which seeks display and development. 
Shun’s definition of poetry is not much amiss. 

is, lit, * water flowing on long and 
unbroken.’ Ch’ing explains it here b7 * to 

prtfiong.’ Singing is the poetic language ‘in 
linked sweetness loug dnrwn out.’ Mik 

^ ^ ■*" 

be acemding to,’ ‘to keep close to.’ Its force 
is well brought out in the ‘Daily Explana- 
tion:’ — ‘This singing gives rise to the distinc- 
tion of notes into hi^ and low, treble and 
bass, — the five notes music, indeed, which 
all cMue out in oounection with the ^tionged 


utterance’ ^ Wj SJ)- These 

five notes (^t) mmstiinte the imperfect 
scale, common perhaps to all nations in their 
early attempts to form a musical system, into 
which no interval of less than a tone is admitted. 
Their names are hamp (^*), atony ( j^ )> 
('^ )> ris (^0^, gen. read ehitff, but not in this 
sense), and ya (^^). The tubes which 

produce and subsequently harmonize (^) 
these notes, are said to measure, in ninths of an 
inch, 81, 72, 64, 54, and 48 respectively. The 
next number in this series, corresponding to 
the octave to tiuia, should of course be | of 80 
= 4<^ ; and we have thus according to our 
notation 6, A, B, D, £, g. The series is con- 
structed, starting from 81 as a basis, by making 
perfect fifths ascending (8:2), and perfect 
fourths descending (3:4). Thus &om 81 is 
obtained 64 ; 54 gives, by the second proportion, 
72 ; 72 again gives 48 ; and 48 gives W. Carry- 
ing on_ this process, increasing or decreasing 
each time, as the case requires, the following 
set oC twelve is obtained :— 81, 76|, 72, 67A, 
64, 69|, 66f , 64, 60|, 48, 4tf, 42f. (The 
fractions are not very accurate.) Twelve 
tubes of these sevend lengths cmistituted 
what I have called ‘ the standard tnbm, ’ 
whose various application has been point^ 
out above. As regards the theory of music, 
could we be sure that the details which have 
been ^given, bad really been wrought out in 
Shnn’s time, we co^d not refrise them our 
meed of admirarion. The progress of the Chi- 
heae in music has not corresponded to such 
b^nnin^ A theoretical difficulty and a prac- 
tical cme have hindered them. 'They have found 
it impomUe in theory for A to hold the same 
proportion to D as D to g; and in pnctice 
tb^ have found that while their calculatoas 
mi^t be aiqilied to stringed instruments, the 
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[K'wei said, “ Oh! I smite the stone’; I smite the stone. The various 
animals lead on one another to dance.”]. 

25 The emperor said, “ Lung, 1 abominate slanderous speakers, and 
destroyers of right ways, who agitate and alarm my people. I ap- 
point you to be the minister of Communication. Early and late give 
forth my orders and report to me, seeing that every thing b true.” 


tube R must be made considerably leas than half 
the Iragth of the tube G in order to sound the 
octaTe to it. Their division of the tubes into 6 
and 6 S’ moreover, has complicated the 
subject, and thrown around it the perplexity of 
their reasonings about the yin and yany prin- 

dples. A # P 

A. 5f<Di— 0“ “‘i* ‘Dally Expla- 

nation’ says: — ‘Tlie instruments thus in har- 
mony being played at the sacrifices to Heaven 
and in the ancestral temple, the spirits are all 
harmonious ; being played in the court, men are 
all harmonious : — what then moat be the power 

of musicin teaching onryouth!’ 0, 

— ace Bk. IV. 9. There can be no 
doubt the reply of K‘wei is out of place here, — 
appears here in fact from some displacement of 
the ancient tablets. 

P. 25. Appointment of Lung to be minister of 
Communication. We are in ignorance of Lung 
just as we ate of K'weu 1^11 ‘to de- 

test.’ In the ‘Historical Records’ we have in- 


stead of it ‘to fear and suspect.’ 

— ‘slanderous speeches.’ The Taouist 
Chwang defines ^ as ‘the liking to speak of 
«ie evU of others’ ^ ^ = 

‘to subvert.’ ‘to make an end of 
(3d tone} Ito subvert the conduct. The 
question arises, — ^Is the conduct subverted that 
of the individuals themselves? or that of others, 
so that this clause is an appendix to the former, 
a description of the object of the sland«? Gan- 
kw5 and Ma Tung take the latter view, and 
are followed by the modem interpreters (the 

‘ Daily Explanation ’ expands — 

A # ^ tr ^ injureand 

keep out of view the actions of good and supe- 
rior men’). Ch4ng takes the former view and 

expliuns the two phrases and 

by a reference to the words of Ai^ XII. xx. 
6. — ‘assuming the appearance of virtue, while 
reposing it in conduct.’ This appears to me 


the more natural interpretation, — to take the 
clauses as coordinate. 

Can. of Yaou, 12, but does it mean ‘all the 
people,’ or all those in oflBce’? Ch*ing re- 
stricts it to ‘ministers’ 

take it more generally, m PJ is the 
name of the office, which majr be translated — 
‘Communicator of words.’ It is perhaps easier 
to describe the office, than to translate the 
termf^ or those of the sentence below — 

W 

the officer of the throat and tongue. Hearing 
the words of those below, he brought them before 
the sovereign; receiving the words of the sove- 
reign, he proclaimed them to those below : -Mn 
eithercasethere was required fidelity’ (^j^ ^ 

Here at the end of Shun’s appointment of min- 
isters, Woo Ch’ing has the following note: — 
‘ Shun gsTe nine itommissions. of which four w ere 
new appointments:— ’those of Yu, Suy, Yih, and 
the baron £. On occasion of (Ar/r wish to decline 
the appointments, he confirmed fire ministers in 
their old oflacesr—Tseih, Se^, Kaou-yaou, K‘wei, 
and Lung. Some hare thought, from the words 
“ I appoint** standing before the designation of 
these two last, that they likewise were new 
men. But this is wrong. When the emperor 
asks adrice and then appoints, and the desig- 
nate makes obeisance and wishes to decline, the 
appointment is new. When he appoints with- 
out asking adrice, and the designate does not 
make obeisance nor wish to decline, tlierc is 
only a confirmation. Can we suppose that 
K*wei and Lung would not have made obei- 
sance, on first receiving their appointments? 
Tlie commentator Wang Yen has 

observed:— “The General Regulator was the 
head of all tbc ministers, and therefore Yu first 
received his appointment. The nourishment of 
tbc people is the beginning of royal government, 
and therefore the minister of agriculture was 
next appointed. When people are well ofij 
instruction may be given tliem ; henw there 
followed the appointment of ScS* FunisUment 
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The emperor said, “Ah! you, twenty and two men, be reverent, 
and so shall you aid me in performing the service of Heaven.” 

Every three years there was an examination of merits, and after 
three examinations the undeserving were degraded, and the deserving 
promoted. By this arrangement the duties of all the departments 
Avere fully discharged. The people of San-meaou were discriminated 
and separated. 


is intetidcd to help instruction ; hence followed 
Uie sppointuieiit of Kaou-yaon. Workers make 
implements and utensils for the benefit of the 
people: — this is the conclusion of government; 
hence Suy was appointed, and so far as men are 
concerneel, the organization of the government 
was pretty well complete. Shun then proceeded 
to care for the grass and trees, for birds and 
beasts, appointing Suy. This done, tlie time 
came for the cultivation and development of 
ccreniouial observances and music. These two 
things are the grand consummation of govern- 
ment, by which service is done to Heaven, to 
earth, and to spirits, and all things are bruuglit 
to harmony and order; hence there were the 
appointments of E and K'wei : — of E first and 
then of K‘wei, because music must be a sequel 
to the ceremonial observances. With music 
the work of government might be supposed to 
be ended, but notwithstanding the abundance 
of able ministers, let slanderous dividers once 
go abroad, and the men of worth and ability 
would be made restless, and what had been done 
would come to nought. On this account the 
appointment of Lung was made last of all. The 
design of this w as the same with that of Shun’s 
concluding charge to the pastors of the twelve 
provinces, that they should nutke it hard for the 
artful; and with Confucius’ concluding lesson on 
the administratiou of a country — to keep Jar from 
^riota talkers."’ (Ana. XV. xx. 6). 

P, 26. General address to all his principal nm- 
isters. rfr m “h 

were these 22 men? There ought to be but 
one answer to the question, — that which we 
find in Ts’ae Chfin. Hiey were the chief of 
the four Mountains, the twelve presidents of 
the provinces, and the nine ministers, whose 
appointments or confirmations have been related. 
The old interpreters, thinking that the Q 
were four individuals, mistuok the meaning. 


Ch'ing is obliged to leave them out altogether, 
and says the 22 were the 12 presidents of pro- 
vinces, with Yu, Suy, Yih, Pih-e, K'wei, Lung, 
Shoo-ts eang, Pih-yu, Choo-hoo, and Heung- 
pe; and Wang Ming.shing argues, in his 

that this view should not he changed! 
Gan-kw& and Ma Yung leave out Tseih, Se?, 
and Kaon-yaou, and say the 22 men were Yu, 
Suy, Yih, Pih-e, K‘wei, Lung, the 12 presidents 
of provinces, and the four ministers called 

Tills view is followed by Keang Shing. 

asinp 17. Sze-ma Ts'een has ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ 

^•27, Irutifviwn of examinations ; and fw'iker 
rfwc^inc of the Meaouites, nwmm- 

^ ‘the dark,’ = the 

idle and undeserving; is the opposite of 

is ^ ^ P- 

*■ ^ ~ P'^ ** 

tone), * to separate.’ Keang »Shing won!d read 
it pecy contending, that the original character 
was two one oTer the other, the old form 

of m In what year the Meaon were thus 
dealt with we cannot tell. Wang Suk thinks 
that after tlie discipline of them mentioned p. 
12, those who were left in their original seat 
again proved insubordinate, and another separa- 
tion and banishment of them had to be made. 

Ch. VI. S'JMMAKT OF Suuif’s LIFE; AND DEATH. 
There is no dispute about the first danse ; all 
allow that Shnn, when he was thirty, was call- 
ed to employment by Yaou, and the testing 
of him began. The reading of ^ 
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VI. In the thirtieth year of his life Shun was called to employ- 
ment. Thirty years he was on the throne icith Yaou. Fifty years 
after, he went on high and died. 


'WL “ disputed, Ch*ing read 

making Shnn’s li/e to hare amounted alto- 
gether to 100 jeara. And there was a reading 
for — ^ Wang Ming-shing 

and Tvan Tuh-tsae adduce many proofs of it. 
But on p. 13 we saw that the 28 years there 
could only be understood of the years daring 
which Shun acted as Yaon’s ▼icegerent. Adding 
to them the three years of his testing, p. 3, we 
should hare 31 years; but one of those three 
may naturally be considered the year in which 
be was called from his obscurity. We shall 
thus hare the — ^ of the tc 2 t. As to tlie 

60 years on the throne, these must include 
the two years (three, including the year in 
which Yaou died) of mourning for Yaou, when 
opportunity was given fc the accession of 
Yaou’s son. Altogether then, Siiun was on the 
throne, with universal recognition, 48 years, 
his life exteudcd over 110 years; and he died 
B.C. 2202. Gan-kws, not deducting the two 
years after Yaou’s death, makes Shuu’s age 112. 

, — I have translated this 
clause after Ts'ae Ch-in, who relies chiefly on 
the usage oi the ‘ Bamboo Annals,’ where 
is used of the death of th.e emperors, aDd = 
J^. The after it is a difliculty, and so is 


the for the going on high should be 

mentioned after the death, and not before it. 
Gan-kwo, to avoid tliese difficulties, takes in 
the sense of region, and says 

‘he went up the way towards the 
southern region, on a tour of inspection, and 
died.’ Maou K'e-ling argues for this view ; but 
it is inadmissible as an explanation of tbe text 
of this paragraph. He Wids principally on 
the account of Shun's life and death in the 
‘Historical Records.’ It is there said : — ‘When 
Shun waa 20, he was heard of for his filial piety ; 
at 30, he was promoted by Yaou; nt 30 he 
undertook tbe administration of affairs for 
Yaou, and when he waa 58, Yaou died. At 61, 
he took his place, and occupied the imperial 
throne 39 years, after which, being on a tour 
of inspection in tbe so uth, he died in the wil- 
derness of Ts‘ang-woo l>tiried 

at Kew-e (A ^)of Keang-nan, in Ling ling.’ 
Ling-ling is the name of a district in the pros, 
dep. of Yung-chow in Ho-nan, where 

they still show, or pretend to show, the grave 
of Shun. Mencius (lY. Ft. II. i.) gives another 
name to the place of Itis death. 
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1 I. On examining into antiquity, we find that the great Yu was 
called WSn-ming. Having arranged and divided the empire, all to the 
four seas, in reverent response to the inquiries of the former emperor, 

... n L. -m S» I Xnto the onestinn irhirh ia «aritafo«1 4-fiA 


Titlc ow th* Book. — ^ gS. ‘The 
Connaels ot the giemt Tn.’ The Books of the 
Shoo hare been arranged in six classes, accord- 
ing to the nature of their snbject-matter. Of 
those classes the ‘Coonsels’ form the second, 
containing the wise remarks and suggestions at 
hi^ ofllcm on the sutgect of goremment. In 
one ol the WriUngs ascribed to K‘ang Foo 
■H), Confncinsis made to saj — ‘ In the Counsels 
of the great To, I see the loyalty and diligence, 
the serriceand merits of Vu’ 

’’ ‘plans;’ but it 

is implied that the plans are the result of delibe- 
ration. Hen Shin defines it ‘ plans of delibera- 
tion and his expounder adds : — ‘The thoughtful 
consideration of a subject, and the description 
Of a plan in consequence, is what is indicated 
by Yu, it h&s been seen in the prev. 

Book, was the son of K'win, the chief of Tsung. 
According to Sze-ma Ts‘een, K‘wan was a son 
of the emp. Chnen-heuh, so that Yu was the 
great-great-grandson of Hwang-te. He is here 
called * the Great,’ ‘ because of the greatness of 
bis merit ’ (Uan-kwb), — the serrices he render- 
ed on occasion of the great inundations which i 
derastated the entire. I 


Into the question which is agitated about the 
Genoeneness of the Book I do not here enter ; 
tile reader is referred to what has been said on the 
subject in the jtrokg^ and to the remarks tliat 
will be found on particular passages in the an- 
notations. The ‘ Connsels of Tn’ wme a portion 
of the Shoo edited by Confmuns. The preface, 
and many references to it in other books, suf- 
ficiently prove this. It was not among the 
portions recovered and tanght by Fnh-shang, 
but it was among those recovered by K‘ung 
Gan-kw6. In the words of Ts'ae Chin: — ‘The 
modem text wants it ; the ancient text has it’ 

Contents, The Book lAay be divided into 
chapters the first, embracing 8 parr,, 
and contmning yarioos counseU of Yu and Yih 
on principles and methods of good govt* ; the 
second, parr. 9-19, occupied with Shunts resign- 
ing the adiuinistratiou of the govt, to Yu, and 
cojit. many sage observations and maxims ; the 
thud, patT, 20, 21, describing Yu’s measures 
against the people of Meaou. The Biyle differs 
that of the Canons. It is sententious as 
TOfits the subject : and we observe in it a ten- 
dency to fall into rhythm. 

Ch. I, Yet ; his counssls aiitd those or Yih 
ON oovernxbnt; coxpumsnts between the 

EttPEROB AND THOSE lONISTBRS. P. 1, TAs 

ucAicuCTisa/ of Yu, and occosion q/* d^ivtrhig Ata 
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2 he said, “If the sovereign can realize the difficulty of his sove- 
reignship, and the minister can realize the difficulty of his min- 
istry, government will be well ordered, and the people will sedulously 

3 seek to be virtuous.” The emperor said, “Yes; let this really be the 
case, and good words will nowhere lie hidden; no men of virtue and 
talents will be neglected away from court; and the myriad States 
will all enjoy repose. But to ascertain the views of all; to give up 
one’s own opinion and follow that of others; to refrain from oppress- 
ing the helpless; and not to neglect the straitened and poor; — it 


Gan-kw8, followed by Ti'ae Cli'in, 
takes as two nouns, the subject of the 

Terb — ‘his accomplished Tirtue and the 

lessons of his teaching were spread abroad to 
the four seas,’ according to wliat is said in tlie 
last par. of the ‘Tribute of Yu,’ The coiumen. 
Soo Shih or Soo Tung-po, moreorer, 

asks to what ^ "^‘^9 ^ can be referred, 

be taken as the name of Yu. The 
first words of the ‘Tribute of Yu’ enable us 
to answer the question, — ^ ‘Yu 

divided the land.’ To the same effect, in the 
She-king, Pt. IV., in the 4th of the Praise-songs 
of Shang, we have ^ ’^here 

is explained by ‘to regulate.’ The 
meaning therefore may very well be as I hare 
^ren it in the translation. mm , — see 

Bk. I. p. 13. ^ (= ^) .ft ^ 
reverently received — took it up— from the em- 
peror.’ Wang K‘ang-t‘ang Ming 

fiyn.) says : — ‘ ”1116 cmp. with his love of ques- 
tioning and delight in excellence addressed his 
inquiries to his minister, who reverently re- 
spond^ to his sovereign, laying on him what 
was difficult and setting forth what was excel- 
lent.’ 

2. Good govt, d^tendi on sovereiffH and 
minister not shraicing from the diffienlties of their 


position. Corap. Con. A.na., XU. xv. 

‘the sovereign,’ ‘ruler.’ ‘active,’ 

‘alert,’ here as a verb, = ‘ to follow earnestly.’ 
It is better to take the char, thus, than to 
interpret,— ‘will quickly be virtuous,’ though 
earnest endeavours will speedily attain their 
object. 


OAUn 5 


response lo lus sentiment, ana 
disclaimer of such merit in himself. 

' truly.’ 

, ‘nowhere.’ ‘Good 
words will nowhere lie hidden,’ i.e„ all capable 
of giving lessons of good will find their way 
to notice. 1^. ‘ the wilds,’ ‘ tb? fields,’ =. 
away from court. ‘Tlie myriad States will 
enjoy repose,’ being ruled and directed by the 
wise and good. , — see Men., 

ii.pt.i.viu.3. 

® — comp, in 


srCii-i’ r=t 

It is argued that the text is forged from 
these passages. I cannot but draw the opposite 


conclusion. In the chapter of Mencius, especi- 
ally, he is evidently quoting from various 
books, in no case specifying their names or 


sections ; the 2d par,- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

— ^is taken from the Couns^ of Eaon-yaou, p, 
1 ; — shall we say that Book of the Shoo is also 
forged? , — the emperor 

is Yaou; Ying-ta paraphrases 
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4 was only the emperor Yaou who could attain to this.” Yih said, 
“Oh! 3'our virtue, 0 emperor, is vast and incessant. It is sagely, 
spiritual, awe-inspiring, and adorned with all accomplishments. 
Great Heaven regarded you with its favouring decree, and suddenly 
you obtained all within the four seas, and became sovereign of the 
empire.” 

5 Yu said, “Accordance with the right is good fortune; the fol- 
lowing of evil is bad ; — the shadow and the echo.” Yih said, 

6 “ Alas ! be cautious ! Admonish yourself to caution, when there 


wag onl/ Yaoa in thege matterg who could act 
thug.’ 

P. 4. KA repudiates ShutCs disclaimer, and 
celebrates kis pirtue, 1 can by no meang agree 

with Gan-kw6 and Ch'iu, that the in 

refere to Yaou. ChHn obaervea, indeed, 
that to take aa gome do, ag referring to 
Shun himself, would make the whole plain, and 
ig in harmony with the style of ‘The Counsels,’ 
in the mouth of Shun being Yaou, but 

in the mouth of Shun’s ministers being Shun. 
He decides against it, howerer, because in the 
aimple honesty of those early times Yih would 
not hare praised Shun so to his face ! But this 
ig no more than what Kaon-yaou does in this 
same Book, p 12. — see on Can. of 

Yaou, p. 8. Choo He here says that mean- 
ing the capital, the place where superior men 
assemble, when used as an exclamation, it con- 
veys the idea of admiration (see the 
1^, ‘to revolve,’ here >=3 
‘ to move without ceasing.’ T^m 

— as the civil (.^(^) always 
takes precedence in China of the miiitary (^^), 
it is thought necessary to note here that the 
terms are inverted from the necessity of 
the rhythm (note in the #, .. 

look round to.’ — with the idea of kindly regard. 

is taken Gan-kwS as = of 


which I can’t make sense. Ch'iu explains it by 
‘ entirely.’ ‘ the whole of.’ The meaning 
which I have foU. seems more natural ; and the 
rise of Shun might very well be thus described. 

In the g ^ ^ ^ ^ (near 

the end), we find a portion of th is par. quoted 
from ‘ the Books of Hea.’ — 

Wang Ming-shing argues that the par. of the 
text was made from this, the maker inserting 

T^m before to comidete the rhythm 

and flow of the whole passage. But is it not 
more natural to suppose that Leu quotes the 
Classic incorrectly ? 

P. 5. The certain connection behceen tie right 
md ht^piness, between the wrong and miserg. 

‘to follow,’ ‘to accord with,’ as in 
Bk. n. p. 17. ‘to advance,’ ‘to go for- 

ward,’ and here opposed to ‘going back 
wards,’ ‘rebellionsness,’=‘the right way.’ 

and not is an emphatic 

way of representing the truth of the two prec. 
statements; so, to say ‘is good fortune,' rather 
than ‘ leads to good fortune’ is not only a literal 
rendering, but is necessary to give exactly Yu’s 
smiUment. ‘We are not to look,’ says Ch'iu King 
( Sung dyiL) ‘ for good fortune or bad, 

beyond the complacency or displacency of the 
mind.’ Yu’s object by this remark was to 
deepen the impression of his previous observa- 
tion. 

P. 6. Exhortation founded on Yu’s proposition. 
l»f,-see Can. of Yaou, p. 10. 
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seems to be no reason for anxiety. Do not fail in due attention 
to the laws and ordinances. Do not find your enjoynaent in 
indulgent ease. Do not go to excess in pleasure. In your em- 
ployment of men of worth, let none come between you and them. 
Put away evil without hesitation. Do not try to carry out 
doubtful plans. Study that all your purposes may be with the 
light of reason. Do not go against what is right to get the praise 
of the people. Do not oppose the people to follow your own desires. 
Attend to these things without idleness or omission, and from the four 
quarters the barbarous tribes will come and acknowledge your sove- 
reignty.” 

7 Yu said, “Oh! think of these things, O emperor. Virtue is seen 
in the goodness of the government, and the government is tested 


(Choo He says the original read, was 

1^, — ‘ be reverently cantions where 
there is no calcnlating,' no forecasting, lU., no 
occasion for anxiety, — not only j 

‘ the laws of State and ordinances of govt.,’ but 
all tile rules for the regale tion of conduct, be it 
even in eating and drinking (see a note in the 

beyond,’— ‘like 

water overflowing and not returning.’ 

‘in employing men of worth, to let mean men 
come between you and them is called 

W ^ HI — ‘yoi'- hundred 

movements of odnd, — let them be bright.’ It 
is observed by She Lan (^jp Sung dyn.) : 

— ;‘The movements of the sages sre accordant 
with reason. Whithersoever their spirits and 
mental exercises carry them, these are brightly 
intelligent and great ; hence it is said 

ift)- 3E’~***® 

outside the provinces did not come regularly | 
to court, but every chieftain of a tribe came ! 
once, on his taking the rule, to acknowledge the I 


imperial supremacy; this was called J. 
So it was in the Chow dyn. See a note by Chin 
Sze-k'ae in the 

In a pass, in the the clauses 

are quoted from 
the Shoo in an inverted order ; — a proof, it is 
said, that the pres. ‘ Counsels ’ is a forged com- 
pilation. Bat such arguments have no force. 
Irregular quetations from the acknowledged 

Books are not nncommon. The clause 
mm is found in the Books of the After 
Han, , near the end of the 

sketch of ^ only we have ^ for 
But there are other passages of the classics m 
the same sketch, without any specific acknow led. 
See Maou K‘e-ling and Wang Ming-shing, i« loc, 
P. 7. Fuither txhorta'iont and dfhn/s by lu 
<m tht shlyect of government. Clioo He observes 
that parr. 2 — 6 were all one conversation, but 
wliether what follows was .spoken at the same 
time cannot be known. P. 7 is gen connected 
with the prec. in the manner indicated in the 

transit bat the ^ ^ may = • think of 
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by its nourishing of the people. There are water, fire, metal, 
wood, earth, and grain, — ^these must be duly regulated; there are 
the rectification of t/ie peoples virtue, the conveniences of life, and 
the securing abundant means of sustentation, — these must be har- 
moniously attended to. When the nine services thus indicated have 
been orderly accomplished, let that accomplishment be celebrated 
by songs. Caution the people with gentle words; correct them 
with the majesty of laio; stimulate them with the songs on those 
nine subjects, — in order that your success may never suffer diminu- 
tion.” 


what I am now going to say.’ (irooj , — 

aa in Can. of Vaon, p. 2 

connecta ttie two parts of the clanae ; but I 


have spoken before of the difficult;' in deter- 
mining exactiy the force of the particie. ‘Virtue 
— 'just is good government;’ — this ia expanded 
in the Daily Bxplanations : — ‘Virtue does not 
exist ineffectively in one’s own mind merely. 
It should be seen in the conduct of affairs, mak- 
ing the govt, entirely good, and then ‘ it ia real 
virtue.’ Now follows a description of good 
govt, as consisting in the nourishment of the 
people, — not the bare support of their bodies, 
out the sustenance and development of their 
whole being. We must wish, however, that the 
description were given in plainer terms. 

First, to get fo^ for the people, water, fire, 
metal, wood, earth [see V. Bk. IV. 6 , which 
purports to te part of Yu’s teaching], and grain 
must be r^ulated. 'The grain ia the principal 
thing here, and the result of the whole process 
of regulation. Fire acting on metal melts it, 
and metal implements may be fashioned. 111080 
act on wood, and wooden implenienta are made. 
We have now the plough, dc., to act upon the 
earth, and by-and-by there will be the grain. 
But what use of water has been maife in this 
process? Here is a difficulty. Ch'in Sze-k‘ae 
aays, ‘Water acts on fire — subdues it, makes 
it subservient — for cookery’! 

Se cond, food being provided, govt, goes on to 
TF “ Gan-kwo would make it, the 

rectification by the ruler of his virtue as an 
example to the people, but the getting the peo- 
ple to be virtuous-bathers kind, sons fiiisd, &c. 
To this succeeds ‘the facilitating of 

things used,’ attaint by the promotion of arts 
and commerce; and also /t^, *tiie enrich- 
ment of living,’ abundant comforts and luxuries. 


These three great objects, it it said, 
are to be harmonions,’ to be attained by the 
measures appropriate to each, without any ctd- 
liaion between them. 

Third, the aid of song is to be called in, X 

— * the nine services,’ referring to the man- 
agement of water, of fire, 4 c, and the other 
things just detailed, ^(■w-the and 
above. ‘to urge and re- 

prove.’ 


we find — 

A W H M ^ j(c 

^ M- M ^ Wi ffli 

tr ^ ® H- S' 3r- 

It u said, are four clauses quoted from the 
Shoo, and then the author of the Chroniclo 


gives his own explanations of their meaning, 
which the compiler the p re s en t Book has 
taken and fashioned into part rf the classic. I 
come to a different canduAm. There is so 


much quotation, and so ranch ex^anarion; — 
and the writer of the food of such a 

^le. But the ex|danation would be absurd, 
if It were not founded on other passages of die 
Classic. To my mind the tesdfles to 

the whole of this paragia^ and the next. 
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8 The emperor said, “ Y es. The earth is now reduced to order, and 
the influences of heaven operate mth effect; those six magazines and 
three businesses are all truly regulated, so that a myriad generations 
mjy perpetually depend on them: — ^this is your merit.” 

9 II. The emperor said, “ Come, you, Yu. 1 have occupied the 
imperial throne for thirty and three years. I am between ninety 
and a hundred years old, and the laborious duties weary me. Do 

10 you, eschewing all indolence, take the leadership of my j)eople.” Yu 
said, “ My virtue is not equal to the position; the people will not repose 
in me. BxU there is Kaou-yaou, with vigorous activity sowing 


F. 8. CompKmeatarf refuse of Shm. Tu 
has urged Shun to a certain style of gort, and 
Shnn responds that the possibility of its reali- 
zation iras all owing to him. 
this refers to Tn’s labours on the inundated 
prorinoea. ^1^ — ‘ Hearen completes.’ 

The meaning is that there could now be seed- 
time and harvest. Osn-kw6 foolishly says’ — 

s-nmem’ ‘ the five elements act- 
ing in order is what is called j^’ ; and Ting-tk 
more foolishly expands the ‘ fire elements ’ into 
the spirits of the five elements ’ ( y 

We find this sentence quoted as from 
the ‘ Boohs of Hea ’ in the 

m j — ‘ six treasuries ’ 
(see Con. Ana. XI. xiii). 'Those are the water, 
fire, &C., of the prec. par., the six treasuries ’ or 
magazines of nature. — ‘ — three 

businesses,’ is., the rectification of the people’s 

^ns^ftc. ^,‘this.’ 75r=i|f 

* yon.’ This par. prepares the way for the pro- 
posal in the next. 

Cm. IL Yo IS CAixBD to act as Shok’s 
TICSOZ amiT, amd is OBLIOXD UXWIIXI]I0I.T to 

aockft th* oioNirr. F. 9. Shm <m the 
Snmmd of kit age rtqmtU Yu to relkee him" of Ae 


toils of govemntent. Ninety years of age is called 
5 a century, m Shun describing himself 
by both the terms, we are to understand that he 
was between 90 and 100, which, indeed, must 
have been the case after he had been on the 

throne 33 years. Tsoo- 

heem ( Sung dyn.) says, it^ 

exactly our di-stinctiou ; — ‘ weaxy in the service, 
not weary ^ gather 

t(^^ther * 6= take the lead of) ‘ my multi- 
tudes * (inwudioft both ministers and people)- 
The iangua^ differs from that of Yaou to Shun 

—fk '^L' P- 

wished then to resign the throne altogether. 

F. 10. Yi* wishes to decline Ae proposal in 
favour of Kaou-yaou. ^ ^ 

**° I6t’ ‘ movement and 

strong action;’ is ‘to sow virtue,’ to 

exhibit it so as to awaken responsive feeling in 
others. ^ ^ t™"**- 

these difficult sentences 1 have followed the 
view ipTcn of them in the A difft, 

view was taken by Gan-kwB : — * If you would 
think of this (=»any) man(i.«., to employ himX 
it must be on the ground of this (saome) 


TOL. UL 
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abroad bis virtue, •which has descended on the black-haired people, 
till they cherish him in their hearts. O emperor, think of him! 
When I think of him, my mind rests on him, as the man for this office; 
■when I would put him out of my thoughts, they still rest on him; 
Avhen I name and speak of him, my mind rests on him for this; the 
sincere outgoing of my thoughts about him is that he is the mao. 
O emperor, think of his merits!” 

11 The emperor said, “Kaou-yaou, that of these my ministers and 
people, hardly one is found to offend against the regulations of my 
government, is owing to your being the minister of Crime, and intel- 
ligent in the use of the five punishments to assist the inculcation of 
tne five duties, with a view to the perfection of my government, and 


merit ; if yon would not employ him. It most be 
on tlie gronnd of some fanlt.’ As to bis expl. 
of the next clauses, I can really nut get hold 
of it with sufficient definiteness to attempt to 


describe it. The whole passage from 
to the end is found quoted in the 

and an explanation of it 
different both from Gan-kwa’s and from Chin’s, 
but so vague that I cannot adopt it. 


The words of the par., 


^ “*** *'*""* ™ **** i 

and it is argued that this 
portion of the p^. ‘Counsels of Yu’ was evi- 
dently plagiarized from that place. We have 
Too Yu’s Tsin dyn.) commentary on 

the fp acc. to which the words of the 
Shoo King are only ^ «nd 

the are an observation of duke 

Chwaiig. Here, it is said, the ignorance of the 
forger has betrayed him. He found a quotation 
from the Shoo, and he incorporated it with his 
compilation, but he incorporated with it what 
was not a portion ot the Shoo. But it may be 
that it was Too Yu who was in error here. He 
had not seen the ‘old text’ of Gan-kwO; he 
bad not seen our present Book ; and from his 


own reading of the he suiq)osed the 

quotation from the Shoo terminated at and 

not at 1^. From a study of the I am 
persuaded he was in error. Looking at the 
whole passage where the quotation occurs, I 
conclude that is a portion of the 

‘ Books of Hea,’ whether be read kecaig, or 

kifatg, about which there is some unnecessary 
dispute. 

Parr. 11 — IS. S&an, not Ustming to Yu’* ro- 
eommeudatiou of Kaou-goou to he hi* vicegerent, 
get praue* the latter for hir merits at minister of 
Crime. Kacu-gaou disclaims the merit, and attribute* 
it to the nnperor, 11. 

-m * none, perhaps,’ =* our • bardlj 

any’; Y-il' to offend against,’ diff. from 


its use in p, 6 ; is by Ying-ti exjraiuided 
TF* ‘right ways,’ but it is better with 
Ch‘in to make it = ‘government,’ ‘i^n- 
lations of govt.’ in both instances, 

has the force of ‘aiming at’ The ^ de- 

«.» * 2 a. 

anticipating the issue beforehand.’ Gan-kwS 
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that through punishment there may come to be no punishments, but 
the people accord with the path of the Mean. Continue to be strenu- 

12 ous.” Kaou-yaou said, “Your virtue, 0 emperor, is faultles.s. You 
condescend to your ministers with a liberal ease; you preside over 
the multitude with a ^nerous forbearance. Punishments do not 
extend to the criminals heirs; while rewards reach to after genera- 
tions. You pardon inadvertent faults, however great; and punish 
purposed crimes, however small. In cases of doubtful crimes, you 
deal with them lightly ; In cases of doubtful merit, you prefer the 
high estimation. Rather than put to death an innocent person, 
3 mu will run the risk of irregularity and error. This life-loving 
virtue has penetrated the minds of the people, and this is >vhy 
they do not render themselves liable to be punished by your 

13 officers.” The emperor said, “ To enable me to follow after and 


badly takes it in the first case as= ^*. 
TT- — ‘ aiming at my govt.’ The 

Via is ia the 3d tone, with an intensive mean- | 
ing, as in the transL 
Wang Ming-shing quotes from the 

0R®Tf- 

asin p. 8. 12. and^^ are both terms 

of imperial application. ‘When a snperior 
visits an inferior, designates the act’; 
‘wherever the son of Heaven stops is called 
(see the Diet.). The diff. between them is in- 
dicated by the employment of them in the text. 

describ. Shan in his relation to his min- I 
isters ( |\), and in his relation to the peo- 


pie. “rt iM: are here sjTionvms,= 

‘descendants.’ is equal to 

g", Bk. p. 11 ; is crimes done ‘ on purpose.' 

— ‘ to fail by being not re- 
gular.’ not according to the standard. 

‘■therefore,’ ‘ it is hereby that.’ 
— ‘ the ofificers,’ ‘ an offic-al : ’ see 
Ana. XX. ii 3, et of. I cannot but think that 
Kaou Yaon intended hin.self by the phrase, 
and feel inclined to translate;— ‘tills is why 
they do not render thiemselves li.able to be pun- 


ished by nte, who am but an officer.’ 

i 

find quoted from the ‘ Books of Hea ’ — iSl 
reiterates his smise of Kaou-yaou's merits. 'It 
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obtain what I desire in my government, the people everywhere re- 
sponding as if moved by the wind; — this is your excellence.” 

The emperor said, “Come, Yu. The inundating waters filled 
me with dread, when you realized all that you represented, and 
accomplished your task, — thus showing your superiority to other 
men. Full of toilsome earnestness in the service of the State, and 
sparing in your expenditure on your family; and this without being 
full of yourself or elated ; you again show your superiority to other 
men. Without any prideful presumption, there is no one in the 
empire to contest with you the palm of ability; without any boast- 
ing, there is no one in the empire to contest with you the claim of me- 



75- Z SI- 

lence.’ In the Works of the philosopher Seun, 

P®^' 

with a slight change. He says — 

Farr. 14-19. Shun returns to insist on Yu’s 
becoming his vicegerent; delivers various admoni- 
tions to him; disallows his repeated attempt to 
decline the dignity ; and finally Yu undertakes the 
government, 

— see in Men. HI. Ft. II. ii. 3, Q 
Ts'ae Chin says the old 
text read and according to that char., Gan- 
kwS explains — ‘ the waters flowing down.’ No 
doubt the text of Mencius has prerailed to 

change into ^ it ^ ^ 

is literally — ‘you accomplished sincerity, you 
accomplished merit.’ I hare translated accord- 
ing to the expansion of the meaning in the 
There can be no doubt that by the 
‘merit’ which Yu accomplished is intended his 
management of the inundating waters. The 
passage is quoted in the 


and explained in harmony with the case which 
it is adduced to illustrate when one’s good 
faith is established, he can accomplish his 
services.’ ^ ^ A* 

‘you are superior to, yon surpass others;’ see 
this meaning of ^ in Ana. XL xr., ef <i4 

Ana. VIIL xxi. — in the sense of 

‘great.’ Q — ‘ making one’s-self great,’ 

being elated. ^ is defined g 
‘ making one’s-self superior,’ and ■^, g 
‘ arrogating to one’s-self merit.’ There is some- 
thing like the four chuises banning 

in Senn’s and alto in 

Laou-tsze’s ; bat we need not as- 

sume that the pres, text was compiled firom 
those passages. is properly ‘ to mge,' 

it may be to urge another, or to exert one’s-ad^ 
and Ting-ti makes the meaning here — ‘ I urge 
yonr Tirtue.’ Bat this is quite unsuitable, 
henee Choo He says that ^ and j^wsn 
sncimitly interchanged, and so understimiw it in 
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rit. I see how great is your virtue, how admirable )'our vast achieve- 
ments. The determinate appointment of Heaven rests on your per- 
son; you must eventually ascend the thrmie of the great sovereign. 

15 The mind of man is resdess, — prone to err; its affinity for the right 
way is small. Be discriminating, be undivided, that you may sin- 


the sense of ‘ great,’ ‘ to consid^ great.* 

^ M Con. Ana., 

XX. i. I, where this and other parts of the pres, 
parr, are giren as having been spoken by Yaon 
to SImn, thongh it is added that Shun used the 
same language in giving charge to Yu. 15. 
Warning on the proaenese of man to err. 
Hedhurst translates the first two clauses: — 
‘The carnal mind is treacherous, while the 
virtuous feeling exists only in a small degree.’ 
Gaubii says: — ‘The heart of man is full of 
shoals (eeueibjs the heart of Taou is simple and 
thin (Mie)’; and adds in a note : — ‘ The heart of 
nian ia here opposed to that of Taou. The 
disconrse is of two hearts, — one disengaged (?) 
from passions, the other simple and very pure. 
Taou expresses the right reason. It i.s very 
natural to think that the idea of a God, pure, 
simple, and Lord of men, is the source of these 
words.’ Neither translation is good, and the 
note is altogether fanciful. The first clause 
does, indeed, suggest to a Christian reader of the 
classic what is stud in the New Testament of 
the ‘ carnal mind ;’ but that phrase is not the 
correspondency of moreover, is 

not ‘treacherous,’ but ‘insecure,’ ‘tottering,’ 
‘threatening to falL’ When the statement in 
this clause is taken in connection with that in 
Urn next, we have the idea of ‘ the «wi.n«l mind.’ 

is, indeed, a difft. expression ; and we 
seem to want in some entity or being cor- 
responding to But that cannot be. 'The 

is still the the mind of man 

in its relation to the path of duty. 'The two 
clauses together teU us very truly that the mind 
of man, uncertain, unstable in what is good, is 
ever more likely, without a careful self-govem- 
nient, to fall into the way of evil. 

Ying-U, in paraphrasing Qan-kwii, seems to 
A if Shun were cautioning 

Yu only about the proclivities of the p^le. 
But the tenn is of universal application. Choo 
He and other philosophers of the Sung dyn. 
have written much on this text. One of the 
scholan Cb‘ing says: — ‘The heart of man which 
is restless dmMes the desires of man ; the reaamt 
to which it has little afliuity is heavenly prin- 


ciple ’ ( “y* • — ‘ tnouth, 

the nose, the ears, the eyes, and four limbs all 
belong to one’s own body ; titey are the things 
which are of one’s self, and are nut like the con- 
viction of right and duty ( ^^ ), which belongs to, 
one with all others. Thus we have at once the 
root of selfishness, and there is a proneness to 
it moreover ; yet this is not in itself bad : — it is 
only the root of what is bad.’ ‘Take what is 

here called the and regulate and 

control (ij^ it, and yon have the ; 

take the and leave it uncared for 

^), and you have the A Ftiilin? th® 

question, whether it could be said of the mind 
of the sages, that it was also restless and prone 
to err, he replies that the afiinity for the right 
in them completely predominated so as to rule 

the other. (See the 

', — these denote the exercise of mind and 

force of will by which the can be kept 

from disturbing the and there will 

result in practice the strict adherence to the 
Mean, — tlm course which neither exceeds nor 
comes short of what is right. 

is found in the Con. Ana., 
XX. i. 1. The rest of the par., it is said, waa 
made up in the time of the Tsin dyn. by Met 

Tsih from Senn K’ing’s We 

certainty find there, and quoted as from 
the passages A ^ ^ M ^ ^ 
'There is also much in the cmitext about 

^ ‘ 

K‘ing has written nothing which he was not 
likely to do, if he had the Shoo with this passage 
in his mind. And, on the other hand, it must 
be allowed that a forger might have compiled 
the first three clauses of the par. firom him. His 
quoting from the can hardly be said 

to be decisive in the question, for as we refer 
to the Bible edten as ‘ The wmd of 'Truth,* 
‘The hook of Truth,’ tiie phrase in questimi 
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16 cerely hold fast the Mean. Do not listen to unsubstantiated words; 

17 do not follow undeliberated plans. Of all who are to be loved, is 
not the sovereign the cliief ? Of all who are to be feared, are not the 
people the chief? If the multitude were without the sovereign, whom 
should they sustain aloft? If the sovereign had not the multitude, 
there would be none to guard the country for him. Be reverent. 
Carefully demean yourself on the throne which you will occupy, 
respectfully cultivating the virtues which are to be desired in you. 
If within the four seas there be distress and poverty, your Heaven- 


may denote the Shoo nnder a aimilar designa- 
tion. One thing is certain, — tlie sentences were 
put together before the time of Mei Tsih, fw 
Ma Yung iu Ids ^ ^ quoted— ^ ^ 

w me.). He who baa found reason to accept 
these ‘ Counsels ’ as genuine on otlier grounds 
will not have his faith disturbed by the difficul- 
ties connected with this passage. 

It has been impngned not only on the critical 
grounds which I hare indicated, but as contain- 
ing heretical doctrine. Wang Ch*ung-ynn 

of the Yuen dyn, and MeiTsuh(;|l^ 

o* the Ming, especially, hare contended 
that the idea of human nature which it gives is 
qmte contrary to the orthodox truth ; but even 
Ming-shing condemns them for being carried so 
far by thrir detestatioa eX Mei Tsih. 

16. An ttdmauxion to pmdenee and cantidn in 
txntmei and action. ex- 

amine and attest.’ ‘Unsubstantiated words’ 
are counsels for which no piecedenU can be 
adduced* * Undelibented plans * are {dans that 
hare n ot b een aubmitted tor generai conaidera- 

of Sean K‘ing oonrindes 
with a soitence which arould seem to hare been 
suggested fay this paragn^h : — ^ 



17. S^nn intinatet Ut determined parpoie Hat 
Ta sioaM undertake tke dntiee of tke govt., and 
imgreeeee on kirn varioae important eoneideratima. 


The first cUnse, ^ ^ ^ and 
the next are to be taken intem^^atirely. The 

0 H W ¥ # 

Comp, a somewhat similar construction 
in Meucins, H. Pt. I. ii. 22, ttal. ^ 

-as in p. 14 j ‘great.’ We find the 

^ TJ* loot'd from the 

‘Bool^ Hea,’ i- the g ^ J- . 

to carry on the head ; ’ and thence, 

‘ to respect,’ ‘ to honour.’ 

1 take ^ mtd the 

next clause riao as addressed to Yu in his own 
person. it ninch tlie same 

in Men., VII. Pt. II., xxr. 3. 

H M S ^ ^ 1^, -see Ana. 

AX, L. 1. I have adhered to the translation of 
this ^te^ which I gave in the Analects, 
p* ^ qnite a different view of it. 

‘®P 0a J»e says, ‘are intended the suf- 
ferers of distress through the empire, who have 
noneto^pealto. Lettheemperwenitivatethe 
virtues ^ipropriate to him, and care for these, 
and the possession of the throne will abide for 

JjC Maon KVUng shows that previous 

to the time of the ‘Eastern Tsin’ this was the 
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conferred revenues will come to a perpetual end. It is the mouth 
which sends forth what is good, and gives rise to war. My words 
I will not repeat.” 

18 Yu said, “ Submit the meritorious ministers one by one to the 
trial of divination, and let the fortunate indication be followed.” 
The emperor said, “ Yu, the officer of divination, when the mind 
has been made up on a subject, then refers it to the great tortoise. 
Now, in this matter, my mind was determined in the first place. I 
consulted and deliberated with all my ministers and peojAe, and they 
were of one accord with me. The spirits signified their assent, the 
tortoise and grass having both concurred. Divination, when for- 
tunate, may not be repeated.” Yu did obeisance, with his head to 
the ground, and firmly declined the throne. The emperor said, “Do 


received interpretation of the language 'while 
that which I hare followed (and wliich ia ninch 
more likely and natural) prevailed from that 
time ; and he argnea that if the commentary of 
Gau-kwS were indeed a forgery of Mei Tsih he 
would not have given the explanation which 
had by his time gone into disuse. tin 

Mih quotes the words as flrom ‘The Books ot 
the former Kings,’ a usual fiwmnU with him 
when quoting from the SIioo King. It is not 
easy to trace what connection the troth declared 
in them has with the other remark of Shun. 

18, 19. Fa, Mtitt it>uki»g to dedine, cmd to have 
lu appointment mbmitted to the trial of Scinathn, 
is ovemded 6y Skun, aid finally enters on the duties 
of the adminittratum. 

‘ the stalk of a plant used also for a tally 
in reckoning things. From this comes its 
use in the text — , * one by one divine 
about.’ 1^, — ‘to divine;’ properly, by 

means of the tortoise. Hare it would seem, to 
aig. ‘ to divine generally,’ including both the 


and below. composed 

of |> and |II , indicates the answer supposed 
to be returned to the divination. was 

the officer who determined this. W’ — ia 

the sense of ‘to determine.’ ^-in 
the sense of ‘afterwards.’ Wang Shih- 
p‘tog Sung dyn.) observes, ‘The 

ancients understood as the elder brother; 
he is after the father : — whence the chatactmr is 
explained by 2^.’ ^TTC&Ta-ae 
Ch‘in and others explain by He says 
‘ charges it to the tortoise.’ 
'niis 1 do not well understand. Whatever we 
make of the the general meaning is evi- 
dently tliat given in the transl. We find the wh<de 
sentence, with the alteration of one character, 
quoted from the Books of Hea. in the 
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19 not do so. It is you who can suitably occupy my place." On the 
first morning of the first month, Tu received the appointment in the 
temple of the spiritual Ancestor, and took the leading of all the 
officers, as had been done at the commencement of the emperor’s 
qovemment 

20 III. The emperor said, “Alas! O Yu, there is only the pnnce of 
the Meaou, who refuses obedience; — do you go and correct him.” 
Yu on this assembled all the princes, and made a speech to the hosi^ 
saying, “Ye multitudes, listen all to my orders. Stupid is this 
prince of Meaou, ignorant, erring, and disrespectful. Despite- 
ful and insolent to others, he thinks that all abibty and virtue are 
with himself. A rebel to the right, he destroys all the obligations 


oa Pt. V. Bk. IV, pp. 20-81. It i« obsarred by 
Chin lU-wsw ^ ^), that we hare 
here the first occurrence in the classics of the 

bv Ts'ae ChSu, as being ‘the ancestral temple 
of Taou.’ But this would be contnwy to ^ 
aualogy. Shun received this appointment in 
the temple of Yaou’s ancestors, and Yu would 
receive his in the temple of Shan's ancestors. 
That Shun bad esUblisbed such a temple appean 
from Confiicias’ words, Doct. of the Mean, xvii. 
1. Ch'in was led into the error by misunder- 

Btanding a passage in the 

where Shun is spoken of as having ed 


Yaon; 


Maon’s ' 


mloe 


This accession of Yu to Uie administration 


tO(dc ^ace b«. 2222. 

Ch. III. Yc nK»**TAKEa an EmncnoK a- 

GaVBT ISB MbaOCITBS ; ITS COKDUCT AlCD BB- 
SULTB. P. 20. Ya, bting charged to act. 

agaiut the priiKeo/ Meaou, aeeemiderhu host, and 
maht a epeeA to iL 


generally the force of before the name of a 
country throngbout the Shoo. We might render 
the chair, literally — ‘ the possessor of Meaou.* 
ia bere-°>^£ or ‘to honour’ ‘to be 
obedient.’ It has been said that as 9ian 
had twice dealt with the Meaonites (see Bk. I., 
pp. 12 and 27X there was nothing left for Yu 
to do with them. But there is no one chapter, 
pertiaps, in the Shoo King which ia so abun- 
dantly corroborated by citations from it and 
references to it in books of the Cbow and Han 
dynn. as the present; — see the m he. 

The prince of Meaou against whom he proceeded 
would not be the one whom Shun banished to 
San-wei, but some chieftain of the whole cr a 
portion of the tribe who had been left in their 
native Seat. That Yaon, Shun, and Yu were 
all obliged to take active measures against them 
only shows the restlessness of the people, and 
the difficulty which those sage emperors bad in 
establishing their sway over the country. 

■^p — ‘made a speech to the host.* 

This is the proper meaning of throughout 
the Shoo. Panned bom ^ and ‘to 
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o/* virtue. Superior men are kept by him in obscurity, and mean 
men fill all the offices. The people reject and will not protect him. 
Heaven is sending calamities down upon him. On this account I 
have assembled you, my multitude of gallant men, and bear the 
instructions of the emperor to punish his crimes. Do you proceed 
with united heart and strength, so shall our enterprize be crowned 
with success.” 

At the end of three decades, the people of Meaou continued rebel- 
lious against the emperors commands, ivhen Yih came to the help of 
Yu, sa3dng, “ It is virtue which moves Heaven ; there is no distance 
to which it does not reach. Pride brings loss, and humility receives 
increase: — this is the way of Heaven. In the early time of the 

decide’ by ‘words,’ it qpeii= ‘an oath ;’ but in 
the classic its application is to the solemn chargre 
laid upon his soldiers by a general, a speech 

delivered to a host. It is said in the ^ bE’ 

p. 11, that were first made 
in the time of the Tin or Shaiig dyn. ; but in- 
correctly, as the present instance is sufficient to 
show, 'rhe speech of Yu is given by Mih Teili, 
with some omissions and alterations, hi the last 
part of his chapter on ‘ Universal Love.’ „ 

is given in the Diet, as meaning ‘the 
appearance <rf multitudes ’ ^ ^), 

to which Ts‘ae Chin would add, ‘and of mar- 
shalled order.’ ^ simply = This 

in sententious, half' rhythmical 
passages, is not uncommon. from 

‘summer’ and ‘insects,’ signifies ‘insects roov- 
ing about,’ brought to all their activity by the 
summer heat. ‘To be insubordinate,' and ‘to 
he stupid,’ are secondary significations. It is 
here a term of contempt, applied to the chief of 
Meaou, bussing, heedless, as an insect. 

‘calamities’;— this is the meaning given 


to the character in the ^ 

‘ bear the wortls — instruc- 
tions — of the emperor.’ 

is defined in the Diet., 
and by Ts'ae, ns = J^^^. It has the force 
of exhortation and entreaty. King Ping 

says, ‘it indicates the hope of the mind’ 

— ‘ thi^’ such union and energy being 
reaUsed. 21. ^ ^ Ts‘.-ie 

explains, ^ ^ ^ 'theprwee 

of Meaou obstinately still refns^ to submit.’ 
'The must natural conclusion is that Yu’s e.x- 
pedition was unsuccessful, and that the people 

of Meson were too strong for him. 

— Yih assisted Yu when labouring to regulate 
the waters. Here we find him also in Meaou. 
Afterwards he was his chief minister. There 
seems to have been a peculiar intimacy be- 
tween the two. or assist.’ 

B# 75f ^ ^ 
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emperor, when he was living by mount Leih, he went into the fields, 
and daily cried with tears to compassionate Heaven, and to his par- 
ents, taking to himself and bearing all guilt and evil. Ai the, same 
time., with respectful service, he appeared before Koo-sow, looking 
grave and awe-struck, till Koo also became truly transformed by his 
example. Entire sincerity moves spiritual beings ; — how much more 
Avill it move this prince of Meaou!” Yu did homage to the ex- 
cellent words and said, “ Yes.” Thereupon he led back his arm^, hav- 
ing drawn off the troops. The emperor also set about diffusing his 
accomplishments and virtue more widely. They danced with shields 
and feathers between the two staircases of the court. In seventy days 
the prince of Meaou came to make his submission. 


always referred to Shan’s early life, before he 
was taken notice of by Yaon. The ^ 
here expands it — ^ ^ ^ 

I ( |, ‘early in the emperors life, 
i^n he was in a low snd private station, he 
ploughed upon monnt Leih.’ In opposition to 
this, however, Mencius says the weeping and 
crying to heaven and his parents took place 
when Shun was 60 years old. See Men. V. Pt. 
I. i. 5. There is no way of reconciling these re- 
presentations. Mount lieih is referred to a 
hill, 30 le soAth of P‘oo-chow dep. of 

Ping yang ^), in Shaii-so. 

(fJL ^ ^ ^ Men., loc 

^ ^ ^ 

V. Pt I. iv. 4. The Q expl. 

^ reverently per- 

form^ the service of a son.’ In Men. I trans- 
lated by ‘ believed him and conform- 

ed to virtue,’ but parag. 3 may satisfy ns that 
is to be taken adverbially. ^ 


jH — see Men. J}. Pt L viii. 2. 

— ^Ts'ae and otliers take in the 

sense of j|^ , ‘to adjust,’ ‘to trim,’ and make 
the whole equal to ‘he withdrew his army in 
good order.’ Ts’ae gives also another view, 
withont disapproving of it, according to which 

intimates the quitting Meaon, and 
describes what was done on their re-entering 
the capital. We find the phrase how- 

ever, in the She King, Pt II., Bk. III., iv., st 
8, wlicre it means ‘ to draw off the troops.’ With 
reference to that passage, the Diet explains it 
by {)- , and so 1 have translated it here. 

is explained by Ts‘ae Cb‘in hy 

I have a persuasion myself that 
the best translation would be — ‘the virtues 
of peace,’ ^ being used in opposition to 
War had been tried, and found ineffectual ; they 
would now see wbat effect wonld be produced 
by an exemplification of the blessings of peace. 

^ on Ana 

HI. L The was more a posture-making 
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tlian what we call dcmtutg. 

, ‘between Uie two stair- 


cases,’ that appropriated to the sorereign as 
host, and that employed by his guests, llie ex- 
pression es the of the Analects. The 

shield was a weapon of war appropriate to a 
war4ance. On this occasion Shnn wanted by 


this exhihitum in the court to show how he 
disliked war. And the consequences, we are toM, 
jnstifled Yih’s adrice. The prince of Meaon 

came and made his submission. From the 

whole of this 3d. chapter, I conclude that Yu’s 
expedition against Meaon was nnsnccessful. He 
had to retreat. The advice of Yih, with the 
subsequent measures, and their result, servo 
merely to gloss over the real fact. 



THE BOOKS OF YU. 


BOOK m. THE COUNSELS OF KAOU-TAOU. 


I. On examining into antiquity, we find that Kaou-yaou said, 
“ If a sovereign sincerely pursue the course of his virtue, the coun- 
sels offered to him will be intelligent, and the aids of admonition will 
be harmonious.” Yu said, “ Yes ; but explain yourself.” Kaou-yaou 


Titlb ot the Book. — J 


U (Taou) g^, 
* Counaels,’- 


‘Hie Counsels of Kaou-yaou.’ 
on the title of the last Book. Kaou-yaou 
was minister of Crime to Shun (Bk. I., p. 2iy), 
Tsze-hea has recorded his merit, saying, ‘ Shun, 
being in possession of the empire, selected from 
among all the officers and employed Kaou-yaou, 
on which ail who were devoid of virtue disap- 
peared ’ (Ana. XU. xxii. 6). There are few or 
no reliable details of his history. In the 

he appears with the style of T‘ing-k^n 
‘®*8*** ‘We sons’ 
“f" yV ®"'P- Chueu-henh; 

and Wang P‘oo-meih (0]^=^’), of the Tsin 
dyn., says, in bis ^ that Kaou- 

yaou was born in K‘euh-fow ( ^ still the 
name of a district in Ten-chow dep. 
Shan-tung), in the countiy of Yen whence 


he was snrnamed Yen- Sze-ma Ts-eeii in his 
Becord of the sovereigns Hea ( 

wy* that Yu, on his accession to the throne. 


inade Kaou-yaou his chief minister, with the 
Tiew of his ultimately succeeding him, but the 
Prostrated by Kaou>yaou*a death, 
and that then his son was appoint^ to the |Hdn- 

dpahty of Ting-loh in the pror. 

of Gan'hwuy. We bare still the dia. of 

jjj, in the dep. of ^hich was extin- 

guished ^un der the Chow dyn^ by the power of 
Ts*oo (j^), and an end waa made of the re- 
presentatires of Kaon-yaou. See a note o® 
Kaou-yrou « «>e gg ^ ^ ^ 

Ana. XU. xxii. There is still a cI imi of tlie 
surname Kaou which traces its origin to Kaou* 

yaou(«»the^ J^^);bntKaou 

and yaou are to be taken together as the minis- 
ter's name. 

Contests. The Book is fomid in the texts 
both of F uli-shang and K‘nng Gan-kw8, so that 
thero is no question of its genuineness. I bare 
divided it into four chapters. The first, pp. I, 
2, enunciates the principle that in govt the 
great thing is for the prince to pursue the 
course of his virtue, which will be seen in his 
knowledge of oien, snd giving repose to the 
people. The second chap., pp. 3 — 5, is deigned 
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said, “Oh! let him be careful about his personal cultivation, with 
thoughts that are far-reaching, and then he will effect a generous 
kindness and nice observance of distinctions among the nine classes 
of his kindred; all the intelligent uZso will exert themselves in his 
service; and from what is near he may reach in this way to what 
is distant.” Yu did reverence to the admirable words, and said, 


to illnitnte the former of theae things, — the 
knowledge of mea ; and the third, pp. 6, 7, treats 
of the repose of the people. In the fourth 
chap., p. 8, Kaou asserts the reasonableness of 
hit words, and humbtjr expresses his own desire 
to be helpful. 

Ch. I. The nrrr or x sorsBEiGH to be 
TBUET TISTnoDS ; ITS HAPEr EFFECTS ; ITS 
RAIURE ; Its GBABD EVIOENCES ; ARD ITS BIF- 
nccLTY. 1. Kaou-yaou and Yu on the 

nature and eoneeqnences of a tovereign’t course of 

virtue. — see on the 1st 

par. of the preTions Books. Those who would 
accept K‘ang-ahing’8 expl. of as applied 

to Taou, allow that it is not admissible as 
applied to the minister ; and they say that we 
must not obstinately think thatUie same words 
haTe alw ays the same meaning in the classics 

— f^.Keaug Shing)l When 
we go on to the next clause — Q "ft* 


we go on to the next clause — mmBit 
-7^, howeyer, we cannot explain ac- 
Gor^g to the analogy of the corresponding 
passages. Tung-po asks — ‘ Will those who take 
Fang-heun, Chhing-hwa, and Wkn ming, as the 
names of Taou, Shun, and Yu, say that Yun- 
teih was the name of Kaou-yaou’? 

This certainly cannot be said, but we are in no 
better case if we take Fang-heun and the other 
expimions as descriptiye epithets. Tun-teiA 
is nmther the name of Kaon-yaou, nor any hon- 
onrahle description of bis doings or character. 
In whaterer way we interpret the passages in 
the other Books, (or, as Keang Shing 

and others edit, Q must be translated, 

‘Kaou-y«.usaid.’ 

,— it is not easy to understsuid this 
to the ‘Historical Records’ it. appears 

lieying his path of duty and rirtne, his plans 
will he intelligent and his sids harmonions,’ 
being taken as an actire rerb, and 

as in the last Book, p. 6. Keang 
Shing and Sun Yen adopt the same view. But 


if this were the eonect yiew, we shonld hare 
read — Ail snppose, it will 

be seen, that ^ou-yaon is speaking of the sore- 
reign. Gan-kw5 tskes ^ = ‘to 

tread on,’ ‘to walk,’ so that 
pursue the course of rirtue.’ He takes a peculiar 
riew, howerer, of J^, which is with him not => 

‘ his,’ but ‘ their,! and is ‘ the rirtne of 

the ancients ;* and he expounds the whole : — ‘A 
sovereign ought sincerely to tread the path of 
the virtue of the ancients, planning how to 
enlarge bis intelligence in order to assist and 
harmonize his govt.’ Woo Cb'ing has a 
view of hit own, and takes as 

descriptive of a minister’s duty to bis sovereign. 
He defines by ‘ to lead forward,’ and 

^ by ^ ^ .As* ‘‘"toll's®”* 

His expos, is: — ‘The duty of ministers to their 
sovereign is truly and r^ly to stimulate and 
promote his virtue, to taking their counsels, 
he moat strive that he have the intelligent to 
assist him, and most harmonize them.’ None 
of these interpretations is satisfactory, and 
unable to suggest one more so, I have followed 
in the transl. the view of Ts'ae Chin, who 
expounds : — ‘ If the sovereign really pursue the 
course of his virtue, what bis ministers counsel 
will be intelligent, and wherein they would aid 
him, they will be harmonious.’ 


Ikis agrees better with what is said in the 
sequel, though it has its difficulties. An in- 
genious note by Wang KAng-t’ang ( 

Ming dyn.) is given in the '^f* 

— indicates the setting forth of counsels 
and the exercise of correction. 

belong to the ministers ; ^ and 0^, to 
the sovereign. When they offer coui^s on 
occasion of occurring affairs, he can understand 


their mind, without any doubts ; whea they dif- 
fer ftom him and offer admonitions, he can har- 
monize with their words, and not put himself 


against them.’ This is ingenious, but too re- 
fined. While approving of Kaou’s words, Ya 
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2 “ Yes.” Kaou-yaou said, “Oh! it lies in knowing men, and in giving 
repose to the people.” Yu said, “Alas! to attain to both these things 
was a difficulty even to the emperor Yaou. When a sovereign knows 
men, he is wise, and can put men into their proper offices. When 
he gives repose to the people, he is kind, and the black-haired people 
cherish him in their hearts. When a sovereign can be thus wise and 
kind, what occasion will he have for anxiety about a Hwan-tow ? 
what to be removing a prince of Meaou ? what to fear any one of 
fair words, insinuating appearance, and great artfulness ? ” 

3 II. Kaou-yaou said, “ Uh ! there are in all nine virtues to be discov- 
ered in conduct; and when we say that a man possesses any virtue, that 


might well ask — ‘ what do yoa mean ? ’ 

understood as a sort of explanation of what is 
intended by Mmm The Temaining 
clauses descrite the effects of such a coarse of 
Tirtne. First, there will be 
* the making generous, and nicely observant of 
discriminations, the nine classes of his kindred,’ 
equivalent to &e regulation of the family or 
dan, in the Great I,mui>ing ; second, there will 
he ^ * all the intdligeut exert- 

ing tbenrsdres as wings,’ equiv. to the govt, of 
the State : thirdly, there will be the good order 
of the whole empire, ‘ the near,’ being the 

Family and the State, and ‘ the distant,’ 
being the empire. — In this way it is attempted 
to interpret the text, — not very satisfactorily. 

2. Kaou-yaou explaint bif wkal proctmt mck 
effect! art reaiized, and Yu etdarget <pt (Aetr dif- 
jdeulty. The concluding ‘Yes’ of the Iwt 
par. was ^onounced, we may suppose, in atone 
equiv. to another 

— ‘all as this,’ to attain to both 
these things. ,—Qma- 

kwb, followed by Ts’ae Ch'in, supposes thesmp. 


intended to be Taon, — correctly, I think. Woo 
Ch'ing and Kesng Shing suppose Shun is re- 
ferred to. The former gives a hortatoiy turn 
to the clause:— 'the emperor should f<^ the 
difficulty of this.’ The latter supposes the force 
of the ia to iasisiwts an advice: — *Uie 
emperor— yes, perhaps, — he feels the difficulty 
of this.’ The clause is to me declarative simply. 

hIWA. — ‘ can office men,’ ie^ put 
men into the offi^ for which they are fit. 

^ W ^ 11^ 

A , Bk. It p. 16) it is supposed the ^^31 
the Can. of Taou, p. 10, is intended. This 
would give three of ‘tHe four criminals’ of 
Tson’s reign, whom Shun punished, leaving only 
K'win, Yu’s father, nnmentioned, ‘Yu,’ says 
K'ang-sbmg,’ pnrpo^y concealing hit name.’ 
Ch. U. Oh xhowino mxh : — tbk tibtobs 

BY WBIca THBT MAY BE XHOWH ; XIOBT MBH 
IH THB ElaHT FI.ACKS; AND THE DfFOBXAMCB 
OF THE EHFEBOb’S PEBSOHAX EXAHFU. S. 

fr ^ A (ff. “ 

have nine virtues.’ There is a difficulty vrith 
the before n Ts'ae defines it by 
‘ altogether,’ ‘in all and expounds : — ‘^peakug 
comprehensively of the virtnes which appear 
in cmidact, they are in all nine.’ I don’t see 
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is as much as to say — he does such and such things.” Yu said, “What 
are the nine virtues?" Eaou-\'aou said, “Affability combined with 
dignity; mildness combined with firmness; bluntness combined with 
respectfulness; aptness for government combined with reverence; 
docility combined with boldness; straightforwardness combined Avith 
gentleness; easiness combined with discrimination ; vigour combin- 

^ ed with sincerity; and valour combined Avith righteousness. When 
these qualities are displayed, and that permanently, have we not the 
good offieer‘1 

4 When there is a daily display of three of these Aurtues, their pos- 
sessor could early ^d late regulate and enlighten the Family, of 


what else the char, can mean here, hat this 
signification of it is not in the Diet., nor hare 
I seen any other example of it. Keang Shing 
argoing from the definition of in the 

says that and were anciently, 
interchanged. They were so in the sense of 
the ‘armpit. a secondary mean.*— ‘ to 

uphold,’ ‘ to snstain,' and attributing tliat also 
to he interprets — ‘ supporting the actions 
of men, there are nine yirtues.’ I cannot ac- 
cede to this view. Tlie which follows 

has its common meaning of ‘ and,' ‘ and more- 
over.’ , — ‘He does such and 

such things.’ The Historical Records read, in- 
stead of these characters, ; and 

Woo Ch‘ing and Keang Shing both interpret 
here by It is certainly easier to take 

it with 6an-kw5 ase tr- Ting-ta says: — 
‘ has the signification of transport and move- 
ment ft ^). hence we define it by 
as in Can. of Taou, p. 10. 

— os in Bk. I. p. 21. So also 

Ittiqia- 


I, see Ana. Vm., xvi ; XVII. xiii ; and esp,. 
Men. VII. Ft. II. x.xxvii. 8, 9. I translate it 
here by ‘ bluntness,’ acc. to the account of it by 

‘ eoyen,; here an 

aptness for government, often associated with 
a spirit of lightness and - self-confidence. 

® rfij ^ P- 2*. have ^ fljj 

where I have translated by ‘impetu- 
ous.’ The impetuous will overlook many things, 
and in their hot baste not discriminate. The 
same want of discrimination may result from an 

easy indifference, which is the force of here. 

The pairs of different qualities specified 
are understt^ to constitute the unity of the 
virtue ; it is not that the one compensates for 
the other. ‘good.’ 

4. This par. is specially illustrative of 

in p. 2. It sets forth the know- 
Mge of men turned to the right account by 
employing them according to their capacity and 
aptitude. Perhaps as close a translation of 
the first portion of the par. as can be given (to 
be intelligible) would be: — ‘The daily ^splayer 
of three virtues urould be early and late a regula- 
ting and brightening holder of a Family.’ The 

‘Daily Explanation’ expands it thus: — 
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jy/t/cA Ae ^^Jas made chief. Where there is a daily severe and reve- 
rent cultivation of six virtues, their possessor could brilliantly con- 
duct the affairs of the State, to tohich he loas constituted ruler. When 
such men are all received and employed, the possessors of these nine 
virtues will all have their services. Then men of a thousand and 
men of a hundred will fill the offices of die State; the various minis- 
ters will emulate one another; all the officers will accomplish their 
duties at the proper times, observant of the five elements-regulated 
seasons: — and thus their various duties will be fully accompbshed.” 

‘Xet not the emperor set to the rulers of States an example of 


m a man has three of these 

▼irtues, and can daily display and enlarge them, 
making them still more conspicuous, he is a 
man of whom those three Tirtues are a perma- 
nent characteristic. Let him be made a great 
ofiBcer, the head of a Family, and he will be 
found early and late mling that Family with 
aU diligence, and its affairs will all be brilliantly 
regulated.’ is here taken, after Ts‘ae, as 

The second portion might be similarly 
translated and expanded. is here best 

defined by ^ ^ “this 

is spoken of the supreme antliority, — of the 
emperor. ffe i?q 

mz 

and Ch‘ing, all describe as being men in 
ability and virtne beyond a thousand, and 
as men exceeding in the same way a hundred. 

m- 

* those who are in office together are called 
hence the term is often » ‘ companions,’ ‘col- 
leagoes.’ the one will make theother 

hiamodel.- W X W X 


are the same as the Wllf. called with 
reference to their duties, the work they had to 
do. fl^,— comp, the same phrase In Bk. 

up- 16- 

‘obedient to,’ ‘accordant with ;’ is defined 
in the Diet, with ref. to this passage^ by 
and Ch‘in lays ^ ^ 'the lira 

are the four seasons.’ Of the five elem«its, 
wood predominates in the spring; fire in the 
summer ; metal in the autumn ; and water in the 
winter ; while earth is to be recognized equally 
in all the seasons. We rend in tbe I.e Ke 

fi iM’ # 5. tt 0 

‘ the five elements are distributed orer tbe four 
seasons;’ and in the context of thatjMMsage 
much is said on Ae doctrine at the Ym and 
Yanff, the five elements, five virtues, five tones, 
&C., much of which is mystical, and much 
absurd. In the Historical Records, after 
we have only 

ITie rest of the paragraph is wanting ; — possibly, 
because ’Fs'een and his father did not weU 
understand this phrase. 

— comp, in Can. of Yaou, p. 8, jjff jj^ 

which follows after the settlement of 
the seasons, and the regulation of the officers in 
accordance with them , which isperhafts all that 
i^eant here by -Q* f ^ 

5. ffote the ev^ieror mutt kimttlf set tht 
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‘Do not pracciae tlie lessons of idle pleasure 
and inordiiukte desires, which is the constant 
waj- of the holders of States.’ He does not 
aappoae the counsel giren to the emperor for his 
personal benefit, bat to concern ^iierallj princes 
and oflcers ; but his interpretation altogether is 
i n ad mi ssible. is the teaching of example ; 

(Ts'ae Ch'in). ‘ that which is small 

and minute,’ ‘tlie spring’ or motire 
force, which, indeed, is Keang Shing’s text. 

Gan-kwfi explains B|^ by ‘empty.’ 
The phrase in the transl. gives its force. 

, — Keang Shing says 
that ^ is tlie sovereign. So it is, but embra- 
cing the officers employed by him ; — ‘ the king oa 
supreme, and governors that are tent by him.’ 

Ch. lU. Ok oiTixa KBrosa to tbb rnoPLE : 

— TIU acCOMPUSnUSKT BT MEAK8 OP OOVBKK- 
MEXT OP HbATBK’S PURPOSES FOR TRBX. 6. 

— Keang Shing reads y 
after MaTong; but as we have below — 

it i>ere probably the 
correct text. Au^ acc. to the same analogy, 


' p p ^ ^ X ysssB p-s 

indolence or dissoluteness. Let him be wary and fearful, remember- 
ing that in one day or two days there may occur ten thousand 
springs of things. Let him not have the various officers cumberers 
of their places. The wort is Heaven’s ; — it is men’s to act for it.” 

III. “From Heaven are the social arrangements with their several 
duties; to us it is given to enforce those five duties, and then we 
have the five courses of generous conduct! From Heaven are the 
socud distinctions Avith their several ceremonies; from us proceed 
the observances of those five ceremonies, and then do they appear 
in regular practice 1 When sovereign and ministers show a common 

umftt of eanfid attention to kin tiuiet, and no ^ must a concrete nonli, under the govt. 

Mleness mud desires to the holders of States.’ 1*1 W’ therefore: 

Gan-kwd exnlains — ~K ^ '*1® —‘Heaven arranges in their orders those who 
«W _ ... ^ have the cardinal duties.’ The orders are of 

course the constituent relations of society,— 
sovereign and minister, father and son, brothers, 
husband and wife, and friends. 

XA.-’ charges on us the five duties.’ IE 
u accepted by all the commentators as tiie ex- 
planation of here. A much better mean- 
ing conies from the ordinary signif. of the char. 
By is intended the sovereign and his minis- 
ters and officers, — the sovereign specially, as 
the head of govt. !• 

p. 2, etal perhaps we should 

give this clause ns nearly literally as our lan- 
guage will permit, if we siUd ; — ‘ and to the five 
there is a large obedience ! ’ 

1^. — ‘Heaven arranges in their ranks those 
wlio have the ceremunies.’ The belong to 

the essential constituents of society; the 
have (heir foundation also in the mind, which 
seeks for an outward recognition of the different 
ranks that actnaUy obtain in society. ^ 

^1^ y jpjg, — ‘ from us’— that is, the sovereign 
and his ministers — ‘are the definition and order- 
ing of the five ceremonies.’ But what are ‘the 
five ceremonies?’ Keang Shing supposes the 
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reverence and respect for these, do they not harmonize the moral 
nature of the people ? Heaven graciously distinguishes the virtuous; 
— are there not the five habiliments, five decorations of them? 
Heaven punishes the guilty; — are there not the five punishments to 
he severally used for that purpose? The business of government! 
— ought we not to be earnest in it? ought we not to be earnest in 
it? 

“ Heaven hears and sees as our people hear and see; Heaven 
brightly approves and displays its terrors, as our people brightly 
approve and would awe: — such connection there is between the up- 
per and lower worlds. How reverent ought the masters of the 
earth to be!” 


ninka apoken of to be ttie different ordera of 
nobility, and that the are the ceremonial 
diatinctiona appropriate to each. Bat thia can 
hardly be correct, thoughK'ang-shingandWaug 
Sub toth give a partial aanction to it. Down to 
Kaoa-yaon aeema to hare before him 
the i^uence of govt, on the maas of the people. 
I take myaelf ^ ^ M = i ^ 
all the ceremonies l^loDging to the distinctions 
of rank in connection with the five constituent 
relations of society. This is the most natural 
Tiew in the coimcetion. I have hesitated be- 
tween it and an intcrpretatiou in accordance 
with the use of tiie phrase in Bk, II. p. 8, which 
indeed may be harmonized with it. 

m ^,-here Ma Yung read ^ ^ 
which ihould probably be adopted, on the aamc 
ground that ahould be sustained, — the 

analogy, namely, of the other clauses. 

^ foUowed 

Choo He and Ts'ae in translating this clause 
Keeng Sliing, in acc. with his view of the prpc. 
one to which 1 have referred, explains: — ‘all 
who advance together to position in the court 
will be respectful both in body and mind.’ Ue 
takes aa=. reverence of the 

body ; and reverence of the mind. The 

view is quite inadmisaible. 

: '^1 ' to regard and aj^int, 




i.e., to distinguish graciously. 

— see on next Book, p. 4. 

, — see on Bk. I. 11, The com- 
mentator She Lan (Q^ observes; — ‘In 

connection with the distinguishing of the 
virtuous, and punishment of the guilty, there 
is DO reference to anytliing to be done by us 
, to show that reward and punish- 
ment are to be simply in harmony with the 
mind of Heaven. 'J'he social arrangements and 
ceremonial distinctions have indeed their founda- 
tion in the mind of Heaven, but man is necessary, 
with his help and regulations, to complete them. 
But in tlie matter of rewards and punish- 
ments, man may not introduce one jot or tittle 
of his own.’ This is a good instance of the way 
in which Chinese critics refine upon the letter 
of the classical texts. 

7. The eympalhi) hetireen Heaven and the peo- 
ple . — A warning to rulers, that they strive to 
give repose to the people. 

(Ma Yung read in both places), — 
comp. Ft. V. Bk. I. i. p. 11; ii. 7. 

, — 'this reaches to above and below. 
Here p refers to heaven, and to the 
people. ^ ± 

Ymg-ta quotes from Kang-shing; — 'The em- 
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8 IV. Kaou-yaou said, “ My words are reasonable, and may be put 
in practice.” Yu said, “Yes; your words may be put in practice, 
and crowned with success.” Kaou-yaou said, “ As to that I do not 
know, but I wish daily to be helpful. May the government be per- 
fected!” 


peror, the princes, high nobles, and great officers, 
— all who have their domains — are styled 
and from the great officer upwards all may be 
comprehended in the -|- here, though its 
chief reference is to the emperor.’ 

Ch. IV. Kiou-YAon’s cokfidekce ik hts 

PSlNCtPl.E8 ; AED III8 HUMILITT. 

‘accordant with reason;’ comp, the 
use of in Bk. I. p. 17 ; II. p. 5. JStT- 
75r ^ ^ j^,-comp. Bk. L p. 3. 


Records’ have here simply 
Gan-kwO and Ying-t& join the to the upper 


^,-the 


Historical 


clause : — ‘ As to that I do not know nor think 
about it.’ On the j— ^ they make no remark. 
Keang Shing supposes there may be a transposi- 
tion of me for Q and then he would 
take Q as=^^. It is certainly an easier 


solution of the difficnlty to say with Ts‘ae Ch-in 


that ^ is here a mistake for Q . 



as in the last Book., p. 21. It is rei>eated, to 
show that Kaou-yaou would be helpful in any 


way(J^ ‘^)- 

^ I put a comma, and read 


At the second 
I ^ by itself, 
For other interpreta- 


taking aa=^f 

tions, see Keang ^ng and Wang Ming-shing. 



THE BOOKS OF YU. 


BOOK IV. YIH AND TSEIH. 


4 0 

^ a: mo'(k 




I. The emperor said, “Come Yu, you also iiitist have admirable 
words to bring before me." Yu did obeisance, and said, “Oh! what 
can I say after Kaou-yaou, 0 emperor ? I can only think of main- 
taining a daily assiduity.” Kaou-yaou said, “ Alas ! Will you 


Title of the Booe. — 5^, ‘Tih and 
Teeih.’ llie names Yih and TaeUi occur in the 
first paragraph, and occasion is thence taken 
so to entitle the whole Book. But without good 
reason ; — for those worthies do not appear at 
all as interlocutors in it. Yu is the principal 
speaker; the Book belongs to the class of 
^ Oounscls-* 

Ying-U says that Ma, Ch'ing. and Wang 
edited this Book as a portion of the ‘ Counsels 
of Biaou-yaou,’ and that, in the preface to the 
Shoo which they made use of, this Book, or, 
rather, what they considered to be another Book, 

was called and not Keang 

Shi ug, acting on this note of Ying-U's, gives 
Ui« 4llj par. uf the pref^e— ^ ^ ^ 

# ;*c ^ li- ^ 

reading there the combination I con- 

cluded there was a misprint, on tne ground 
tlmt it was most unnatur^ to join together the 
name and the office of the same man in such a 
way. This is the very point urged by Ying-tii 
against Ch'ing and the others. He says : — * 
and are one man It is improper to give 
his name, and then besides to give his office. 


Those scholars were mistaken ’ (3^ — • 

As to incorporating the Book 
with the preceding one, that bad Been done by 
Fuh.shang; and the ‘modem text’ 
is always published with this Book as ^ con- 
clnsion of the ‘ Counsels of Kaon-yaou.’ 

Contents. These have been divided into 
three chapters. 'Rie first, embracing parr. 1— 
9, relates s conversation between Yu and the 
emperor, in the presence of Knon-yaou. Yu 
relates his own diligence and achievements as a 
model to the emp,, and administers various 
advices ; and 3han on the other hand insists on 
what his ministers should be. The second 
chapter, parr. 9, 10, has no apparent connection 
with tlie former, K‘wei appears in it as minister 
of Music. In the third chapter, p, 11, Kaou- 
yaou and Sliun sing to each other on the mutnal 
relations of the sovereign and his ministers. 

Ch. I. P. 1. yii. urged hg the emperor to 
comeel him, deserSm his oien diligence and labours 
to rentedg the ealamitg of the inundating waters. 

also, connects this Book closely with the prec.; 
— so closely, indeed, that many contend it is 
only a portion of it, and should not stand by 
itself as a division of the Shoo. But the expres- 
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describe it?” Yu said, “The inundating waters seemed to assail 
the heavens, and in their vast extent embraced the mountains and 
overtopped the hUls, so that people were bewildered and overwhelm- 
ed. 1 mounted my four conveyances, and all along the hills 
hewed down the woods, at the same time along with Yih showing 
the multitudes how to get flesh to eat. I also opened psissages 
for the streams throughout the nine provinces, and conducted them 
to the sea. I deepened moreover the channels and canals, and con- 
ducted them to the streams, at the same time along with Tseih 


sion in the prefatoiy notice, S’ 

which is aU there is of introduction to the ‘ Yih 
and Tseih,' ^oite agrees with this close connec- 
tion between it and the other ‘ Counsels.’ 

— ‘what can I say?’ Allcommen. 
understand here something eqniralent to the 
‘o/tsr Kmm-yaou' of the translation. 

JS 0 the closing words of 

last Book. Ifc’ —the ^ ^ defines by 
‘unceasingly assidnons.’ The His- 
torical Becords give mm- 

— the Historical Records read — 

S ^ m 0’ ^ 5’’ ‘Kao- y^ou 

troubled Yu with the question,’ &c. 

{^,— comp. 

Can. of Yaott, p. 11, from w hich Yu would 
almost seem to be quoting. 

— K’ang-shing defines by ‘to sink in 

Uie water,’ so that it and the next character hare 
the same meaning. I hare followed the better 

exid. of Gan-kwS, who defines by 

— the Historical Becords gire 
this sentence at much greater length, and Yu is 
made to say : — ‘To travd along the dry land, I 
used a carriage to trard along the 

water, I used a boat ( ^1^) ; to trarel through 

miry places, I used a sledge ^ 

[i'eaou}. To designate this sledge sereral otto 


characters are used. It is described as being 
like a siere, and slid easily over the surface of 
the soft and marshy ground) ; to travel on the 
hills, I used spikes’ [leuA]. I'his 

contrivance is also expres^ by various char- 
acters. It was only a shoe with a spike, ‘ like 
an awl,’ under it, to prevent the feet from slip- 
ping). 


’ is defined 

uiEi. I ijcn 

vtr 


lU Tl) *.-I 

It is better to take it as » ‘ along,’ 
written also and acc. to older forms, 

c=» ‘ to hew down,’ ‘ to remove.’ 

Wf- , 

— ‘to introduce;’ or ‘the 

people;’ Ma Yungdefines by ^b, meaning. 



as applied to meat, ‘raw,’ ‘fresh.’ is 

fie8hmest,thefle8hofbiTds,bea8ts,fishes, turtles, 
Ac. But it is not to be supposed that this was 
eaten raw. Mencius tells ns that Shun, in 
connection with Yu’s labours, entrusted to Yih 
the direction of the fire to be employed, and 
Yih consumed the trees and tanked v^ctation 
of the forests and marslies, so that the birds 
and oeasts were driven away. In this way the 
people, unable yet to cultivate their inundated 
fields, had in the capture of animals a resource 

Some prefer to expand it — 

a passage for a stream ;’ comp. Men. VL Pt. L 
«’ A ;ii is best taken, after Wang Soh, 
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sowing grain, and showing the multitudes how to procure the food 
of toil in addition to flesh meat. 1 urged them further to exchange 
what they had for what they had not, and to dispose of their ac- 
cumulated stores. In this w’ay all the people got grain to eat, and 
all trie States began to come under good rule.” Kaou-yaou said, 
“ Yes; ive ought to model ourselves after your excellent words.” 

2 Yu said, “Oh! be careful, O emperor, of the manner in which 
you occupy the throne.” The emperor said, “ Yes.” Yu said, 
“ Find your rest in your resting-point. Attend to the springs of 
things, study stability; and let your assistants he upright: — then 


aa ^ J||, ‘the streams of the nine 

provinces.’ Some have enumerated ‘ nine rivers,’ 
as intended by the phrase; but in fact, the 
rivers on which Tu laboured, as will be seen in 
the next Book, were many more than nine. 

‘ to the four seas.’ But what were those ‘ four 
seas?' This passage shows tu my mind that 
this phrase, in the mouth of Tu and others, 
with reference to his labours, has more sound 
than sense. ^5 (as in Bk. I. p. 10) 

and were artificial channels 
cut in the fields for the purposes of agriculture. 
The was the smallest of such channels, a 
foot deep and a foot wide ; the was the 
largest, 16 feet wide, and as many deep. Be- 
tween them there were and So it 

was at least in the Chow dynasty ; — see the 
Rites of Chow, ‘To the 

streams’ is definite enough, aud we onght to 
have as substantial a meaning in the ‘ four seas.’ 

‘ to sow the various kinds of 
grain.’ K‘ang-shing, indeed, will have the sowing 
and cultivating here to be only of vegetables, 
such as could be grown in marshy ground. 

— ‘ the food of toil,’ a good name for 

the produce of agriculture. Ma Yung read m 
‘ root-grown food.’ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

, — Eeang Shing reads principally 


on the authority of a passage in Fuh-shang’s 
Introduction to the Shoo, which is now lost. It 
would give a good enough meaning. ' 
to remove,’ ‘ as,’ says Ein Che-k'e, ‘ to convey 
fish and salt to the hilly country, and bring the 
lumber of the woods to the low grounds.’ m 
is defined in the Diet., with reference to this 
pass., by ^ ‘ stores,’ ‘accumu- 

lated materials.’ 

‘rice food is called The rice is eaten 

whole, and not ground. But we should not 
confine the meaning of yii to rice. 

P. 2. Yu admonishes the emperor on the way to 
secure the blessing and favour of Heaven. 

in Bk. n. p. 17, noting the difi. of 
and — comp, the Great 

learning, T. 2, et al. But after this reference, it 
is difficult to say exactly what Yu means, m 

M ’ 

mediately below, however, in it is the 

particle, whose various application is so difficult 
to determine. if ^ 
is expanded in the Daily Explanation- thus : — 

‘on the occasion of any move- 
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•will your every movement be greatly responded to, as if the people 
only waited for your will, and you will brightly receive gifts from 
God. Will not Heaven renew its favouring appointment, and give 

you blessing?” , . • i 

3 The emperor said, “ Alas ! ministers ! associates ! Associates ! 

ministers!” Yu said, “Yes.” 

4 The emperor said, “ A/y ministers constitute my legs and arms, 
my ears and eyes. I wish to help and support my people; — you 
give effect to my wishes. I wish to spread the influence of my go- 


ment, when you send forth yonr orders about it 
throughout the empire, they will with one accord 
greatly respond to them, as if they had first 
been waiting for the intimating of your will.’ 

— ‘you will brightly 

teceire God.’ We must understand 
^ phrase. ^ ^ 

^ ^ — the force of the will 

it not be that’—? Woo Ch'ing expanded 
the clause: — ^ ^ m ^ S. B 

will renew its existing regard, and indicate its 
faTOur and este.em.’ He interprets the prev. 
clause, however: — ‘you will brightly respond 
to the favour wliich you have received front 
God.’ 

P. 3. Tie emperor erJargee on his dependence 
OH his ministers, and the services which they render. 

3 P^, — ‘ alas ’ ! Shun spcak8,it is said, 
nnder excitement, unable to receive all that Yu 
had just said, and with special reference to 
If |j||. Tg‘ae says ‘ ^ indicates the 

men; ^j|jj indicates the office'.’ Woo Ching 
makes them two classea, E being the ministers 
in the administration of business, and |j^, those 
in personal attendance on, and intercourse with, 
the emp. The ^ and the ^ must be the 
same persons, the former term express, their of- 
ficial sUtio:i, and the latter tlie personal in- 
timacy of the emp. with them ; — see a note by 

Oung Wang (B§ tSL Sung dyn.) is th. ^ 


m.- * 

— the emp. himself is the head, — 7C^ ; see 
below, p. 11. 5^ 

‘to assist.’ Ma Yung says: — 

‘ to’ assist on the left hand and the right.’ 

which I have,’ = my xarnple. — ‘ wings 

to serve as wings to ; then, metaphorically, ‘ to 
assist,’ ‘to give effect to’ (J^). The literal 
meaning is lost in the text. — ‘ to 

proclaim my strength.’ Gan-kwO defines ^ 
by ‘the services of govt.’ ■jfrA 

— ‘tlie ancients.’ Gaubil observes: — 

‘ It is remarkable tliat Shun, who is so ancient, 
speaks of the figures on the dresses of the 
ancients’ (Le Chou-king, p. 36, note). In the 
first supplement to the Tih King 

Ch. II. p. 5) we read that Hwang-te, Yaou, 
and Shun let fall their robes, and the eminre 
was governed ^ ^ ^ 

plj yj^). By ‘the ancients,’ there- 

fore, we rosy be conducted to Ilwang-te, ‘the 
Yellow emperor,’ the inventor of tlie cycle, b.c. 
2637, but not beyond him. There were 

twelve figures, six painted on tlie upper garment 
or robe(;^), and six embroidered on the lower 
garment (^^)- They were called altogether 
‘ the twelve ornaments ’ ("1^ ~*. fft )- Those 
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vemment through the four quarters; — ^jrou are my agents. I wish to 
see the emblematic figures of the ancients, — the sun, the moon, the 
stai-s, the mountain, the dragon, and the flowery fowl, which are 
depicted on tlie upper garment; the temple-cup, the aquatic grass, 
the flames, the grains of rice, the hatchet, and the symbol of distinc- 
tion, which are embroidered on tfie lower garment-. — I wish to see 
all these displayed with the five colours, so as to form the official 


on the robe were the sun, the moon, stars (Gan- 
kw6 would place a comma in the text after 
and make the refer to the three prec. 
nouns, and be in apposition with them. Ch'in 
Ts-eang -taon »«y» ^ 

the fire planets, and J^, the twelve zodiacal 
spaces. But go together, and simply— 

stars), a mountain, a dragon, and a pheasant 
St’ ‘ variegated animal.* is often 
U8^ not for insects only, but for living creatures 
generally. These figures — ^prob. two of each — 
were painted i* 

The figures on the lower garment were a cup, 
used in the services of the ancestral temple (of 
the temple cups, one had the figure of a tiger on 
it [j^ and another of a kind of monkey 
One or both vt these was on the 
some kind of water plant, flames, grains of 
rice, an axe-bead («K. Tliis cliaracter denotes 
a texture of black and white stripes, orna- 
mental. The Diet, says that an axe or hatchet 
is so called from its white head and black handle. 
I should rather suppose that jjj^ was used fur 
from their agreement in sonndX and wluit 
1 have called the symbol of distinction 
This is defined as s texture of black and azure 
stripes. As applied to the embroidered or- 
nament, that was made in the form or two 


placed back to back). These figures were 
embroidered Cblng takes to be 

for^, ‘toembroider,’syn. witfa^^ Gan-kwS 
would take it in its ordinary sense of ‘fine cloth 
made of the fibres of the ,^L.’ I do not see bow 


it is then to be construed). 




^ fit ^ jE ■^.-Ch'ing says that ^ 
and refer to the same thing, only is the 
substance of the varions colours, nnune^ and 
those colonra employed in psinting and 
embroider. The sacrifidal robes of the 
emperor htd all these 12 figures painted or 
emtamdered upon them, emblematic of various 
attributes, which 1 will not attempt to specify. 

The Mr highest nobles were restricted from 
the nse of the sun, moon, and stars ; the and 

were further restricted from the anonntain 
and dragon; and, by a constantly decreasing 
restriction, five sets of idBcUl robes were made, 
indicating the rank of the wearers. See last 
Book, p. 6,-^ ^ ^ ^ 3l W^3S. 

[The practice of the earlier tiroes in 
the nse of these ornaments was a good deal al- 
tered during the Chow dynasty. The subject is 
often perplexed, from not bearing this in mind.J 

A ® ’ A #>-*“ ^ 

p. 24. As to ^t fidlows — ^ 
from clearly under- 
standing it. is supposed to— ‘to ex- 
amine,’ as in Bk. I. p. 6. is taken as ‘ the 
opposite of 1^,— misrule. ^ is made 
‘Daily Explanation* para- 
phrases the passage thus: — 
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robes; it is yours to adjust them clearly I wish to hear the six 
pitch-tubes, the five notes determined by them, and the eight kitids 
of musical instruments, regulated again by these, examining ^eie y 
the virtues and defects of my government, according as the odes 
that go from the court, and the ballads that come m from the people 
5 are ordered by those five notes:— it is you who hear for me. When 
I am doing wrong, it is youi-s to correct me ; — do not follow me to 
my face, and when you have retired, have other remarks to make. 
Be reverent, ye who stand before and behind and on each side 


•The harmony 

of «U rnmical iiutruments ia owing to tlw happy 
order of the gort, and their diaaoiuuice to ita 
being ill attended to. Tlie method of examining 
into the matter ia to look upon the elegant 
eompoaitiona which proceed from the cour^ aim 
the ^ga and ballada which are brooght m 
ffom the pei^lei — all piecea, in fact, which are 
put tofsetner in harmony with the fire notea, 
and aet to moaic, aa eridence of the aorcreign a 
virtue and the people’a roanoera ; and I ani not 
able to hear them all for niyaelf.’ 
kw9 givea aubatannally tlie aame view of .gC 


No doubt tbia waa a current reading in 


the early times of the Han. It make* the whole 
clanae refer somehow to the subject of music, 
without introducing the matter of examining 
about tlie govt^ and so far it U to be prefori^. 
Bnt wUat are we to understand by the 
or * seven beginnings?* Pan Koo, tlie bistorio- 
grapherof Han, says they are Mieaven, eartli, 
man, and the four seasons.* So far as I can 
understond VToo ChHng. he nnderatands by 


KWU Bi»v» -.J .... I understand Woo unmg. ne nimerBinim. 

as the above, bnt he takes the clause • them the complete musical scale, containing 

— .=s. . j 1 ■ .the five notes and two semitones. 

I+I :£ili Hr differentlv, and exjdains:— ; '-JI- , 

111 xra JL ^ « X • ' -•a-s Maw slmiVkf torms With 80106 mUSlCAl 

‘ Moreover, the use of music, thus regulated is 
to communicate inatroctiona about the Are 

virtues of benevolence, righteousness, propriety, 

knowledge, and faith, giving them forth to the 
people to accompHah their transformation. 

The reading-:^ M i* by no means 


certoin. 'The ‘HUtorical Becords' give, instead 
irf it, '/& which is unintelligible. 

Chlng read and took ^ as-= 

a writing-tablet of gem, ivory, or other 
material, according to the rank of the bearer. 
The nobles and officers carried this with them 
into the court. ‘The sovereign also,’ says 
ChHng, ‘ was provided with one, to communicate 

to tlie principal oSeecs (3 l lessons of 

govt.* But what have those tablets to do with 
music? Ch‘ing’8 reading does not make the 

passage any {dainer. 'The reading — 

has had its advocates, bnt its meaning would 

not differ firom that of the (erfu* rtaptu*. 

In the Books of the ‘Former Han’ dyn., how- 


ever. 


J[^, we have the passage— 


Tliey are no doubt terms with some music-xl 
sigiiificrnce. A sinologue, understamling the 
theory of music, and having some practical 
acqoaiiitance with tlie art, iniglit sneceeil iii 

eluodatiug the subject. Pan Koo takes 
ms.9 in the same way as Gan- kw6. 

# “ ^ W 

next par, wishing that the second part of this 
were more opprehcnsible, or tliat we understood 
it better. 5- The diitf of ministers freeig and 

openly to correct the socereyn’s faults. T* 

*1 am opposing;’ ie., going contrary to 

the right ^ M ^ 58’ 

— witli reference to ^ ^5 

has the idea of correction. “= 

and other words. 

translated ^ after Gan-kwd, in illustration 
of whose interpr. Ying-ta refers to 
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6 of me. As to all the obstinately stupid and calumniating talkers, 
who are not to be found doing what is right, there is the target 
to exhibit their true character; the scourge to make them remember; 
and the book of remembrance ! Do we not wish them to live along 
with us? There are also the masters of music to receive the com- 
positions which they make, and continually to set them forth in 


Bk. XXVI., p. 3. Fuh-shang and KHmg-shing 
after him supiwsed that tliere were four minis- 
ters attendant on tlie person of the enip., special- 
ly called — ‘ a helper on the left, a corrector 
on the right, a solrer of doubts before, and a 
stimulator of purpose behind.’ There is no 
evidence tliat there were such officers. is 
here ei^uivalent to as in p. 3. 3. TAot 

minisiers qre not only to be strictly faithful to their 
soverei'jn, but are to use strimjent measures to cor- 
rect others, and provide a supply of good men for 
the use of the State. ^ 

these are the of Bk. I. p. 25. 

We are to understand tliese words not of the 
people generally, but • of the sous of officers, 
and youths of greatest promise of ability, who 
may be expected to discharge hereafter the 
fmictinns of tlie State’ (see Woo Ch’ing, in loc). 

, — the 0$ = ;^- Gan- 
kwo takes it as ttie emphatic, ■= ‘ wbat is 
right.’ Woo Cli'ing, with ref. to liis obserrstion 
on the prcc. elause, says 

• who are not in this selection,’ i.e., selection to 
office. , — ‘there is the 

target to allow them clearly.’ Archery was 
made much of anciently in Cliina ; see tlie 

Wang Ming- 

shiiig, quoting from the says, ‘Tlie 

archers must advance, retreat, end move round, 
according to the proper rules. Where the aim j 
of the mind is right, the adjustment of the body : 
will be correet ; and thus archery supplies an 
evidence of character. Unworthy men will nut 
be found bitting frequently. There were three 
ceremonial trials of archery, belonging to the 
emperor, the princes, the high ministers and the 
great officers. First, tliere was the Great arrh- 
crv. used to select those who should assist at 
the saciilicial services. Second, there was the 


Guests’ archeiy, used on occasion of the prin- 
ces appearing at court, and their visiting among 
themselves. Third, there was the Festive arch- 
ery, used at entertainments generally. From 
the first kind expectant scholars were excluded ; 
but tliey could take their part in the other 
trials.’ He then goes on to describe the vari- 
ous targets used at tho% trials. What we call 
the ‘bull’s-eye,’ was the figure of a small bird 
See Doctr, of the Mean, xlv. 6). Confu- 
cius more than once spoke of archery as a dis- 
cipline of virtue (see Ana. III. xvi., et al.'). 
Certain vices will of course unfit men for the 
successful practice of archery, but to lay down 
success in archery as a test of moral character 
is tearing a subject to t.itters. 'I'lie most famous 
archers of Cliiuese antiquity were very bad men: 

see Men. IV., Pt. II., xxiv. miam 
— ‘there is the scourge to make tiiem 
remember.’ 'The archery field was, according 
to this, truly a place of discipline. This iUus- 

trates the ol Bk.l.p. 11. 

^ (resde**) 

‘there is the book,’ not, it must be borne in 
mind, a book of paper and printing, but a re- 
cord made on cloth or on a tablet. It dues not 
appear that tlie.recmnl sboold be confined to the 
result of the trials in archery; — see the m 

if. ife ^ where 

the Heads of districts are all supposed to keep a 
register of the characters of the people, in refe- 
rence to the laws generally. 

— the object of the trial, the punishment, 
and the record, is to effect a reformation. The 
cimracters may be traiishited — ‘Oh! we wish 
them to live toguther with m* Keung Siting 

defines by ‘ to advance ; ' and explains it 
by ‘ to advance to gootlness.* This is far-fetched. 

i-KumwaniBimz- 

T i*, no doubt, = la*, ‘ an officer of mn- 
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song. If they become reformed, they are to be received and em- 
ployed; if they do not, let the terrors of punishment overtake them.” 

7 Yu said, “ Yes, but let your light, O emperor, shine all through 
the empire, even to the grassy shores of the seas, and in the 
myriad States the most worthy of the people will all wish to be 
your ministers. Then, O emperor, you may advance them to of- 
fice. They will set forth, and you will receive, their reports ; you 
will make proof of them severally by their merits; you will confer 
chariots and robes according to their services. Who will then dare 


sic.’ All commentators agree in this. As to 
the interpretation of the whole clause, I hare 
followed Ts‘ae ChHn, as in the concluding part 
of p. 4, without feeling sure of being right. To 
quote here again from the ‘ Daily Jtoplanation,* 
we have there tlus paraphrase : — 

B* Bn 

‘But it must be seen whe- 
ther they really reform or not. The officers 
of music most also be charged to take the 
words wliich they present and send in, and set 
them to music, continually rehearsing them. 
If their words are harmonious and mild, it is 
an evidence of their reformation.’ On the other 
hand, Gan-kwO, folL by Woo Ch'ing and others, 
^nks the use of the musical officers in the 
matter was to bring their songs and sentiments 
to bear on those who had ui^rgone the dis- 
cipline described, in order to complete their 
reformation. This is, pdrhaps, the preferable 
view. ^ “ *“ 

It ills 7< Yu sugytsts to ih€ tMporot t/iot 
^ Aitf depaidatee must be on kimte/f, and not oa 
■any asmtaneeor eometioao/humiHUterf. 

‘Tesl’ Tnng-po says that while tliis 
idirase expresses the assent of tlie month, it 
indicates that the mind does not quite consent. 
But this is hypercriticism, suggested by the 
design apparent in the sequel of the paragraph. 

^ 

/p is given in the ‘Daily Explanation’ 
as equivalent to ‘ all the people and 


this is a meaning now often attached to the 
phrase. But it is contended that it w as no t so 
understood belore the 'fsin dynasty. pro- 
perty denotes the green colour of grass, and 
Gan-kvo connects the phrase with as 

in the translation 

‘the worthy,’ ‘the wise,’ as in Aua. III. ix, 
may be taken as = ‘ all ; ’ or in the sense we 
have liitherto attached to it : — ‘ the wise of the 
black-haired race.’ 

The whole clause = ‘ and your Mqjesty will 
simply have to employ them.’ 

comp. Bk. I. p. 9. Ting-ta explains the slight 
difference between the two passages, aaying 
that the first is descriptive of Shun’s dealings 
with the princes, whose standing was recognized, 
and tills speaks of the first selection and em- 
ployment of officers. Hence we have here 
and j^, denoting the receiving and choice 
of them, and fS*, the distinction of titem from 
their fellows 1.^ ^ JE^ fi 

"I’***® ingenious, though the 
j^F has to me a suspicious appearance. Choo 

He would read Keang Sliing reads the 

whole according to a quotation from the ‘ Books 
of Hea ’ (which, however, may possibly be of the 
passage in the Can. of Shun) in the 
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not to cultivate a humble virtue? Who will dare not to respond 
to you with reverence? If you, 0 emperor, do notact thus, all 
your ministers together will daily proceed to a meritless character. 

“ haughty Choo of Tan, who found his pleasure 

only in indolence and dissipation, and pursued a proud oppression. 
Day and night, without ceasing, he was thus. He would make boats 
go where there was no water. He introduced licentious associates 
into his family. The consequence was that he brought the honours 
of his House to an end. I took warning from his course. When I 


is taken P|, ‘*U together,’ U, erea 

the ministers of g<x>d character whom you at 
present employ, to say nothing of tlie calumni- 
ating parties wliora you talk about our reforming. 
We read in the ‘Historical Kecords’ — 

^ ^ ^ # The 

compu^r of these would seem to hare under- 


stood jgij in the sense of — ‘ if you employ 
together the good and. the bad.’ 8. Yh 
procee^ to van Shan bjf the example of hiauelf. 
Shun ia rqdi/ complimeatn both Yu and ^aou-yaou. 

Ill tlie ‘ Historical Records ’ this par. appears 
introduced by a while after tlie equiva- 
lent there w have the 

addition of ^ Q. Keang Siting follows 
TB‘een, and edits his text accordingly. He 
adduces other evidences of the reading, as in the 
^7C 3E#' in the Books of the Former 
Han, where we find (in the acet. of [flj 

There mast have been the readings of pf 

and^ 0 in some copies of tlie Shoo duriog 
the Han dyn. But, if we are to judge in the 
matter by tlie canon that tlie more difficult 
reading is to be preferred, we shall adhere to 
the textus ree^tiu. It is startUug to Yu 


lectnring Shnn, and warning him not to be like 
Choo of Tan. — Dared a minister to speak so to 
the sage empenir? Tliis diflL is somewliat got 
ovar by introdumng the characters 

which again necessitate the ^ Q below. ^ 
:^,-it is Stated, in tlie ^ ^ 

that ‘ Yaou placed his son Choo in from 

which it is concluded that Tan was the name 
of a State to which Yaou appointed bis son. 

01 ^ b defined ^ ^ ‘tlm 

uppeATfuice of unceasingiiess.' Ch*ixi^ connects 
the phrase with the clause below, and sa^a;— 
* Choo baviiig seen people moving aboat iu boats 
during the inundatioii, after the waters were 
reduced, would still live in a boat, muI made 
men unceasingly push it along.* Wang Miiig- 
shing argues fur a inetaph<Mncal explanatiou of 

making it =: Mencius 

'M (I. Pt. II. ir. 7), — absurdly, it 

appears to me. , — this is 

illustrated from the orgies of the last emp. 
of the Hea dyn., who dug a pool,- and made a 
night palace, where men and women lived pro- 
miscuously together, and where he mice remaiii- 
ed himself for a whole month.’ ^ 

‘to •xtinguish.’ Ts'ae 

' EL making hereditary — ^handing dovfn 

to future generations — tlie empire of Yaou.’ 

iP ^ (*** *“"*>> *• 

wound infiicted by a knife;’ nereis: as in the 
tiansL Gan-kw5 defines it by ‘ to repress,’ 
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married in T‘oo-shan, / remained with mif wife only the days sin, jin, 
kwei, and ked. When my son K‘e was wailing and weeping, I did not 
regard him, but kept planning with all my might my labour on the 
land. Thtts I a.ssisted in completing the five tenures, extending 
over 5,000 le; in appointing in the provinces twelve Tutors; and 
in establishing, in the regions beyond, extending to the four seas, 
five Presidents. These all pursue the right path and are merito- 


‘ to reprore ’ and Tiiii^-U says : — ‘ and 

have both the meaninf; of seeing «icke<lness. 
and stopping oiie's-self from a similar course.’ 

Ts^n gives, for tliis clanse, ^ ^ 

, which is quite inane. . The daose is natural 
in the mouth of Yu, unnatural lyom Shun. I do 
not see bow with this clanse we can adopt the 
reading at the begin, of the par. 

waa the name of 
a principality, die daughter of the ruler of 
which was married by Yu. A hill called 
gave its name to the territory, and is identiSed 
with one in the pres. pmv. of Gan-liwuy, 8 le to 
tlie south'.east « the dis. city of Hwae-ynen 

Ch’mg 

says that Yu was married on the day and 
got the empenar’s command to undertake the 
remedy of the inundation on the day so 
that he spent only three nights in his house. 
But I suppose he was already engaged in his 
great wo^ and could only spare four days from 

it for the bnainess of his marriage. 

was Yn’s son wlio afterwards suo- 
ce^ed to tlie throne. The two other characters 
express the sound of an infant’s crying. 

‘did not sm him,’ ie., did not regard | 
him. Mencius teiis ns (ID. Ft. I. iv. 7) that ; 
Yu. when engaged upon the waters, w.ss eight i 
years away from his family, and thonj^ he thrice 
passed tlie door of liis house, did not enter it. 

‘great,’ ‘greatly.’ 

‘ the service of the land,’ all the work wUcIi 
be had to perform in regulating the waters. 

^ Book, Part 

ii., parr. 18^22. Yu speaks of bimsdf here, it 
is said, as only ‘ assisting,’ because he 

would attribute the great merit to the emp. 


Woo Ch'iiig, however, considering to mean, 
primarily, the effort employed in forming the 
figure of a bow, explains the text of the figure 
and formation of the difft. tenures ; — a very 
likely explanation. 

Medlmrst has translate this clause: — ' In every 
district I appointed twelve officers,’ and then he 
has a note to the efiect that over every proviia-e 
there was established only oae nobictiian. as 
officer. Gaubil translates tlic text in the same 
way as Medhurst : — * Chaque Teheon ent douze 
ch^s.’ It is a vexed question whether in em-b 
province there was only one orwliether 
there were eleven. The old interpreters, not 
without difllhrences among themselves, ret all 
maintain the larger nnmher. 1 1 will lie w^Bicieut 
here to give an abridgment of the views of 

Ch’ing. — ‘Inside tlie tenure of Bestriction 

J^) were the nine provinces ( con- 

taining .altogether a space of 49,000,000 square 
k. D^ucting from tliese the ini|>erial doiuaiii, 
there remain 48,000,000; or 8,000,000 square k 
to each province. Now, when Yu asseinUed the 

princes of the empire at Uway>k'e ( j^^)> 

they amoimted to 10,000. Such was tiie number 
of the States of tlie nine provinces. Over every 
province was a Pastor *nd the worthiest 

of the princes were selected to be tutors or 
connsetioTS to him. For every hundred 

States tlieie was one and IS would 


I suppose 1200 States. Each province contained 
; of States 100 h square, 200 ; 70 k square, 400; 
' dO k square, 800: — oltogethei 1400. Deduct 
I 200 of these, as an allowance for waste lands, 
and there remain 1,200 States. Multiply these 
by 8 ; we have 9,600, and allowing 400 for States 
I within the imperial domain, we have the 10,000 
I States forming tlie em|MTe.’ The value of these 
I statements and figures will have to be ixmaidersd 
in conuectioii with the next Book. In the inean- 
I time, according to these views there were in all 
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rious; but there are still the people of Meaou, who refuse to acknow- 
ledge their duty. Think of this, O emperor.” The emperor said, 
“ That my virtue is followed, this is the result of your meritorious 
services, so orderly displayed. And now Kaou-yaou is respectfully 
carrying out your arrangements, and employing the represented 
punishments with entire intelligence.” 


90 Tnton or Coaiuellora in the empire. The 
ancient commentators agree in this rietr, and 
many of the mixlema foUov them, — ''1*8*06 Ch'in 
fur instance, and the anthms of the ‘Daiiy Ex- 
planation.’ On the other hand, many acholars 

maintain that, the 12 are the same as the 12 
of Bk. I., p. 16 ; and that the appointment 
of them hoe is not to be referred to the time 
wlien Yb reduced the waters of the innndation, 
and the prorincea were nine in number, bat to 
the subs^uent period, when Shan had altered 
tliat dirisiun, and made twelre prorinces (Bk. 
L p. 10.) This was the prerailing op'mion in 
the Yuen dyn. Woo Ch*ing adrocates it, and 
BO does Wang Kang-yay »»•> • 
may quote the language of the latter : — ‘ Twelre 
Tutors in proriiices were the same officers as 
those elsewhere denominated pastors. It was 
th^ duty to nourish the people, and therefore 
they were called pastors ; it was their duty also 
to te the instructors of the people, and therefore 
they were called tufans. Don’t let it be supposed 
th^ besides the 12 pastors, there were other 12 
princes lypointe d in every province to be their 

tutow’ (see tile ^ ^ ^ M.’ Jl’ “ 
Ise.) This was m view which occurred to 
mysdf oa tiw stody of the classic, without 
rmerenoe to commentaries, and I am inclined 
still to i«efer it. I hare made the translatioa 
so literal that it will admit of either view. 


the general charge of the country.* The tranda- 
tion of Ganbil is entirely incorrect: — Joinii^ 
the folL closely with the clause 

immediately preceding, he translates the whole: 
— Au dehors je renfermai dans leurs homes les 
qnatre mere, cinq autres cfaoses fbrent etsblies, 
et je leussis dans mon entreprise.’ This is 
evidently not the meaning; what the meaning 
is, it is not so e^ to determine. According to 
my interpretation, it is that there were five 
chiefs to whom was given the superintendence 
of all this outlying territory. I do not find this 
view, however, supported Iry Chinese authorities. 
Ch’ing said : — ‘ Outside the nine provinces over 
five States was appointed a chiefs to cause ’ each 
of them — the rulers of ea<^— to observe 
their duties’ (^[» g ^ 

This view is supposed to be 
confirmed by a passage in the Le Ke, ^ 
ii. 2, where it is said that * five States formed a 
connection, and eveiy connection had a chief’ 

(£ 3 ^ ^ 

arrangement, however, belongea to the Chow 
dynasty, and it prevailed all bqrond tbs imperial 
domain. Woo Ch'ing makes the ^ 

Ht ^ ^ ‘the five kinds <rf princes,’ 
the kung, how, pih, &e. He adds that the 


0 5^ 3l 

flcnlt to know the exact meaning here, as much 
is in the ^ee. clause. most be 

‘beyond the nine provinces.’ 

0‘«y — Ift, ‘ readiing to.’ 


vague ezpreariou, indicating nil tlm territory 
beyond the nine provinces, whidi partially 
acknowledged the imperial sway. Hedborst 
translatee the clause : — * Beycmd these districts, 
even to tiie four seas, e veryw h ere I established 
tlie five eUers,' and in a note, translated from 
Ts'ae, he eays: — ’Beyond the nine regions, 
bordering on the four seas, in every parthesepa- 
lutciy ettabiislied five eUm M ouperiors, to take 


were leaders of all {winees in a province; the 
I»esided each over one State.— ^Neither of 
these interpretations appears to me so likely as 
the one which I suggest. 

I take as in the last Book p. 1, only that 

xtfa is here intransitive, unless we take;|f^ 
together, as a noon governed by it. Hie mean- 
ing adopted in the farmer passage of 

by Woo Ch’ing would answer here- He of 
coarse adheres to it, and Keang %ing here 
adopu it, making ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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11. K‘wei said, “ When the sounding-stone is tapped or strongly 
struck; when the lutes are swept or gently touched; to accompany 
the singing : — ^the imperial progenitors come to the service, the guest 
of Yu is in his place, and all the nobles show their virtue in giving 
place to one another. Below there are the flutes and drums and 
hand-drums, which join in at the sound of the rattle, and cease at 
the sound of the stopper ; with the calabash organs and bells : — ^all 


the BiitoricalBeeordt ve read for 

H. ^ 

Tlie meaning h tnb«t«nrt«ity the 
■anie aa that which I hare given, with the 
exertion of the view which ia taken of the 
mm It iHli be aeen alao that 
the oompiin of tte Becorda aai>poaed Shun’a 
worda to tenuinate with ^1^ and that what 

followed waabistoricaL The Ant'll la cortai^ 
Ijr mme natural, conndeted aa narratiTe; aa to 
the aecMid, one would gladly follow Keang 
Sbing, and take it aa— 

Cr. n. JDwa' eeWrutaa tie jmver ef the aw- 
m which he mperiMtemded. Ta'ae Ch*in obaerrea 
that tliia chapto: ia to be oonsideted by_ itaeU; 
and haa no cminectkm with the previona or 
aubaeqnent portiuna td the Book. Shun, he 
observes, imgned more than 50 yeara, and must 
have had many converaatiooa in which Kaou- 
yaon, K‘w^ and Yih took part. The biatorian 
haa preaerved the most remarkable of their 
remarka, but not in the aeqnenoe of their oob- 
versaUona. Ta^ bhunes, therefoce, the eflbrta 
of acholats to fc«ce a connection b^ween this 
and the context. It ia aa well to admit this 
view, thooidi the nttnd naturally likes to think 
that we have in the various ‘Coonaels’ ao many 



in 


integrals. 


defined as ‘the sonorous 


gem-stone 


and also as ‘a fine gem’ 5) It is, no 
doubt, used-here in U>e former application. I 
have seen a kieg, brought in 1^1 from tiie 
* Summer palace,’ U>at had been made for the 
enip. K'ecn-lung of jade stone fully an inch 
thick, and like a ship- builder’s’ htee, the form 
in which the instrument is commonly repre- 
srated. When suspended and struck wifo a 
piece of metal, it emitted a rich ringing sound. 


‘To strike 

lightly is called ; heavily, The strik- 

ing in both ways was ^>plied to the stone, and 
not, Gan-kwS supposes, also to the and 
mentioned below, which he thinks regulated 
the music in the raised part^ the hall, as 

well as that in Uie lower. 


— I call the 3^ bitet, whithont having for 
myself definite ideas of the inatmmenta fl 
hope to be ri51e to describe them fully and 
correctly in the next volume, npm the She 
King]. They were stringed. Ch’ing K‘ang- 
thing says the ir’m liad five strings, and the ehih 
twenty-five. There were different sixes and 

forms of them. A note in the mm says:— 


‘The i‘m was 5A6 foet long, with five strings 
to which other two^ called Ae civil and mar- 
tial, were subsequently added. The Great rhih 
was 8. 1 feet long, and 1. 8 ft. broad, with 27 
strings; the Elegant Mh of the same siac, had 
83 strings, and one in cooimon use only 19; 
the Praise thih of the same breadth, but near- 
ly a foot shorter, had 83 strings. Some ascribe 
the inventhm of the Pta to Fnh-he; some. 


to Slun-nnng: and some to Shun. 


a forcible striking of the strings ; and a 
slighter. is expanded ia the ‘Daily 

Explanation’ to 

‘to aco(Rd with the singing of the hu- 
man voice.’ ift#’- -‘grandfather and 

fathw,’ — ancestors. 

‘the sprits of ancestors 
come.’ *1116 wb^ of the service is supposed to 
take pia(« in the ancestral temple of Sliun. 

‘’The guest of Tu’ is Choo of TSn, the ton of 
Yaou; comp, are Pt. V. 

Bk. VUI. 1. T-MZT’ ‘in the 
lower part of the hall.’ We understand from 
this that the sounding-stone and lutes were in 
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filling up the intervals; tchen birds and beasts fall moving. When the 
nine parts of the service according to the emperor’s arrangements 
have all been performed, the male and female phoenix come with 
their measured gambollings into the court.” 


the higher m raised portion of the hall. 

was a kind of Ante, 
origiualijr made of bamboo. Accounts differ as 
to its exact form. It is generally figureil as 
double, taro tubes, each with a mouth-hole and 
fire other Indes. It is difficult to see how the 
two could be blown together. Other flute in- 
struments were the and the 

is the general name for drums. The 

was asraall drum, hdd by a liaodle, with two 
strings fixed to tliesidesand terminatiuginknoits. 
Wiien twirled by tlie iuitid, tlmse knobs struck 
on tlic ends, and produced the sound. Pedlars 
now carry a small instniinent of tills kind about 
with them, and by tlie noiae it makes attract 
the public attention, Tawe supposes tliat the 
two cluiracters of the text behiiig to the one 
instrument, the Caou. Woo Ch‘ing,‘with whom 
I ratlier agree, takes them to tigniQr the small 

hand-drum and the large drum. 

St- — ^ laddered box, a 

foot deep and 2. 4 ft. square (other dimensions 
are assigned), with a handle going down to tlie 
bottom, and moreable so as to strike against the 
sides when tamed round. At the sound of this 
tlie other instruments struck up. The 
is represented as a couehant tiger of wood, with 
27 teeth along the ridge of his back, which 
when rasped against by a handle gave the signal 
for the music to stop. Tliis is tlie common 
account of tliese uistrumeiits and tlieir use, 
which howerer does not go liigher tlian the Han 
dynasty. Woo Ching calls it in qiiestioii, and 
with liim agrees Sun K«-yew (i^ ; 


/if' ^ '&>• M ii “‘’*® M 

made of re^s or tubes (19 in large instnunents, 
and 13 in smaller), plac^ upright in an emptied 
calabasli, with a cross piece of metal at the 
month of eacli tube. O. T. Lay, Esq., in his 
*Tlie Cliiuese as they are,’ p. 88, has i^led the 
ihtttig Jiibal's organ, and says: — ‘Tliis seems to 
be the embryo of our multiform and magnificent 
organ, ajd consists of several tubes vaiyii^ in 
length, soas to utter sonudsatliarmonic intervals 
from each other. These tubes aro faiserted into 
a bowl ’ (were originally placed in a calabash), 
‘ which must be taken as the lininbie representa- 
tive of the wind cliest, while the oOee of 
bellows is of course discharged by the faiunan 
breath.’ The invention of this primitive organ 
has been ascribed to a fabulous female sovere^n 

*l>o followed Puh-het 
‘alargebelL’ The invention iff the bell 
la carried up to Koo-yen 

of Foh-he. ^ is expanded in the 

‘Hally Exjffaiiatioa’ to 

^ np at the 

iiitervale, in their toms with the instnunrats in 
the lii^her part of the halL* Tsiie sa^s: — 

^ ^ ^ ^ ‘striking np in their 
turn witli ’ (after) ‘ the singing.’ The meening 
is the same. U defined 4^ 


Ming dyn. See the According to 

them, tlie was made of earth, an instrument 
similar to the In this way all the 
or eight kinds of musical iiistrumenta are 
mentioned by K‘wei. Tliis explanation is not 
unlikely; but 1 cannot nwke out fully what 
Woo Ch‘ing says about^-^^ 


^ appearance of moving/ Ta^ne 

■ajr#:— ‘Tlie mu^ic not only moved spirits mud 
men; but even birds and beasts — ^ignoraiil 
crea tor^ — anothw to gamb^ to it.* 

M A J^’~M •'fe to be taken to- 
getlier as the uainc of the music of Sbnn, said 
to have been made by him in tlie uth year iff 

hU rei^ (^the ^ ^ ^ M g It 

^8* 'W — ^ should read 

g'j'j, meaning a aort of caaUnets, lield by tlio 
dancers as they kejit time to tlie music; but 
the two characters lose their individual mean- 
ings, and represent toe music of Sliun. is 

defined by Yiiig <4 M ^ ^ ‘ the complw 

tioii of tlie music and song.’ He adds tlmt 
when one song was concluded, another was sung 
to a different tunc ; and this was repeated in 
Shun’s music 9 times, with reference to what ia 
said ia Bk. II. p. 7, — ‘when the nine services 
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10 KVei said, “ Oh I when I strike the stone or tap the stone, all 
kinds, of aniinab lead on one another to gambol, and all the chiefs 
of the officers become truly harmonious.” 

11 III. The emperor on this made a song, saying, “Being charged 
with the favouring appointment of Heaven, we must be careful at 
every moment, and in the smallest particular.” He then sang, 
saying, 

“ When the members work joyfully, 

The head rises flourishingly ; 

And the duties of all the officers are fully discharged !” 
Kaou-yaou did obeisance, with his head to the ground, and with a 
loud and rapid voice said, “ Oh ! think. * It is yours to lead on, 


have lieen orderly accomplished, let tbatac- 
campUshment be cdebratra in songs.’ 

Ji JH ^ M Ana, IX Tilt m 
K'ang-be’s diet., char. J| ^. sereral deacrip- 
tioosvf the tdrd will be found. 

^ transL Ch’ing’s 
is different^ uid to in« hardl;^ intelligible. 
He says, ^ -iJi. ^ it iSf ^ 
m I suppose he mesns that they came and 

bred in the court. K‘nngTing-tt obserrea 

that though the descent of the spirits of ances- 
tms is mentioned in connection with the music 
high up in the hall, and t))e movements of 
animals in connection with that below, and the 
abearance of the phoenix in connection with 
the whole service, we are not to snppose that 
the particular effect was owing to the whole or 
partmnlar part of the.service as specified. Ts’ae 
notices also the opinion of some who explain 
the statements away, and ask how we can 
suppose that birds and beasts and phoenixes 
really came gambolling in tl«e court. He replies 
that such suspicions merely show ignorance of 
the power of music, and then he adduces in- 
stances duly recorded ( 

marvellous as those in the text. It was the mn- 
sicof Shun, as preserved in Ts‘e, which so affected 
Confucius that for tliiee months he did not know 
the taste of flesh (Ana. VIL ziii.> F. la 


See Book L p. 34. I said the passage was out 
of place there. It would almost seem to be the 
same here, though the concluding clause, — 

adds a particular p<nnt to the 
effects of music, not mentioned in the prec. par. 

is defined, both by Gan-kw6 and 
Ch'ing, by J£, which again = ‘the 

heads of the officers,’ i.e., the directors of the 
various official departments. The ‘ stone ’ 

is here mention^ by K’wei (for particular 
reastms, which exercise the ingenuity of com- 
mentators), by synecdoche, — one of the kinds of 
musical instruments fur all the mght kinds. 

Ch. m. SoKOS or thb Burnaoa akd Kaou- 
TAOU, ox THB PCTISS OF THE KStrUBOR AXO 
BISHIKISTERS. TUs psT., if the two picc. did not 
intervene, might well be taken as a sequel to parr. 
4—6 on the part of Shun, and parr. 7, 8, wliere 
Tu tells him that bis dependence must be on 

himself, and not on his ministers ^ 

m ; but we cannot tell with what reference it 
is used. It indicates that the reflection and 
song of Shnn were consequent on sometiiing 
previously mentioned, being = ‘ on this.’ Tliere 
is nothing in the parr, immediately prec. to 

which the Mts can be referred. 

aa in p. 6. of the last Book ; — ‘being 
charged with the favouring appointment of 
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and to originate things, with a careful attention to your laws. Be 
reverent ! Oh ! often examine what you have accomplished. Be re- 
verent ! ” With this he continued the song, saying, 

“ When the head is intelligent, 

The members are good ; 

And all business will be happily performed !” 

He again continued the song, saying, 

“ When the head is vexatious. 

The members are idle; 

And all affairs will go to ruin I” 

The emperor said, “ Yes ; go ye, and be reverently attentive to your 
duties r 


tteavea,' 

Bk. L p. 16. ^ ^ P- *• 

yrj B , — the eoTeieign ia eTidently intended 
iy thia phraae. In Ying-tt’a paraidintae (foQ. 
hr K*ang-be’a diet, char. yQ), yjj " taken aa 
; hat it ia isther aa adj., with aome enlo- 
giati c nae aning, =. *tfae great,’ ‘ the anperior.’ 

W -31 ^ «>®P in Can. of Yaoti, 

in W ^ ^-Oan-kwd definea 
’’J' W fln ‘ with great woida and 
rapid.’ ia eridentlr addreaaed to the 

emp. Chhag aa/a that they are a aommons to 
all the miniateri to gire Beed to the wanting 
joat ottered b/ the emperor ; and Miug-ahing 
and Keang Sling, in their prejodioe, endorae 
the Tiew. •— ‘ the lawa* A care- 

ini attention to tbeae on the part of the etnp. 


wonld be a good eizamide to the officera to 
attend to tbrir dntiea. • ' Examine what'rou 

hare accompliahed that yon may carry 

on yoor ondertakinga and govt, with the aame 

^ ^ 

‘to contbnie.’ ia taken by ChHng aa<=> 
making the meaning, — ‘ be continued and aong 
hiayhst aong,’ with ref. to below. Gan- 

kwS takes it aa ‘ to cmnpiete.* making 

the meaning — ‘he continued and completed the 
meaning of the emperor.’ mmm- 
Cblng explains mm by 

‘a general collection of small affairs.’ 
To the same effect, snbatantially, ar^ the yiewa 
of Gan-kw5 and Ma Yang. ‘ Vexatioiis,’ as ia 
the traasL, seems to gire Uie idea, though it ia 
not easy to collect it from the sermral charac- 

tnrs. (read to) ‘to fall in mint.’ 

Can. of Yaon, p. 11, 

etoL 
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BOOK L THE TRIBUTE OF YU. FART L 
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I, Yu divided the land. Following the course of the hills, he 
hewed down the woods. He determined the high hills and great 
rivers. 


Nahb of th* Pawc . — ^4 ‘The Boolcs 
of He*. is the djnutic deeigiuUioii under 
rrhich Yn and hU descendant! possessed the 
empire, bx. 2,204 — 1,766, a period of 439 years. 
Hea was a small territory, which still retains 

the name of Yu (Yu-chow 
K'ae-fnng in Ho-nan), to which he was appoint- 
ed after the conclusion of his labours on the 
inundated empire. Hwang- poo Mih 

in his ‘ Chronude of Emperors and Kings,’ 
says : — ‘Yu was constituted Chief of Hea, south 
of Yu-chow, the present Yang-chih 
of Ho-nan’ (Mih wrotednr. the Tsin dyn.); ‘and 
afterwards, when he succeeded to the throne 
which Shun resigned in his farour, he took the 
dynastic designation Hea.’ I hare not, indeed, 
found the appointment of Yu to Hea in the 
* Historical R^rdt;’hnt the traction of it was 
cnrmit during the Chow dynasty. In the 


a long rambling account of Yu’s labours, it is 
said that ‘ Great Uearen was pleased with him, 
and gare him the empire, while there was 
conferred on him’ (we most understand by 


Yaou) ‘the surname of Sze (^^ ^ 

and the clan-name of Holder <rf Hea 

This part of the Shoo King never 
consisted of more than the four Books, which 
compose it at present — a fact difficult to be ac- 
counted for ; and the first of them, much more 
extensive than all the others together, is descrix>- 
tive of what took place during the vice-gerency 
of Shni^ before the death of Yaoo. Ying-tZ says 
that originally, it was among the Books of Yu, 
but that the historiographers of Hea placed It 
among those of their dynasty, or perhaps Con- 
fucius was the first to assign to It its present 
place. Whensoever it was first placed among 
the Books of Hea, there can be no doubt that 
Ts‘se Ch‘in gives the true reason for that 
arrangement, when he says that the merit li«e 
described was the ground of Yu’s advancement 
to the imperial seat. 
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Name or th* Book. — ^ ‘ The Tribute 

of Yu.’ Tribute, howerer, is uot here to be 
understood in the sense of a contribution paid 
by one nation to another in achnowledgment of 
subjection and testimonj of fealty, but as the 
contribution paid by sulgects to their proper 
rulers. The barbarous tribes round about the 

' Middle Kingdom’ bring here, indeed, tbrir 
and the attempt by the rulers of the present 
Hanchov dynasty togire the same name to the 
presents sent to them from Great Britain and 
other countries was an assumption which need' 
ed to be rejnessed and rebuked; but such 
offerings occupy a wery inferior place, at com* 
pared with the or contribution of revenue, 
levied from each province. We might rather 
expect that the Book should be called ^ 

however, hat the general signification of 


'an offering mads by inferiors’ ("^ 

embrace the ^ 
while that term it more restricted and could not 


be employed to comprehend the 'W' properly so 
called. This is the account givetTby Ying-Ul of 
the name of the Book, and I think correctly. 
Tshm Ch‘in endorses a view somewhat diffbrent : 
— ‘In the Book we have both and and 

yet it is called only the iSmer. Mendus 
observes that the sovermgn of the Hea dynasty 
enacted the 60 mom allotment, an d the payment 
of a proportion of the produce ( J^ 

+ r?n M* ^ iii. 6). TUs 

proportion was determined by taking the ave- 
rage of several years, so that, accord, to this 
sect., was the general name for the revenue 
levied under the Hea dynasty from the land.’ 

CoBTEMTS. The name, — The Tribute of Yu,’ 
gives a very ina^dent account of the contents. 
The determinatioo of the revenue, and of the 
various articles of tribute was, indeed, very 
important, but the Book describes gcmerally 
the labours of Tu in remedying the disasters 
occastoned bv the overflowing waters. Having 
accompUahed that, he went mi to define more 
accurately the boundaries of the different pro- 
vinces, and to divide the empire into five 
tenures. It may be resided as a domesday 
book of China in the 23d century before Christ; 
but when we consider that it is contained in the 
compass of a few pages, we cannot expect very 
much information from it. Chao He says in 
several places, that much of what is said about 
the geography of thecoontry — the mountains and 
rivers— cannot be nnderatood, in consequence 
of tiie changes of names, and the actual changes 
in nature whidi have taken place. This is 
donbtleas the case; tot when we shall have an 
accurate and scientific survey of CSiina, and it 
is known to us in the length and breadth of its 
provinces as any of the countries of Europe is, 
this ancient document will be invested with a 
new interest, and have a 14 d>t thrown npon it, 
for want of which we can at present in many 
places only gr(^ our way. The division 
.of die Book into two parts, which is found in 


Yung Ching’s Shoo, and I have here followed 
is convenient, but of modem device. It is still 
unobserved in many editions, of which I need 
only mention the ‘Daily Explanation.’ The 
first part is conveniend} arranged in ten chap- 
ters, the first containing only one paragraph ; 
and each of the others containing the account 
of one province in a good many paragraphs. 

On the tide ‘ The Connsels of the Great Yn ’ 
it was observed diat the Books of the Shoo 
have obtained a sixfold classification accord, 
to their subject-matter. This Book has been 
referred with reason to the class of the Canons. 


Chang Kew-ching ^ J^, Sang dyn.) 
has tlie following observations on the authorship 
of it : — ‘ Are we to suppose that it was composed 
by the historiographers? But they could not 
have known all the minntix which we find in 
it about the regulation of the waters. I venture 
to give my opinion in this way : — ^'fhere are the 
first and last paragraphs, about Yu’s dividing 
the land, tc~, and returning his mace ; — these 
are from the historiographers. But all between, 

from M:Hi'*ownto|^^gg;^ is the 
narradve by Yn himself of his various labours, 
—his narrative as presented to the emperor, and 
kept in the bureau of history, whence it was 
edited by the proper officers with some modifica- 
tions of the style.* 

Cr. I. A smuABT OF Yd’s schemk of 

OFSnaTIOKS upon TUB DTDIinATBn KMPnn. It 
is the general oj^ion that this par. lays doarn 
the plan on which Yn proceeded to his task ; 
and though there is nothing in the language to 
determine absolntriy in fav. of this interpret., I 
think it is the mos ukely. First, be divided the 
land into nine provinces, and arranged in what 
order they should be taken in hand. Next, he 
travelled along the hills, and possessed himself 
with a generri idea of what was to be done to 
afford a vent for the waters, and conduct them 
by their natural channels, I^mtly, the waters 
being carried off, be defined the boundaries of 
the provinces more accurately than had been 
done before, by reference to the principal moun- 
tains and streams. 

comp. ‘Counsels of Yn,’ p. I. Ch‘ing defines 
by ‘ to spread out,’ ‘ to arrange,’ adding 

‘he arranged and 
reduc^ to order tlie water and land of the nine 
provinces.’ Ha Yang says that > RRd 

in Gan-kw6 we find all these terms toother; 


-f-* , ‘amid the overfiowing of the inunda- 
ting waters, Yu divided, arranged, and reduced 
to order the land of the nine provinces.’ It 
may be questioned whether the division of 
China into nine provinces originated with Yu. 
The first territoriM arrangement of the country 
is referred to Hwang-te, who, It is said, * mapped 
oat the country, and divided it into provinces, 
making in all 10,000 States of 100 k ea<di (-S- 
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II. With respect to k'e-chomt, — he did his work at Hoo-k‘ow and 
took effective measures at Leang and K‘e. Having repaired the 
works on T‘ae-yuen, he proceeded on to the south of mount Yo. He 
6 was successful with his labours on Tan-hwae, and went on to the 
cross-flowing stream of Chang. 


In the account! of Chuen-hcuh, the granSson of 
Hwang-tc, we read that he ‘established nine 
provinces,’ the names of which are the same as 
those of Ytt. Tlie ‘ Historical Records ’ give 
instead of and hitrodaces this par. 
thus : — ‘Yu, along with Tih and Tseih, recdved 
the emperor’s commands, and ordered the princes 
and people to call forth labourers to divide and 
arran^ the land.’ I introduce this passage be- 
cause it helps ns to understand how Yu accom- 
plished his great work. We are too apt to 
think of him alone in connection with it. He 
had the merit of suggesting, directing, and 
superintending ; but all the ttdent and strength 
of the empire were helping. Tih and Tseih are 
mentioned by himself as his coadjutors. Passages 
from the Shoo itself, the ‘ Historical Records,’ 
&c., indicate that he was also in correspondence 
with Kaou-yaou, the Sze-ys, Pih-e, and the pas- 
tors of the provinces, and so had all the resources 
of the empire at bis disposal. Tliis has 
suggested to Hoo Wei (|^ another in- 
geniona view of the meaning of ^ . 

Taking < to give,’ ‘to assign,’ 

he says: — ‘What is expressed by took place 

before Yn went over his door. K’e-chow was 
to be assigned to so and so ; Yen.cliow to so and 
80 ; and soon. This was simply the choice and em* 
ployment of men for the several portions of the 

work.’ iJj ^ ‘Counsels 

of Yn,’ p. 1. Sze-ma Ts’een gives [J|_| 
and Keang Siting inclines to interpret 

by m ; but we cannot admit this. The woods 
were hewn down to open up paths for men, and 
channels for the waters. Mencins tells us 
tliat Yih employed fire to destroy the forests 
and rank vegetation. We may suppose that 
fire was had recourse to, when pecuUv difitcul- 


ties f^oaed the use of the axe. 


Ul :k 

the great rivers and mountains ; — but for what 
purpose? Ts'ae Ch‘in answers: — ‘To distin- 
guish accurately the boundaries of the different 
provinces.’ TA Mong-tib early 

in the Sung dyn.) aoswen : — ‘As guiding marks 


to determine the application of the forces neces- 
sary to accomplish the work in hand ’ Gan- 
kw6 and Ma Yung answered: — ‘To determine 
their order and degree, with reference to the 
sacrifices that should be offered to them.’ This 
last view has fonnd a vigorous advocate in 

Maon K’e-ling, who argues that denotes the 
preliminary sacrifices at the commencement of 
the work, and those offered at the conclu- 
sion of it, so that the ^ jjj here is in 
correlation with the in Part 

ii., p. 14. Bnt with what is the in 

correlation? If it he said — ^with the J)| 

'^1 there is no notion of sacrifice there. 
We might accept either the view of Chfn or 
that of Hung-tih, bnt not that advocated by 
Maou. 

Ch. U. The accocwt er K^-chow. Pp . 
2 — 6. Engmeering labours on the riven and eount^. 

F. 2. The old interpreters all 

read on ^ ^ and placed a comma 

at making the meaning to hea-i'A de- 
scription of the work to be done in K‘e-chow 
was first prepared.’ No doubt it seemed to 
them that being generally equivalent to our 
sign of the perfect tense, presuiqiosrd a subject 
already mentioned. But in p. S, 

it introduces a clause in an abeolute man- 
ner. It is much mme in consmiance with the 
analogy of the commencing part, of the other 
chapters on the other {nrovinces to put a stop at 
The only difference is that those others 
are all defined by certain honndariea, whereas 
no boundaries are assigned to this. 'The reason 
may be, as Ts’ae says, that all the others being 
defined, the boundaries of this might thence be 
known ; or, as it said by others, it is left unde- 
fined, a mark of distinction, as eoatainlng the 
imperial seat, the capital of the empire. 
Hwang-te is said to have had his capital in 
Choh-lnh J|^i Chuen-heuh, his in Te- 

I Kaou-sin, his inFoh (^); 
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Taoo, his in F'ing-yang ; and Shun, hU in F‘oo> 
fan ; — all of which places were within 

K‘e-chow. As to tlie actual boundaries of 

the pioTince, it had the Ho — what is called the 
Yellow Kiver — on three sides of it, the west 
south, and east. On the west, between it and 
Yung'Chow, was all that portion of the Ho, 
which forma the present diwiding line of Shen-se 
and Shan-se, in a conrse of about 500 miles, 
according to Williams (The Middle Kingdom, 
Tol. I., p. 15). At the south-western comer of 
Shan-se, the Ho turns to the east, and first 
dividing that province from Ho-nan, flows 
through Ho-nan on to the south-west point of 
Shan-tung, and afterwards traverses Eeang-soo, 
with a southerly incline, finally disembogneing 
itself in about lat. W*. At any rate, one would 
have so described its course a fbw years ago ; it 
is said now to pursue a north-easterly course 
from somewhere in the border between Shan- 
tung and Ho-nan. It did this in the time of 
Yu. It turned north at about the place where 
Chih-le, Shan-tung, and Ho-nan all touch, and 
its waters flowed nmrth and east into the present 
gnlph of Fih-chih-le. The southern boundary 
^ K‘e-chow, theref<«e was the Ho in its sonth- 
eastmn flow, which divided it from Yu-chow ; 
and its eastern boundary was the Ho in its 
north-eastern flow, wliich divided it from Yen- 
chow. [This north-eastern portion is often 
called the Ho of Yu ; — the first change in its 
direction to a more southerly conrse took place 
in the 6th year of the emp. Ting of 

the Chow dyn. b.c. 601.1 The northern bonnd^ 
of K'e-chow must be left altogether indefinite. 

From this account of the province, it will 
be seen that Medhurst is in error when he 
speaks of it as corresponding to the present Shan- 
ae.(Shoo King, p. 83). It was of much larger 
extent. As stated in ‘The Boundaries of the 
empire in Successive Dynasties,’ K'e-chow em- 
bnuxd the present provinces of Chih-le and 
Shan-se, with the three departments of Chang- 

Wei-hwuy and 

Bwae-klng ^^) in Ho-nan, and the 

western portion of Sbing-kiug or Leaon-tung. 

— ^If be joined, as by the old scholars, 

with it is not possible to construe 

pf . They have said nothing, however, which 
would indicate that they saw the difficulty. 

is best taken as ^ ‘to perform ser- 
viee.^ Ts'ae and others would combine the mean- 
ingsof^ ‘ first,’ and He says: — 

; hut this is not necessary, 
pj is the name of a hill which we 
might translate ‘ Fot’s-mouth.’ It is 70 le to 
the south-east of the small dep, city of Keih 
t^), in ^n-se. Medhurst gives its position 
as in lat. 3e*16', long, W. of Feking. 
'The Ho passes it in its southward flow, ‘ seeth- 
ing like a boiling pot ’ (see a note in the 
'^), and I suppose that in the time of Yu 


some spnr of the momitain oicroached npon 
the stream. South of Hoo-k'ow was the Lnng- 
mun (^ “ ‘ Dragon Gate,’ an import- 

ant point of the Ho, so called from a iiill of 
that name; and nortli of it was the or 

Great Gate,’ also an important point. Before 
Yu’s labours, tbe waters of the Hu not finding 
free course from M&ng-mnn downwards, there 
overflowed, and inundated both K'e-chow and 
Yung-chow. By what he did on Hoo-k'ow, 
and his immediately subsequent operations on 
mount Leang, he achieved one of the most 
notable of ids ‘ labours,’ and ‘ opened tbe 
Dragon-gate.’ Leang and K'e are the names 

of two hills, — ^belonging, say the scliolars of 
the Sung dyn. to K'e-cimw ; belonging. Said tbe 
older interpreters, to Y uug -clmw. Acc. to Ts'ae, 
Leang was the Leu-leang (g^)hiU, cor* 
responding to tbe present ‘Spine hill’ (*^ 
# lij)’ in tlie north-east of the small 
dep. of Ynng-ning the 

larger one of Fun-chow ^|'|'|) ; and K'e 
was the Hoo-k'e, cw ‘Fox-peaks,’ hill in tlie 
same dep. of Fan-chow, in the west of Heaou-e 
district says that tbe 

waters of the Ho passed at the base of both 
these hills. Bnt it is objected by Hoo Wei 
that ‘Spine hill’ is fully 150 /« from the Ho, 
and ‘Fox-peaks ’ more than 330. I mnst con- 
clude that while it was natural for the Sung 
scholars to look for Leang and K'e in K'e-chow, 
they have not been successful in finding them 
there. Turning to the old interpreters, who 
refer the hUis to Yung-chow, Leang is tbe pres, 
roonntain of that name, 90 fe to tbe north-west 
of tbe dis. city of Han-sliing (^^ ^|S)> 
Se-ngan, in Shec-se; and K'e, called also ‘Hes- 
ven’s pillar’ is 90 fe north-east from 

K'e-san (j^ jjj) dis. dty, dep. of Fnng- 
Ts'eang (J^ ^1^' former was not far 

from tbe western bank of tbe Ho, and near to 
Lung-mnn. We can easily see how some opera- 
tions on it shonld have been necessary to 
complete tbe accomplisliment of tbe object con- 
templated in beginning at Hoo-k'ow. But why 
shonld he have gone westward to mount K'e ? 
Hoo Wei answers : — ‘By dealing with mount 
Leang, a free passage was made for the Ho, and 
tile eSaraity of inundation was removed from 
the country on the right and left of this western 
portion of it. But &at country still remain- 
ed unfit fw the purposes of agriculture, covered 
with poids, nudrained, and it was for Yn, acc. to 
his own words, 'to deepen thechanndsand canals, 
and conduct them to tlie rivers, that Tseih might 
proceed to his business. But why should be 
defer proceeding at once to his work on T'ae- 
yueu and Yft-yang, whicli were near the imperial 
seat? If he had now gone at once eastward, 
not a few years must have elapsed before he 
could come back to this point; and we may 
conclude also tli.it it was of great import- 
ance to the capital itself that this part of 
the country should be regulated without de- 
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lay.’ These obserrations seem to give 

a snffident explanation of Yn’s turning aside 
a little from K‘e-chow to the adjoining pror. on 
the west. There remains still another point 
to be touched on, before we proceed to the next 
pjy. — y/fe get the impression that Yu’s Ubonrs 
S^menced at Hoo-k‘ow and mount Irfang. But 
Clmo He has questioned this. Referring a- 
gain to Hoo Wei, he observes i—‘ Choo in his 
says that he cannot fully credit the 

rammra view as to the commencement of Yu’s 
labours, for that if he had opened the passage 
of the ‘Dragon Gate’ without previously clear- 
Ing the channels below, the out-rush of the Ho 
would only have been more disastrous than 
before. It was Yu’s plan to commence at the 
lowest point, and therefore in K‘e-chow be must 
have begun at Ke6-shih, and the nine Ho. These 
views have been foUowed, especially by Foo 
T‘ung-shnh it is generaUy 

concluded tliat Yu began to deal wiA the 
waters in Yen*<ihoWa But let us attend to tbe 
aspect of the inundation, as it presoited itself 
toYaou. He said:— “Destructive is the over- 
flow of the waters. In their vast extent, they 
embrace the mountaius and overtop the hills, 
threatening the heavens.” Mencius’ account 
is:— “In the time of Yaon, the waters flowing 
out of their channels, inundated the Middle 
kingdom. Snakes and dragons abounded, and 
the people had no place where they could setue 
themselves. In tiie low pounds they ma^ 
nests for tben^ves, and in the high git^M 
they made cavea.” Tliis waa tire a«pect rf the 
inundation as it appeared to Yaon, ^ fripten- 
«d him ; it is described by him accordingly. It 
was occasioned chiefly by the outburst of the 
Ho above Ming-mun, and no other place so 
urgently required that measures should be 
taken with it. If Yu could manage the Ho at 
Dung-mua and mount Leang, he would fiirf no 
insurmountable difficulties elsewhere y ii he 
could not do this, the capiul must have become 
the home of fishes. But without reference to 
the capital, here waa the spot where it wm 
necessary to take the first measures to remedy 
the terrible evil.’ K‘ung Ying-ti reasons 
in a sioiUar way, and insists thst the watws of 
K‘e-chow did not flow through Yen-chow. 

* having repaired.* *11118 is understood 
to 1 m^ reference to the labours of K'wSn, Yn’s 
father, which had not been altogether ineffectuaL 
Choo Hoh-Ung (:^ ^ «>* the pres, dyn.) 

has said; — ‘On the north of the Ho there are 
many of K.'wan’s dykes. The capital being 
within the space here indicated K‘wSn had 
wrought with peculiar energy to defend it from 
the waters. Yu entered into his labours, availed 
himself of them and completed them. But there 
was this difference between the father and the 
eon. Yu went first to the source of the evil, 
and made a finee course for the Ho; whereas 
K'wHn had confined himself to a branch of it, to 
the course of the Fun in those parts.’ 

sSu exists as that of the principal prefecture of 
Shan-se, and also of a district of the same. 


The city of T'ae-yuen U in tat. ST”#!*', H., Ion. 
3'66', W. of Peking. *•** 

of T9.’ Y8, called also T*ae-yO, was the principal 
monntaln in K^-chow. It is now the Hoh-t‘ae 
- 4 -) hill, 30 fc to the east of Hoh-chow 
ci^ to the dcp. of P’ing-yang. It is 

said to be 200 h in circumference, and its 
southern skirts touch on the two districts of 
Yoh-yang •ad Cluum-shing 

^). Hereabouts Yaon, it is sidd, had his 
principal city when marquis of Ttang; hut 

this is doubtfuL The ^ indicate 

continnousness of operation, and indeed this 
paragraph is descriptive Yu’s regulation of 

the river Fun ^ Ttae-ylla^ 

pursued a devious course to Y«*-yang; and 
afterwards joined the Ho. 

p 6. 

-^Ya is now <^rRt]ng on the bordert ot the Bo 
in its eastward course frwn the south-western 
comer of the pres. Shan-se. 'The name of Ta^ 
hwae still partlj' remains in tliat of the dep. of 
Bwae-k‘ing (TO in Ho-nan, whose prin. 

city is inlat. 8"2d', W. of Peking. 

The territory was low and level, easily inunda- 
ted thmeforc, and requiring more toil to be 
spent on it. The toU and the eventual success 

are indicated in tbe phrase ; — comp. 

Can. of SImn, p. 8, and Conn, of Kaou-yaou, p. 
8. Having done all that waa necessary 
for the present on the southern portion of the 
Ho, Yu went <m Uithe junction of the Chang 
with the Ho ; or, as Din Che-ke say^ we may 
suppose that he crossed over the ^ountry, 

across the mountain ranges to the 

Bonrees of the Chang, and regulated its course, 
and the country which it drained, all tbe way 
to the Ho. is taken as — and 

is ‘ the cross-flowing Chang,* so called 

with reference to its course from east to wes^ 
or the contrary ; a course from north to south 
or from south to north being described as natu- 
ral — »ee the Ma Tung 

and Wang SuU were of opinion that was the 
name of one river, and that of another, but 
there is no evidenee to sni>port their view. It 
appear^ however, that the waa ftatned 

and a 


by the union of a ‘dear’ Q 
‘ muddy Chang.’ The folk account 

of them is taken from the or 

‘Modem Geography;' — ‘The Clear Chang risea 
80 2s to the south-west of the district city 
D9-p‘ing, (lat. 37'83', N ; Ion. 2*40', W.),_ dep. 
T‘ae-yneB. Flowing south-east to the dis. of 

8h#-heen dep. Chang-tlh 

Ho-nan, it is there joined by the muddy Chang, 
at “ the Meeting of the Chang.” Thence it flows 
north-east to Chih-le, and in the dis. of Kwang- 
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7, 8 The soil of this province was whitish and mellow. Its contribu- 
tion of revenue was the first of the highest class, with some propor- 
tion of the second. Its fields were the average of the middle class. 


pHng f ^ 3p), in the dep. of the same name, ^ 
it tfarowe off a branch which joins the Wei, 

^), while the main stream, skirting the bor- 
ders ot Sian-tnng, in thedis. of K‘ew-heen(^|J 
deps T»*mg*chQw) itguin 4iTideg,and sends 
(riSTn fawkch norCkwards to the mtursh of Te.-lnh 
pas»i“« 0“ **•«•* through the 

dep. of Ho-kSen ChUi-le, into dep. 

of T^een-tdn, where, in the dls. of Ts*ing-h¥en 
it unites with the WeL Thence 
Sowing northwards as £sr as Se-koo of T'een- 
tsin, it receiTes rarions streams, and holds 
an eastward course to the aea. At tliis quartet 
it is called the Old Chang, to dutingnish it 
firom the branch of itself which went to Tar 
luh, and rejoins it at Se-koo, under the name 
of the New Cbaag>’ (Se-koo, ‘the western Koo’ 
to distinguish it from Ta-koo 
»)• a name become soffimently familiar of 
late 7ears> ‘The muddy Clianghas its rise, 
in the dis. of Ch‘ang-teae (-^r •^), dep. of 
Loo-ngan Shan-se, and also fol- 

lows a south-eastern course to the “Meeting 
of the Chang.** Of cooree, in Tn’s time, 
the Chang, being abaorbed in the Ho, hod no 
snhsequent course of its own to the sea. Its 
junction with the Ho took place in the pres, 
dep. of Ho-keen, dis. of Eow-shiiig c-^«- 
Ut. ST-SS*. N, Ion. about 15', W.). 

Pp. 7, 8. Soil amd Sevame. 7. here 
denotes die soil or ground, with general i^e- 
rence to tte whole province ; and it is described 
by regard both to its colour and nature. Its 
c^our was ‘ white,’ >= whitish, and its nature 

was m- This term may be interchanged with 
in the general sense of soil or ground r”see 
the ‘Rites of Cham,’ 

^ esp. pp. 88,24. Here, however, where 
it denotes a particniar kind of soil, the word 
"•ettom, sigidQring, in this application, ‘soft, 
easily polveiized,’ very well represents its mean- 
hig. Gan-kwd defines it by ^ ‘ without 

lumps,’ and the ^ by 


earth.* In the portion of the ‘Rites of Chow ’ 
just referred to, we have mneh said about the 
practical uses to which a knowledge of the 
different soils shonld be tnmed, bat the imple 
statement of the text does not require that I 
should enter on that snlgect. 8. Both the 
revenue and the fields — that is, the cnltivable 
ground — wen arranged in three classes (see 
Fart ii., p. 15), and under each class were three 
divisions. Thos the value of the groond ran- 
ged from the Ist to the 9th degree; and the 
amount of revenue did the same, the general 
rule, I apprehend, in regard to it being that it 
should be a tenth of the produce. The amount 
of revenue would be very mndi regulated by 
the chanu'ter of the ground, but not entirely so. 
A poor tract of country well cnltivated would 
fNrodttce more than a rich one, left to ^ to 
waste. Tile actual produce depended on many 
othmr circumstances in addition to the character 
of the soil, such ss the density or sparseuess a€ 
the populatioB, the systein of irrigation, mann- 
ring, Here in K'e-chow, the revenue 

was the liigliest of the highest class, ( Jj 


I* ), with an admixture of the second 
d^ree of the same. Such is sud to he the force 
of Gan-kwS and K‘ang-sluag both define 


that term in this connection by >p||. Gan-kw5 

says;— ^ jl} ^ H ^ ^ ‘it mixedly 
product the revenue of the second degree.’ 
Ma Yung took a different view ^ 

"F ^ ^ ^ ^ aUowing their 

meauiug, we are atm unable to say when and 
whore the reduction from the highest amoont 
of revenue was admitted. In the account 
of the other provinces, the description of the 
fields always precedes that of the revenue, as in 
proper, the revenue chiefly depending on tiie 
ground; but here the iwdw is reversed. The 
revenue is mentioned first, and the quality of 
the fields follows. The most likely explanation, 
perhaps, of tliis is that suggested by Lin Che-k'e, 
that K‘e-chow being the imperial domain, its 
income would be derived not only from the 
fields, hut from a groundrent, and imposts on 
gardens, orchards, &C., as well. In the other 
provinces, again, mention is made of ‘ arti- 
cles of tribute,’ in addition to the ‘revenue.’ 
Those were expressions of their fealty presented 
by the princes. There was no occasion for them 
in the imperial domain. 
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9 The waters of the Hang and Wei irere brought to their proper 
channels ; and Ta-luh was made capable of cultivation. 

10 The wild people of the islands brought dresses of skins. Keeping 

11 close on the right to the rocks of Kee, they entered the Ho. 


P. 9, Other engineering labours. It is difficult 
to say why this par. does not immediately 
follow tlie 6th. We may reasonably suppose 
that the country was all rescued from the in> 
undation before measures were taken to fix the 

revenue. ^ ‘ 

tlieir old channels ’ has a hopluti signification. 

The Hing river takes its rise from a valley of 
the hill of the same name, in tlie pres. dis. of 

Keuh-yang ( ^ ; lat. 38"39 , N. ; long. INO*, 

W.l dep. Chill-ting (1^ calle*! also 
^j). Near its source it is called the ‘liong 
Streamlet’ **' eastern 

course, to the borders of K‘e Chow 

Paou-tiiig (IJjf receiving difft. names in 
its pn^resa. At this point it umtes with the 
Taae fSf'i by-and-by flows into the 
T’ang water called also the Kow 




The Wei, under the name of Luy-kow 
^), risee in the district of Ling-show 
^ asns’, N.,long. i:67’, W.), and 

flowing to the south, enters the Hoo-fo 
•it)- Hoo Wei oontends that by the Hang 


of the text we are to understand the Kow, and 
by the Wei the Hoo-t‘o. Tlie Kow and the 
Moo-t‘o now unite their streams, and travelling 
eastwards pass tlie city of 'J''een-t8in, and on to 
the sea. 'The Htng and the Wei in Yu’s time 
jMMtred their united waters into the Ho. 


^ Wc 


is 


* the name of a marsh or lake, on the 


north of Ken-lnh’ 1*^ 37*I7',N., Ion., 

I"!?*, W.). Modem writers incline to consider 
it the name of a large tract of flat ground, 
‘embracing,’ says the Daily Explanation, ‘tlie 
district of Hing-t’ae and the smaller 

depp. of Cliaou c3|S>* I 


apprehend the modem view is correct, 


having the signification, given in the 
of ‘ what is, higti and level.’ As to tlie lake of 
Ta tiih, called also Kwang-o ( )> ** 

very considerable. It touches the dIs. of Shuh- 


Inh dep. of Paou-ting ^); 

that of Ken-luh, dep. of Sliun-rih 
those of Lung-p‘ing Ning-lsin 

^•) in Chaon-chow ; and Siin-chow : — 

see a note in tlie and the deacription 

of, the lake in the ‘ Statistical Account ot the 
Empire of Ta-t8‘ing,’ under Shon-tih foo.). "riie 
Ihng and the Wei were to the north of Ta-luh, 
and I suppose that their waters overflowing and 
mnniiig south into the lake made the country 
diflScult of cultivation. Still the repetition of 
tl>e l^-j^ ^ f^-impUcs that a 

good deal of inde^ndent labour bad to be ex- 
pendeil on Ta-lnh, — the comitry, I aoppoee, all 
round the lake, before it was possible to cultivate 

it, which is the meaning of 
Pp. 10, 11. Tribute brought bg barbaraa tr A^ 
and their route to the eafUuL 10 

I 'The ‘HishwicalBecords’ read 

; 'as did Chlng, Ma, Wang, and others of 
Ae Han dynasty. Gan-kw6 detmnined that 
was the proper reading, which was subse- 
qnently introduced into the text. Hedeflneathe 
character by ‘bends of the tea,’ sa, 

bays, with islands in them that could be in- 
habited. But the proper definition of it 

‘an island’ <■» W JS M B_M> 
H ,1^ be the proper reading, then or 

‘ Bird barbarians,’ wonld be the name of a tribe 
of wild people, for whom we are to look in the 
islands or mainland, north and east flrom K‘e- 
chow. Assaming that Gau-kwS waa right in 
thinking we slioold read we are reatricted 
from tlie mainland. Hoo Wei thinks that only 
the Japanese and the people of San-han ( — * 

(see along, hut extravagant deocriptiofi of 
this tribe or tribes in the Books of the ‘After 
Han,’ can be intended. But 

I ciniM snppuse that, if Japan waa then occu- 
pied, its peo^e had any intercourse with China, 
far less acknowledged its soveiagnty. The 
‘skin dresses,’ no doubt => furs, rather lead our 
thoughts to the mainland, to the regions north- 
east from K‘e-chow. 11 « 
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1 2 TTI BeUoeen the Tse and the Ho was Yen-chow. 

13 The nine branches of the Ho were conducted J)y tjjeir proper 

15 ehiVnels Luy-hea was formed into a marsh ; m which the waters of 

16 SrW and the Tseu were united. The mulberry grounds were 
made fit“for silkworms, and then the people came down from the 

heights, and occupied the ground beloic. , . , ^ 

The soil of this province was blackish and rich; the grass in it 
became luxuriant, and the trees grew high. Its fields were the 
lowest of the middle class. Its revenues just reached what could 
be deLed the correct amount; but thejr were not required from it 
L from the other provinces, till after it had been cultivated for 
Sirteen years, Its^ articles of tribute were varmsh and silk; the 
baskets from it were filled with woven ornamental 
20 They floated along the Tse and T‘a, and so reached the Ho. 


17 

18 


19 


;X,— we mi ght translate almoatUterally— ‘ they 
Attnonl on the right the rocks of Ke?.’ Eridently 
were somewhere on 

of the gnlpb of Pih-chih-le though some have 

auppoaed that ^ ^ nu8*“ ^ * 

hiU, some ^stance inland, which 

land-mark to boats-^or we can hard y nae 

ISSher term for the craft 

entering the Ho. But this riew af^ no 

explanation of the expressive lOirase ^ 

In the time of the founder of the TsHn 
dynasty, the rock or rocks of Ke6 were well 
known. He visited them, and had an insenp- 
tioa engraved— -we may suppose on the ^t 
Gonq^icnont. Subsequently, the emp. Woo (^) 
visited the place in the year b.c. 109. It w 
generaUy referred now to the coast of the dis. of 
Foo-ning Ut. 89"66', Ion. 2"62', E.) 

in the dep. of Ynng-pSng ( ^ ^)- No traces 
of such a rock or rocks are now to be found 


there; but this may be accounted for by en- 
croachments of the sea. Sec again on Part ii. 
p, 1. The Ho in Yu’s time must have entered 
the sea in not much less than 40’ N. lat. 

A. "T" " eyidently descriptive of 

the route the wild people with them tribute 
of furs. The Ho is mentioned as the graiid 
clumnel by which communication was hrid with 
the capitsl in connection with the tribute_ of 
every province. Tliere can be no other meaning 
herel when Gan-kw6 says that it was Yu who 
returned by the Ho to the capital, to report his 
labouis, and Ch‘ing K-ang-shing also interprets 
the words of Yu, though somewhat differently, 
we feel tliat the old interpreters my very 
unsafe gmdes to the understanding of the text. 

Ch III. Ta* Accocsr of Yes-chow. 

P. 1. T/ie imndarits. TTiose were the rirer 
Tse on tiie south and east, and the Ho on the 
north and west. The former separated it 
Yu-cliow and Ts‘ing-chow; the latter, from 
K‘e-chow. The anciently called also the 

had its origin, under the name <rf the 
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in ‘King’s-honae* hill ^ | [ in the 

pres. Tse-heen Hwae-k'ing, 

Ho-i^ ; — see Part ii. p. 10. This would give 
its Hte in about 1st. 36*5', N., lou. 4*46', W. 
Plowing eastwards it now enters the sea, as the 
yj-t at about Ut. 3ri5' N, Ion., 1*65', 
£. Its n.in)e iropears in its course m that of 
Tse-nan (mK ra), the principal dep. of Shan- 
tung. Ten-chow did not commence at or near 
its source. We must place the boundary poiut 
between Ten and Tu in the pres. Ts'seu-.^ow 

(W ^);-«e Hoo Wei, ta loe. The 
same critic says on the Ho as the boundaiy-Une 
of Ten OB the west and north ‘ At the pres, 
dis. of Xsoo-ahing (lat. 36*20', N. ; Ion. 2*6', W.), 
dep. Wm-hwuy of Ho-nan, the Ho proceeded 
nwth-east towards the dep. of Ta-ming in 
Chih-le, and at the hill of Ta-p‘ei in 

the dis. of Seun-heen ; lat SSMy, N. ; 

Ion, 1*38', W.), it made a bend to the west 
and flowed noi^wards past the dep. of Cbang- 
tih in Ho-nan. 'Then taming eastwards again, 
it flowed tfarough rarious depp. of Chih-le — 
Kwang-pflng, Shun-tih, Chin-ting, and Ho-kien, 
on to the sea. This was the old coarse of the 
Ho of To, the same as the coarse of the Chai^ 
deunbed in the Han dynasty.’ According to 
this account the Ho et Tu must have diwm- 


bogued where the Fe-ho (^Ijj ‘the north- 
ern Ho*) now does. Witti these boun- 
daries, Ten-chow i* sometimes called 
may be sud to hare contained — of the prea 
Shan-tung, the dep. of Tung-ch’ang ^ ), 
the northern portion of Tse-nan, and western 
of Ten-chow ; and of Chih-le, the dep, of Ta- 
ming, with portions of those of Ho-keen and 
•Teen Uin:-see the It 

was not a large prorince. 


Pp. 13 — 16. EngimearUg labowrt. 13. 

^ ^~Wt ^ **”’ P*®pe”y «»- 

plained by Ts’ae- -nm^ ‘were 

made to follow their courses.’ 'The winds sen- 
tence gires the idea that the nine streams or 
branches were siresdy existing, and that Tu’s 
work was to clear aod direct the^ K‘ang-sbing 
seems rather to hare thought that the nine 
chsnneli were opened by -Tu, to diroinirii the 


force of the mighty stream (j^ Q 

61 ^ ® ik S: 

a view canrtot be thought of. 'The truth seems 
to be that the Ho dischwged itself into tlte sea by 
many branches, in addition to the main stream 
described in the last note. These all ocenpied 
the northern part of Ten-ehow, which formed 
tlie delta of the Ho, and To, selecting eight .or 
nine of the streams, cleared tlieir course, and by 
means of them drained the country. It has 
always been, and still is, a curious inquiry 
among Chinese scholars, to dctermiiH*, it' pos- 


sible, tlie nine Ho. The ^ ||i,n8ittlmyhad 
all been eusting in the Chow dyn., g^res their 
names as T^oo-hae |^) ; T‘ae-the 

; Ma.ke« (.^ ^) ; Fuh-foo (g ^ J 
Hoo-soo ( Keen-kW C® i Kow- 
p'wan (.^ j^ ); Kib-tsin '^b. These 
are only eight names; and some therefore divide 
the sixth name into two, making the Keen one 
stream, and tlie Ke4 another, while others, more 
probably, make out the nine adding to those 
eight the ‘Hoof Ta,’or the mam stream, alreadr 
described. As early as the Han dynasty, it 
was the opinion of many that it was of no use 
trying to identify these varions streams, the 
face of the country being so much sitered from 
the time of Tu. Some, indeed, were of opinion 
even then, that the whole of the delta of the 
Ho of those early days had been swept sway 
into the. sea. Others, however, thought that 
the Kren-kee, the Kow-p‘wan, and the Kih-tsin 
were then determinable ; and the researches of 
the scholars of the T'ang dynasty are said 
to have determined other thim; — but these 
matters are very doubtful. It is suflicient for 
ns to know that the northern part of Ten-chow, 
the d<dta of the Ho, was rescued from the innn- 
dating waters by Tu. 14. lu the south-east 
of the small dep. of Pnh anb. to Ts'aoa- 

cbow (1^ ^), is the marsh of I<ny, still 
retaining part of the ancient name. It was in the 
waters ^_Lny-hea that Shun Ashed, scoring 
to the ‘ Historical Beemrds,’ and hereabouts also 
Taou is said to have rambled ('^fe 

^ has been the name (d Pnb-chow 
under various dynasties). ‘l.ay-hea was 
marshed ; ’ — we are not to suppose that Tu now 
for the first rime formed a marsh at this point, 
but that by draining and embanking he reduced 
and confined the waters to tbedr proper limits. 

Ts'ae quotes a story from the jjj 
about a spirit of thunder with a dragon’s body 
and a man’s hei^ which dwells in the lake and 
makes a noise like thunder by thumjnng on its 
heiiy- * Thus,’ concludes Ts’ae, ‘ the lake, origi- 
nally called the Hea, got its name of Imy-hea, 

the Thunder-hea.’ One Le Cbe-tsaou 

Ming dyn. ridiculing this story, 
•ays that at certain seasons the waters seem to 
be sacked through some passage at the bottom 
with a loud noise. 15. I do not think that 
the Tang and the Tsen have been distinctly 
identified. They were streams in the neigh- 
bourhood of the I,ny-hea, and it seems' proper 
to join this par. with the prec., and to read that 
the two streams were united in the msrsh. 
Tet it may not have been to. Both 6an-kw5 
and K’ang-shing thought so. 'rhe latter, indeed 
u IT he were desettMi)^ what he had seen, taja 
that tbe'stieasiM drat met each other froiu 
oppoaite diiectiooa, and then ent^ed the 

in one stream [so be reads for jSto ^fjC 
On the othw hand, we rwui in the ‘IWiy 
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Exidanstioii:’— -‘The Tong isniipg from the 
Ho, and the Tsen Usning teom the Tse, when 
the Tse wss regulated, the Tung flow^ into 
the Tseitf and they were conductedln one stream 
to the Ho.’ . 

16 ^1 Wt 1^’ — mnlbeny 
country was sUkmorni-ed; Medhurst translates 
— ‘supplied with silkworms;’ but the meaning 
must be rather as I lutve given. The silkworm 
dislikes moisture; — as the country was drained, 
and the waters confined to their proper places, 
the people could attend Co it with success. 

What particular tract of the country was in- 
tended by Thewlioleof 

Yen-chow was distinguished for its mulberry 
trees and silkworms, but especi^y the region 
about Puh. K'ang-shing quotes, in iUustratiun, 

fnnathe Bk. 1. 6, ^ mi-z 

JFr ^ -h.— fr or i* defined by 
1^, ‘a small mound’ (see the 

‘the natural formation of 

the ground ’ Yen-chow the hills 

were few, bnt the mounds rising gronnds were 
many. While the inundation prevailed, the 
people were driven to these, but now they could 
descend from the heights, and dwell on the 
level ground. 

pp. 17—19. Soil, rtceaue, and tribute. 17. 
The colour of the soil was the opposite of that 
of K‘e-chow, being ‘ black,’ or blackisli. I find it 
diiBcalt to determine exactly the meaning of 

(2d tone). Ma Ynng defines it 1^ 

jm, ‘rich and fat;’ Gan-kw8, by as 

if it meant rising up in mounds or ridges. It is 
better to aldde by Ha's meaning. 

quotes the passage under with the 

e*P»- 

T.in Cbe-k‘e observes that the provinces 
«» the north and west were very hilly, and 
natnraliy rich in grass and forests, so tliat there 
wss no occasion to speak of these thb^ in 
connection with them. 'The provinces in the 
Bonth and east, however, were low and wet ; 
they suffered especially from the inundation; 
■in T^etation in them was stonted or unnatu- 
rally rank ; and therefore the grass and trees of 
yen, Sea, and Yang are all made mention of. 

Hoo Wei observes that this account of 
the grau and trees of Yen-chow, growing Inx- 
eiiantly and tall after Yu’s laboors, would seem 
to be mconsistent with Mencins’ observation 
' that the innndation made all vegetation more 
luxuriant (Bk. HI, Pt. L, iv. 7); and replies 
that Mencius’ idea is that the overflowing 
waters caused everywhere a rank jungly growth, 
whereas here the description is of the country 
tuider the hand of man, drained of the excessive 
floods, and responding- readi^ to the toil put 
forth on it. 


IS. Tlie fields of this province were ranked 
in the 6th degree, — the lowest iff tlie middle 
class. Its revenue was This cfasr. 

is defined, both by the ancient and modwn in- 
terpreters as^ ‘correct,’ ‘exact,’ and fur- 
ther they all agree in saying that the revenue 
of this province was the lowest of all. Ts-ae 

brings this meaning out of IE thus:- •'Tlie 
revenue of Yen was the lightest of all ; and the 
sovereigns of the empire consider that the 
lightest revenue is the correct thing’ 

« + 

, he conaideis an aildition- 
al cireuinstanre. Not only was tlie revenno 
fixed at the low^t degree, but even that amount 
was not levied till alter 18 years of cultivation, 
so much mure had Yen snffeied from the over- 
flow of the waters than the other pruriiices. 
Tliis interpretation is upon tlie whole the best 
that has been jwopoeed. To take as des- 
criptive of the cultivation of the land is in 
harmony witii its meaning every where Mae iu 
tills Book. The old interpreters, — Gan-kws, 

Ch'ing, and Ma Yung, — all took 

as desetiptive of the length of time 
that it took to deliver Yen from the inundating 
waters, so that it was the very last iff tiie pro- 
vinces on wliich tiie work could be reported 

as completed. Gan-kwu gets a meaning for 
" jE thiscirenmatanoe: — ‘Yen was the 

ninth retened from the flood, and ao iU revenno 
was fixed the ninth or last in degree.' Ch-ing 

read on ^ — |^- with the next diancters, 
with an adverbial meaning, = ‘just,* 'This may 
be done, bnt then tiicre is nothing in the sen- 
tence to indicate that the revenue was fixed 
St the lowest rate. 18, — Choo 

He says : — ‘ denotes the offerings presented 

by the princes to tlie emperor; therefore in all 
the eight provinces, beyond the imperial dooiain, 
we have mention of them.’ Under the Chow 
dyn, those offerings were of nine kinds:—- Of- 
ferings availsUe fiw sacrince’ 
tims, &c. ; ‘ oflhrings for the ladies of tbehaiem’ 
‘offering. avmUblo 
for vessels,’ metal, sounding stones, 

vamtsh, ic.; 'offoriags available for presents 
S®>>>*> horses, 4br. ; ‘ bnilding 
materials’ ); ‘offerings iff commodi- 
ties’ '^^®*'®*> materials for 

dresses’ ‘featbas andhrir' (yj^ 

w? ; ‘ sundries’ fruits, Ac.; 

(see the ‘Rites of Chow,’ 

The articles from Yen, 
chow consisted of varnish, the province produ- 
cing largely the trees which yield it, and sUlu 
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21 IV. The sea and the Tae mountain were the boundaries of Ts‘ing- 

CHOW. 

23 The territory of Yu-e was defined ; and the Wei and Tsze were 
conducted by their proper channels. 

24 The soil of this province was whitish and rich ; near the sea were 

25 wide tracts of salt land. Its fields were the lowest of the first class, 
and its contribution of revenue the highest of the second. 

26 Its articles of tribute were salt, fine grass-eloth, and the pro- 
ductions of the sea, of various kinds ; with silk, hemp, lead, pine- 
trees, and strange stones, from the valleys of the Tae. The wild 
tribes of Lae were taught tillage and pasturage, and brought in 
their baskets the silk from the mountain mulber^. 

27 They floated along the Win, and reached the Tse. 


^C ’ — round bamboo 
baaketn, in which manufactured fabrics were 
sent to the capitaL The would be 

various kinds of silks, flower^ or ornamented ; 
— but not, some say, woven with various colours. 

P. 20. Cntrse to the Ho, ea route for the capital. 
To pass from one river into another, without 
having to take the land and cross the country, 
is what is denoted by Some think they 

passed from the Tse into the T*&, and then into 


the Ho. It might be so in some cases, but not 

we find ’J||L 
and not had its rise in the i>rea. dis. of 

Cbaou-shing ^ ; lat. 36* 8', N., Ion. 48*, 

W.), dep. Ts‘aou.chow, and entered the sea 


always. The (in the '^r 


near the pres. dis. city of L6-ngaa ( 

1st 37* 6', N, Ion. E.) dep of Ts^.^^w. 
Yu is said to have made a junction between 
one of the branches of the Uo, which be led 
away from Ta-p‘ei, and the T^i. By this the 
tribute beatm could reach the Ho ; and thence 
thHr coarse to tbs capital was well defined. 


Ch. IV. Tan Aocotnrc or Ts‘rKC.caow. 
F. 21. Its boustdariee. These are given very 


indefinitely, — the sea and Tae. Tae is the same 
as Tae-tsung, Can. of Shun, p. 8, the weU known 
T‘ae-sban (Jj)- ^ P**t» 

the district of T'ae-ngan. where the mountain 
is, is said to belong to the dep. of Tse^nan. ^it 
formerly did ; but T‘ae-ngan is now constitnted 
itself an iudependent department. The porition 
of T^aei-ngan city is given from Medhnrst in 
the same place as Se'W, N. lat., !• E. Lon. 
According to Biot, the lat. is 36°14'. N., and the 
Ion. 46', E. _ 'tae must be understood in the 
text as defining the boundary of TsHng rat the 
west and south. A line drawii in the same lat. 
would soon reach the Ts'e on the west, and the 
^ on the east, dividing 'rsing from 8ea*chow. 
In the time of the Chow dynasty, we find refe- 
rences to a wall (-^r built by princes of 
Ts'e, to mark this divirion, and protect them- 
selves from encroachment on the sooth. See the 
sea, again, formed 
the boundary on the north and east ; it would 
do so on the north so far, to the point where it 
medved the Tse, which would then become the 
dividing line between Tslng and Yen-chow. As 
to the boundary on the east, the text would 
never give the idea that it passed beyond the 
sea which washes the north and east <rf the 
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pres. Shsn-tung, so that the territory of Ts'iiig- 
chow extended indefinitely into LenM-tnng, and 
Chaon-seen or Corea. ^ it would appear, how* 
ever, to have done. When Shun extoided Tu’a 
nine provinces to twelve (Can. of Shun, p, 10), 
be divided Tsing-chow into Tsii^ and Ting 

; — he cnt off, that is, from Ts‘ing all the 
indefinitely extended portion lying north and 
east across the sea, from the present Shan- 
tung; and constituted it into a new province. 
In confirmation of this, the may be 

referred t^ where, in the ennmeration of the 
nine provinces, we do not hare the name of 

Ta%g-chow, hut read instead — 

‘Ts‘e was called Ting-chow.’ Now Ts’e em- 
braced nearly all of Xs’ing-chow west of the 

sea. The calling it proves how Ts’ing and 
Ting were connectea|rad is a sofiScient answer 
to the view of some who contmid that the 
Ting-chow of Shun was a section of K‘e-chow, 
and not of Ts’ing-chow. The ‘ Boondariea of the 
Empire in snccessive Dynasties ’ says : — ‘ Ts’ing- 
chow embraced the three departments of Ts’ing, 
Tang, and Lae, with the western portion of 
Tse-nan, extending also to all the parts of 
Leaou-tong and Ting-leaou.’ 

Pp.22, 23. Engineering labonrt. 22. 

W ^ Gan-kw6 defines 0^ by ^ 
^1^ yj>, ' to expend a little labour upon but 
the term — ^used only here in the description of 
Tu’s operations — has probably a more definite 
signification. In the first meaning pven to 

in the diet, it is coupled vrith 

meaning ’ to define * — or, perhi^ to survey 
— ’the boundaries.' Ts’ae adopts tills meaning, 
and adds |A. ‘to raise dykes and 

boundaries about it.’ Tu-e is the same as the 
Tu-e, to which Taou sent the second brother He, 
to observe the risiug sun (Can. of Taou, p. 4). 

The name is writen also ^ 

(evid, a mistake for and 

perhaps in other ways. Those who confine 
Ts'ing-chow within the pres. Slian-timg refer 
this place to the small dep. of Ning-hae (^l 
; Ut 39"35', N^ Ion ns', E.) in Ting- 
chow. But as Taou would send He to the re- 
niotest point eastwards, wiiich was within the 
limits u the empire, and we have seen that 
Ta'ing-chow extended to the pres. Corea, it is 
mote natural to conclude that Tu-e was some 

tract in that region. 23. 

— Ut^ • the Wei and the Tsze, t^ir channels,’ is, 
were conducted by their proper channels, 


p. 8. Ts’ae says, indeed, that 
indicates that Tu led the rivers here 

to their proper channels, while sliows 

that they were new channels which he made to 
divide the force of the Ho ; but we saw reason 
to question this view of that portion of Tu’s 
labours. The river Wei rises in tlie north- 


east of Keu-chow (lat, So'SC', N. ; Ion. 2*52*, 
W.), depu of £>cliow and Sowing cast 

paaaea hy C%oo-ahing (^^ in Ta’ing- chow. 

Thence proceeding north, it enters the sea, SO b 
to the north-eaat of Cb’ang-yib ( S ; 

lat, 36»62', N.; ion, 2*16', E.). ITm Turn 

( ia not found in the Keang-ahing 

edita with which ^ was interchanged) 
riaea in the northern slope of Toon hill 
Uj). 25 & totheWeatof Foh-aan dis.(nty (f^ 
U])i thence it flows north-eaatvrarda past the 
districta of Tih too Lin-tsae 

Lohaigan Show-kwang 

in Ts’ing-chow. Not far from 

this last city (lat. 30*55', N.; Ion, 2*32', E.), it 
enters the sea by tlie embouchnre of the Ta’ing 

water With the Wei and 

Tsze, Tu’s labours in Ta’ing-chow terminated ; 
— he had less to do here than in other provinces. 

Pp. 24 — 26. jSi>H revenue, and irdmte. 

^ db 0 pp- ' 

descriptive of a country which ia salt.’ Accord, 
to the and ^ are synonyms, salt 

tracts in the east being described as and 
similar tracts in the west as ^ . The oountiy 
intended in the text was donbtlesa the coast 
of tlie two departments of Ting and Lae, where 
there is an active preparation of salt at the 
present day. The ancient kingdom of Ts’e 
was noted tor its advantages of aalt and fish. 

25. Tlie fields of this province were only 
second in the em^re to those of Tung and Sen. 
26. — this char, denotes a fine falnric made 

of the filwea of the or doUdoe tnier mu. A 
coarser falHic of tlie mine kind was called 
Hoo Wei ohaerves that in snbae^nent ages these 
fabrics were reqnired only firom the southern 
regions, with the single exception of 16 {deem 
of which continued to be reqnlied 

from Lin-tsse (J^ 
rangements. 

‘ things of the sea,’ ie, fishes, crabs, oysters, 
dc. Gan-kwd here defines as in p. 8, by 
— ’ ‘mixed, not oi one kind 

only.’ In opp. to this, Lin Che-k‘e says that 

sufficiently declares the variety of the 

articles, withont the addition of to 

convey the same idea. Comparing tim sentence 
with H ^ ^ P- 

argues that must be fomething different 
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V. The sea, the Tae mountain, and the Hwae were the boundaries 
of Ts‘eu-chow. 


from J^, and=>‘ grinding stones.* Woo 
Ch‘ing adopts the same view, and argnes that 
ill the middle of a clause is a conjnnctire 
particle, meaning ‘and.’ The interprctatimi 
itself is not unlikely, but the meaning given to 
cannot be sustained ; — as, e.p., in p. 21. 

ts ft. s*- 

here= ‘ valleys,’ difft. from its use in the 
*Tih and Taeih,* p. 1. The ‘strange stones* 
are very perplexing to commentators. T8‘ae 
gets over the difficulty by supposing they were 
articles indispensable in the making of certain 
vessels, and not curiosities, merely to be look- 
ed at. ft note of 

Gan-kwa on this is ^ ^ ^ 

laftiK. ‘Lae-e is the name of a country, i 
^apted for the pasturing of flocks.’ This must 
be a mistake. nn can only be * the wild 
people of Lae.’ Yen Sze-koo (|||^ 
said they were ‘ the wild people of mount I.ae ; * 
and tills mountain is referred to the dis. of 
Hwang-heen in T&ng-chovr. No 

doubt their name remains in that of the dep. 
of Lae-chow. We may suppose they were sj^sad 
over the country embraced now in the two depp. 
of TSng-chow and X.ae-chow. They continned, 
notwithstanding Yu’s discipline and teaching of 
them, wild and intractable down into the (%ow 
dyn. They figured at the famous interview be- 
tween the princes of Loo and Ts‘e at Ket-knb, 
where Confucius distinguished himself (vol. L 
prol^. pp. 73, 74). Gan-kwQ, and Ts'ae after 
him, make ^ one thing, and so did Sze-ma 
Ts‘e«i who reads ^ view 

in the tranal. is more in acc. with the usage of 
in this Book. Woo Ch‘ing and Hoo Wei 
heth approve it. ||^ is the name of a moun- 
tain mulberry tree. Silkworms fed on its leaves 
produced a very tough silk, which m^e good 
strings for lutes. We can hardly read the text 
otherwise than that the baskets of this silk were 
brought by the wild people of Lae. 1 make this 
note because some would ezteud the m to the 

whole province, like the ^ at the begin- 
ning of the par. 

F. 27. Monte of eomoegotux to the oywtalL 
Arriving at the Tse, the tribute-bearers would 
goon to the Ho; and thence to the capital. This 
we readily infer from the former notices of the 
routes of conveyance. The subject of the 
Wta river is a good deal perplexed. There were 
five streams so called, finally, it would appear, 


all uniting their waters. The course of the mmu 
stream may be thus descri bed. It to(^ its rise 
in the dis. of Lae-woo ; lat^ 86"16', N., 

lon^ 1‘’25', E.), dep. of T‘ae-ngan. Slowing 


past the districts of T'ae-ogan, Fei-shing 
^), and Ning-yang ^), on to the 
subordinate dep., of Tnng-p‘ing lat, 

36"07', N., Ion., 03, E.^ it entered the Tae. This 
ancient course of the Win cannot now be traced. 
It was diverted, daring the Ynen and Ming 
dynasties, to feed the Grand Canal. 

Ch. V. Tub AccotTNi or San-cHow. 

F. 28. Boundaries^ 'Three bonndaries of this 
province are 'mentioned, while of the other 
provinces only two are specified. There was 
the sea on the east ; the Tae mountain on the 
north ; and the rivet Hwae on the south. For 
the Hwae see on Fart U., p. 11. It is sufficient 
here to state that it takes its rise in the dis. of 

T‘nng-pih lat. N., Ion. anO*, 

W.), dep. Nan-yang, of Ho-nan. Flowing east, 
the main stream of it joins the Yellow river in 
the difl. of Taking- ho ^ j Ut 33*^^ N., 

loo. 2'*S4', K.)* dep, Bwee-ngan 

Keang-aoo. In Yu’b time it held its own wsy 
to the sea, and was the diTiding line between 
Seu-choir and Yang*chow. The TVie mban- 
tain is as indefinite a boundary for the north of 
as we saw it was for the south of TsHng- 
chow. The north-east diriding-line of the 
two was where the two depp. of E-chow and 
Ts^ng-chow now touch. No western boun- 
dary is mentioned, in the time of Chow ac* 


i»nuDg to toe 


’wesswara irom %am 




Tse to the sea was Seu-chow ’ Q 

We may conclude, therefore, that the 
Tse was, to some distance at least, the boundaiy 
^tween Seo-chow and Yu-<^ow. Acc<wd- 
mg to the ‘ Boundaries of Successive Dynasties,* 
&u-chow embraced the territoiy of the pres, 
dep, of Yen-chow in 8han-tuim and all the 
country soutli to Seu-chow in Mang-soo ; and 
from the small dep. of Suh-chow ^ 

Fung-yang, and Sze-chow ^ lU, (both in 
Ngau-hwuy), eastward through Keutg-soo, hy 
Seu-chow and the north of Hwae-ngan dep,, on to 
the dep. of Hae-chow A more 

detailed account given in a note in the 
from the * Geography Modemlxed,’ 

^p), is to the effect that the present Seu-cnovr 
(i^^g-soo); the four districts of Hwae-yumt 
Woo-ho Hoag-heeo (j|p^ 
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30 The Hwae and the E rivers were regulated. The kills of Mung 

31 and Yu were brought under cultivation. The lake of Ta-yay was 

32 confined within its proper limits. The country of Tung-yuen was 
successfully brought under management. 

33 The soil of this province was red, clayey, and rich. The trees and 

34 grass became more and more bushy. Its fields were the second of 
the highest class ; its contribution of revenue was the average of 
the second. 

35 Its articles of tribute were earth of five different colours ; with 
the variegated feathers of pheasants from the valleys of the Yu; 




and Ling-peih ^ 

Fung-/ang, with the lauLfi^pp. of Sze and 
Boh (all in Ngan-hwuy); the aii district* of 
Taou-yuen ^), TaPing-ho 

Ngaii'tang ■^), Suh-t*‘een 
Sny-ning and Kan-yn (.1^ | 

in-tfae dep. of Hwae-ngan, with the small depp. ‘ 
of P‘ei-chow <|>^) and Hae-chow (alt in 

]Seang-*oo); and the whole of Yen-chow, the 
■onth of P-ing-yin district, and Tung 

Ping ^ in T*ae-ngan, the dep. of 
E-chow, and portions of Tse-nam and Ts'ing- 
chow (all in Shan-tung) ; — all these were com- 
^ehended in the Seu-cliow of Yu. 

Pp. 29 — 32. Engineering hbonre. 29. JI 

^,-eomp. g[, p. 23. 

Mng to order,’ ‘ to regulate.’ On the Hwae, 

see the prec. note and helow. Part ii, p. 11. 
Ts‘ae quotes from Tadng YeUrho 
like Ts*ae, of the Song dyn., but earlier} a 
remark ttet the Hwae came oat of Yu-chow, 
and when it reached the borders of Sen and 
Yang, its stream was huge, and the injury it 
did was specially great in Sea, so that the 
regulation of it is only mentioned in conn, 
with that proT. It is obserred on this, in the 
^ country of Yang 

aras lower than Seu ; the oaerflow of the Hwae 
could not be less iujarioas in tlie more southern 
prorince; and that Yu, no doubt, employed a 
portioa of his assistant* at the same time upon 
the Yang side, and delivered both prorince* at 


once from the eriL Compare what was said on 
4. The E rises in the 
dia. of E-shwny (^ lat. 35'’46', N., Ion. 
2-82', E.; difft. Wilt ^ jjj, |i|, &c., are 
assigned as its source. Pr^ably difft. streamlets 
from the same mountain range coalesced in one) 
of E-chow, and passing through that of TPan- 
•Wng(^'JI^), it enters Keong-soo. There in 
the sub. dep. of P‘ei (3^) in Scu-chow, it unites 
with the Sze (|^), and proceed, south-east 
to the dis. of Ts‘ing-ho, it enters the Hwae. 
[There were other rivers called E iu Seu-chow. 
That mentioned Ana., XL zxr. 7 

was one of them.] 30. The hill of 
Mung is 40 fe to the south of the district city 
of Mnng-yin (^^ ; lat. 3o'’50', N., Ion. 1'’42', 

E-X e xtending to the borders of the dis. of Pe 
(^^). It is the same with that called by Con* 
facias the eastmn Mung (Ana. XVl. i. 4). It 
is mentioned in the Statistical Account of the 
present dynasty, that Kcen-lang, who several 
times passed the mountain in his visits to 
Keang-soo and Che-keang, wrote some pieces of 
poetry on the sight of its snow-covei^ sum- 
mits. Mount Yu is 0 /s to the north of 
the dis. city of T‘an-shing, lat. 34'’45', N., Ion. 
2^17', E. This is said to have been the hill 
where Shun kept KWin a prisoner (Can. of 
Shun, p. 12). The ‘Statistical Acconnt* says 
there can be no doubt on the point, for on the 
top of the hill there are two springs which unite 

U 
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and form a deep po<d(^ and we are told 
in the that the a^rit of KhrSn was 

changed into a yellow bear, which aprang into 
the gnlf of Tn ’^) I Hoo Wei, however, 
and not without apparent reaaon, wonld refer the 
place of K'w&n’s banishment to a mount Yu, far- 
ther to the east, in the dia. of Fnng-lae(^^ 

in Tlng-chow, ^ ‘ were planted.' 

Hoo Wei obserrea : 

p[ ‘Just ploughed is called already 

planted is ealled When the E was re- 

gulated, the country on the west of it to Mung, 
and on the east of it to Yu, wonld be so far 
drained that Yu could proceed to whatever other 
labours were necessary upon it. 81. 

Sze-ma Ts'een reads : — 

He avoids, as is common with him, 
the unusual ami difficult character. Gan-kwb 
defines : — ^ ff 01^' 


rests is called 


To the same effect is Wang 


Sue. deSoitton ^ i? it ^ ^ 

The waters overflowed the borders 
of the lake ; by reducing them and by embank- 
ments, Y u succeeded in confining tliem within 
their proper limits. We can only speak, it 
will be seen, of the Ta-yay Uke or marsh in the 
past tense. It was in what is now the district 
of Ken-yay, lat. S5”27’, N, Ion. IV, W, of the 
dep. of Ts‘aou-chow. In subsequent times it 
was often called the lake of Ken-yay, ^ and 
having the same signification of ‘great.’ It 
had a connection on the south with the Choo 
and the Sue, and on the north with the 
Ts-ing and the Tse, so that it must have been 
liable to risings of its waters. 'Tlie country all 
about it has been liable to inundations of the 
Ho. A great one happened \.d. 131, which it 
took more than 20 years to remedy. Repeated 
inundations from the time of the Han dyn. 
obliterated all traces of the labours of Yu. In 
am. 134A the Ho spread over all the districts 
of Ken-yay. Rea-ts‘eang Wkn-shang 

), and Jin-shing ^); and when 
it retired south again, this lake was left quite 
dry, a tract of level ground see the ^ 

in loe. fTbese notices are interesting 
Th^ show that the state of the conutry which 
called forth Yn’s services was not pecnlisr to 
his time.] 32. Tnng-ynen, ‘the eastern 

plain,’ is now the sub. dep. Tnng-p‘ing, and 
some adjacent territory, in the dep. of X‘ae-ngan. 
It was in the north of Seu-chow, but is spoken 


of as eastern, with reference to its position east 
of the Tse. —the as has been 

observed before, implies the putting fxwth of 
eSbrt. The two characters— ‘conld be levdled;’ 
but we must understand as Gan-kw5 did. 
He says:— ‘ the meaning is that 

it could be cultivated.’ Wang Yen 
observes The confining the waters of Tai- 
yay, and then bringing Tung-yuen nnd» ma- 
nagement, were things <rf which the one was 
the sequd of the other’ 

Pp. 33 — 86. SoS, rtotma, asd tribute. 83. 


±iSHa ‘ earth adherive is called day.’ 
There can be no doubt of the meaning. Ch’ing 
instead of read 

— the quotes this sentence at l^~ 

or has the signification, 
as appil^ to trees or shrobs, of ‘bnshy.’ Wang 
Snh esplains:— ^ ^ 


means embracing one anothe^^-isbowing that he 
read and an intelligible description of a 


busby shrub. — * gradnallT. ‘advan- 
cing by degrees.’ 84. The cultivable gronnd 

of Seu ranked in the second grade, and its re- 
venue was only in the fifth. 86. dh3£ 
the awl of Sen-chow was red. Such was 
its general character, but in difrerent parts 
earth of different cdours must have been fonnd , 
especially was the country about the pres, dis- 
tricts of Choo-sbing (^|' ^^ \snd T'nng-shsai 

|J_|) in Seu-cbow, famed for its coloured 
earths. The meaning of this tribute is thus 
expanded by Ying-tt firom Gan-kwd : — ‘ The em- 
perors raised a mound of earth of the five 
colours, as an altar to the spirits of the land. 
On the investitnre of any prince, a quantity of 
earth, of the colour characteristic of the reglmi 
where his principality lay, was cut away and 
given to him, which be took home to build an 
altar with. All the altars thus built, however, 
were covered with yellow earth. 'The earth 
was given to each prince, in bundles covered 
with white rushes, emblematic of purity.’ Ying- 
ti quotes also from Han Ying’s preface to 
the She King, to the effect that the emperew’s 
altar was five cubits square, green on the east, 
red on the sonth, white on the west, black on 
the north, and all covered with yellow earth. 
[Comp. Naamau’s requ est to Elisha, 8 Kings, r. 

p. 36. The diet, with reference to thia 
passage, defines by ^ ‘having the 
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tliP solitary dryandra from the south of mount Yih ; and the sound- 
ing seemed to float near the banks of tje Sze. 

tribes about the Hwae brought oyster-pearls and fish ; and their 
baskets full of deep azure silks, and other silken fabrics, chequered 

^They^^^aS along the Hwae and Sze, and so reached the Ho. 

five colours,’ ysriegated, and we 
thU toeaning, though some would make^^ 
together the name of a pheasant found about 
theTn. iS fi«AJ means a long-tailed 

pheasant, ancient Chinese made great use 
al feathers on th«r flags 

ornament generally. ^ ^ M 1W“ 

MS m, ‘the south of Tih.’ There were two 
mountmns of this name, one north in the pres, 
dia of Tsow in Yen-chow, and the 

other south, caUed § in the sub. dis. of 
P*ei in Seu-chow. It is the latter whidi 

is int^ed in the text. The wood of the diy- 
andra is always considered good for making 
lutes. The older and loftier the tree, the better 
for the purpose. One that stood solitary on the 
hill-side or top, haring outUred all ite wmpeers, 
would possess a special ralue. This is, I sup- 
pose, the force of the jjlR,or ‘ soUtary. 

of S*e-shwny(}H i W- 
E. The dis. takes itt name from the stream, and 
that again, named from the fact that it is 
ftwmed by four streamlets, each with its separate 
spring, in Ten-chow, is now one of the feeders of 
the Grand canaL In Yu’s rime it flowed into the 
Hwae in the country of the present Seu-chow 
It was after its entrance into the pres. Kewig- 
soovinthepxes. district of T‘ung-ehan(^^|J_j), 
that the sounding stones of the text were found. 

Tlio reason why they are spoken of as ‘ floating ’ 
seems to be that suggested in the translation by 
the addition of ‘aeemed ta’ At any rate, that 
la the explanation of the older mt erpretCT y 
Other riews may be seen in the ^ ^ wfn 

^ can only mean ‘ the wild people about 
the Hwae.’ They continued rebeliioua and in- 


tractable long after Tu’s time;— see Confiicins’ 
Preface, parr. 40, 66. Gan-kwe blunders here, 
aa we saw he did upon P- 26. He says 

that ^ and ^ are the names of two rirers. 
Wang-Suh and Ma Yung agreed with himj_but 
Ch^ng explained aa in tlm translation. ^ is 
another name for the common term for 

the pearl oyster. ^ ^ ^ 
here these baskeU of silks would seem to have 
been brought also by the wild tribes of the 
Hwae, and so the Daily Explanation expre ssly 

says 

" ^ ^ ^)._con>p. on p. 26. 

may refer to the whole province, 

M 

descriptive of three kinds of silken f abric^ 
the first expressing the colour as being a^, 
•red and black,’ a deep axnre; the second in- 
dicating a chequered silk, with a black warp 
and white woof 

third, a fabric white and unornaraented. Other 
accounts of these characters may be found in 
Hoo Vei. 

P. 36. JRoitti of amveyanct to the Ho. ^ 
Keang Shing edits 

after the ^ imt the analogy of the cor- 
responding^, in the account of the other 
proTincea is sufficient to justify the reading of 
the text We hare moreover, in the ‘ His- 
lorical Records.’ As to the route itself, it will 
suffice to give the paraphrase of the ‘Daily 
ExpUnation:’— ‘The tribute was convey^ 
northwards from Sen. First they floated in 
boats along the Hwae, and from the Hwae 
entered the Sze. Proceeding then still north, 
they went on to the Ho from the Sze, either by 
the Yung (ji|) or by the Tse.’ 
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37 VI. The Hwae and the sea formed the boundaries of Yang-chow. 

38 The lake o/P‘ang-le was confined to its proper limits; and the sun 
40 birds had places to settle on. The three Keang were led to enter 

the sea; and it became possible to still the marsh of Chin. 


Ch. VI. Thb Accouirr of Yahg-chow. 

P. 37. Boundarut. The Hwae waa the bound- 
Mry on the north, and it is natural to suppose 
that the other bonndai^ me’itioned, the sea, 
rtoold be referred to the south of the province. 

This was the view of Gan-kwo 

^ ** really so, Tang-chow 
must have extended along the coast as far as 
Cochin-china, and not a few Cliinese scholars 
are ready at the present day to argue that it 
did so. Others restrict it to more likely di- 
mensions. Hoo -Wei contends that the sea 
which has been specified as a boundary of the 
provinces a£ T8‘ing and Sen was that along 
their east coast, and similarly ought we to 
think of the sea as a boundary of Yang. K‘ang- 
shing had said, rather indefinitely, that ‘ the 
boundaries of Yang-chow were from the Hwae 
southwards to the sea along the east 

have can^t the exact meaning of his words, — 
^ think the amount of his 

interpretation is all that we can conclude from 
the text. Yang-chow extended from the Hwae 
southwards along the coast, but how far is not 
said. No other province was beyond it in 
tlie south, but that it did not extend to the 
southern' shores of the pres. Kwang-tnng we 
may be sure;— where it really did terminate 
we cannot tell. The articles of tribute and 
revenue in Yu's time, and the hills and waters 
mentioned in the account of the empire under 
the Chow dynasty, lead us to oondude that 
the imperial dominions did not then extend 
beyond what is called the ‘southern mountain- 


range,’ and the ‘ five mountains ’ ( 


and 

|). Williams in his ‘ Middle Kingdom,’ 
p. 127, says of this: — ‘The Nan Ling runs 
along the north of Kwang-tnng, between it 
and Keang-se and Hoo-nan. Tte drain takes 
forty or fifty names in its course from Kwang- 
ae to Fnh-k^n, but no part of it is-so well-known 
as the road, twenty foortnilcs in length, which 
crosses the Mei ling, between Nan-ngan and 
Nsn-heung'' [The names of the ‘Five ling,’ in 

Hoo Wei’s charts, are on the west,^ 

east. I Of course the territory of China 
proiw gradually extended south and west; 
frat it was the ambition of the founder of the 
Ts'in dynasty, which 'first formally incorporated 
the southern regions with it. Among the forty- 


tracts into which he divided his emjnre, we 

have those of Nan-hae Kwei-lin (>{^ 

), and Seang (^^)) embracing Kwang-tnng 
and Kwang-se on to An-nam or Cochin-china. 
Hoo Wei, tracing the eastern border of Yang- 
chow along the coast of Keang-aoo, Cbs-keang, 
and Ftth-keen, extends it to Ch‘aou>yang 

lat. 23''22', N., Ion, 18', E.) dis., of Ch'aou- 
chow dep., in Can. province. This is certainly 
bringing it far enongh south. 

The western bon^ary of Yang-chow is left 
quite undefined. Along the greater part of 
its course it was conterminous with King-chow, 
and in the north-west with Yu-chow. 

The ‘Bonndaries of Successive Dynasties’ 
speaks within bounds, when it assigns to Yang- 
chow the present Ch(-keang, Keaug-se, and 

To those three provinces the ‘Daily 
Explanation’ adds Kwang-tung, of which only 
a small portion, if any, can be assigned to it. 
And neither of these accounts carries the pro- 
vince so far west as it went, nor do they give 
the more northern portion of it. A note in 

the from ‘Geography Modernised,’ 

gives Ae area more in detaU. Modernising 
its statements a second time, we may say that 
Tang-chow contained — of Keang-soo, 'the de- 
partments Keang-nlng ^). Soo chow 

Snug-keang Chang- 

cbow Cliin-keang and 

Yang-diow with the districts of 

Shan-yang (jjj j||rX and Yen-shing(^^X 
in the dep. of Hwae-ngan ; of Ngan- 

hwuy, the departments Ngan-k‘ing J^ X 
Hwuy-chow Ning-kwC g)- 

Ch-e-chow (]f^ jji^x T‘ae-p‘ing 
Leu-chow (g ^x with the smaller depp. 
of Ho Chow (jJJpX Sen Chow (j^^X a®d 
Kwang-tih together with the small 

dep. of Show Chow (^X and the districU of 
' Fung.yang ll„g-yue„ «Jx 
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aad IdDg-peih ^ Fung-yang dep., 

the districts of Hoh>k‘ew ^{$) T'ae* 
dep. of Ying-chow ^), 

and those of Tu-cb'e 0^)i *n<i T‘een- 

ch‘ang Ohow (VH 

Uo^nan, the districts of Kwang-stian | ( |), 
and Koo..ch^ M) in the small dep. of 
Kirang ; and of Hoo-pilj, the small 

of Ke and the districts of Lo- 

*‘®®” ffl)’ KeHihwuy Kwang- 

tse ^), and Hwang-mei in 

the dep. of Hwang-chow (' above 
may be considered the northern portion of the 
prorince. Southwards, according to the same 
detail, were Che-keang. Keang-se, Fuh-keen, and 
the dep. of Ch‘aou.chow in Kwang-tuug. 

Pp. 811—41. Engituering labourt. 38. 

1^ — see p. 31. The F‘ang-le is the 

famons lake well known as the Po-yang, so 
called from the name of an island in it (||p 

ll|> It is in the northern part of Keang-se, 
and is stated to be 4S0 It in circumference, its 
waters lapping the coast of 4 didt. depp., — Kon- 

di'ang g j lat. as^sr, N. Ion. 88', W.). 
whose cht^ city isdis. from it to the south-west 
150 k t JaouHihow on the east ; lat. 

28‘’69', K., Ion. 14', E.) distant from it 40 /< ; 
Ban-khing in the north-west ; lat. 29° 

81', K., Ion. 27', W.) distant S is ; and Kew- 
keang^ also on the northwest lat 

29»64', N, Ion. 24', W.), dis. 90 It. The P'ang- 
le marsh or lake received many streams. (Lew 
Hin, of the Han. dyn., enumerated nine). The 
services of Yu were required to regulate its 
banks, and keep the waters within their proper 

limits. 39. ^|r — one scholar, I 

Lin Che-k'e, snpposes that may be the i 

name of a place. This view might come sub- I 
stantially to the same as the common traditional 
interpretation, which there is the less reason, 
therefor^ to call in question. , ‘the 

son,* as the great sonree of energy and bright- 
oeee- ^ ‘sun birds,' are wild geese, 
who follow the coarse of the son. ‘In the 
winter months th^ live upon the islets of this 
lake, in flocks which may be counted by hun- 
dreds and thousands. 'The sun in summer travels 
aonth, and in winter north. The geese come 
south in the 9th month, and in the £-8t month 
go north again. Thus tliey avoid the cold and 
Kpair to Ae r^ons of heat, and are therefore 
called son Urds’ (Woo ChHng). The overflow- 
ing and disarrangement generally of the lake 
had driven these birds from their former haunts, 
to wbkdi they could now return after Yn’s 
operations. It does seem a trivial circum- 
stance to mention in such a condensed account 


of Yu’s labonn ; and it was not nnnatnnl for 
Lin Cbe-k‘e to cast about for another explana- 
tion. 

Pp. 40, 41. HiigEA. — the disputes 
about the three Keang are endless ; and I do 
not think it is possible to settle tlieni so as to 
place the meaning of the text beyond dispute. 
It seems proper to join the par. with the next, — ■ 

; and there is an agreement in 
the opinion that the ‘ Shaking Marsh ’ was what 
is now called the ‘ Great Lake," in 

the south-west of the dep. of Soo-chow, and in 
the borders between Keang-soo and Che-keang. 
It would seem that it was owing to the opera- 
tions on the three Keang that it b^me possible 
(J[j^) ‘to settle’ tire disturbed waters of the 
lake. 'This would take us away from the great 
Keang, the Yang-tsze, which flows through 
Keang-soo to the sea considerably north of Soo- 
chow. Accordingly, Ts'ae Ch‘in follows the 
authority of Yn Chnng-ch‘oo (^^ .^ijl ; 
Tsin dynasty. Died about the middle of the 
4th century), who made the three Keang to be the 
Snng-keang (^ J^), with the two branches 
into which it separates 70 It after issuing iVom 
the lake, the L‘ow Keang (|p [in this sense 
read foio] yT). flowing north-east into the sea, 
and the Tung Kermg I^)> flowing south- 
east. The place where tire Sung divided, was 
called the ‘Month of the three Keang,’ ( ~~^ 

P). and ve haTe still the same name, in 
the north of the dis. of AYoo-keang 
This view would seem to satisty the require- 
ments of the text, bnt it is objected to it that 
the existence of the Tung Keang has never bren 
proved ; — see Maou K‘e-ling, in lot. The Sung 
and the Low might be accepted as one of the 
three Keang, but cannot be the whole three. 
When we turn, moreover, to the ^ we 

find in the mention made more than 

once of the ‘three Keang.’ It is said paticolarly 
in one place that ‘ the three Keang surrounded ’ 
(= travarsed in various directions) ‘the States 
of Woo and Tu6’ (H ^ 

^ The three Keang of Chnng-ch‘oo by 
no means answer to this description. 

The oldest view of the passage — anti it is that 
followed by Soo Tung-p^ which Ts'ae mentions, 
bat only to argue against it — considered the 
‘three Keang’ to be only another name for 
the ‘Great Keang,’ — the Yang-tsze. It was 
fonnded on the expressions 

‘/Xr P- 8i 

tff yT , p- 9. Cb‘ing K'ang-shing said : — ‘ On 
the left nniting with the Han, it became the 
northern Keang, and after meeting with the 
P<ang-ie it became the southern Keang ; between 
these was the Min Keang, which was the middle 
Keang j— so at least it was called «fler issuing 
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The bamboos, small and large, then spread about ; the grass grew 
long and thin, and the trees rose high ; the soil was all miry. 

The fields of this province were the lowest of the lowest class ; its 
contribution of revenue was the highest of the lowest class, with a 
proportion of the class above. 

Its articles of tribute were gold, silver, and copper; yaou and 


from the P‘ang-le. The three Keang separating 
at the P‘ang-le into three openings (or orifices) 
entered eastwards into the sea’; — see the 

, This account is not very intelligible. One 
plrt of it would seem to make the one stream of 
the Yang-tsze, c^ed by three names in three 
parts of its course, to be the ‘ three Keang,’ and 
again this stream wonld seem to have separated 
into three at the P‘ang-le. As, however, the 
one or the three entered into the sea, without 
approaching the ‘ Shaking Lake.’ we do not see 
how the settlement of that should be connected 
with the ‘ throe Keang.’ Oan>kw 5 thought 
‘ that the three Kean^ were the ‘ Great Keang,’ 
and said, with Ch-ing, that it divided into three 
after leaving the F‘ang-le, but those three 
branches he condncted all to the ‘ ShakingLake,’ 
from which again they proceeded by three 
courses to the sea. This cannot be the true 
view. It wonld oblige us to suppose an altera- 
tion from the ancient channel of the grand 
stream to that which it now pursues of which 
we have no evidence. As I said, at the 
beginning of the note, we do not know what 
rivers tte three Keang were. Ch'in Sze-k'ae, 
in his notes upon Ts’ae’s commentary, says at 
this place: — ‘If we would interpret the text 
without reference to views which have been 
urged, and would look over Yang-chow for the 
riven of most advantage or capable of being 
most injorions to it, we shall find none eqnal to 
the Greatriver, — the Yang-tsze, the Sung Keang, 
and the ChS Keang. Maon K'e-ling, again, 
makes them out to In the Sung Keang, the Che 
Keang; and the P*oo-yang 
Tang-tsze is too far removed ^m the others, 
and too vast in itself, to allow us to couple U 
with them. The Che Keang, from which Cbe- 
keang province takes its name, and the Sung 
Keang were perhaps two of the three Keang ; 
but I cannot hazard a coiyecture about the 
third. 

Pp. 42 — 44. Vegetation; toU, reveme, and 
trilMe, 42. Acc. to the aiulc^ of parr. 
17 snd ^ we should ezxiect the account the 
▼egeWion to follow, a^ not to precede, the 
descriptum of -the soU. I have not found a 


satisfactory explanation of the dififraent order 
observed here. % % Wi 
is the name of a small-stenimed bamboo. 6an> 
kw6 explains it by but we .ire not 

to interpret by ‘ arrow." It ia merely here 

a synonym of the term in the text. is the 

nsme of a large species of bamboo, ‘ the jointo 
of whose stem are a fathom apart’; — so said 
Le Seun Han dynasty). 

Gsn-kw$ expands: — 2, 

‘ when the water was removed, they spread abouv 
and grew.’ comp, the quotation from 

the She in the Great Learning, cmnm. ix. 6, — 
^ explains it here 

by ^r, the meaning of whi<* I have en- 
deavoured to give iu the translation. 

ilB W SIJ; ^ ^ >P 

‘ black earth in the midst of water.’ 

We can hardly accept this as a desciiptimi of 
the soil of a province so large as we have seen 
Yang-chow described to be. It shows, however, 
how greatly the country, where Yu had been, 
had sufi’ered from the overfiow of the livera. 

43. 'The fields were of the lowest mr ninth 
grade ; the revenue was of the seventh, with a 
proportion of the sixth. ^ — see on par. 8. 

This Jl^ isin the second tone, meaning ‘going 
up’ into the claas above, 44. 

— ‘ the three grades of metaL’ 'Those were 
gold, silver, and copper. In the ‘Historical 
Becords,’ we read 
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a. 

.keun stones; bamboos small and large; elephants* teeth, hides, fear 
thers, hair, and timber. The wild people of the islands brought 
garments of grass. The ba-skets were filled ivith woven ornamented 


the ancioits thete were three degrees of metal : 
— the jrellow metal, the highest in ralne; the 
white metal, the next ; and the red metal, the 
lowest.’ I don’t know how or where K'ang-shiug 
got his idea that the text meant ‘ the three 
colours’ (ca: qualities) ‘of copper’ — 

•^ ). Hoo Wei has collected a mass of evi- 
dence to show that gold was foniid in Jaou-chow 
dep. ; that silver was found there, and in the 

dep. of Un-keang 

woe eopitor mines in varions parts of Keang- 
soo. nt is to the western provinces of Yon-nan 
and Sze-ch‘uen that we are now commonly 
referred for the precians metals.] 
are stud by Gan-kw6 to be ‘beantiful gems’ 
(jfe Wang Sah, however, describea them 
as'nnestonesinferiortogema.* He ia soppoarted 
hj the expreasly in his account of the 

second, and probably also in that of the flrst 

The were nsed for arrow- 
'bne statement says they were solid, 
which I do not know that any bamboo can be. 
The were used,— the larger of them for 
small packing and other cases, the smaller for 
flutes and similar instrumenta. 


3the^ 
shafts. ^ 


^ * connective particle, 

•=lg, ‘and. See note on par. 26, upon 

Iiin Che-k'e says that ‘by teeth, hides, 
feathers and hair we are to understand whatever 
abont animals was available for articles of use or 
far ornament.’ More specially, Gan-kwB under- 
stood by ‘ teeth ’ the teeth of eleidiants, and by 


‘hides’ ( y snppoeea the hair to be taken 
<fll) the hides of the rhinoceros. This view is 
generally acquiesced in. Are we to suppose 
then that the rhinoceros and elephant were 
found in Yang-chow in Yn’s time? They 
may very well have been so. Hoo Wei 
observes that from the mention or supposed 
mention of these animals some argue for the 
extension of the Uniita at the province beyond 
the southern monntain -range to Kwong-tung, 


Xwang-se, and An-nam, and replies that the 
princes might be reqnir^ to send ^icles of 
value and nse purchased from their neighbours, 
as well as what they could procure in their own 

territotiea. ft ® 

Shing here reads as in p. 10. The 

Historical Becmtda read as in the text. Hie 


occurrence of the name again confirms the 
ordinary reading. One tribe of wild people^ 
north or south, might have been called the 
‘Bird barbarians ;’ but when the name is applied 
equally to the two extremities of the empire 
along the sea-board, we must take the phrase 
as having nothing special in its signification. 
Hoo Wei wonid carry ns chiefly to Japan for 
the people here intended ; but that is too remote. 
Possibly the name may inclnde the inhabitants 
of Formosa, and the Chusan archipelago, as well 
as of the islands generally along the east coast. 

name for grasses.’ Ts‘ae would extend it to 
‘cotton,’ the prodnetion of a plant, so that 

shonid inclnde dresses of cotton ; but the 
cultivation of cotton was first introdneed into 


China during the Snug dynasty. ’The 
were garments, I ajqirehend, made of grass or 
straw, manipnlated indeed, but not havii^ 
nndergimeany operations of machinety, however 
rude. — 6an-kw& takes these for 

two things, — ‘fine woven fabrics,’ and ‘fine 
shells.’ l^oee sbells, it has been supposed, were 
to serve as pieces of money, for purposes of 
exchange. But such a nse of sheila cannot 
be proved to have existed in the time of Yu. 

wonid rather seem to be the name of 
some kind of silken mannfactare. So this phrase 
is generally token. Ching, on the authinrity of 
a passage in the She King, defines 

the name of variegated rilks.’ Woo Ching 
says : — ‘When the silk was dyed of varions col- 
ours, sod then wovoi into patterns, the fabric was 
called ; where the patterns were made 

with silk not so dyed of varions colours, the 
fabric was called ^ ^ 

small orange, the ctlnit mamdarvna. It grows 
farther north than the common orange. The 
or puramelo seems to grow best in Fuh-keen. 

I® ^ 

‘when the orderwas given, 
they were sent ; this was not a regnlar tribute.’ 
Wang Suh gives the same ex^anation, and 
adds that these fruits were cmly required from 
Yang-chow as a sopplement to those of King- 
chow. K‘ang-shing took a difit. view, but what 

be understood exactly by can hardly he 
known. He wyst — 'When there was it 
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silks. The bundles contained small oranges and pummeloes: — 
rendered when specially required. 

They followed the course of the Keang and the sea, and so reach- 
ed the Hwae and the Sze. 

VII. The King mountain and the South of the mountain Hwang 
were the boundaries of King-chow. 


was sent ; when there was none, it was not sent 
as tribute. It is with that we soften metaX ’ 

has the ineanin" of tin ; hot any mineral article 
of tribute would not be mentioned here in 
connection with the frnits. We most adhere 
to the view of K‘ung and Wang. 

P. 45. SouU of conveganct to the capital. 
seems to have the meaning of going with the 
current and keeping along the shore. 1116 
tribute-bearers so passed down the Keang to 
the sea, and then turning north proceeded along 
the coast to the mouth of the Hwae, which 
stream they ascended to the place where 
it receircd the Sze. By the Sze they would 
go on to the Ho. This par. would seem 
to show tliat tliere is an error in Mencius’- ac- 
count of Yu's labours. Book lU., Part I., 
ir. 7. He there says that ‘ Yu opened a vent 
for the Jno and Han, and regulated the 
course of the Hwae and Sze, so that they all 

flowed into the Keang’ 

Now, we know it was 
not till the Chow dynasty, that a channel or canal 
Was cut across the country to connect the Hwae 

and the Keang ; — see the ^ ^ 

Mencius does appear to have made a mistake. 

Cu. VII. The .\ccoiint of Kiks-chow. 

This province was bounded on the north by the 
mountain King, — the southern King as it is 
termed ^ ^ ^ jjj), to distinguish 
it from tite mount King Ynng-chow (p. 76). 
It is mentioned agun, Part ii., par. 8. It is in 
Hoo-pOi, 80 U east and north from the dis. city 
of Kan-chang lat. Sl'iT', N, !on. 

4"46', W.), dep. of Seang-yang (& ^). East 
and west from it were other hilu/sod bairier- 
paases (^8 among them, which a^Moated Kiog 
from Ta-cnow. On the aouth the pror. was 
bounded by the south of mount Htng, which is 
a very indefinite expresaion. Hing (or Hwing)- 
ahan itself is 30 Is to the west the dis. city of 
Htng-shan (so called from the mount.; Ut. 
SrU', N , Ion. 8*61', W, Biot), dep. HSng- 
dww, Hoo-nan. It it the sonthem monntain 
of ttie Cauon of ^un, par. 8. Bet what ia 


meant by ‘ the sonth of Ring ? ’ Ting-tS replies : 
— ‘ South of HSng there was no other famons 
mountain or large river which could be named 
as bounding the province. The specification of 
“ the south ” shows us that the province extend- 
ed beyond, southwards from the mountain.’ 1 
think it likely that King-chow extended towards 
the southern range, mentioned in speaking of 
the boundaries of last province. On the east 
King-chow and Yang-chow were conterminous, 
and on the west there was Leang-chow. 

The ‘Boundaries of Snecessive Dynasties’ 
says; — ‘The present Hoo-kwang’ (f.s., Hoo-pih 
and Hoo-nan); the dep. of Tsun-e (.^^ ; 

now belongs to Kwei-chow) in Sze-ch‘uen, with 

1^) dep ; the 


the sonth of Chnng-k‘ing ( 
depp. of Sze-nan (^^ ^^), T'nng-jin ( 
>^), Tin- chow (^ ^ ) and Sliih-U‘gen 

in Kwei-chow ; the whole of Kwang-se ; 

and Leen-chow mm dep. in Canton ; — all 
these territories were comprehended in King- 
cbow.’ As this authority gave the extent 
Yang-chow too limitedly, it thus extends King- 
chow too much. ’The glrcs 

the following detail : — *King-chov embraced — 
the pres. Hoo-kwaog the eleven depp. of Woo* 
ch'ang (;^ |g), Han-yang Ngan- 

Inh (^ ^), King-chow (^ jjj), T6-chow 
Ch'ang-sha ^|^), Hfing-chow 
■“), Chang-tih (^ ^), Shin-chow 


)H|)’ (^^ Tung- 

chow (^Jij »l*o the two small depp. «< 
Tsing ( and the wards of 

Sze-chow 

^^X t<^ther with the dis. 
of Nan-chang, dep. Seang-yang, the five dis trict s 
of Ngan-Iuh (^^ ^^), Tnn-nrang ( ‘^ 

Heaou-kan (^ Ting-shing (Jg ^X 

and Ying-shan (^^ lJLj)> south of the 

sub. dep. of Suy (^^X~*U in dep. of Tih-ngan 
the four districts of Hwang-kang 
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47 The Keang and the Han pursued their common course to the sea, 

48 as if they were hastening to court. The nine Keang were brought 

49 to complete order. The T‘o and Ts‘een were conducted by their 


^). Jila-shing(^^x Ewang-pe 
and Hwang-ngan oI the dep. of 

Hwang^hov ; of Sze-ch'uen, th e dta . of Keen- 
ch‘e KHrei-chow ^|>|>|) dep. ; 

aad of Kwang-se, dep. Kwei-Un, the die. of that 
name, and the north of Uing>ngan 
dUtiict.’ 

Fp. 47-50. Etiguita-ing labours. 47. The 
Keang, and tiie Han, — see on Part ii., parr. 8 
and 9. The Keang entered King-chow in the 
prea. dia. Oi Partnng t<tt- N., 

Ion. 6*11’, W.), dep. of £-ch^g “d 

putaning an eaatem coarse to the dep. dtp of 
Uan-jrang^ receives the waters of tlie Han (let. 
8<r84', N, Ion. i!*18', W.). The Han flows from 
Sfaen-se ir to Hoo-pih in the dep. of Tun-yang 

{^5 dep. city, lat 82*49', N., Ion, 5"3r, 
W.), and then holds a south-eastern course to 
its junction with the Keang. We may 

anppoae that Yu expended no small amount of 
labour on the two rivers, from their entrance 
into King-chow on to the ^nt of their junctiou. 
Porticnlarly is be said to have operated on a 
narrow pass in the die. of Fa-tong (called 

G ^ ^ **“* •“ 

achievement is passed over in the text. Wang 
Ta‘eaou(^f||5 Ming dyn.) aaya: — ‘The six 
diaracters of the par. bring the mighty stream 
of the united rivers rushing to the sea before 
our eyes. 1 have looked at it from Woo-ch‘ang, 
•hd the vast flood dashing on brou^t to my 
nund the idea of a man harrying with all his 
speed on some spedal mission without a thought 
of anything else.’ ^ ^ j^.'w^acc. 
to Gaa-kw6 aad K‘ang-shing, ‘ with-tbe rever- 
ence for the sea that is seen in court for the 
sovereign.’ Ts'ae gives -the view of Uiem which 
is seen in the translation. The appearance of 
the princes at court in the spring, he says, was 
eaUed their appearance in summer was 

called There is little to dsoose between 

the int^retadons. The phrase itself, with a 
similar applicatioo, is found in tlie She King, 
Part n., Book HL, Ode ix. 48. iLtt 
—whatever opinion be come to about 
the ‘nine KeM%’ I do not see that can 

with any projniety have a diSt. meaning assijn- 
ed to them man that in the translation, which 

is after Ts’ae Ch'in, who says that 


^ H ||- , ‘ 'The channels of the nine 
Keang were made to be greatly correct.’ Kung- 
shing took thonght that the 

par, — ‘ the nine Keang were very many,’ showed 
simply the difficulty which Yu had in regulating 
them. Gan-kwd, again, took 
understood the par. to say that ‘Uie nine Keang 
occupied all the middle of the land.’ On die 
subject of the nine Keang, a hundred pages 
wo^d not contain the discussions on one side 
snd another. I will confine myself here to 
the summary given of them by ^^ou K‘e-Ung 

‘ 'There are two accounts of the nine Keang. 
'The first is that the Great Keang, on arriving at 
King-chow, separated into nine streams; — snd 
this is the nine Keang of the “ 'Tribute of Yn,” ’ 
(that is, this is the view which Maon himself 
prefers.) ‘The second is that the nine Keang is 
another name for the P*ang-le lake ;--and this 
is the nine Keang of tbs Han and Tsin dynas- 
ties. As to the view of the Sung schoUrs, 
that the hike of T‘ung-ting is the nine Keang, 
it is a mere speculation. 

‘ On the first view it may be remarked that 

the Va—% ^ ^ j|5. where it 

does, proves clearly that the nine Keang were 
within tlie boundaries of King-chow. Kow the 
comment of Gau-kwo is : — “ In this province the 
Great Keang separated into nine channels,” 
which Ying-ti expanded into — •‘'The Great 
Keang divided and became nine, jnst as the 
Great Ho separated itself into the nine Ho.” 
In accordance with this is die statement of 
Shwang Yin in his work on “The Waters” (^^ 
Yin belonged to the 
closing times of the Han dynasty. He is a great 
authority in geographical matters. His work 
IS always pubiisbcrl witli the commentary of lie 
Taon-yuen ' After Wei ’ 

dyn.X tliat the nine Keang were in 
the north-west of Hea-snn in Ch‘ang-8ha” 

must thus have b«n aomewlierc te the west of 
the present Kiog-cbow 

the north of T5-chow To the 

same effect is the account of Chang Ciiing(g^ 
began in Y6-Ung 


TOJU m* 


15 
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ended at Keang-Vow Pf), meeting in 

^wang-loh names vroold 

not take ns far froui the pres, dep.of King-choir. 
And yet, since the time ofTa,thesenine branches 
of the Great Keang hare disappeared, learing 
only their names. They cannot be traced any 
more than "the nine Ho.” All the earlier 
scholars agree in this account. The names of 
the streams, moreover, are given, and tliough 
no two ennmerations agree in all the nine, about 
seven will be found tlie same in all of them. 

As to the second view, that the nine Keang 
is anotter name for the P‘ang-Ie lake, it took 
its origin from an expression of Sze-ma Ts'een 
in bis Historical Becords — " I ascended the hill 
of Hen, and saw where Yn separated the nine 

^ i Uj. S ^ 

After him Lew Bin said that the nine 
streams entered into the P‘aug-le ; and at last, 
in Pan Kao’s Geography of the Han dynasty, 
nnder the district of Sin-yang in 

Len-keang dep. (ff ‘/X 0), we hare the 
note: — “The nine Kmuig of the Tribnte of Yn 
were in the sontb of tliia They all nnited east- 
wards of this, and became tlie Great Keang.” 
Bnt this view is easily disposed of. According 
to the classic, the nine Keang were in King-chow, 
and the Piing-ie was in Yang-chow ; — the two 
hud nothing to do with each other. Horeorer, 
the classic t*ya that the Keang, after passing 
the nine Keau^ went on toTnng-ling, and then 
flawing gently eastwards united in the north 
with the P‘ang-le (Part, ii., p. 9), so that not 
only were the nine Keang and the P’ang-le not 
identical, bnt Tong-Uiig and a tract of country 
lay between them. It is goite clear that Sze- 
ma Ts’een and all who followed him were in 


error. 

* The divisions of the coontry got their names 
very much from those of the waters In them, 
and mistakes, like that which has been pointed 
out, came to be stereotyped' on the fime of the 
land, giving rise to endless discussions about the 
original rite of plaoea. The tract of Kew-keang 
( ^ ** estabUshed by the 

TsHn dynasty, was in King-chow between Se- 
ling and Ke-cbon 

commencement of the 
Ban dynasty, it was taken away aitd afterwards 
reappointed, but was placed near to 8bow-ch'nn 
mrproach, that is, to Tang- 
chow. Daring the nsorpstian of lYang-mang 


the Kew-keang of Sbow-ch’nn was 
changed into the tract of Yen-p’ing ( $£ 2^ 
and the tract Tn-chang •^) in 
Kcang-nao waa changed into Kew-keang ; and 
thus it was that tlie Kew-keang of King-chow 
passed into the F’ang-le of Tang-chow.* 


llaou goes on to iriate other changes in the 
geograpbmal position assigned to Kew-keang, 
but that last narrated finally asserted itself; 
and we tnve still the dep. of Kew-keang in 
Keang-se^ near the Fo-yaug lake, the old F'aiig. 


le, as was noticed in the note on par. 36. The 
demonstration is complete that In the time of 
Yu the nine Keang and the P‘ang-le had no 
relation together, bnt were in diflhrmit pro- 
vinces, a long way removed firom one anottor. 

On the opinion now generally followed, that 
we are to think of the X’ang-t’ing lake when 
we read here of the nine Keang, Maon observes 

that it commenced with Hoo-tan 3 , early 
in the Song dynasty) He was followed by 
Chaon ShwS-che, ( S, TsUngTen-hoi 

and others, especially Choo He, whose advocacy 
of the view has secured for it its present general 
acceptance. There are difierences of opinion, 
in the details of it, as to the nine srieams having 
their common receptacle in the T’nng-t'ing. It 
is difficult also to reconcile it with Part ii. par. 
9. I have less difitenlty, however, in snpposing 
that the lake is what now corresponds to the 
nine Kmmg of Yu than in believing the view of 
Gan-kw5 which Maou endorsee If the Great 
Keang had ever separated its main stream, and 
become nine streams, history would not be sQmit 
as it is as to tiieir disappearance, and traces of 
their former existence wonld still be discoverable 
on a geological survey of the country. Such a 
survey may yet throw some new li^t on the 
meaning of tiie text. 

49. , — the same words occur 

agiuii, p. ^ in connection with Leang-durw. 
^ere must have been streams with these names 


in both the provinces. The ^ ssys - 
' Streams issuing from the Keang are called ; 
those issuing from the Han are called 
Gan-kwb, says that ‘ T'o is another name for 
the KSang.’ The likeliest view seems to be that 
at an island in the middle of the great stream, 
in the present dis, of Cbe-keang * the 

branching of the Keang;’ lat. 30"24’. H., Ion. 
6’6', 'W.), dep. of King-chow, its waters separa- 
ted, and Sowed for a time in two channds, one 
north and one south, meeting again near the 
T’ung-t’ing lake. The northern of these chan- 
nels was called the T*o. Hoo 'Wei inrists also 


on another stre«m called the *E, water’ (| 


which took its rise in the jMesent die. of 
Woo-San ( /44 | f [) of K'wei-chow dep. in Sae- 
ch’nen, and after ent^ing King-cbow, joined the 
Keang in the pres. dis. of E-too ( aa 

also to be accounted one of the which «»- 

gaged the labours of Yu. For the Trieoi we 

are referred to the dep of Kgan-lnb in Hoo-pih, 
where the name is preserved in that of the dis. 


of Ts'een-keang ; lat. 30"28', BT., lim. 


BHO*, WS) As the character also signifiea 
‘to abscond,’ ‘to lie hidden, Hoo Wei sup- 
poses that the Ts'een of the Han flowed fimm m 
under ground in the first place, sad then coining 
to the surface found tiieir way bade to the 
panmt stream. Among the hrenches of the 

Han now there is one called Leu-fnh i0CX 
in which name we have a reference to an under- 
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50 proper channels. The land in tJie marsh of Yun became visible, and 
that of Mung was brought under cultivation. 

51 The soil of this province was nairy; its fields were the average 
of the lowest class; its contribution of revenue was the lowest of 
the highest class. 

52 Its articles of tribute were feathers, hair, ivory, and hides ; gold, 
silver, and copper ; the ch‘un tree, wood for bows, cedars and cypress- 
es; grindstones, whetstones, arrow-head stones, and cinnabar. There 
were also the k‘wS,n and loo bamboos, and the wood of the hoo tree, of 
which the three regions were able to contribute the best specimens. 
The three-ribbed rush was put in cases, which again were wrapped up. 


groand cnwent ^ ^ 

Tbia, he supposes, vo*j be (he Ts'een of the text. 
The ‘Statistical Account’ at the present dyn. 
oonflims this view. 50. The reading of 
this par. is not certain. In the Han dyn. the 

prevailing reading was 

The founder of the T^g dTtuutY issn^ s 
proclamation settling the r^ing to be that now 
puMiabed. The reading depends to my mind 
mi the qnestion of whether there were two 
marshes, the Tun sad the Mung. or only one, — 
tte Tun-mung. Each side ^ this is 
plaodbly maintained. On the whole I am in- 
clined to agree with the authors of the ‘ Daily 
SzplaaaUou,’ that the marshes were two, ‘ the 
Tun on the north at the Keang, spreading orer 
Uieconatry of the present depp. of Ngan-luh and 
Tlh-ngan, and all about the sub. dep. of Meen- 
; and the Hung, on the south of 
the Keang, spreading over the districts of 


*^®*"8*****(;^^)“^ Hwa-yung (^^). 
We can understand bow these might be spoken 
at sometimes as one lake without reference to 
the Keang between them, and how it might be 
called sometimes the Tun, and sometimes the 
Mung. If, indeed, it was only one, then I can 
make no meaning of tlie text. The necessity 
of the case would make us read 
V the two portions were spoken of separately, 
— ^bont whu^ there is to me no doubt, — then 
we may interpret as in the translation. The 
large tract of country covered by the marshes 
was very much drained by the other labours 
which have been detailed ; north of the Keang 
the water sank till the ground appeared in 


places ; and south of the Keang, portions of the 
country were left dry, and conld be cultivated. 

Pp. 51, 53. Soil, rtveaue, and tribtite. 

31. The aoil of this province was of the same 
character as that of the last, — ‘all miry’; which 
we can well believe of the portion of it, not far 
removed from the courses of the Keang and Han. 
Its fields were one d^ree higher in quality than 
tliose of Yang-chow ; and its revenue was 
much higher, owing, we may suppose, to its 

being more thickly peopled. 53. 

^ ^ P- « 

Buppo^ that the articies from the two pro- 
vinces are mentioned in the order of the quali- 
ty which distinguished them. Thns, Tang-chow 
was most noted for its precions metals, and 
they are therefore mentioned first in p. 44. 

, — in Tangebow we 

have only Here various kinds of 

wood are ennmerat^ There are four trees, 
as Gan-kw5 and Ch^ng unite in saying, and 
not three only, as we find in the ^ "rs**® 

joins the two first characters U^ther, and 
says — ‘The wood of the 011*00 tree was fit for 
making bows,’ But I have no evidence that 
it had such a quality. The wood preferred 
for bows was that of the >jS^, hy which Gan- 

kw6 here defines Was it the yew tree? 
I cannot say exactly what tree tlio Ch'm was. 
It has got the various names of 
and and was good for making musical 
instruments, and the thills of carriages, and 
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The baskets were filled with deep azure and purple silken fabrics, and 
with strings of pearls that were not quite round. From the country 
of the nine Eeang the great tortoise was presented. 

They floated along the Keang, the T‘o, the Ts'een, and the Han ; 
crossed over to the L5, and proceeded to the most southern part of 
the Ho, 


for pillars. Was it the dammar? . 46 is 

probably the cypress ; bnt I do not know that 
I am right in calling the the cedar. It is 

described as hariag the leaf of the 46'“^ 
the stem of the or common pine, growing 
Tery large, enduring cold, and good for making 
coffins and boats. ^ ^ ^ 
the U and ehe were both stones abonnding in 
the hills of King, adapted for purposes of grind- 
ing. The former were of a coarser substonce ; 
the latter closer and finer. The soo were 
stones, by their natural shape and quality 
fitted for being made into arrow-heeds. The 
best are said to be found far north, on the 
banks of the Hih-'nng, where they are called 
‘water flowers, hard and sharp, app roac hing 
to the character oi iron 

A ‘cinnabar.’ 

^ ^ 

for making arrows. The kwd* and loo grew 
about the marsh of Yun-mung (Gan-kwd). The 
koo was a tree. We know that it was famed for 
the arrows made from it, because Confucius, 
on one occanon, bmng asked about a bird which 
lighted on the palace of the prince of Ch'in 
and died, pierc^ with a koo arrow, declared 
that it waa transfixed with one of tte famous 
arrows at Suli-sin; — see the references in the 

note to par. 66 of the Preface. 

^ °**cral to 

connect thia clauae with the one immediately 
preceding, and to suppose that it haa rrference 
only to the three articles just spemfied. Ifsny, 
howerer, extend it to all the articles of tribute 
enumerated. What the three countries were, 
we cannot tell. Tung-po would make the 
phrase oat to mean mi the States of King, 
— ‘large, small and middling.’ Oan-kwO, 
understamding the par. to extend only to the 
kwdn, loo, and koo, which he thinks grew 
about the Tnn-mong, naturally takes the three 
countries to hare been three States in the neigh- 
borhood of that marsh. 

it ^ ‘Wt 


—so, Chang Kew-shing ( K'ang* 
shing very strangely pats a point at and 
reads as part of the next clause. 

—the rush here spoken vS, 
described ss having — it,, three-ribbed, 
was used for straining the wine at the imperial 
sactiflees. It was packed in snu^ cases, which 
again , were covered over, — rirowing the value 
of the article by the care which was taken of 
it. 'This seems to be tiie meaning of the char- 
acters. Qan-kw6 and Wang Siffi put a stop 
at and understand by h ‘ handles ’ of fruit, 
as in the case of Tang-chow. The formr also 
takes and as being two different ar- 
ticles. K’ang-sbang defines by j|^ 

* to tie or wrap round.* Theae explanations 
are all erroneous. 1 prefer also the meaning 
which I have given to to another which 

is i^omiDon, and which » ^ bnndles in cases* 

M M ^ ^ ” "«*•*« 

name for The silk has received three 

dippings in the dye-flnid. are to be 

taken togethw. The former chaiscter denotes 
‘pearls that were not ronnd’ 

aoc. to the ; theae were strung; and 

put into the baskets, as I read the text. Sooe 
say tlmy were cairM by tiiemselves, aod not 
inthebsskeu. 

— the great tortoise attained tbe sise, see. 
to the ‘Historical Becords,’ of 

two cubits and a half. Such a creature would 
be esteemed very valuable, where divination 
was much relied on. Gan-kw6 ex]daina the 

as having the same foroe with- the S& 

(in ‘ tortmse was not a re- 

gular article of tribute, but was presented when 
roqaired by express co mm a nd .’ But the phraaeo- 
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54 VIII. The King mountain and the Ho were the boundan’es of Yxj~ 

CHOW. 

55 The E, the L6, the Ch‘een, and the Keen, were conducted to the 

56 Ho. The marsh of Yiing-po was confined to its proper limits. The 

57 waters of tiie marsh o/Ko were led to that of Mang-choo. 

58 The soil of this province was mellow ; in the lower parts it was 

59 in some places rich, th others dark and thin. Its fields Avere the 
highest of the middle class ; its contribution was the average of the 
highest class, with a proportion of the very highest. 


lo^ is difTerent, and the nature of the 
case was different also. The tortoise might 
not be found, even when specially called for. 
It is better to take as a synonym of 
— a meaning which it often has. The people 
presented the tor. whenever they met with it. 
It was always a welcome contribution. 

P. 63. Route of conveyance to the eapitoL 
They floated along the Keang, the TH), and the 
Ts'een, — not necessarily from the one of these 
to the other, but rather, I suppose, according 
to the place where the various articles were 
being brought from. It was necessary, how- 
ever, to reach the Hon, which took them to 
the borders of Yn-chow, where they had to 
leave their boats, and cross over the country 
to the 1.6, by which they might proceed to the 
south^n portion of the Ho, the boundary be- 
tween Yn-chow and K‘e-chow. 

Ch. Vlll. Thb aocoumt of Yu-chow. 

F. 54. Boundaries. On the south was mount 
King, which has been spoken of as the northern 
boundary of King-chow. On the north was the 
Ho, that is, the southern portion of it which 
flowed with nearly a direct coarse from west to 
east. On the north-west, this prov. touched on 
the northmn slopes of mount Hwi^ which is 
sometimes described as bdonging to it. On the 
east it was conterminous with the provinces of 
Ten, Sen, and Yang. Yn-chow, indeed, was the 
eenfral one of Yu’s nine diviuons of the empire, 
and was conterminous, for a greater or less 
distance, with all of them except TsHng-chow, 
which lay off in the east by itself. 

The ‘Boundaries of Successive Dynasties’ 
says: — ‘Yn-chow comprehended the present 
Ho-nan with the department of Yun-yang in 
Hoo-pih.’ The more detailed and exact account 
of the ‘ Geography Uodemized ’ is : — ‘ Yu-chow 
embraced—^ the present Ho-nan, the fire de- 


wd 


partments of Ho-nan, K^ae-fong ( 

Kwei-tih Nan-yang ( 

Joo-ning '"^Ih the small dep. of Joo 

Chih-le, the two districts of Tnng- 
ming and Ch'ang-hwan 

dep. of Ta-ming of Shan-tung, the 

four districts of 'nng-t‘aoa Sliingi- 

woo Ts'aou Tan C ^ X 

dep, of Ts‘aon-cbow ( A Wj) i Ngan-hwuy, 
the four district^ of Fow-yang (_^ S|^)> Ting" 
shang ["X T-ae-ho ^X "nd Mung- 
»hing(^^X with the snb. dep. of P6 (^>X 
in the dep. of Ying-cliow ^ 

Hoo-pih, the fives districts of Seang-yang 
^X Kwang-hwa >^X £-shing ( ‘jgp 

^X Tsaon-yang ^X Kuh-shing 
(^1 Kenn 

^X in the dep. of Seang-yang, the district of 
Yun (^0) in the dep. of Yon-yang, and the 
northern part of the sub. dep. of Soy in 

the dep. of Tih-ngsn ( 

Pp. 66 — 57. Engineering Moure. 65. 

Comp. Fart ii., par. 13, from which it appears 
that the four streams or rivers here mentioned, 
did not separately enter the Ho. The 1.6 
received the waters first of the Keen and the 
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Ch'een, and last those of the E, and then pro- 
ceeded, with them all to the Yellow river. In 
the text we arc told, I suppose, the order in 
which Yu operated upon them. First, he took 
in hand the E, and having cleared its coarse 
to the LO, continued his latours on that stream 
on to the 11 o, after which he turned to do what 
was necessary for the Ch‘een and K^n. 

The E-water source in 

Bear's-ear hill ^ *•' 

She (J^ lat. ai^Ol', N. Ion. 5'’32', W.), in 
the small dep. of Shen-chow(|^ Ho-nan. 
Passing into the dep. of Ho-nan, it flows east, 
close hy the dis. city oi Ts‘ung Beading 

towards the north, it passes through the dis- 
tricts of E-yang (-^ and L9-yang 
^r), into that of Ten-sze lat. 

SiHo', N, Ion. SHS', W.), 5 & to the south-west 
of whose dis. city it enters the Lb. The 
Lq rises in the Ts‘ia range ^ 

the north of the dia. city of L6-nan ( or 
1 ^ ; lat. St'Oti', N., Ion. 6°22', W.), in the small 
but independent dep. of Shang (^^)> i^ 
Shen-se. It enters Ho-nan in the dis. of Loo- 
she, and flows north and east through Shen- 
chow, on to Ho-nan dep. Proceeding north- 
east, through the south of the dis. of Yung-ning 
( ^ ^), and the north of E-yaug ^), 
it traverses the dis. of LB-yang, where it 
receives the Ch'een and K^n. Going on east- 
wards through Yen-sse, where it receives the 
£, its coarse is through the iu>rth-west of Kong 
Fan-shwny 

dep K'ae-fong, where it enters the Ho. 

The Ch'een and the Keen are both on 
tiie north vit the I.B. The former rises in the 
west of the dis, of MSng-tsin 
84*62', N., Ion. 3*50'. W.). and flowing sontb to 
that of Ld-yang, it runs south-east into the Ld. 

The Keen rises in White-stone hill ( ^ 

VU), in the north of Min-ch‘e district 
1st. 34*46', N., loo. 4*47', W., and flows east, soutii 
«rf Sin-ngan district city, to the west 

<^Lo-yang dis., where it joiiu the Bo. 

Another Yn has often been wanted since 
Tu’s time to remedy the devastations done by 
these four streams. In b.c. 184, the E and Ld 
overflowed and carried sway nearly 3000faniiliea, 
In a.D. 223, the same streams occasioned im- 
mense loss of life and property. In A.i>. 722, a 
rising of the E destroyed aportion of the mty of 
Tnng-too another in 800 was 

equally calaiuitous. Injuries quite as great are 
records from risings of the Ch'een and K^n ; 

”**•**“ ^ “R ^ 

66. Ts'ae Ch*in says that the Yung and the 
Po were ‘two watet8,’ the former connected 
with the Xse and the latter with the Ld. This 


by Sce-ma 


view is followed in the ‘ Drily Explanation ; 
but it has been satisfactorily refuted by Hoo 
Wei and others. An older view now commands 
general acceptance, for it was Yen Sze-koo of 
the T'ang dynasty, who first advocated the 
opinion adopted by Ts'ae. Gan-kwd, K'ang- 
sbing, and Ma Yang all hrid that the two char- 
acters should go together or 

as the name of a marsh, that formed by the 
waters of the Tse, rising up remarkably out of 
the ground, as described Part ii., par. 10. The 
name partly remains in those of the districts 
Yung-tsih and Yung-yang 

in the dep. K‘ae-fmig. The marsh itseH in 
the days of K‘ang-shiag was dried up, and 
become sd much level ground 

57. Following the course of the 
Tse, Yn proceeded on to the manh of K<^ taking 
its name from the hill of Ko, near the pres. dep. 
city of Ts'aou-chow in Shsn-tung, lat. 35*20', 
N., ion. 62’, W. It was also formed by the 
waters cd the Tse, and unable to bring it entire- 
ly under manageimnt by itself Yn led ofiT the 
excess of its waters to tte manh of ittng-riioo. 
This name is variously written, — j 

in the ‘ Bites of Chow,' 

Ts‘een. A memorial of it remains in the tower 
of Mftng-choo 10 Is to the north- 
east of the dis. city of Yu-ching ; lat. 

34*38', N, ion. ly, W.) dep. of Kwei-tih in Ho- 
nan. marsh itself cannot now be traced, 
and Hoo Wei observes that repeated overfloiw- 
ings of the Ho, which comment aj>. 1266, and 
laid the country about Kwei-tih under water, 
have oblitemted all traces of Yu's laboun in 
that quarter. Whether there was a coonectioa 
between^ the manh of Ko and that of Mkng- 
choo which he only cleared, before Yu’s time^ or 
whether be opened such a connection in order 
to carry off Uie excessive waten of Ae former, 
we cannot teH. as in Can. of Yaon, 

par. 1. As the Ho might be ctmsidered one 
of the riven of Yu-cbow and beyond comparison 
the greatest of them, we uuty be surprised that 
nothing is said of any labonn perfor m ed npon 
Ik We must suppose that when Yu was cqiera- 
ting on the northern bonk of it, about mount 
Yoh, and Tan-hwoe Q>p. 5,6), he had sent de- 
tachments over to Yn-chow, and finished at 
once all that was necessary to be done for the 
great stream. This left him ftee to direct his 
attmition fint to the L6 and its tributary streams 
in the west of the province, and then to tin 
Tse and the evils it gave rise to la the east. 

Pp. 58—60. Soil, revtnue, and tribute. 

5®- — see per. 7. K‘o-«djow and Yachaw 

agreed in the general character of their soil, 
bnt no ccloor is assigned to that of Yn-chow, 
because, we are to suppose, no uniformiQr char- 
acterized it in this respect, 
see par. 17, where I adopted hla 1 
of the term as = ‘ rich.’ 'This placesjt in direct 
opposition to Ts'ae’s definition of i 


tang 8 meaning 


* thin,' * poor. ;* sach al«o wm K*ang-8hing*8 ae- 
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60 Its articles of tribute were varnish, hemp, a finer hempen cloth, 
and coarser hempen cloth. The baskets were filled with fine silken 
fabrics, and fine floss-silk. Stones for polishing sounding-stones 
were rendered, when required. 

61 They floated along the Lo, and reached the Ho. 

62 IX. The south of mount Hwa and the Black-water were the boun- 
daries of Leamg-chow. ^ 

64 The hilb Min and Po were brought under cultivation. The T‘o 


ooant of it The ^ ^ defines the char, by 
‘black, hard, earth.’ I have done 

tte’hest I could with the two terms. 69. If 

we look only at the revenue of the province, we 
ahonld expect iu fields to rank, much higher than 
they do ; Uie reason of the disproportion, accord- 
ing to Foo Thing-shnh (-(ifi ^ ^}, was that 
the black hard tracts in the lower parts of it were 
unfit for the cultivation of graun. 'fhe student 
will observe how the place of the ^ is different 
from what it occupies in parr. 8 and 43. 

«>• ^ par, 19; 

and see par. 26; ^ >8 a coarse kind 


w hemp,-^ perennial plant, acc. to Lnk Ke 

« * Ifc’ ^ « 

A kind of cloth was 

made from it which was called by the same name. 
Ts'ae says he cannot tell whether we should 
understand here the raw material, or the manu- 
factured article. We must suppose, I think, 
that, as the character follows we are to 

. . j .1 I * 1 , AjS: //'*' 

understand the cloth. 


, see par. 85 ; 
as in the translation. see par. 44. 

There the phrase foOoKs the articles so contri- 
buted, they being sufficiently marked off from 
the other articles by the which precede. 

Here it precede the articles, because, if it fol- 
lowed them, iu force might be extended to the 
others previously mentioned. The were 
stones used for polishing other stones and gems, 
differing ftem the grindiiig-slones and whet- 
stones of King-chow, the use of which was to 
polish articles of metal. . , — 

F. 61. Route o/conveftatce to the crpitiil. From 

the eastern parts Yu-diow they could at once 


reach the Ho. From the western, they reached 
it by means of the L6. 

Ch. IX. The account op Ueang-chow. 
P. 62. Boundaries. There is no dispute 
about the former of the boundaries raentit.ncd. 
Mount Hwa is ‘the western mountain’ 

of the Canon of Shun, par. 8, standing 8 
ton the south of the dis. city of Hwa-yin 
^ ; lat. 34"36', N- Ion. 6"81 , W., Biot), 

in the dep. of T‘ung-chow (M ffl). acc. to 
the latest arrangement of Shen-se province. 
In the small adjacent dep. of Sbang i» the 
dep. of Shan-yang([ [ j^rXwliich is said to be 
identical with the Hwa -yang of the text. Mount 
Hwa served as boundary mark to three of Yu's 
provinces— Leang, Yu, and Yung. On the 
other boundary, — the Black-water, — there is not 
the same unanimity of opinion. Gan-kwO said : 
— ‘On the east this province reached to the 
south of mount Hwa, and on the west to the 
Blackwater.’ If, indeed, the Blackwater was 
the boundary of Leang-chow on the west, wo 
are led to identify it with the river of the same 
name, also the western boundary of Yung-chow, 
and described in Part ii., p. 6, as • flowing into 
the soutliem sea.’ This view leads to great 
difficulties, quite as great as those attending 
the extension of Yang-chow round the sea-coast 
to Cochin-China. The first distinctly to con- 
trovert it appears to have been See Sze-lung 
Sung dy n.), who took the bound- 
aries mentioned in the text as the northern 
and southern, and not those on the east and west: 
— ‘The northern boundary of Ueaiig-chow wm 
the simth of mount Hwa, and on the south it 
stretched along the Blackwater, the present 

Loo-water M M ^ 

jjjC ^ 

the placeof the Blackwater in the Han dynasty, 
and subsequently to the T’ang, the stream has 
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been called the ‘river of the Golden Sands* 
but it is sufficiently proved that 
this stream, or at least that portion of it from 
its junction with the Shing-shwny 
and tne J6-shwuy ***”•■ merging 

in the Min Keang, was called the Blackwater. 

Combining the statements of the ‘Geography 
Modernized,’ and the ’ Statistical Account of 
the present dynasty,’ we have the following 
description of the southern boundary of L&ng- 
chow : —‘The present Golden Sands of Yun-nan 
is the Black water of fieang-chow. Its sources 
are very remote, farther off than those of the 
Yellow river, in ST'aO’, west lou.’ (this mnst 
surely be an error, as it would take us to about 
the long, of Calcutta), and between 35* and 86* 
north lat. flowing sonth.east, it enters Yun- 
nan, near the pass of Ti-shing ^^). in the 
border dep. of Ee-keang (lat. 26 '51', N., Ion. 
16*01', W.). Flowing throngfa the northern 
part of this province, it enters Sze-ch‘nen in 
the dep. of Ning-yuen (^n. and, bend- 
ing more northwards, enters tlie Keang in the 
south of the dep. of Seu-^how ’ ^|‘|'| : lat. 

28*38', N., ion. 11*63')’. 

After the junction of the Loo and the Keang, 
the latter great stream would continue the 
southern txmndary of Leang on to King-chow. 
On the east it was conterminous with Yu-chow 
and King-chow. Its western boundary cannot, 
1 think, be laid down with any certainty. 

It is worthy of remark that neither of the 
two great dynasties which followed Yu, — neither 
the Yin nor the Chow, included the j^vince of 
I,eang. Portions of it were embraced in their 
provinces of Yn and Yung, but the greater part 
was considered as wild, savage territory, beyond 
the limits of the Middle Kingdom. We can 
hardly suppose that the territory of China ever 
diminished so greatly. It is more reasonable 
to tliink that Yu pushed his labours in this 
direction, not so much because the country was 
really included in Yaou’s empire, as because 
it was necessary for him to operate upon it for 
the benefit of the more eastern parts. 

The ‘ Uaily Explanation ’ says : — ‘ Leang- 
ehow embraced the present provinces of Sze- 
eh'nen, Kwei-chow, and Yon-nan, with the dep. 
of Han-chnng ( F|)) in Sheo-se, and the 
smaU dep. of Keae ^) in Kan-suh.’ 
This representarion is beyond the truth; and 
that in the ‘ Boundaries of Successive Dynas- 
ties,’ — that ‘Leang-chow extended over the 
|ireaent Sze-ch'uen, and the dep. of Han-chnng 
in Shen-se,’ seems to be too narrow. 

'The frdlowing is the detail in the ‘Geogra- 
phy Modernized : ’ — ‘ Leang-chow embraced— of 
Shen-se, the dep. of Han-cliiuig, and the small 
depp. of Hing-ngao (^L and Sbang 
<^)i of Kan-snh, the small dep. of Keae, and 
(he two districts of Hwuy **>d Leangr 
tang (^ ^ 

Hoo-pih, the three districts of Fang(^), Cbnh- 


san |Jj) and Chnli-k‘e 

west of Yun-se dis. Futi-yang 

(^1^ ; and the prov. of Sze-ch‘uen.* 

Pp. 63 — 66. Engbuering lahoun. 

see on par. 30. “ > P*"* 

3, 4, 8 and 9. In these mountains were the 
springs of branches of the great streams of the 
Keang and Han. Mount Min (the ‘ Historical 

Records ’ read n instead of |f^) is in the most 
north-western part of Sze-ch‘u en, called tlie 
T-ing of Sung-p‘wan (ijj^ j^), given by 
Biot as in lat 32*38', N., Ion. 12*52', W. 'The 
‘ Geography of the Shoo Modernized ’ says that 

‘fimn the small dep. of Min (^1^ Kung- 

ch'ang (^1 § ) Shen-se [now of Kan-snh], 
a range of lofty mountains with deep valleys 
stretches westwards to the western borders of 
the department of Ching-too (Jjj^ ^|S)* 
snowy ridges of Mow-chow(j^ ) and other 
famons elevations are to be reckoned to this 
range. Where Yn began his operations was at 
the monntain of Laug-kea os the 

very borders on the north-west ^ Snng-p'wan. 

Mount Po, called Po-ch‘ung in Part ii, p. 
3, was not so fsr west. There were two moun- 
taiiu of the name : — one 90 fe to the north of the 


present sob. dep. of Niug-keang 
lat. 32*42', N, ion. 10", W.), in Han.chnng dep. 
of Shen-se, whence the waters of the eastern 
Han issued. This was the Po-ch'nng of Fart 
ii. The other was is the pres. ssiaU dep. of 
Ts'in (^ ^ ; lat. af'se', N., Ion. 10'’42', W.) 
ot Kan-suh ; and from it the waters of the 
western Han issued. The two were distant 
from each otlier, north and south, between three 
and fonr hundred le; but they are to be con- 
sidered as belonging to the same range. Yn’s 
work on these two raouiitoina is described as 
‘ the clearing the springs of the Keang and the 

The text 

tells us tliat the country about the foot of the 
mountains themselves was brought under cal tiva- 
tion. 64. See on par. 46. Gan-kw5 thought 
that the T'o aud the Ts‘een here were the same 
as those of King-chow, the upper portion of 
tlieir courses being here referred to. But this 
view cannot be adopted. Woo Ch'ing says; — 
‘These were the separately flowing branches 
of the Keang and Han that were in Xieang- 
chow. In the east of the pres, district of Pe, 

(J^ jpi) 1“*- N. Ion. 12*32', W.) dep. 

of (^ing-too was a T'o, which Sowed westwards 
into the Keang. In the sonth-west of the dis. 
ef Taou-keang (jl^ yT) in P'ang-chow ’ 

Jlj'j) [these are names of former territorial 
divisions; we have now the dis. of P'ang in 
Ching-too dep., and the dis. of Kwan (^^ 
in the same conesponds to Xaon-keang^ there 
was another T'owhkh flowed eaat into tbeKeang. 




65 and the Ts‘een were conducted by their proper channels. Sacrifices 
were offered to the hills Ts‘ae and Mung, on the regulation of the 
country about them. 

66 The country of the wild tribes about the Ho could now be suc- 
cessfully operated on. 

67 The soil of this province was greenish and light. 

68 Its fields were the highest of the lowest class; its contribution of 
revenue was the average of the lowest class, with proportions of 
the rates immediately above and below. 

69 Its articles of tribute were musical gem-stones, iron, silver, steel, 
stones for arrowheads, and sounding-stones; with the skins of bears, 
great bears, foxes, and jackals, and articles woven with their hair. 


Agun, in the dia. of Cbin-foo in 

Tang Chow [we hare now the dis. of 

Tang in the dep. of Han-chnng, in Shen-se], 
there was the water of Ts‘een-knh #). 
which was a Ts‘eeo- But the branches flowing 
from the Keang and Han, wliether large or 
email, long or ^rt, all went by the names in 
the text, and are to be looked for in various 
places. Wiien the mountains Min and Po were 
brought under cultivation, the upper parts of 
the two streams were regulated ; and now their 
courses through all the province were cleared 
by the measures taken with the various T*o 
and Ts'een.’ 65. The bills of Ts'ae and 
Mung are both referred to the present dep. of 

of Ta-chow ^ ; lat. 80"3’, N., Ion. 13"25', 
W). Mount Mung seems to be sufficiently, well 
ascertained. The ‘Statistical Account ’ of tlie 
pres, dynasty says that it stands on the borders 
of the three districts of Ta-ngan( Ming- 

•"> li})> Loo-san (j^ jjj), of the 

above depiurtment, and that the best tea of all 
8ze-ch*uen is grown upon it. Mount Ts‘ae is 
not so well determined. The ‘Geography of 
the Shoo Modernized ’ identifies it with the bill 
of Cbow-kung jjj), 6 & to the east 

of Ta-diow city, and the Statistical Account of 
tite Ming dyn., adapting that view, adds that 6 
h farther off there is a place called Leu-p‘iag 

SI 

that Tn offered bis sacrifices. But this lAu- 
p‘ing was not heard of till modem times, and, 
indeed, Teh Mung-tih ^r), of the 


Sang dyn., was the first to say that the hill of 
Chow.kung was the Ts‘ae of the Shoo. The 
Geography of the Han dyn. does not mention 
the Ts‘ae at all. Boo Wei inclines to the 
opinion that we axe to look for it in one of the 
famous Ngo-mci hills m the disi. 

of the same name (let. 29*32', N., Ion. 13*30', 
Vf.X dep of Kea-ting ( 

— is applied to designate sacrifices offered 
to mountains ; — see Ana. III. vi. The ‘ Daily 
j Explanation’ expands the whole paragraph 
thus : — ‘The Mei-water had flowed between the 
hills of Ts‘ae and Mung with a rapid and de- 
structive coarse, but now all this was remedied, 
and Tn sacrificed to the mountains, and announ- 
ced thcooiupletion of bis work '( | ^ t 

66. Ts‘ae gives two views of the meaning 
of this paragraph, neither of which be ac- 
cepts as quite satisfactory, though be rather in- 
clines himself to the former them. It is 
that propounded by Gan-kwd, that the two 
characters were the name of a tract of country. 
The other is that Ho and E were the names of 
two streams.' A more natural interpieta- 
tioD is tliat of K'aog-shing, that ^cP 

p ‘The wild people upon the Ho^' 

though, tidring the two characters in connection 
with the rest of the par., we must understand 
them of the territory occr^ied by those pei^e. 
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The is another name for the 

which came through the pres. Mow Chow ( 

after a long course of about 3,000 le, 
flowed into the Keang in the dep. of Kea-ting. 
But we can haidi; think that the tribes men- 
tioned dwelt along all the stream, eren in that 
portion of it which was in Sze-cli‘uen. 

Pp. 67 — 69. Soi/, revenue, and tribute. 

67. In interpreting this par., Ts'ae follows 
Gan-kw6, who gires agc= ‘black,’ a 
meaning which it often has, but which does 
not seem appropriate here. We should thus 
he told only the colour of the soil, and nothing 
about its nature. Gan-kwa adds, indeed, to 

the charr. ‘and rich and 

mellow ; ’ but this cannot be all indicated by 

and the next par. is inconsistent with 
such a view of the soil of Leang. The ‘ His- 
torical Becords’ read for which 

variation does not assist us at all in determi- 
ning the meaning. In these circumstances we 
must look about for another meaning of 
and Ma Tung, followed by Wang Suh, has sug- 
gested that which I have adopted in the trans- 
lation. He defined the character by 
‘small and tbui.* This suits the passage well 
enougii. The difflculty with it is tiiat we do 
not find such a meaning of the term elsewhere, 
and hence it is not given in the Dictionary. 

68. Its fields were ranked in the ‘second 
grade, and the revenue in the 8th, though 
this sometimes, or perhaps in some places, 
rose to the 7th, and agmn fell to the 9th. The 
‘DaUy Explanation ’ says 

2|s ^ A ^ 

The revenue 

of this province was thus only not so low as 
that of Ten-chow. On this TsSng Ten-ho has 
observed that Leang-cliow was very mountain- 
ous, while the prow, of Ten and Yang had suf- 
fered and were still snSering more than others 
from the overflow of water, and in consequence of 
these drcumstances their revenue was so small. 
These circuumstances would have their influen- 
ces on the revenue, but still more powerful would 
be the denseness or sparseness of the population. 
In the course ox time, the States of Woo ( ^ ) 

Tu* (^). Min (^), and Shuh (^),_all 
belong, to Tang-chow and Leang-chow, became 
the most famoua for their fertility of all in the 
empire. «9- ^ 

Ts‘ae adopts the meaning as 

‘ musical stones of gem,’ taking the char, as a 
qrnonym of Gsn-kw5 simply defines it 

by ‘ the name of a gem.’ Eitiicr of 

these meanings suits the passage well enough ; 
but K'ang-sbing read which be defines— 


‘the finest g(dd,’ and 
this, could it be fully estahliriied, would suit tiie 
passage still better. The regions of Leang-diow 
have ^ways been famous for their gold, while tiie 
situations and excellence of their gems are un- 
chronicled. By we are to understand ‘soft 
iron,’ and by ‘bard iron,’ or ‘steeL’ The 
latter character is often used for ‘to cut and ' 
engrave,’ with reference to the hurdness of the 
tools necessary for such a pnrpose. In the time 
the Han dynasty, ‘Iron-masters’ (^| 
were appointed in several districts of the old 
I>eang-chow to superintend the iron works. 
Ts'ae refers to two individuals mentioimd in 
the ‘Historical Records,’ one of the surname 
Ch‘8 ^). and the other of the titmame 
Ch‘ing (^X both of this part of the empire, 
who became so wealthy by their smelting that 
they were deemed equal to princes. is 

the ‘ white metal,’ or silver. — see 

on previous paragraphs. ^6, U'm 
is ‘ the b^;’ the is describ- 
ed as ‘like the bear, of a yellowish white ’ 

; ‘ like the bear, with along neck, and long 
legs, very fierce aud strong, able to pull np 
trees’ ‘there are yellow pe, and red 

is larger than the and the 
grease is coarser.’ I do not think we can at 
present determine exactly the species of the 
ps- The^ ^ is ‘like a dog, but with a lone tail;* 
the are ‘a small sort of Ts’ae, after 

Soo Tung-po, takes as two different 

things, the former denoting a sort of felt 
made firom the hair of the «nim«l« . the latter 

S Other commentatozs make the two 

characters to denote oniy one thing— fabric 
woren from the skins tanned, and cut into Tory 
small and thin strings (Woo Cfa^ing). The Tiew 
adopted by Ts'ae is to be followed. Quite un- 
natural is the view of K^g'Shing, who puts 
a stop at as If they were the Uriug animals 
which wore sent as tribute, and then takes 
as the name of a barbarous territory : — ( fftf 

B8)- There is more reason in the 
opinion ot Woo Ch’ing, Hoo Wei, and others, 
who instead of stopping at carry the para- 
graph on to . The furs and hair-cloth are 
thus the tribute from the wild tribes lying irest 
and north of the province, and the description 
of the rente eff conveyance commences in the 
*^®e way as in the previous provinces. 
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70 From Se-kHng they came by the course of the Hwan ; floated 
along the Ts'een ; crossed the country to the Meen ; then entered the 
Wei ; and ferried over the Ho. 

71 X. The Blackwater and the Western Ho were the boundaries of 

Yung-chow 

73 The Weak-water was conducted westwards. The Kmg was led to 

74 mingle its waters with those of the Wei. The Tseih and the Ts'eu 


F. 70. BmiH of cowottfOMt to the capital. 
ffi 0 ® conclusion 

of la«t note. is the name of a moun- 

tain, which belonged to Tung-chovr ;.its southern 
slopes, howerer, passed into Leang. It is often 
identified with the mountain of the same name 
in the district of Chang ; lat. 34 '40, 

Ion. 11'’50', W.), dep. of Kung-ch'ang in 
Kan-suh ; — see below. Part ii., p. 2. Tlie rirer 
Hwan took its rise on the south of the moun- 
tain. It is also calleti the White-water ( 
and flowing into Sze-chhicn, in the dis. of 
Ch‘goa-hwa lat. 32"l&, TS., Ion. lO" 

38', W.), dep. Paou-ning, it proceeds to join the 
western Hau. This western Han was the Ts'een, 
81 ^ going up it they should have been able to 
pass into the Meen, another branch of the Han, 
for it flows out of the pres. dis. of Led-yang 

({1^ 1^), dep. of Han-ebung, and running 
south-east into the dis. of Meen, called after it, 
it there joins the great stream. Perhaps there 
were shallows in the course of the Ts'een, which 
rendered it necessary to leare their boats, or it 
may hare been a saving of time and labour to 
leave the water at some point, and go across 
the country to the Meen (see a note In the 
^ by Foo Yin From 

the Meen it was necessary to get to the north, 
into the Wei, which was in Yung-chow. From 
the text, — ^ , — we should conclude 

that thie was accomplisfied without taldng the 
land agun. But this wes imposmbie, their be- 
ing no water-commnnication between the Han 
and the Wet In the dep. of Fnng-ta'eang 
however, of Shen-se^ and dia. of Mei 
Ig ; Ut. 34"13', N., km. 8"88 , W.) ia the 
mountain of Ya(:^.^),from which the stream 
of Faou (j^ flows south into the Mden, 


while another stream on the north side, the 
Seay ^l|)* i"*® fbe Wei. Probably, 

the tribnte-bearers ascended the Paou as far as 
tiicy could, and then went overland to the SeUy. 
For the Wei, see Part ii, p. 12. It enters the 
Ho, and of course brought the travellers to that 
stream, which they ferried across at some suita- 
ble point. r?n ^ B il- 

dn. X. Thb Accoirat of Yung-chow. 

P. 71. Boundaries. The western boundary is 
here assigned and the eastern. The former — the 
Black-water — is difft. from the river of the 
same name, wliich formed the southern bound- 
ary of LSang-chow ; — see on par. 62. It is no 
doubt the same with the Black-water of Part 
ii, p. 6, which see. It vrill be snlflcient here to 

quote from the ^ : — ‘ According 

to Shwang Yin’s work on tlie Waters, witii the 
comment, of Taou-yuen, “The Black- water 
issued from Fowl-hill hi Chang-yih (th g 
; Cliang-yih is now the principal 
dis. in the dep. of Kan-chow (-y*;f{j. Ut. 39’, 
N, Ion. lo”S2', W.), and flowing south to T'un- 
hwang(j ^ the prin. dis, dep. of Ngau-se 

IS)» P“»ed by the hill of San-wei ( — 
^ Ul)- lowed on to the southern sea.” 
Acc. to the Compilation of Geography 

iffe ^ *be T'ang dynastyX " The 
I Black-water rose 120 k to the north of £-woo 
j district in B-chow (-^ ^ 

and flowing aonth was lost about the hilt of 
San-wei, in Sba-cbow ** ^ 

the south-east of the district dty of TUn- 
hwang.” We cannot tell whi^ of these accounts 
is comet. The Thing-teen ( j||^ ^ ; by 

of the Tsin dynasty) says : — Acoomplidi- 
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«d scholars like K‘ang and Ch'ing did not know 
where the BUck-water was, because, perh^is, 
in the lapse of time, it bad become dried 
up.*” About the eastern bonndai^,— 

the western Ho, —there is no oncertaint/. This 
was the Ho, where it runs from north to sonth, 
between the present Shan-se and Shen-se; — 
called the ‘ western,’ as being the western bound- 
ary of K‘e-chow, the imperial prosinoe. The 
length of its course from the point in Yn-lin dcp. 

where it enters Shen-se, to the district 
of Hwa-yin, amounts,, it is said, to 1,700 U. 

On the south, Tung-chow was conterminons 
with LSang-chow, from moimt Hwa westwards, 
on to Se-k-ing, and again westwards on to 
Tseih-shih, from which Yu traced the course of 
the Ho (Part ii^ par. 7), and thence again to 
the Biack-water. i^e northern boundary 
of the province is not at all intimated in the 
Shoo, but it must hare extended from the 
position of th& pres, city of Yu-iin, lat. SS'IS', 
N., Ion., 7“7'. westwards aiong the north of 
Shen-se and Kan-suh as far as the south bound- 
ary did. Hoo Wei says that of Yu’s nine 

provinces this was the lar^st, aud that next 
to it were K‘e ai d Leang. ‘The extent of Yung, 
from east to west, was about 3,700 le, and Born 
north to south, about 2,300 U, while in sH this 
great space there was not much of nnoccupied 
territory.’ 

Pp 72 — 78. Engineering labottrs. 72. 

The Weak-water, — see Part il., p. 5. In the 
‘Statistical Account of the present dynasty,’ 
trader the dep. of Kan-chow in Kan-suh, we find 
the following acconnt of the J6, or Weak-water : 
— ‘ It. rises in the south-west San-tan district 

north, west of the city, 
into the district of Ch‘ang-yih. Passing that 
district city on the north, it enters, going 
on still to the north-west, tlie borders of Kaou- 

**•* in Snh-chow ^ ; lat. 39° 

N, Ion. 17'’21', W.) This U the Weak- 
water of ithe Tribute of Yu.’ Some acconnts say 
that it can be crossed in coracles of skin, while 
yet a piece of straw thrown upon its surface 
would sink to the bottom. To this feeble slug- 
gishness of its stream ite name is ascrib^ 

ee s.-~ oondoeted sraetwards.’ Hus 
was its natural course, and in Ibis it is unique 
among the rivers mentioned in this Book, all 
the rest flowing e^ with the exception at the 
Black-water this province, whoee course was 
sonth. In the graerai disorder, which bad 
prevailed, however, we may soppose that it had 
taken a direction to the eouth-eaat, and mingled 
ite waters with those of the Ho. 73. iS 



I— is read dtnlk, up. 4th ton^ 
to be connected together.’ Gan- 
kw3 defined it by ; and Ma Yung by 

'Theae meenings are all oonnected, and it 
ie strange that the dictioaaiy should give Gan- 
kwo’t expl e n at i o u under the seeand aound oi 


the character,— sM, low. 4th tone. we 

to be taken together like ^ in the Can. 
of Taoo, par. 12. Ts'ae mi^ea ^ to be the 


name of a stream wltich entered the Kii^ brfore 
it joined its waters witii those of the WeL If 
this had been intended, we may be sure that 


the text would have been different. jiS-^ 
‘ the north of a etream ; 

{^3 ‘the bending bank of a river;’ 
‘ an island in a river and the 
‘the meeting of two 
rivers.’ 'The second and last of these meanings 
may easily be harmonized. As regards the first 
meaning, there is no difiBcnlty in the text where 
the King flows firom the north to the Wei. 

The King, according to the ‘ Statistical Account 
of the present dynasty,' makes ita appearance in 
Shen-se in the west of Shun-hwa dis. 
lat. 34°55', N., Ion. 7"58', W.), in the small dep. 


of Pin ; thence it flows past the email 

dep. of K'een eaten the dep. of So- 

ngan, and takes ice way, through the districta 


of Le-ta‘enen and King-yaag (|^ 

on to that of Kaou-4ing 1st. 

34°30', Np Ion. 7'’24', W., in the south-west 
ci which it joins the Wei. It is said to bare its 
rise in Ke-tW hill ^ 

soutli-weat of Ping-Kang die. 

33‘'34', N., Ion. 9°48 , dep. of the same name 
in Kan-suh. Tlie Wei.— bdow, Part ii. ,p. 18. 
The stream of the King was muddy and that 
of the Wei clear; and the mnddineas ef the 
former became more evident after their junction. 
There are many poetic allusions to these cir- 
cumstances; — see the Sbe-king, Part L Book 
IlL, Ode X. ^ ^ ^ 

hwe ^ 5" P"* 9, hut tke 

cannot here be taki» in the same way. There 
the phrase indicated that the Hang and Wei 
were made to follow their natural channels ; 
here it signifies that the Tseih and Ts'en were 


made to join the Wei. 'Tung-po says : — ‘The 
following here ie like that with which a youth 
follows bis eider. 'Hie Wei was great and tlie 
Tseih and the Ts'en were email ; hence it is said 
that they were made to Mlow’ (note in the 

‘ Geography at the 
Slioo Modernized,’ the Tseih takes its rise in 
the pres. dep. of Se-ngsn, in the norto of the 


dis. of 'Tung-kwaa ( |^ ^ ; lat. SSX N., ton. 
7°25'i _W.\ and flowing past that city on the 
“ there joined by toe T'nng-kwan river. 
Proceeding thence south-west to the eob. dep. 

of Yaou ; lat. 34"56', N., ion. rss', 

W.), it unites with the Te-eu. The Ts'en rises 


in the die. of Chung-poo (Cjl ^ ; Utt. 86°88', 
7*18', W.), in toe emau dep. of Imh 
lowing throogh the dia, 
of E-keun (g pwoee into the dep. of 
Se-ngmo, tnirmes the die. ct T^nn^kvAB, on 
1 ***^!. ^ Chow, where it nnitee 

wuu the leeibs Their uiiited wetere j^ruceed 
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75 were led m a eimUar way te and the water* of the Fung 

76 Tl^^momUains^Kin*^ and K‘e were sacrificed to, and those of 
Chun«F-nan and Shun-wah were also regulated, and £ill the way on to 

77 &£ Nru"shoo^ S“--““TorcfooTv 

'f 

San-meaou were greatly arranged 
7<l The soil of the province was yellow and mellow. 

I? fa Adds were tL highest of the higi.est class; its eoDtnhuUon of 

revenue was the lowest of the second. 

a » 4^1 vhcrB 9outh-wc8t of Foo pMog 2E ; di»trict City, 

into the dutnct of Foo-plng ^ K-e is 

they lecoire the name of Shih-chHien J 1 1 which I snppoecd to be mesnt m w. 

jCT), nod holding on in the ssme direction 4 ofCh* the dep^ity in fsct^ 

r.n. ffl; **"5', N, Ion. 7"8', W.) end on 

the west to the district <rfMei(4|i{^?>“- 

^ Wa^’^The Fung hss its rise in the bill guppoeed to be the ssme with whst is now called 
rf^fTangunan, in^ T, hiU Q UJ) » the south of tho 

et Hoo ^ ^ district of Mei, caUed also -rae-yUi — • 

Uwis on the south of the Wei. tin Chej^^ to the district of We.-jmen •, ^ S' 

ibeerTe.:-‘The ^twy ^ Io„. ig-iy, Vf.\ dep. of Lai«how (|| 

dered on t e w jg gofl-eted as well in Kan-suh. i. e n - * 

Ift^ow ^ tllT^erflow of its watos. Hoo Wei here^« tte following note :- 

Xf^r^ operation, of ^ how^““i?^; ‘ Chin Ta-yew ;#C tR’ ®““« 

k.ow, and on the ““U^m K e and is^, ^ .ncienta felt it right to sacnflM on oc- 
theifreat atream J.“Jhow heT^ casion of any great undertaking. «nd -t wm 

and when he *t Jf^g - meJaaily right to do so in connection with such. 

^ytode^iti.tbe W^-water,^^uctmg ^TStaking a. Yu’s. B^t-ohaTei^^ 
it to the and^ Fong, of hU offering sacrifice only in the pro’fjnce^ 

King, the Taeih and the Ts‘e^^ tne g, ^ ^ heutg, becanae these were the two 

to the Wei, in which they j proyinces where he operated, and hit 

Ha’ yy. flcingiatheroshowsthathehaddoMSOin^ 

76. on par 66. The King „,her provinces as welL 

. 1 K^ii not that of King-chow. We cing is mentioned only m “""O'**"® 
ITriSlitiTor “ri^untain 10 to the hiU*s of IVae and Mung m Lcang. and thore of 
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King «nd K‘e in Tung, because Ts'ae and Mung 
vere the last hills of Leang, and King and K‘e 
srere the first of Yung, so that we may under- 
stand he sacrificed to all the others ; and thence 
it is said below that Me AiVls in a// Me nine pro- 
vuues were deareJ of their wood and mcrifced to." 
These observations are good, but do not give 
tile proper reason for the use of the term 
At Hoo-kW the object was the clearing 
of the Ho ; at Eeang and K'e it was the clearing 
of the Ho and of the country as well ; — and 
hence we have the terms and At Hung, 
Tu, Min, and Po, the object was the cultivation 
of the country, and therefore we have the 
term At Ts'ae, Mung, King, K'e, Cbnng- 
nan, Shun-wtlh, and Neaou-shoo, the object was 
to clear the streams in the valleys, and had 
nothing to do with the fields or country, and 
hence we could not have but only j^. At 

San-wei the object was both to clear the Black- 
water, and the valley-streams, so that the 
couutiy might be inhabited, and hence we have 
the term The words used in every case 

have a peculiar appropriateness to the circum- 
stances- Tliey have all a reference to Tn’s 
labours upon the disordered country. We are 
not to lay stress upon the ides of sacrificing in 



This is ingenious ; but Wei has not told us 
the peculiar and appropriate meaning iu the 
useof 

77. * Ground wide and level is called ^ ; 
low and wet is called What we read in the 
She, — “ He measured the plains and naarslies,” 
has the same local application as the phrase in the 
text.’ Ts’ae Chdii, following Ch'ing K’ang- 
shing. Ibe ode refer^ to is the 6th in the 2nd 
Book of the celebrating the praises of 

duke Lew, who founded the fortunes of the 
House of Chow in the territory of Fin If 

we thus interpret the text, the region of these 
<q>erations <rf Tu was tlie present Pin-chow 
j^)in Sien-se. Possibly, however, the phrase 
may have a more extensive reference. Even at 
presesit, in a multitude of the districts of Shense 
and Kan-suh there are one or more not able 


many of which in Tu’s time would be in a 
marshy condition. For the marsh of Choo-yay 
we have to go to Kan-suh, 80 le east of the dis- 
trict of Chin-fan ; lot. 38'’35’, N., Ion. 

13*20 , W.), dep. of Leang-chow In 

the geography of the Han dynasty it is called 
the marah (rf Hew-ch’oo 


this To must bare crosaed the Ho. 78. — ^ 
— see Can. of %un, par. 12. The bill 
Uenrified with this Ssn-wri is in the south-east 
of the district of T’an-hwang. Thither Shun 
hsd removed the most unprincipled and insu- 
bordinate of Ae people of San-mgaou. The 


banisbmmit had not been without its effect in 
softening and subduing them, and now when 
Tn came to ameliorate the condition of their 
settlement, the moral effect of his kindness is 
said to have completed the wiurk of their trans- 
formation. The Black-water, it was seen on 
par. 71, passed by the mountain of San-wei. 
We mnst suppose that it was by operating on 
its troubled stream, that Yu effected the change 
which is intimated in the character of the 

country around. ' — ^ — Gan- 

kw« explains this ^ ^ ^ ^ 

San-meaoaites bad 

great order and arrangement ; ' adding — ‘ This is 
said to set forth the merit of Yu.’ 1 cannot see 
my way clear to adopt the common modern 
view that the phrase edebrates the me- 

rit of the Meaouites. Ch'ing Heaon, for instance 

^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ‘it exjaesses 

how they became good, reforming their faults 
and patting away their malignant stolidity.’ 

I find two interesting notes on this par. The 

first is by Leu Tsoo-heen ( ^ JK^ ; of 
the Sung dynssty), who says: — ‘The people 
of San-meadu were driven to San-wei for their 
evil conduct, and according to the views of 
after ages they might have been left as ban- 
ished criminals to themselves, to destroy them- 
selves or to keep themselves alive, witbont 
being cued for or pitied. But such was not 
the mind of those early sages. When they 
were criminals, it was necessary to banish them_ ; 
but after that punishment was inflicted, it 
was thought right to show kindness to them, 
and to extend to them the infiuence of good 
govermnent. Thus it was that Yu having 
legulsted the waters as far aa to San-wei tliere 
laid out for the Meaouites the plan of their 
settlements.’ 

The other note is by Tsae Tsin: — 'When 
Shun drove out the people of San-meaou, it 
was only the worst among them whom he 
removed to San-wei, while be left the rest in 
their settlements. But here we find the ba- 
nished portion displaying great merit, while the 
others still continura bad and iusubordinate. 
The old settlements of the Saa-meaouites 
were amid the strengths of bills and streams, 
the influence of which fostered such a aj^rit. 

I Even now-a-days wo find the people about the 
T'nng-t'iiig lake ever and anon breaking out 
and displaying such a spirit ; and When they 
are captured and- questioned, most of them 
are found to have the aumame of Meaou. — 
Are they the descendants of the ancient tribe T ’ 
Ps 79— 81. • Sod., revenue, and tiibate. 

79. Yellow is considered tbe proptf colour 
of soiL I'be soil of Ynng-chow was thus the 
best of all the provinces. 80. The dis- 
proportion here between the character of tbe 
fields, which were in the first grade, and tbe 
amount of the revenue wbidi was (^y of the 
sixth grade is very great. It is generally 
explained by saying that the populati<m was 
very thin ; and I do not see how it can other- 
wise be accounted for. Hoo Wei having argued 
for the wide extent of tbe province, and said 
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Its articles of tribute Avere the k‘ew and lin gem-stones, and the 
lang-kan precious stones. 

From as far as Tseih-shih they floated on to Lung-mun on the 
western Ho ; they then met, on the north of the Wei, tcith the tribute- 
hearers from other quarters. 

Hair-clotli and skins were brought from Kwan-lun, Seih-che, and 
K‘eu-sow ; — the wild tribes of the West all coming to submit to Ih/’s 
arrangements. 


there were few empty, uninhabited districts 
in it, feels the pinch of the diihculty, and tries 
to get OTer it by arguing that Yu only levied 
revenue from the fertile country oii either 
side of the Wei. in which moreover there were 
many high hills and long valleys. But his 
resigning is not satisfactory ; — it is tantamount, 
in fact, to the giving up 'many of his I'orinor 

statements. 81. Cb‘!ng defines by 
‘an admirable gem.’ The 

calls it -]|t. ‘ f sounding-stone of gem,’ 

which would agree with the use of the term 
in Part IT., Bk. IV., p. 9. We may conclude 
that the was a jade suitable for the manu 
factnre of such iostruments. The m 18 
called by Chfing ‘ a be-antiful stone.’ 

Bat in this he stands alone. The and 

other anthorities agree in referring it also to 
the class of -fti or gems. The two char- 
acters and go together. Gan-kwO 
describes the substance denoted by them as 
‘a stone, but like a pearl.’ Some speak of it 
as a kind coral, but we cannot look fur coral 
in tlie hilly and inland districts of Yung-cliow. 
Possibly it was lazulite, or the /apU lazuli. 

82. Houtfi of coHvfofanco to the eapitni. Two 
routes are here indicated. The one — and we 
may suppose it the principal one — was by the 
Wei, which would be available for the more 
Boutliern portion of the province. The other 
was by the Ho. which was available from the 
mountain of Tseih-shih (sec Part ii., p. 7 ; it 
is in the sub. dis. of Ho ), Ut. 35'’44’, 

Nt Ion. 13"28’, W.). Parties living more to the 
east could of course take the Ho at the most 
convenient part of its course towards its highest 
northern latitude when it turned south, and 
then descend with it as far as the mountain of 
Unng-mun, on its western bank, iu the noith- 


1 east of Han-shing dis. ^ ; lat. 35"32', 

I Ion. 5'’3 , W.). Not far from this, a little 
south of it, they met with the boats which had 
come to the Wei, and tracked up from the 
junction of that stream with ,th6 Ho. Here I 
suppose they all took the shore, and travelled 
through K-e chow to the capital. 

83. Other artielte of tribute The par. dkouM 
form part of par. 81. In this view of the conclu- 
ding portion of the Part, 1 agree with Soo 
Tung-po, to whom 18*06 Ts’in also inclines. 
Tile analogy of in par. 69 seems to 

necessitate it. As the account of all the other 
provinces, moreover, concluilcs with the route 
of conveyance to the c.apital, we cannot under- 
stand why this should not do the same. On 
par. 09, K‘ang-shing took as the name 

of a country ; here, with strange iiicunsistency, 
he takes them as descriptive of the trilies from 
K‘wan-luii, Seih-che and K‘cu-sow. all ‘skin- 
wearing.’ K wan-Inn, Seih-cl'.c. and K^cn- . 
sow are understood to be the names of moun- 
taius, giving name to the regions and tribes 
about them. AVe have only to conceive of them 
as representing three tribes of what were called 
the western barbarians, and those three the 
greatest of them all, so it is added that all 
the tribes came and submitted to Yu’s arrange- 
ments. So says Hoo AA’ci : — HZT 

.'rfij ® it IFh g. H 
55 ^ ip ip ‘ 

Gau-kw6 explains 

which is equivalent to the in par. 

78 . 
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1 I. Fti .surveyed and described the hills, beginning with K‘een and 
K‘e, and proceeding to mount King; then, crossing the Ho, Hoo- 
k‘ow and Luy-show, going on to T‘ae-y6. After these came Te-ch‘oo 
and Seih-ching, from which he went to Wang-uh ; then there were 
Ta-hang, and mount HS.ng, from which he proceeded to Eee-shih, 
where he reached the sea. 


CoxTSKTS. Jt hiis been stated, on page 98. 
that the division of the Book into two parts is 
a modem arrangement, and by no means uni- 
Tersalljr followed. It is convenient, however. 
The first part gives a view of Yu's labours in 
each particular province. This gives a general 
view of the monntain ranges of the empire, snd 
of tlie principal stresnis, and relates some other 
labours of Yu, not alluded to before, — his con- 
ferring lands and soraames, and dividing tlie 
whole territory into five domains. 'lire contents 
may be divided into five charters: — the first, 
parr. 1—4, describing the mountains ; the second, 
parr 5—^3, deacriinng the riven; the third, 
parr. 14, 16, containing a summary of ail the 
faboon of Yu, hitherto mentioned ; tlie fourth, 
parr. 16 — 23, relating his other labonra, how he 
mive lands and surnames, and divided the empire 
Into five domains; and the fifth, par. 2S, cele- 
brating Yn’a fame, and the completion ot his 
work. 

Ch. I. ThS BAKOES of MOOBTAtltS ALOBO 

wuicji Yu oruLATgp. It is dUBcnlt to 


know how we ought to translate here. Wo 
can see how the term, sigjifying * to lead,’ ‘ to 
guide,’ may be ai^lied to streams; but there 
conld lie no leadijta of the great mountains, 
Ying-t# says ‘ What was done on the hills was 
for the sake of the waters, and thmefoie it got 

the name of «llj’ In the dictionai 7 , m 
la defined by <to regulate,’ with reference 
to tbU panage, and on the ground, probablT, 
anignca by Ting't&a We shonld nn^ratand 
then, on thia view, that Yu went along the 
mountains indicated, clearing the channels of 
innumerable small streams, vmidi he conducted 
to the larger rivers whose nnwes are given. 
But the question arises — ^wben did he do this? 
Was it immediately after be divided the Isold, 
as menUooed Part i., p. 1 ? m waa it while hm 
was carrying out his operations in each pro- 
vmM? It waa not wbUe he was operatiiig in 
each province, for be then proceeded Bom east 
to west, and not, as here describe^ from west to 
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east ; and we have no reason to believe that any 
practical steps were taken till the work was 
begun at Hoo-k‘ow, Part ^ p. 8. Following 
the account of the regnlation of the nine pro- 
vinces, the paragraph here should describe what 
was done by Yu subsequent to that regulation ; 
and in the first two chapters we seem to have a 
view of the position of the principal mountain^ 
and the courses of the principal streams, as if 
Yu had paused to look b^k upon his work, and 
take a bird’s-eye view of the country. We 
cannot suppose that he travelled again along 
the hills or the rivers, for in tliat case his toil 
would have been endless, and he must have 
gone again and again over the same ground. 
He surveyed mentally the mountains and rivers, 
and delineations of tlieni,— their ranges' 

and courses. 'This is the meaning which I 

venture to attach to ji^.,-=‘to survey and de- 
scribe.’ 

Sse-ma Ts’eeu between and inserts 
:fL\h' —‘He surveyed the mountains of the 

nine provinces.’ So we must interpret 1 1 [• 
Twenty-seven mountains are iinmediatriy speci- 
fied ; it is impossible that the mention of them 
should be preceded by a statement that Yu only 
dealt with nine mountains.’ With regard 

to the Older in which the mountains are enume- 
rated, it has given occasion to divide them into 
difi*erent ranges. Ma Yung and Wang Suh con- 
sidered that there were three; — the nortliern 
embracing from mount 

to KeS-shih; the middle range (C|l ^), em- 
bracing from Se-k‘ing to Pei-wei; and the 
southern range embracing the rest. 

Ch’ing K’ang-sliing made four ranges of them 
(0 ?() ; — the northern (J^ 

K‘een to KeS-shih; the next-northern 
p^), from Se-k‘ing to Pei-wei; the next- 
southern ^), from ro-ch‘ung to Ta- 
pee ; and the soutliern ( ^), from mount 
Min to Foo-tseeii. His object, we can see, 
was to make these ranges correspond to the 
courses of the principal slreama, — the Ho, the 
Hwae, the Han, and the Keang. Since the 
publication of Ts-ae’s commentary, it is custo- 
msry to speak only of tw» ranges, a northern 
and southern. This is only a simplification of 
K'ang-sbing’s arrangement. 

P. 1. The mountains K'een, K‘e, and King 
were ail in Yung-chow, — ^all in the pres. Shen-se. 
Tlie ‘ Statistical Account of the present dynasty ’ 
gives mount K'een (Keang Sliing edita ^ and 
not aa in the west of the sub. dep. of Long 
(|ffi W i Ut. SF’tt', N. a'S!', W.), dep. Fung- 
to^ig. Others have identified it witi> a mount 

Caiow.'^^eauthors of Hie Statistical Account 
say the two hills were anciently cmiaidered as 
cue. K*e and King,— see Part L, p. 78. The 
former, like K'een, belongs to the dep. Fuiig- 


t8‘Mng. 'Hie Litter, we saw, was in that of 
T'ung-chow. Hoo Wei observes tliat there 
were anciently three mountains called King : — 
tliat in the text, where Yu is said to Iiave cast 

his nine famous vases ^ J^)> 

that on the borders of the prow. Yu and Kiog, 
where Pren Ho found his famous gems. ( ~|> 
see in the Bi<^p:aphicai Dic- 
tionary surnune the 

third, not mentioned in the Slioo, in the prov. 
of Yu, at a place referred to the pres. dep. of 
Shen { ^ ), in Ho-nan, where Hwang-te is 

said to have cast some vases. "J* , 

— the point at which tlie Ho was crossed, or 
supposed to be crossed, is said to have been 35 
le to the east of the district city of Chaou-yih 
lat. 34"48’, N, Ion. 6'’26', W.), dep. 
of T‘ung-chow. The phrase certainly reads as 
if an actual progress of Yu were described ; but 
I must understand it as meaning simply that, 
iiad such a progress been made, the Ho muss 

Iiave been crossed here. [If 

— ^ P' 

i.i P is in the south of the district 

of Yung-tse(^ lat N., Ion. G"13', 

W.), dep. of P‘oo-chow 'The moun- 

tain received in course of time many naniesv 
Among them were tliose of monnt Show ( ), 

and Show-yang ^), at the foot of which 
Pih-e and Shnh-ts’e died of hunger (Ana. XVI. 

*«>• ^ *•’ 
pt S. Yu had come south from Hoo-k‘ow to 

Lay-show, and now again he turns north, in 
consequence of the urgency with which relief 
was called for from tiie capital. The T‘ae-yoh ia 
30 & to the east of HOb-chow (^^ ||’{’| ; lat. 

36'34', N., Ion. W.). ISttW 

SSMTi*.-® (Sze-ma Ts'een 
ft: Gan-kw5 says oii this, at par. 7, 
below, that it was the name of a mountain, 
where the waters of the Ho separated, arid 
passed by, embracing the Iiill, so that it appear- 
ed in the waters like a pillar (jjj 

place is now referred to 
the small dep. of Shen in Ho-nan, 40 U nortli- 
eaat from the dep. city, lat. OftS', ion. a"2'i', 
W.. and is also called by tlie name of the ‘ Hill 

of the three Gates,’ or Passages (^^ j | j). 

The ‘ Book of the Waters ’ 

— ‘When Yu was regnlati^ the evils of the 
inundation, wlien be found a stream impeded by 
a mountain, he chiadled throngfa it. ^ he cut 
through this hill of Te-ch‘oo, perforating it in 
three pUcescalledtbe “Three PaHages.”’ Chaoa 
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South from the Ho^ he surveyed Se-k‘ing, Clioo-yu, and Neaou- 
shoo, going on to T‘ae-liwa; then Heung-urh, Wae-fang. T‘ung-pih, 
from wliicli he proceeded to Pei-wei. 

He surve\'ed and described Po-ch‘ung, goin^on to the other mount 
King; and Niiy-fang, from which he went to Ta-pee. 

He did the same with the south of mount jMin, and then a’ent on 
to mount Hang. From this he crossed the lake of Kew-keang, and 
went on to the plain of Foo-tseen. 

^), Loo-sliing 

La-9hing dep. of loo-ngan 

on the dis. of Woo-lie«ng in 

PeCliow on of Ho*»bnn Gfn 


Tung-hc " '*^*‘'*’ T*aiig j Hoo-kwan ( 

dynasty, deacriliea the hill of Te-cli‘oo aa con- 
sisciiig'or six peaks, all rising up in the midst of 
the stream. On the most northenr of them 
were two pillars, over against each other, stand- 
ing up near the hank, and forming the passage 

of the 'Three Gates.’ We camint say what ! ukn JU\ that nf 

laiwui'S Yu performed at tliis point, nor what | 

wiw the appearance presented in his time by ’ L^.p^jne 2 Bl) in P ing-ting dcp. It is 
the hill. Notwithstanding what he did, the , „ , , ^ 

Ho has here occasioned incalculable evil to called by a hundred different namw in different 
the people, and iiiculculahie trouble to the 

goreniincut. Hoo Wei has made a preeis of ; mountain of T’ac- hang. 1 1 [, — see on 

aUempts to overcome the natural diffienltii-s ' Can. of Shun, par. 8. It is the northern monn- 
wf the pa^gc, from the Ha i. to the ^ng tain, the limit of Sliuii’s excursions to the 


dynasty, the result of which appears to have 
been to aggravate the evil rather than remove it. 

The hill of $eili-s)iiiig is found in tiic dcp. of 
Tsih-chow south-west of the 

district of Y'ang-shing (^r ; lat. 35-26’, N., 

Ion. 3*52 , W.). Wang-uh is in the dep. of 
Hwae-k ing, in Ho-iian, 80 /c to the west of tlic 


tain, the limit of Shuii’s excursions to the north, 
end according to the determination of the pres, 
dyii., is in atwut lat. 39’41’, N., Ion. 2*43', W. I 
don't know where Dr. Medliurst got tlie latitude 
wliich 1 have assigned to it from him on page 
3,~>. According to tlie geography of the Uandyn., 
wc should look for mount Uilng in Keuh-yang 
'''*• < ift ^ H., Ion. 1*40', W.), 


.. .. ; . vjs; >tc , „„„. .. I dep. of Chin-ting, in Pih-chih-le. This opinion 

dis. city of Tsc-yuen ; lat- 35 < , N., ' prevailed through many dynasties.' In the 

Ion. 3'49', W.), it extends to the borders of | Sang dynasty a more northern position b^an 
Yang-shing district, just mentioned, and pre- i to be claimed for the northern hill, and the 
sents an appearance as if it consisted of thi-ec , Ming dyn. decreed that the proper Hftng was 

storeys. like a house. A tf - lij. i '’v' 'V’t 

^ A X' T'ae-hang is ! ‘I'c 17th year of Shuii-che of the present dy- 

rai 4 i-i J -^Yf, ^inst conclnde that the derision of 

in the south of Pung-t'.-ie dis. in { the Ming And the present dynasties is incorrect. 

Tsih-chow (lat. SS'SC*, N., 3"39', \W). siiulh 1 I''!* 'd' Shiin-se would take us awsgr 

■t I- .w -I- . « n .J=r , ' ff”'*' ih*' Ho, along which tliis range of liills is 

of It hes the di.tr.ct of Ho-nuy |?J),dcp. j evidently laid down from K’een to Kce-shih. 

— see on Part i., p. II. I moat 


of Hwae-k'ing, while, stretching along to the 

north-east, it toadies in its range on the district ■ ... ... „ . . . 

. III ... : believe that KeS-shih was something likeTe* 

of Ling-ch’ucn districts of j cli-oo, only not far from the mouth of the river. 
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Some would claim for tho name the dignity of a 
mountain like T‘ae-liang or Hang, but this ia 
no more necessary than that Te-c1i‘oo should 
hare been equal to Seih-shing or Wang-uh. 
Tlie rocks of Ke£-shih were existing, it was 
seen, at the beginning of our era, but they hare 
long disappeared before the encroachments of 
the sea. It is rain to attempt to lay down 

their place with nice precision. A=p'm^ 
— ^Ying-ti makes this phrase refer to the range 
of mountuns, which here terminated in theses. 
Hoo Wei contends on the other hand that we 
must understand it of Yu, — that it takes up 
1^, and tells ns that Yu here took a boat, 
and went out some distance to take a survey 
of the rocks of Kefi. The view which I have 
taken of renders it unnecessary to suppose 
any personal action of Ya;bat on the application 
of the phrase, I choose to agree with Ying-ta 
rather than with the modem scholar. 


P- 2-, 


i, — this par. contains the * second row 
rf northern hills, according to K'ang-shing’s 
phraseology. Tslng Yen-ho observes that as 
no precedes we must bring the 

▼erb on from the commencement of the prec. 
par. We must do so, but we can hardly read 
the two paragraphs together. We have travel- 
led from west to east ; and now we return to 

the west agun. ^ see on Part 1., 

p- 70. I have said there that it is often identi- 
fied with mount Se-k‘ing in the dis. of Chaug, 
dep. of Kung-ch'ang. So it is in the Statistical 
Account of the Ming dyn., but that of the pres, 
dynasty says this is a mistake. The compilers 
of that find it rather beyond the extreme west of 
that dep., within the boundaries of Koko-nor, 
about S&O U to the sout h-ea st of the T'ing of 
Thuw-chow (|^|C lat. 34"36', N., 

Ion. 12"37', W.). With them agree Hoo Wei 
and other scholars. This view is probably the 
conect one. The mountain has also the names 
of K'eang-t'ae (|g ^ ), and Se-keang 

, — this mountun is 30 fe to 
the south-west of the district of Fuh-keang 
lat 34"38', N., Ion. n"4', W.), in the 
depart, of Kung-ch*ang- Yen J5-keu says 
that he visited the mountain, and found it of 
.no very great siie, having a reddish appearance ; 
on a rode were the four words engraved— 

‘ Choo-yu fixed by Yu’ ( 

S ,— see on Part i., p. TG, and below, p 
la. Wei had here its source. Hoo Wei 
observes at this point: — *Yu in his survey of 
the hills did not always go forward in a straight 
eeuise, but went sometimes round about or 
retraced bis steps Thus instead of gmng east 
firom' Luy-show he went north to T‘ae-yd, the 
urgent need of the capital requiring him to do so. 
As Neaou-shoo was on the east of the T'aou- 
water direct and conveni- 

ent route would have been from Se-k*ing along 
that stream to Ncaou-shoo, instead of which he 


first went to Choo- 3 Ti, and then retraced his 
way westwards to the other moontain. This is 
strange, and may lead us to suppose that the 
names of Choo-yu and Neaou-shm have some- 
how ciianged places in the text.’ 3^ 

is the ‘ western mountain ’ of the Canon of Shun, 
and the mount Hwa of Part i., p. 62. Between 
Neaou-shoo and T^e-hwa were the hills of 
Shun-wuh and Chiing-nan (Fart i., p. 76), which 

are not montianerl here. 

T fn M’-Wi “ 1" 

the south of Loo-she district (J^ 

34'*!'^ lott W.), of Shen-chow, iii Ho- 

nan. There are two peaks, it is said, which rise 
up covered with verdure, and look like a bear’s 
ears, from which it takes its name. Yu com- 
meni:^ his work on the L6 liere; — see p. 18. 

, — this mountain is identified with 
mount Ts‘ung j 1 1 ) in the district 

of TSng-furig (^^^ > 1®*- 34"80’, N., Ion. 

3'’27', W-X dep. Ho-nan in Ho-nan prov. It h.is 
received aiso the names of Tshing-kaou 

and T‘ae-shih came in 

subsequent times to be considered as the * Cen- 
tral' Mountain* emperors still 

nuke progresses to it. ^ :^,-thi. 

mmuitiiin has given its n.ame to the district of 
T'ung-pih (lat. 32'’20', N., ion.3'’10', W.) in the 
dep. of Kan-yang (^ Ho-nan. The 

Hwae has its source near to it;-^8ee par. 11. 
Hoo Wei considers that two other hills, — ^Ta-fuh 
(pj^ 30 /e east of the dis. city, and T'ae- 

tsau (^^3^X30 fe to the north west of it, are 
branch^ of T'ung-pib, and to be incluxled in 
the name in the text. — Gan-kw6, 

referring Wae-fang, T‘nng-pih, and Fei-we’i, all 
to Yu-chow, sought for the last of tiicni in the 

lull of Hwang-wei (>^ 3® ^ north 

of the dis. city of Ngan-luh dep. of 

Tih^igan ( Hoo-pih, which he says 

the rivw Hwae pos^ by. But thU was a 
mistake Pei-wei is in Shan-tung, dep. of Yen- 
chow, and the district of Sie-shwuy (lat. 35''48', 

N., Ion. ry. E.). The S*e-water 

here its sources. The -J- before 
indicates that there was a considerable di.vtance 
between it and the last named mountain of 
T‘nng-pih. 

P. 3. We return now to the west again, and 
have to do with the mountains of the southern 
range. I# ^ ^ Oj.-jli 

see Part i„ p 63, and bdaw, p. 8. Ts’ae 
says that the appearance of the mountain was 
like a ‘ the tumulus of a grave,’ and hence 

it was called Po-ch’ung. Gan-kw5 on | 
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II. He surveyed the Weak-water as far as Ho-le, from which its 
superfluous waters went away among the Moving sands. 

He surveyed the Black-water as far as San-wei, from which it 
went away to enter the southern sea. 


4^ does not define the sitnstion of mount 
Po, and Ying-ti, quoting from the Geography 
of Han, refers it to the tract of Lung-se 

|)t| 'Tliis vaa a mistake, and has oc- 

c^iooed much perplexity in snbsequent works 
on the subject of ibis mountain, which is in the 

dep. of Han-cliung, in Sbeu-se. ^JlU. 

— see P.irt i, p. 46. 

:km , — Nuy-fang is identified with mount 
lil). in the south-west of the dis- 
lat. 31*12', 


trict of Chung-ts‘eang,(< 

N., Ion. 3*57', Vf.X dep. of Ngan-luh in Hoo-pih. 
It was in King-chow. The Han passes near it. 
It is generally laid down in m^em maps by 

Hie name of Ma-lang bill cWHllD- 
;A:8 i 1 was also in King-chow. It is close by 
the dep. city of Han-yang ('^ i lat. 30*34', 
N., Ion. 2*18', W.), by the junction of the Han 
and the KSang ; — see par. 8. There was also a 

‘ the small F^’ in the district of Uan- 

cb‘aea(’^ j||). 

Far. 4. We turn back again, and farther 
east, ijffi (in the Books of Han, dl& ll I 

— see on Part 

i., p. 63. Hoo Wei obserres that there are 
four different monntains which are said now to 
represent the mount Min of the Shoo. Tlie 
first is in the ward of Sang-p‘wan — that des- 
cribed in the note just refei^ to ; the second 
is in Mow f^w, called often ^ |l|i »hich 
name appears in that of Min-ch‘nen district 
tlKJI|)5**“****^** in the dis. of Kwaa (^| 
of 8hing-too; and the fourth is in Kin 
Ciiow(^|^<^),dep.,of Knng-cli'angin Kan-suh. 


Woo Cb-iiig’s obserration is cmrect that all the 
tnounuins near the sonrcesof Ae Keang went by 
thecommonnameofHin. Wemuatbearinmind, 
hosTerer, that wbat be and others call the sources 
of the Keang are only soorcea of branches <ff it 
within the limits of Qiina, and flowing from 
the north to meet the Keang of the * Golden 
Snnds^* which must be traced westwards to find 


the true springs of the great rirer; 




— see on Pan. i., p. 46. In going on to this, Ta 
left the Keang fire or six hundeed le to the 
north. Gan-kw6 very strangely says that the 


K^g passed by mount Hing. 

yx m T.iS: ^ Part 

i, p. 48, how it is all but impossible to come to 
a definite conclusion about what the Shoo calls 
the ‘Nine Keang.’ Whether what is now the 
T‘ung-t‘ing lake was intended by the ^raae 
or not, howerer, the region indicated by it 
was not far from the site of that. Passing by 
this region,. Yu went on to the plain of Foo- 
tseen, the place of which is about as difibsult 
of determination. Gan-kwO says that this was 


also called the hill of Poo-yang [ | j), 

and this name conducts us to the district iff 
Po yang in Jaou-cbow, Keang-se. How there 
should be mention of a plain, while the dis- 
course is of hillf, it is not easy to see. J sup- 
pose that, in trarelling north-east from mount 
Hing, whatever biUs there were np to the 
termination of the progress at Poo-tseen, were 
of so little note that it was not thoogbt wwth 
while to mention their names. Prom the P‘ang- 
le eastwards the liiils were so few or small, that 
here the survey of them Was concluded. 

Ch. n. Thk account of ib» aivaus. We 
must continue here the same meaning which 
we have attached to in the preceding para- 
graphs. It is not so absurd in itself, indeed, to 
apeak of leading the waters of the streams as 


it is to speak ci leading the bills ; snd.j^ is 
^ in this «.nse, as in ^ ^ ^ 

Part i., p. 67. Bnt we cannot admit that 


meaning here. In dealing tiie chonnds and 
inducting on the rivers, it was necessary for 
Yu to begin at the lowest part of their eonrae, 
and gradually proceed towards their sonrcee; 
and Mis he did, as we Iiave seen in the details 
OT bis operations in tlie several {Ravinoea. 
Here, however, he goes from the source to the 
month, — evidently surveying the work that bad 
been ai^plished. Hoo Wei says;— ‘By bis 
peraonal agency, or by the depnM services at 
h» Msistants, Yn had finished his wwk in 
the mm provinces, and now be todi a boat, and 
wm from the sources of the streams to see 
wbetner the work was properiy done.’ It is not 
“rwrary to suppose even this traveUi^, ac- 
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cording to the riew which I have taken. We 
hare in the paragraphs simply a description of 
what would hare bran seen on such a survey. 

(with him, 


F. 6. Sie>ma Ts'ran, after 

has J\\, as we found the addition of 
^ happens that only nine 

noers are specified. Still the phrase 
must he taken in snal<^y with 
speaking not of ‘the nine riven,’ but of ‘the 
rivers of the idne provinces.’ 

The Weak-weter. — see on Fart i., par. 73. 

H6-le is tile name of a hill risintr in 
the north-west of the dis. of Cliang-yih, and 
stretching along in a north-west direction from 
the dep, of Kan -chow into the adjoining one of 
Snh. The ‘ Statistical Account’ gives it in botli 
of the departments. The ‘ Geography Mo- 
dernized ’ says : — ‘ ’rhe Moving Sands lie beyond 
tile pass of Kea-knh’ in Slicn-se 

[tliis pass is in the north of Siih Chow, prov. of 
Kan-suii, at the termination of the great wall], 
from Suh-ko-ngob-muo 
wards, on the east as far as mount Hu-lan 

and on the west as far as the borders 
of the discon tinned Sha-chow (fftj m 

.§^1 S’ha-chow has again been replaced as 

the Ward of Sha-chow ^ by the 
pres, dynasty, in the extreme west of Ngan-se 
dep.). They extend from north to south more 
than 1,000 fe, and from east to west several 
hundred le. 'The sand rises up and moves or 
flows along before the wind. Everywhere in 
the tract indicated this is to be seen.’ In the 
rough map of China and its territories in the 


•Umvetsal Geography’ ^ ^ ^), 

publUbed by Sen ^ ), U'e governor of 

Foh-kSen in 1849, these moving sauds are laid 
down very distinctly. On the east and north 
they are called Han-hae (^| 
west the deserts of Gobi 
description of the Weak- water in the ‘ Statistical 
Account ’ does not enable ns to understand the 
text,^hich Hoo Wei hasconceived and described 
in the following way, from a study of ail the refe- 
rences to it in older books : — ^Finding its waters 
near its source in a troubled condition and 
flowing eastwards, Yu conducted diem from the 


hUl of K‘euug-shih where they had 

their origin, north and west to the hill of H5-le. 
There the main stream took a turn to the north- 
east, and proceeded to the marsh of Keu-yen 
(J^ among the moving 

■Mids, — w^t is called, in the preceding extract 
from the ‘Geography Modernized’ Sdh-ko- 
ngoh-moo. But there were times when its 
waters were so swollen, that instead of all flow- 
ing east from the passage in the H6-le hiUa, a 
portion overflowed and went westwards. Tiiese 
were the ‘superfluous waters’ of tlie tex^ and 
t^y were led away to the west, and lost in the 


sands of what is now the desert of Gobi. All 
this is ingenionaly conceived and supported^; 
but any dUtinet traces of this labonr of Yu esn 
hardly be expected to be discernible after the 
lapse of so long a time. 

F. 6. The subject of the Blackwater is quite 
as diflicnit as that of the Weakwater ; — see on 
Part i.. p. 71. There it is given as the western 
boundary of Yong-chow, corresponding to the 
western Ho. But on the west of Kan-suh we 
find no stream answering at all to this descrip- 
tion. Black-waters there are, besides tliat which 
is given as tlie boundary of Ynng-chow, about 
ten in number, but not one of them satisfies the 
requisitions of the text. ’Fhe last particular 
stated, — tliat the Black-water fluw^ to the 
southern sea, proves, indeed, tliat there conid 
have bran no such stream in the quarter assigned 
to the iiili of San-wei. In his comments on the 
‘ Book of the Waters,’ r.e Taou-ynen says : — 
' The Black-water took its rise in Fowl-hill of 
Chang-yih, and flowing south to T‘nn-hwang 
passed by San-wei, from which it went away 
still south to the soutliern sea ; but Chang-yih 
and X-nn-hwang were both on the north of the 
Ho. The way in which the Black-water was 
able to cross the Ho, and proceed to the southern 
sea, was that westward from Tseih-shih the 
course of the Ho is often under gronnd, so that 
another stream might flow over it towards the 
south.’ 'riiia view is alisurd enough. There 
arc no recent observations to support it. After 
taking the Black-water in this way across the 
Ho, it would still be necessary to eany it over 
tlie main stream of the K^g. 

Hoo Wei, seeing that this acconnt could not 
be adopted, supposes that the stream turned 
west after passing the hill of San-wd. and after 
getting beyond the sources of tlie Bo and the 
Keang, Sowed soutli again, and entraed the 
southern sea. Of course in thus writing, he 
knows not what he writes ahout.- Of the rivers 
flowing south into tlie sea to the west of China 
there are the May-keang. or Biver of Cambodia, 
tlie Mei-nam of Siam, the Salween, and the 
Irawaddy. Many have tried to identify the 
Black-water with the first of these, which rises 
in Tibet, and flows through Ynn-nan as the 
I>an>ts‘ang '/JL^ Here is a river 

certainly which flows into the southern sea, but 
the northern part of it can in no ways be made 
into a boundsny of Yong-chow. 

Yu’s geographical knowledge certainly was 
at fault in the case of the Black-water. Befer- 
ring back to Fart i., p. 62, where we saw reason 
to believe that the river of this nrane there 
mentioned was the soutberc boundary of liSang- 
tdiow, and correctly identified with the ' Golden 
Sands,’ w a portion of it, the mam stream of 
the Keang. Kow the ’Golden Sands’ was 
known as the Black-water only aftar it had 
received the Shing, the Jo and the Boo. Tiw 
Loo, nroreover, has itself theaiame of the Black- 
water. We can conceive that this was supposed 
to extend indefinitely to the north, and run 
along both lAang-chow and Ynng-chow. lliis 
would enable ns to believe that Yu, or whoever 
cotnjuled this Book from his menioranda and 
reports, had the idea, however erroncons, of only 
one stream in his mind, when speaking of tlie 
bonndaries of the two provinces. But a]Pter this 
simplification there remains the point of the 
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He surveyed the Ho from Tseiti-shih as far as Lung-mun ; and 
thence, southwards, to the north of mount Hwa; eastward then to 
Te-ch‘oo ; eastward again to the ford of Mang; eastwards still he 
passed the junction of the Lo, and went on to Ta-pei. From this the 
course was northwards, past the Keang-water, on to Ta-luh ; north 
from which the stream was distributed and became the nine Ho, 
which united again and formed the meeting Ho, when they entered 
into the sea. 


river’s flowing to the southern sea. Tliat can- 
not be got over. There is liere a very serious 
error in ttie details of the Shoo. 

P. 7. TAe course of the Ho. 

^5 'T' on Tscih-shih, see Part 

i.. p. 82, where its position is given as on the 
north-west of Ho Cliow in the dep. of Lan-cliow 

The compilers of the Statistical 
Account of the present dynasty, however, place 
it much farther oflT, and give it witliin the 
boundaries of the territory of Ts^ng-hae ( 

or Koko-nor. The mountain of Uo Chow 
was indeed, they say, called Tseih-shih as well 
as the other, but was distinguished from it by 
the prefix of ‘little’ (/Jt ij^ ^itile the 
more western one was c^led the ‘great.' Hoo 
Wei agrees iu this view ; and if it be correct, 
then Vu mast have proceeded, or at least peiie- 
trsted by his assistants, a long way west beyond 
the boundaries of the present China proper. 

Bat if begot as far as the ‘ Snowy Muniitain’f^* 

|j[|X~w>uch I find it difllcnlt to believe, he 
was still distant from the sources of the Ho. 
Those are in the extreme west of the Koko-nor. 
The stream at first and, indeed, through most 
of its progress in the Koko-nor, is called the 
river of 0-nrh-tan ^ j^), ft i. 

not till it has pursued a tortuous bourse of more 
than 2,800 fe to the fortified post of Kwei-tih 

^ ** receives the name of the 

« Tdlow River ’ A further progress 

of between 400 and 300 le brings it to the pass 
of Tseih-shUi, flowing past which it enters the 
boumUries of Ho Cbow. 


[The Chinese Government cannot be said to 
have been indifferent to the discovery of the 
sources of the Ho. Tlie Han, the T-ang, and 
the Yuen dynasties sent out special officers to 
trace the stream to its fountain-head. The 
emperor K‘ang-he of the present did the same. 
We should read the reports of their expeditions 
with more interest, if it were not for the unconth 
form wliich tlte names of the mouutains and 
rivers of the Koko-nor assume when represented 
by Chinese characters. After all that the Clii- 
nese themselves have done^ much distinction 
yet awaits the explorer from the west who shall 
visit the springs of this most <ast-i ashing and 
uninan.->geable of the great rivers of our globe.] 
Lung-mun, — see on Part i., p. 82. The 
after entering Kan-suh in Ho Chow, flows east 
and north through the dep. of Lan-cliow, and pas- 
ses into that of Ning-hea (^^). This it tra- 
verses, now outside, now inside tlie great wall, 
going more north than east, and, at length, east 
of the district of P‘ing-lo lat. 88''62', 

N., Ion. ‘j''22', W.), it goes again beyond the 
great wall into the country of the Ortoiu Mon* 

), which it quite 
embraces, only entering China proper again in 
Yu-lin fhe north-eastern department 

of Shen-se. After this it flows south, sometimea 
mclining to the west, to the hill of Lung-mun, 
dep, of T'ung-chow. Hoo-k‘ow, we saw, was 
somewhat to the north of Lung-mun, on the 
CMtem or 8han-se side of tlie river ; and here- 
a^ts Yu commenced his labours. FromTeeih- 
sluh to Lung-mun, along the course of the Ho. 
IS a distance of more than 3,000 le. 

^ M ^ »• 

translated ‘the north of mount Hwa;’ tee on 
Part i., p. 62. There is now the district cRy of 
Hwa-yin, but there could be no such pi.ee in 
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Ttt’a time. The north of monnt Hwa is speci- 
fied,as marking tlie puintat which the Ho tamed 
from its southern coarse to proceed east. Here 
also we must suppose that Yu had to put forth 
his skill and resources in its regulation. 

S M T IS tt'-*"” 

— ‘ tlie ford of MSng ’ 
still gives its name to the district of M&ng 
Ut. 34‘’55', N., ion. SSS', W.), dep. 
of Hwae-kHng in Ho-nan. Tlie whole name, 
indeed, remains in a district of Ho-nan dep., 
which borders with the dis. of Ming on the 
north and east, the Ho being between them. The 
ford is about ^ Is to the south of the dis. city of 
Ming. Bin Che-k‘e supposes that it was not 
till lie reached this point that Yu found it pos' 
sibie to ford the Ho ; but there were daring tlie 
Chow dynasty otlier fords between this and 
Te-ch‘oo. Maug was most conveniently situa- 
ted with reference to the capital. This is the 

reason why it is specified. 


— see on Part i.. p. 66. Here, with refe- 
rence to the stream of the Ho, we may very well 
read as in the translation. Elsewhere, 

as in Book IH. par. 3, we must render difier- 
ently. At the place of joiiction of the two 
streams, Yu must hare performed some labour. 

— the character is 
disputed. ^ and all have 

their advocates. Connected with the form of 
the character are the opinions as to whether we 
should r^rd ~J\r as the name of a district 
or place, or of ahillT^ AVemay acquiesce in the 
conclusion of the Statistical Account of the 
present dynasty that we are to find it in the 

present Be hill [Jj)’ ^ fa ^ south- 

lat.35" 


east of the dis. city of Sean (f. 

45', Nt Ion. l^SS', W.), in the dep. of Wei-hwuy 
of Uo-nan. [This is a recent arrangement ; 
tliis dis. nsed to be reckoned in the dep. of Ta- 
ming, Chih-ie.] From tiie ford of MKng to this 
point, tile Ho had been gradually bending north- 

— the Eeang- water should probably be 

; ill the Statistical Account we hare j 
rises in the sontli-west of the dis. of Cliun-lew 


( 


X dep. of Boo-ngan in SImn-se, and 


flowing into the dis. of Boo-shing (; 


). 


joins the ‘ Muddy Chang,’ JS)> which, 
according to the Ger^aphy InMcmized, is in 
consequence also called the Keang- water 
TK ). Tliis river flowing east entered the Ho of 
Yu between Ta-pei and Ta-luh. The particular 
point was probably in tlie district of Fei-heaiig 

(JJC^),dep. of Kwang-ping. Tarluh,— see 

on Part i. par. 9. There, however, we have to 
as the name of a district ; here we 
have to think of some definite place, to be found 


probably in the district of Ping-heang ; 

lat N., ion. 1"23', W.), 11 & to the nortk 
of which we have the site of the old city of 

Ken-Inh. X ^ A 

on Yen-chow, Part i., par. 13. 'I’he siicces.<iive 
clianges in tlie course of the main stream of the 
Ho, and encroachments of the sea since the time 
of Yu, make it impossible for ns now to ascertain 
those nine streams. Tlie same things also 
render tiie rest of tlie paragraph difficult of 
elncidation. 

— It would seem from this that the nine Ho 
again united their waters, and formed one 
great river which seemed to contend with 
the advancing waves of flic sea. The union of 
so many streams in one before entering the sea 
is difficult to suppose in the circnnistanma Can 
we suppose that by tlie^^j^ is meant the coast 
waterallalongthe space included between the Ho 
and its e-ftrenie southern branch, keptinacon- 
stant state of agitation by so many channels 
emptying themselves into it at no great distance 
from one anotlier ? Tliis apiiears to be what in 
subsequent times was called the P&diae ( 



[It is clear from the above details that we 
cannot look for the Ho of Yn on the present 
face of the country. As it received the Chang 
river, however, before reacliing Ta-lnh, which 
still pursues its course to the sea, and enters it 
ill the dep. of T‘een-tsiii, we may snppoee that 
tlie north-eastern part of the Ho’s course was 
not much difft. from the present cour e of the 
Chang. 

By the time of the famons duke Hwan of Ts‘e 
in the Chow ilyn., b.c. 684-642. of the nine Ho 
all but one had disappeai^ed, and not long after, 
B.C. 601, in tlic 6tb year of the eiip. 'Ping 

(j [p* -j- X 1®75 years, acc. to the ‘ Annals of the 
various dynn.,’ after Yn’s labours, the first great 
change in the course of the stream took place. 
'J'liis, however. did not affect itsnorthem portiofi. 
Tlie main stream broke off, not far from Ta-pei, 
and after running for some time in the T‘i 

m broke off from it again, and procecdii^ 
east and north, rejoined the Chang, and went 
on as before to tiie sea. A second ciiange, 
more extensive, took place more than 600 
years later. In the third year of the usurper 
Mang( A.D. 11, the channel from the 

T‘a northwards disappeared, and the Ha now in 
the ciianncl of tlie Ttt and now nortli of it, flowed 
east to the sea, which it entered in the pres, 
district of Be-tsin (^] lat. 3r33', H., ton. 

1-52', E.X dep. of Woo-ting Shan- 

tung. For more than 1000 years a struggle 
was maintained to prevent the stream from 
going further soutli, bat in a.n. 1194, the main 
stream broke off in the dep. of KTm-hwuy in 
Ho-nan, aboat the district of Sui-heang(^^ 
lat, 35"22', N.. Ion. 2"22', W.X and flowing 
I east and north as far mount Lung 1 1|X 
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8 From Po-ch‘ung he surveyed the Yang, which, flowing eastwards, 
became the Han. Farther east, it became the water of Ts‘ang-lang; 
and after passing the three great dykes, Avent on to Ta-pee, soutii- 
Avards from which it entered the Keang. Eastward still, and whirl- 
ing on, it formed the marsh of P‘ang-le ; and from that its eastern 
flow Avas the northern Keang, as whicli it entered the sea. 


in the dik. of Show-clung 
Yen-chow, it there divided into two br»nchc*, 
one flowing north and eiut, and entering the aea 
ill the dia. of Le-tsin, tlie other going eaat and 
aouth till it joined the Hwae, and went on in 
ita channel to the sea. After this, the 
northern branch gradualty'became less and leu. 
During the Yuen and Ming dynasties, Tlie 
Ho fliiatly broke off in the district of Yung-tsih 
(^> dep. of K'ae-fung, and proceeded 

east with a very gradual inclination to the 
sonth till it joined the Hwae. I have not 

met with an acconnt of the changes which it 
has undergone since. Until within a few yean 
it dischaiged itself into the sea by the old 
channel of the Hwae.] 

P. 8. The eottrse of tke Han. 

(ill Sze-ma Ts^eoi and others. 


MmM yj^, — see on Part i., p. 68. It is 
there stated that there were two inoaittains 
called Fo-cli‘ang, one in Kan-suh, in. the small 
dep. of Tsdn 60 is to the south-east 

of the dep. city, in whicli what is called the 
Western Han (j^ tabes its rise. 

Flowing through Ts‘in ^ow and Keae Chow 
into Sse-chiien, it is lost in the Kca- 
ling, wliiidi proceeding south through tliedepart- 
mentf of Paou-uing and Shnii-king 

( j\\ j^)i enters the Keang, near the dep. city 
of Cbnug-k'ing (JJ j^j lat. N, Ion. 

9*48', AA'.). The Geography of the Han supposed 
that this western Han was the Yang of the text, 
and that we were to look for the 1'w.cfa‘nng 
moontain in the pres. Kan-suh. But there is 
no connection between the two Hans;— there is 
none now, nor is it likely that there ever was. 
The mistake made in the Han dynasty has led 
to much perplexity and debate on the sentence 
under notice. 'Tbs Po-ch‘ung of Yu was 
no donbt, the monntain in the north of Niiig- 

Keaiig Chow ^ dep. of Han-chong. 


‘P. of ^ 'Of some time after 

■ issuing from its springs it was called tlie Tai%. 
iches, Flowing east along the south of the district of 

i^). •* passes the dep. city in the 

*”the Ifon-ch'iog i^^A. wherediouts the 

I leu. name of Tang ceas^, and wag snperseded hy 
Tlie Han. From the dep. of Han-ebnng, the 

{-tsih Han passes into that of Hing-ngan, ont of which 
eeded ptoteed* from Shen-se into Huo-pih in the 
» the Ton-yang (^jj Entering from 

e not Ih** that of Seang-yang in the anb. dep. of 
icli it Keun took the name of the Water 

There wag an island here according to Le Xaoo^ 
rm juen in the middle of the stream, called Ts'aog- 

T. !, ’rhich gave ocwion to the name whid was 
retained to the junction of its waters wiA the 
Itains Keang. It is p^haps a more likely aeconnt of 
small name, that it was given to the stream here 
i-east from the Moisb tinge of its waters. 

■>“« ATu--«^ 

nse. the course of the stream from Kenn 

Chow ^how till it mingles its waters with the Heang. 
Kca- P“ »«e no P»r. 3. 'Hie only difflcnlty 

.part- '*^**^' — which 'X's'ae says was the name 
k ing "f *treanis. Such alao was the 

view of the older commentators,— Gan-kwS, 
I. city C^ing Heiien, Ma Yung, and Wang Suh. ITie 
., Ion. 6^ however, defines as ‘ a large dyke 
posed river’s bank where people conid dwell’ 

LSi ± A W lb ■™‘ 

ere it if ****" esUblislied of tlie two. 

«t» is . V points, all in the pres. 

' was. 1 Seang-yang, where be anpposes three 

IS led r raised to sustain the inipetne 

tence entering the Han, and eoouders 

I was to ty tlte positions indicated in the text* 

Ning-’ 

hung. I ;tC. A T -these 


* 
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9 From mount 'Min he surveyed the Keang, which branching off to 
the east formed the T‘o ; eastward again it reached the Le ; after 
this it passed the nine Keang ; and flowing eastward and winding to 
the north, it joined the Han in its eddying movements ; from that its 
eastern flow was the middle Keang, as which it entered the sea. 

10 He surveyed the Yen water, which flowing eastward became the 
Tse, and entered the Ho. Thereafter it flowed out, and became the 


no small difficulties. Fint, the waters of the Han 
hare now mingled with the Keang ; — why slionld 
it still be spoken of as if it were a distinct stream ? 
Second, the F‘ang-le lake has its own sources 
and feeders, independent of the Keang, and is 
moreorer a rery considerable distance from the 
river ; — it cannot with propriety be represented 
as being formed by the Han and Keang. La- 
borions efforts have been made to clear up these 
point8.~with some, but by no means complete, 
sstisfactoriness. I ^ipreliend that the face of 
the country changed veiy considerably during 
the 2,000 years ai^ more that elapsed between 
Yu and the Han dynasty ; whether the changes 
can still be traced remains to be seen : — see 
what was said on the nine Keang, pp. IIS, 114. 
The way in which Ciiinese scholars have dealt 
with the difficulties of the text will be seen from 
the two Ibliowing quotations. First, on the 
second perplexity which I have indicated, Choo- 
foQ-tsze says; — ‘The marshingof P‘aiig-le took 
place, inde^ to the south of the great Keang. 
But it did so in consequence of the nature of 
the ground, which high in the north and low in 
the south impeded the discharge of the waters 
frtxn the P‘ang'le. Unable to find a snfficient 
vent, they gathered themselves up, and spread 
abroad in the form of the lake which we have, 
several hundred fe in extent.’ Again, on tlie whole 
passage Woo Ch‘ing has said : — ‘ The Han flow- 
ing south enters into the Keang, and then along 
the northern bank of the Keang, flows eastward, 
the northern portion of the Keang, and so enters 

ffnA 

1^). But the Han having once entered 
the Keang, tiie two became one stream, and yet 
it is here said — “it flowed eastward as the 
nortlieru Keang,” as if there were still a separate 
stream how is this to be acconnted for ? X«t 
us bear in mind that tlie sources of the Han 
were remote, and its stream great, barely second 
to the Keang, and all but its p^r. Another 
Way of speaking was necessary iiere than the 
style usnal on the junction of a small stream 
with a large one ; and hence in Fart 1., p. 47, 
the Keang and the Han are both mention^ as 
pursuing Uieir common course to the sea. The 


Keang is not permitted to abemb both the 
waters and the name of the Han, but the Han 
shares in the name of the Keang, becomes in 
fact “ the northern Keang.” There are again 
“the four principal rivers” whose discharge 
from their basins into the sea is commemorate 

<IB* A Ife)- 

Three of them are jnst one stream, but the 
fourth is twice commemorated, — as the Keang, 
and also ss the Ban. Not that the Ho, for in* 
stance, did not carry with it to the sea the watma 
of many otb» rivers, but they are all small as 
compare with it, and might supposed to be 
swallowed up in it ; but not so with the Han 
and the Keang. The former must still retain 
an individnality to the last.’ 

P. 9. The cotate of the Keang. Ilia III 
1$ ^ glj, ^ on Part i., pp 

49, 63, and 64 ; and on par. 3 of this Fart. 

At whatever point in the range of hilis going 
by the name of Min, this branch of the Keang 
takes its rise, it appears in the north-west of 
Sse-ch‘uen, and flows south through the Ward 
of Snng-p'wan into the small dep. of Mow 

Thence flowing more easterly, it 
enters the dept, of Cbing-too, and in passing 
throngh the district of Kwan (^| ; lat. 

30"69', N., Ion. 12"46', W-X it throws off the first 
T‘o, often called the river of Pe ( t^ 
cause it immediately passes on the east through 
the dis. of that name. It goes on south of the 
small dep. of Hei throngh 

tlie dep. of Kea>ting ^ 

chow 1^)' from which (lat 28“S8', 

N., Ion. 11’’43', W.) it receives, we are told, the 
river of Ma-hoo (,|^ ^). It would be more 
correct to say that here it joins the Keang, the 
river of the 'Golden Sands ’ which receiv^ the 
waters of the Ma-hoo not long before. From 
this point the course of the stream is eastwards, 
and generally with a gradual inclination to the 


vot. ui. 


18 
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north. First it trsverses the small iep, of Loo 

*1“ <lep. city of 

which (lat. 28*66', N., Ion. I0"55', W.) it again 
receivea the T*o, which has collected Taiions 
streams in its course. From this it proceeds 
east and north through the depp. of Chung-king 

( end K‘wei-chow mm and in 
the Fong-ts«e dis. of the latt», it 

threw off at one time a second T'o. Thiswasthe 
E-water (|| which left the KSang at 
this point, and flowing to tlie south-east was 
joined by a stream from the dep. of She-nan 

“ Hoo-pih, with which it went away 
east-wai^ and r^oincd the Keang, which has 
passed from 8ze-ch‘nen into Hoo-pih, — rained 
it, after passing the districts of Pa.tnng(p?, 
and Ch'angi-yai* g|r), dep. of E- 
ch'ang (1^ §)» ckweby the district city of 

E-too(‘|^ ^35^ King-chow. At this 

pmnt the rirer from She-nan still flows into 
tlie Keang, bat the branch which flowed off 
from the great stream m Fung-tsSe district 
has long been dried up. I have abrid^ 
tlie above details from the ^ :J^. 

They bring the present coarse of the Min-keang 
snfficienUy weU before uj. From the text, 
however, one gets tlie imiwession that, if the 
mam stream was not called ^ the name of the 
it was the branch or branches so rtyled 
which engaged the chief attention of Yu. 

JR former danse left as near the 

^tnet city of E-too, lat. 30*28', N, ion. 6"9', 
W. This brings ns to Pa-ling the chief city 
and district of the dep. of Yd-chow ^ 

me.mm)' lat. 29**4', N., hm. S'SS', W. 
In Yn’s time, ‘the eastern hill,’ would 

simpiy be ibe name of the hiU which now 
ooenpies the sooth-western part of the dep. city, 
called Pa-Hng, Fndt'ew and T'een- 

Y" (jlZ Among the old interpreters 

there is a difference of view, wliether yJJ (Sze- 
BaTsWn and the Books of Han read is the 
name of a hill or of a stream j and Chung lays 
down a eancm, which must be oonsideted orbi- 
trery, to settle the point. He says that in this 
Book after •nd we bare the names of 
rivera, hot after ^ the names of hiUs or 
marshes. Whichever we onderatand by the 
term, tiie name remains in the tmaU dep. of Le 
the chief city of which is in lat. 29*87', Ion! 
4-46', W. (fe have dm the Le-w.to, ih^ 

iming in the dia. of Ynng-ting ( ^ ^ in the 
**•*•■•• west <ff the dep, flowseastwwdsthrongh 

(|P ^ ^ Y«-chow, where it flows 


into the Ttog-tlng lake. Of the ‘nine 
Keang’ enough has been already said. This 
passage certainly asdgns the place of them near 
where Ae T‘ung-t‘ing lake is. The great dif- 
ficnlty in my way against acceding to the view 
of the Sung acbolan ie that neitlier here nor 
elsewhme in the Tribute of Yu are the ‘nine 
Keang’ spoken of as a marsh or lake. 

^ this clause is at- 

toded with no Uttle difficulty. Gan-kw6 took 
“t tt-c sense of ‘ to overflow,’ and says 
that * the stream, orerflowing as it went east, 
divided into separete channels, which ail went 
north and nnited to form theP‘ang-le' 

W oo Ch‘ing, ingeniously but too violently, re- 
moved the clauoi 

read it after the text— ^ ^ ^ 

Iguthen 

a name, in the first place, for the meeting of the 
Hsu snd Keang, and in the next for the stream 
of their miited waters. These attempU at 
explanation only show the difficnity of the text. 
We must suppose that in this par. the Shoo 
takes no notice of the jnnctimi of the Han and 

the Keang; bnt the in it and the prec. par. 
have the same reference,— are to be nnderstood 
of the tarbulence of the united streams, which 
caused the formation of the P‘ang-le. This 
turbulence, however, is primarily predicated of 
the Han, and here the Keang is supposed by an 
eastward course, winding (^) to the north, to 
merge its waters at tliat point in those of the 

Gan-kw6 says ‘ V^e had the nortbera 
here we have the middle one ; that there was a 
southern one is plain ’ 

^ ^). The Han was called the nwthem 
Kwg in the last pw., afier its junctitm with 
the gn'eat stream. Here the great stream after 

waters which formed it tried to disebaree 
tliemselves, iscaUed the middle Keang. 

tlm portion^ those waters which did enter 

southern part of the river. Still as the Shoo 
raakre no mention of a southern Keang, wen^ 
not trouble ourselves with it. ^ We set 
^ flowing to Se 

^ I TOnclttdTthat the 

uim neang of YangHshow fFart L. » 40 ^ tiMVA 
nothing to do with &e Yan^-tsre.^ 

reMrl.H/r Tu*™* What is most 

account of this river is tliat 
It IS desenbod as first on the north rf the H^ 
then crOMiug that powerful st^ end^ 
appearing on the south of it The fornwr Mrt 
It « called bv WooChfing ‘the nSrTrsft 
* *"® ““thern.’ Tlie name of the Tre 
Oo the south H 

tJic *’^**** ancient course of 

we stream must have been much the same oa 

ll*at of the present Seaoa Ts^ng (yju ^ 
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Yung marsh. Eastward, it issued forth on the north of Taou-k‘ew, 
and flowed further east to the marsh of Ko. North-east from this 
it united with the Wan, and after flowing north went eastwards on 
to the sea. 

11 He survep^ed the Hwae from the hill <?/ T‘ung-pih. Flowing east, 
it united with the Sze and the E ; and with an eastward course still 
entered the sea. 

12 He.surveyed the Wei from Neaou urh-tung-heue. Flowdng east- 
wards it met with the Fung, and eastwards again with the King. 
Farther east still, it passed the Tseib and the Tseu: and entered the 
Ho. 

13 He surveyed the Lo from Heung-urh. Flowing to the north-east, 
it united wdth the Keen and the Ch‘een ; eastwai*ds still, it united 
with the E ; and then on the north-east entered the Ho. 


— the Staustical Acconnt M 78 of the Tse- 
water, under the dep. of Hwae-klng in Ho- 
nan : — ' It haa another name, that of the Yen- 
water. It rises in the hill of Waag-uh, in the 
west of the dis. of Tse-jruen, and flowing east 
along the north of the district, it passes with a 
south-east course throitgh the north of the 
district of MAng, and on to the Ho.’ There is 
another stream, — ‘ the Wide Tse ’ ( ^ — 

in the same department, having a longer course 
very much parsUel to this, and more to the 
eMt, which some would rather identify with the 
river of the text. It is not worth tlie time and 
apaoe to enter into the discussions of the critics 
on the subject. For some time after leaving its 


source the stream was called the Yen, hut 
ere long it was known as the Tse, and soon lost 
in the Ho. ^ here Gan-kw 6 

says; — ‘ The Tse having entered the Ho flows 
along with it ten /e and more, and then shooting 
across to its south bank, flows along with it 
again for several &, and issues' out, as the 
marsh of Yung, on the south-east of Gaon- 
ts‘ang ’ (:^ ^ > 1 ^ ^ 
a small streainake the Tse’ entering a mats of 
flut-rushing water like the Ho, and yet preserv- 
ing itself distinct, 4c., is absurd. Yung is 
the same as the marsh of Ynng-po, Part i., p. 
S 6 see the note on that par. must 

be understood as flowing out, not ftom the river 
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but from the ground. The Tatcr of the marah 
vra* moat likely derived from the Ho, finding 
its way by aoine underground communication 
to the place, but we cauaot suppose for a mo- 
ment that the water of the marsh was that of 
the Tse. flowing into the Ho from the north 
and passing through it. 

= ‘ the small hill of T’aou.’ A hill that seems 
to be composed of two parts, rising like storeys 
one above the other, is called UM fy- (jfi Rv 

Tile name remains in the district ot Ting-t‘aon 
; lat. SS'll', N., Ion. 44', W.), dep. of 
Yeu-chow, the hill being 7 U to the sonth-a-est 
at the district city. The hill of T‘aou was 
about 600 U from the Yung marsh, and here 
again there bubbled up a spring from the ground, 
■which was strangely supposed to be the waters 
of the Tse reappearing after so long a subter- 
ranean travel. Woo CliMng says that the 
should lead us to think of a well-spring, send- 
ing np its waters to the surface from its own 
btwoni. Tliese waters flowed away to the marah 
of Ko which they aerved to augment ; — see Part 

i.. P. 57. 

waters of what we may now call the Southern 
I'se flowed through the marsh of Ko, and on 
the north-east of it ware met by those of the 
Wan-water, which is now one of the feeders 
of the Grand Canal ; — see on Part i., p. 27. 

AT •/$-«>« Tse, 
angnient^ now by the Win, flowed north as far 
as about the pres, district city of Yang-kuh 
(^r lat. SflV, N., Ion. 29', W.), and then 
pursued its way to Hie aea, very much iu the 
course of the present Seoou-ts'ing (/Jn 
the name of ‘clear,’ having taken its rise 
from tlie purity for which the waters of the 
Tse had always been famous. 

P. 11. The eour$e oj the Haae, TheHwae 
rises in the hill of T‘ung-pih (see on par. 2), Ho- 
nan prov., dep. of Nan -yang, dis. of T‘ang-pih 
(lat. 32"20‘, N„ Ion. 3'’10', W.). It met with the 
united streams of the E and the Sze (see on 
Part i., par. 30) in Kcang-soo, dep. of Hwae- 
Dgan, dia. of Ts<ing-ho (lat. SS^So', N., Ion. 
2^', G.), and from that point went on east to 
the tea. Tlie eastern portion of the Ilwse’s 
course is now very much changed. From the 
dis. of T‘ang-pili, dep. Nan-yang, it flows east 
and north through the small dep. of Kwang, 
where it receives the Joo (J^ 7rom 

the dis. of Koo-<fli‘e (^ lat. 82"I8', N, 
loo. 51', W.). it passes intoNgan-hwny. Enter- 
ing this pror. in tlie dep. of Ting-cbow 

m it traverses it, flowing neatly due east, 
•ad coUecUng msny waters, to the small dep. 


of Sze Ut. 36"8, Ion. r52', E.) 

when it passes throngh the lake of the ‘Great 
marsh’ (^ ^ ^), which may he said 
to be formed by it, into Kenng-soo, and frmn 
■which lake on tiie north-east it discharges 
itself again into the Yellow River, in the dis. of 
Ts‘ing-ho, dept. Hwae-ngan. Tlienceforth its 
course is lost in that of the Ho. At the same 
point the Grand Canal also issues from the Ho, 
so that we may say there ia a connection be- 
tween the Hwae and the Yang-tsze, which we 
sa^w, Fart i., p. 45, began to be established in 
the Chow dynasty. On the northern side of 
the Ho, the canal now receives the waters of 
the £ and the Sze, which used to flow into the 
Hwae. In the meuUon o{ both the £ and 

the Sze, after their waters had been blended 
togethw, Woo Cii'ing flnds a case analogous to 
that of the Han’s retaining its individuality 
after joining the Keang, as in p. 8. The streams, 
he says, were of about equal size, and therefore 
the name of each must be preserved. The 
whole course of the Hwae from T'ung-pih to 
the sea is about 1,800 le. 

P. 12. The cotirte of the Wei. See on Part 
i., pp. 73-75. The river rises in the hill of 
Neaou-8hoo-t‘ung-hen8, in the west of the dis- 
trict of Wei-ynen (^^ Lan-chow, 

Kan-suh. In par. 3. and Part i., p. 76, the moun- 
tain is called Neaou-shoo, but here we have 
its full name, meaning ‘Bird and Bat in the 
Same Hole.’ 6un-kw5, ■with his fondness for 
the marvellous, says that ‘a bird and a rat lived 
in the same holes on this mountiuD, and paired 
together as male and female.’ The Urh-ya had 
said that ‘a bird called Too (j^^), and a rat, 
called Tuh (|^), lived here blether in the 
same hole.’ This is conceivable; the addition 
of their pairing is of course absurd. From 
Lan-chow dep. tlie river floivs into that of 
Kung-ch'ang, and thence to the small dep. of 

Ts'in (^^ it passes into 

Shen-se, the whole of which it traverses till it 
meets the Ho at tlie termination of its south- 
ward flow, 'J’he whole length of its coarse is 
now under 1,600 k, whereas in the Han dynasty 
it was given as nearly 1,900. It may have 
altered its coarse in some parts, 

P . 13, The course of the lA. See on Part i., 
v,“-, , — aee on par. 2. The Henng- 

nrh hill there mentioned is, no doubt, that of 
the text, from which Yu began his survey of 
the IiO ; but the sources of the stream are more 
distant, in the small dep. of Shang, in Shen-sei 
as stated on Part i„ p. 65, There is also a 
Heung-nrh hill there, distinguished from this by 
the prefix of ‘Western.’ According to the 
Geography of the Han dynasty, the coarse (rf 
the La was altogether 1,970 U. 
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14 III. Thus, throughout the nine provinces a similar order was 
effected : — the grounds along the waters were everywhere made 
habitable ; the hills were cleared of their superfluous wood and 
sacrificed to ; the sources of the streams were cleared ; the marshes 
were well banked ; access to the capital was secured for all within 
the four seas. 

15 A great order was efiected in the six magazines of material wealth; 
the different parts of the country were subjected to an exact com- 
parison, so that contribution of revenue could be carefully adjusted 
accordinor to their resources. The fields were all classified with re- 

O 

ference to the three characters of the soil ; and the revenues for the 
Middle region were established. 


Ch. in. Pp. 14, 15. A stncKjotT op the | 

LABOCKS O* Yr THUS FAR DESCRIBED. 14. | 

^ 1^’ — **’** •* “ sHHimary of 

the whole par. ; the other clauses $rire the par- 
ticulara of the general order which was establish- 
ed. The phrase occurred before, where 

after 6an-kw5, I explained fit by J^, Its 
frequent synonym ; — see Part i., p. 76. K‘ang 
seems to take the character in the same way 
here, his comment on the clause being — 

‘ the particulars in whitdi they 
were made to agree are given below.’ This is 
forced, however. The diet, gives as some- 
times merely ‘ a helping word’ 
an expletive, and quotes from the She King. 
Part III., Bk. I., Ode x., stt. 4,5, 

which is much akin to the text. We may 
consider the therefore as simply supplying 
the place of the copula. The nine Chow are 
of course the nine provinces described in Part i. 

m and were originally interchangeable ; 
and the Urh-ya defines as ‘inhabitable 
grornid in the midst of water,’ pj? 

Jl^ Now all tlie habitable ground the 

ancient Chinese knew was conceived of as snr- 
roonded by water, and hence it was called a 

^ or continent, and the subdivision was again 


made of the nine Cliow, embracing the empire 
proper ; — see Hoo Wei in he. mmwt 

— 1^, see Can. of Yaou, p. 7. But we 
must seek for a difif’erent meaning here. That 
which I have adopted is after Le Seun 

Mh ft ^ ::^C ^ 

Under Yen-chow we are told. Part i., p. 16, that 
the people could come down from the heights 
and dwell on the low groniid, and under Yung- 
chow (p. 78), that the country about San-wei 
was m^e habitable ; the text says that through- 
out the nine provinces all the low ground near 
the streams that bad formerly been inhabited 

was recovered from the waters mm-m 

is better than to take it, 

with Ts'ae and the Daily Explanation, a8=j/l^ 

mzm- AUjfija?-AU4 

; — see the Introduction to 
Ch. I. WangTs'eaou ( J says: — 

and describing the beginning and end of 
the work on the hills, embrace all the operations 
on them. The catting down the wood was the 
first step in the regulation of the waters ; the 
sacrificing was the announcement of the com- 
pleted work.’ On see on Part i., pp. 66,76. 

.2 111 >■«««?■'■!>• ‘had their 
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1 6 IV. He conferred lands and surnames. He said, “ Let me go 

17 before the empire with reverent attention to my virtue, that none 
may act contrary to my conduct.” 

18 Five hundred le constituted the imperial domain. From the first 


sources cleared,’ is a somewlint difBcult expres- 
sion. Ying-tfl says it moans that from the 
source of the rivers to their mouth, Yu cicaied 
all their channel, so that they had no obstmc' 
tion in their course. This is, no doubt, intend- 
ed, but the question is as to how it is said by the 
characters employed. Hoo Wei approves a re- 
mark by one of the critics Kin 
when it is said here that the sonrees of the 
rivers were cleared, and not their courses, we 
iiiost understand by the text the work described 
by Yn himself — ‘ I deepened the channels, and 
canals, and conveyerl them to the streams.’ . In 
this way there were no pools of water about the 
country to lead to the obstruction of rivers. 
The remark is well enough, but it leaves the 
difficulty of the language untouched. We may 
conclude that if the sources were cleared, the 
courses would also be attended to; — this is 
probably the ground of Ying-U’s observation. 

iimwi 0C--X n ““ 

taken in analogy with Alll and %}\\ . a8 
It does happen, indeed, 
that we can make out nine marshes mentioned 
in the first Part, — ^Luy-hea in Yen-chow; Ta-yay 
in Ts’eu-chow ; P‘ang-ie and the Shaking marsh 
in Yang-chow ; Yun-innng in King-chow (sup- 
posing only one marsh intended in p. 60) ; Yung- 
po, the marsh of Ko,and MSng-clioo in Yu-chow; 
and Choo-yay in Ynng-chow. Notwithstanding 

this coincidence, we must deal with as 

with Ain- K-if- ‘a bank or dyke,’ 
used here as a verb. It is synonymous with 
in the general signification, but the terms 
are differently applied, |i^ denoting the high 
banka on both sides of a river to confine the 
waters to their diannel ; the embankment 
tnrronnding a marsh, with sluices to admit 
water, and others to let it ont. 

interpretations have been pro- 
posed M this danse. There is that given in the 

Pfr * **** within the four 

seas all met in a similar way,— each had its 
place to which it came.’ The other, which I 


have followed in the translation, is that proposed 
by Gan-kwu. Lin Che-k‘e explains it by a 
reference to the conclusion of each chapter 
on the provinces, which sets forth an account 
of the route of conveyance to the capital. A 
commentator Cliang observes: — ‘When 

the calamity of the inundation was removed, 
not only could the people of the nine provinces 
without obumetion, but the barbarous tribes, 
east, west, north, and south, could likewise all 
assemble in the capital. We are sent back 
to the discussions about the meaning of the 
phrase, ‘the four Seas;' — see on the Canon of 
Shun, p. 13. In this place we miut take, I 
think, the general indefinite signification of the 
phrase. |^, — see on Ana. XI., xrv,, 6. 

P. 13. This is a sort of summary of the 
portions of Part i., on the soil, fields, revenue, 
and tribute of the different provinces. 

^^,—836 on ‘The Counsels of Yth’pp. 7,8. 

seems most natural to take here in the sense 

. belonging to it in the first Part,— as meaning 
j the soil, and , the soil everywhere, with 

■ the diflTerent cl’imacters attaching to it. It will 
also cover ‘the fields,’ the account of which 
always follows it; — to tliis we are led by the 

whit;h follows in the next claose, m 
indicates the care and diligence with which 
Yu proceeded, according to the force that we 
have seen attaches throoghout this Book to 

JS’ preceding occasiotu 

some perplexity. I have endeavoured to give 
what I consider is the meaning. ^|J 

S ^ ^ 

signifying ‘according to,’ ‘taking as a 

law;’ — . ‘the three soils,’ the three 

grades of quality as ‘hipest, middle, and 
lowest,’ every grade having also, as we have 
•een, a threefold subdivision. ‘the 

middle region,’ is held by Hoo Wei to denote 
the territory in the three flrat of the domains 
spoken of in the next chapter. 
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Ch. rv. Pp, 16 — ^22. AKoraEK tebbitobiai. 

AHD POUTtCAI. DITISIOir OB THE COUBTBT. The 
division of the empire into nine provinces was 
mainly regulated by the natural features of 
the countiy, — a reference to the hills and 
streams. The division here described was of 
another character and mainly political. Not a 
few difficult questions arise out of it, which I 
shall briefly touch on, after discussing exegeti- 
cally the meaning of the several paragraphs. 

P. 16. ‘ Be conferred lands 

and surnames,’ — this must be understood in 
close comiection with the paragraphs below. 
The evils occasioned by the overflow of the 
waters had been in a great measure removed ; 
the lands had everywhere been surveyed ; the 
revenues which they ought to yield had been 
fixed : — it was necessary that provision should 
now be made fmr the government of the mul- 
titudes, and the maintenance of the order which 
had been established. Yn therefore now assign- 
ed throughout the province, according to the 
plan which is subsequently detailed, different 
portions of terrifawy to those whose birtl^ or 
services, or virtue, most entitled them to the 
distinction. He was himself, indeed, only a 
minister, a smnrant, and what he did in this way 
must have been subject to the approval of Yaon, 
by whom it was necessaiy that his acts should 
be confirmed ; — we may well suppose that they 
were never disallowed. And we may suppose 
also, that in his conferring lands his first regards 
were given to the officers who had rendered him 
the moat effectual assistance in his arduous 
labours. 


This assignment of lands was like the action 
of a conqueror who dispossesses the original 
possessors of the kingdom which he has subdued, 
and portions it out among hb followers. And 
there was probably an element of this nature in 
the action of Yu. The tribes of Sau-ineaoi^ for 
instance, were doubtless put under some minister 
of Yaon. But the strifes of the founders oi the 
Chinese empire with the earlier occupants of 
the country are barely intimated. Yu’s subjuga- 
tion of it was mainly a reclaiming of it from 
the wildness of nature, and the disasters brought 
about by' the overflowing of its rivers. 


"lYhen it is said that Yu conferred surnames 
as well as names, we cannot but think of his era 
as that of the real origin of the Chinese empire. 
Gan-kwO’s exposition of the par. — it must be 
borne in mind that he understood Yaon and not 
YuaaUi 


is : — 'The emperor, 
establishing the virtuous, gave them surnames 
after their places of birth, meaning that such 
and such a virtuous man was bom in such a 
place, and therefore the name of that place was 
given to him as a surname to distinguish him, 
^ [this 

is a quotation from the jj^, ^ 

•nmarae, however, was given not only from the 
birth-place, but after the name of the fief con- 
ferred, from the ofllce held by the receiver or 
one <rf his ancestors, from any remarkable in- 
cident in his life, and from a variety of other 


circumstances ; — the history of surnames among 
the Chinese is just like the same history in 
other nations. Subsequent to Yu’s time, and 
especially on the changes of the early dynasties, 
we have instances of the conferring of lands 
and surnames ; but not at all on the large scale 
which the text suggests to ns as practised by 
him. 

As closely connected with this pan^raph 
and the whole of the chaptmr, we should keep 
in mind Yu’s own statement in the ‘Yih and 
Tseih,’ p. 8 : — ‘ I assisted in completing the five 
tenures, extending over 5,000 ie; in appointing 
in the provinces twelve Tutors ; and establishing, 
in the r^ons beyond, extending to the four 
seas, five presidents.’ 

P. 17. I have introduced ‘ffe taid’ before 
this paragraph, nnderstanding it to be a remark 
made by Yn, related here, amid the account 
of his achievements, to show how he himadf 
set the chief store by bis personal virtue. It 
seems out of place, indeed, bnt we cannot help 
that. Gan-kw5 rather supposes it to be describ- 
ing the thought of the empeior, and in an in- 
direct form, from the narrator, and not from tlie 
sovraeign. ^nnd 

ktve the same reference. We have seen 


how m before the founder of the TsHn dyn- 
asty, was used indifferently by the emperor and 
by Ilia ministers. Hoo Wei observes: — 

‘From ^ >|>|>| (Part i., p. 2) downwards dis- 
cribes the basiness of good government and the 
nourishment of the people ; from 
describes the business of good instruction and 
the transformation of the people. 

(par. 25) ie what I call good government ; 


-it gets the wealth of the people. ^ 

Sti shows what I call 

the go^ instruction ; — ^it gets the hearts of the 
people.’ 


Pp. 18 — 22.TheJive cbmuans. 18. Q* 

tp — I do not see how to translate ^ 

in this and the other paragraphs otherwise than 
by ‘ domain, if, indeed, that word can be called 
a translation of the Chinese character. 'The 


dictionary gives tlie and the cognate 

phrases of as a distinct 

signification of the term, without attempting tar 
d^uce it from others that are more common. 
It is often represented as meaning ‘service,’ 
such and such service being rendered 
to the emperw here, and such and service being 
rendered there. So Gan-kw6 explains 

as denoting IS ^ ^ 

emperor doing service in the entlivation of the 
fields.’ In whatever way this application of it 
arose, the character is in effect here simply a de- 
signation of territory. is defined by Ts‘ae 

as— Q, ‘fields;’ and he says: — ‘Because all 
the busiueH of this territory was to supply the 
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hundred h they brought, as revenue, the whole plant of the grain ; 
from the second, they brought the ears ; from the third, they brought 
only the straw, but had to perform other services ; from the fourth, 
they gave the grain in the husk ; and from the fifth, the grain cleaned. 

Five hundred le beyond constituted THg domain of the nobles. 
The first hundred le was occupied by the cities and lands of the 


rev enue, from the fields, therefore it is called 
Here again the dictionary is rery can- 
tious, and defines the term (from the ^J^’) 
* tite emperor’s 500 h of land.’ There is, I think a 
connection between and ; but without 
attempting to indicate what it is, I translate 
‘ the iinpcrial domain.’ The 500 /« are 
understood to extend every way, north, south, 
east, and nest, from the capital, so as to form a 
square of 1,000 /e, which may be represented 
thus: — 

500 500 


Tlie whole would contain an area of 1,000,000 
squiire /«. 

& M. ^ 

collect and bind up,’ then >=' all,’ ‘the whole.’ 
Here applied to the produce of the land it means 
* the whole plant.’ Ts’ae’s definition is very 

HU- 

venue ; ’ — not that they brought ail the produce 
to the imperial granaries, but the proportion of 
it — probably one tenth — as assessed. This was 
the rule for the first hundred k round about the 
capital. We have no mention of the payment of 
revenue in the other domains. It was, no doubt, 
on soiue arrangement analogous to that made 
for this yU. I'he princes occupying the several 
terrilonea received it, and then paid a tithe of 
their incomes to the emperor not in kind but in 
value, in other articles produced in their 
priucipslities ; — such at least is the account 
gWn by Hoo Wei. Il.’g’ 
primarily means ‘a short sickle for reaping 
grain it is then used for the grain reaped with 
it. Ts'ae says He adds, 

however, ‘ half the stalk.’ We are tf> 

understand the ear, with a small portion of the 
stalk, by which the ears could conveniently be 
bundled together. — ■ ^ 

IS denotes ‘the straw,’ the plant 


without the ears or grain. Ts'ae defines it 
which I dp not understand. 

The contribution of revenue from this portion 
of the domain was thns the least vsinable of all, 
snd therefore the inhabitants were calle<l upon to 

perform otlier service, which is denoted by 
Ta‘ae would extend this to the first and second 
hundred /e as well, and some would extend it to 
all the otlier fonr. But this is quite arbitrary. 
The service must be confined to the third 
hundred le. Wliat it was we cannot well say, 
but Kin Keih-p‘oo i ingeniously 

conjectures that it was specially the conveyance 
of their revenue for the inhabiUnts of the 4th 
and 3th hnndred U beyond. He finds in this an 
explanation for the omission of in the ac- 
couQt of their revenues ; lie sees also the imperial 
grace in the arrangement : — those at a moderate 
distonce froni the capital paid a small contri- 
bution of revenue, and made up for it by 
their personal service, wliile those farther off, 
paying a larger contribution, were spared the 
labour of conveying it. We can see gene- 

rally that the contributions from the different 
hundreds were arran^l with reference to their 
distance from the capital and trouble of convey- 
an^ 

sometimes used indifferently, 
with the general signification of or ‘grain.’ 
TiV hen a distinction is made between them as 
h^^ their meaning is as in the translation 

[Hoo Wei 

tak^ the opportuiiitj to touch here on the 
ourdensome system of transporting the revenue 

in kind ( which has prevailed 
in China since the time of the Han dynasty. It 
was a consequence of the change from the feudal 
systenj to a centralized government,— an evil 
in i^lfy but less than other evils. In times of 
weakncM and confusion like the present it must 
he found very burdensome. 3 

® domain containing the 

principalities of tlie nobles.’ By ^ we must 
understand all the nobles of the five ranks, 
(see Mencius, Bk. V. Pt. U., ii.) j nor are we to 
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high ministers and great officers ; the second, by the principalities 
of the Nan ; the other three hundred were occupied by the various 
princes. 

20 Five hundred le still beyond formed the peace-securing domain. 
In the first three hundred le they cultivated the lessons of learning 
and moral duties; in the other three hundred they showed the 
energies of war and defence. 


inppose that they occapied only thia domain ; 
— the next waa occapied by them as well. 
Ontaide the impcaial domain, thia extended 
600 U in eTeiy direction (Ta'ae). The following 
figure may be taken aa a repreaentation of it : — 


600 600 



The domain -waa thna altogether three timea 
the aize of the imperial domain, and would 
contain 3,000,000 aqnare k. 

-Ta-ae g 

waa the cities and lands allott^ to the chief 
ministera ami officers.’ Those were the nobles 
and officers in the emperor’s immediate service, 
having their offices within the imperial domain. 
Outside of it the first hundred k waa assign^ 
them for their families and support. They took 
rank in various degrees with the feudal princes. 
Under the Chow dyn^ acc. to Mencins, a chief 
minister received as much territory as a How, a 
great officer as much as a Fib, and a scholar of 
tlie first class as much as a Tsze or a Nan. 
Perhaps the 'arrangement made by Yu was 
muchtheaame. 

— _ J^"=‘the second hundred fe.’ The 
was the lowest of the five ranks of nobility, 
hut the territory assigned to it in the Chow 
dyn. was the same aa that of the Tsie C"^). 
It may have been different under Taou. The 
miuisters and officers of the emperor took 
rank, it has been said, with the feudal princes, 
hut from the territories of the Nan being called 
here we may conclude that the |^- j 


itb were not recognized as prindpaimes. 

the third hnndr^ k but ‘the rtmtmimff three 
hundred^.’ embraces the Kung, How, 

Pih, and Tsze, — ^the prmces of all the ranks 
above the Nan. It is coiijectnred that the 
smaller principalities were placed next to the 
imperial domain at once to receive and to afford 
shelter from the encroachments not unlikely to 
be attempted by the more powerful lords. 

P. 20. 5E. IS JB. .^•~***“ domain 
was likewise occupied by the princes. • Being 
more distant from the imperial seat,’ says one 
of the commentators Chang 
name was changed to that its occupants 
might know that the reason why principalities 
were established was to secure the repose of the 
royal House.’ According to this comment, I 
have translated by ‘peace-securing.’ The 
domain extended 600 k in every direction from 
that of tile nobles in the following way : — 


500 



It was thus five times the sixe of the imperial 
domain, and contained 6,000,000 square /e. 

— Q* ^ 1 ^ 1 — ‘through the first 


voi. m. 


19 
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21 Five hundred le, remoter still, constituted the dojiain of restraint. 

The first three hundred le were occupied by the tribes of the E ; the 
next two hundred by criminals undergoing the lesser banishment. 


three hundred h of this dom.tin they cultivated 


lessoni of Ic.arniu" 


»ud moral duties.’ 


* to measure,’ ‘ to calculate ; ’ — see on Canou 
of Shun, p. 2. By its use here we are to under- 
stand, it seems to me, that some selection was 
made in the lessons and instruction which were 
here piveii. In al! stages of society, especially 
in the earlier, learning and polite manners must 
he expected to flourish most in the capital and 
near it. There will be the higher seminaries 
and institutions ; in distant provinces, sclnmis of 
no great pretensions, teaching the substance of 
human duty and the more important aequire- 


ments, will lie sufficient. 


3^ — the principalities in this part of the 

empire approached the nature of military colo- 
nies on the frontiers. They bordered on the 
wild tribes : it was necessary they slmutd al- 
ways lie prepared to resist aggression. We 
iieetl not supiMisc that here they paid no attention 
to literary and moral training, or that in the 
iuncr portion of the domain they altogether 
ucglceteil the art of war; — the characteristics 
of the two parts simply were as in the text. 

!'• 21. 3l. ^ 

with as we saw it did with de- 

fining the phrase simply as the name of a 
territory, without trying to account for its being 


denominated Yaov.. In his dictionary, Hr. Med- 
hurst g^tpluins ‘ the Important Tenure^’ 

in which case we must read in the third 
tone. This view has the support of Soo Tupg- 
po : but it cannot be admitt^. In his transla- 
tion of the Shoo, Dr. Medhurst renders the 
phrase — ‘ the Restricted ’Tenure.’ This is more 
in accordance with the prevailing view. Gan- 
lcw5 says the domain 

‘ was bound and restrained by the instructions 
of learning.’ The idea of restraint seems to be 
correct ; ‘ the instructions of learning,’ as the 
instrument of that restraint, are foreign to the 

subject. Many critics assign to the idea of 
* ®”n'n'“''y,’ ‘ perfunctory.’ Thus Leu 
Tsoo-hcen in the — ‘Thi® domain was 

all occupied by wild tribes, but it was still 
near the Middle Kingdom, and an easy, sum- 
mary, jurisdiction was exercised over it;— 
it was not governed with attention to every 
particular.’ I prefer the view given in the 
transbtion, with which indeed this other is not 
inconsistent. The territory was assigned to the 
nobles; hut with reference to its indigenous 
inhabitants, titey governed them in a ‘rough 
and ready ’ way, just sufficient to keep them in 
subjection. It extended in every direction from 
the Peace-securing domain 500 k — thus ; — 
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22 Five hundred fe, the most remote, constituted the wild domain. 
Three liundred le were occupied by the tribes of the Man ; two 
hundred, by criminals undergoing the greater banishment. 


It was thus 7 times the size of the imperial 
dom.iin, and contained 7,000,000 sq uare h. 

is ncarijr a consent on the meaning of It 

is taken as » in Can. of Shun, p. 12, mean- 
ing ‘ to banish and confine.’ In tlic :fe# 
^Pg^,werend-^;j?^^^^ 
^5, There the opposi- 


tion of and ; 


fixe; the meaning of the 


term. A note, however, says that the, first 
is to be read thS, and we find the explanation of 
this in the cliaracter’s being given in the m 
"^jr as with the meaning of ‘ to scatter.' 
This must have been afterwards mistaken for 
[Here periiaps we liave also the explana- 
tion of how the 1^, of the Can. of 

Shun, he. cit., appears in Mencius, Bk. V. Pt. i 


I., iii. 2, as^^ By then in 

the text we mast understand banislicd criminals; 
and in contrast with the of the next par., 
tliat their banishment was of a lighter character, 
and not to the greatest distance. 

The first three hundred le were occupied by 
wild tribes which had not yet been merged in 
the conquering race, nor driven by it from their 
original seats, llic attempts to explain as an 

a(ljcetive = ^ or = may be seen in ^ 

"liB' pertinently com- 

p.ares with the text the language of Mencius, 
Bk. IV, Bt. II., L 

^•22. 51 ^ M 

eome to the last of the domains. It was called 
the 3SE® with reference, we may suppose, to 
the rude character of the inhabitants, and the 
wildness of the country. It extended 500 te in 
every direction, beyond the fourth domain— 
thus : — 
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It wa» thus nine time* the si*e of the imperiftl 
domHio, mid contained !>,000,0<)0 square le. 

= S' ^ s a 

corresponds to the of the prec. par. The 
Man were considered still more rude and bar- 
barous than the E. Properly speaking, was 
the name of the wild tribes on the south ; 0^, 
that of those on the east ; tliat of those on 
the west ; and 3^, that of those on tlie north. 

, however, is used as a designation for 
all the wild tribes, and also Similarly 

we find the single terms and employed. 

is used as in Can. of Shun, p 12. It 
must denote a more distant banishment than 
in the last par. It is not meant that 
rriminals occupied the whole territory, but they 
had their position assigned to them here among 
tiie Man. 

[The five FnJi constituted what we may call 
the China Proper of Yu’s time. Beyond them 
there was still an outlying territory, over 
which the ancient ein(>erurs claimed authority, 
and where Yu went on to make political arrange- 
ments. ‘ I assisted,’ he says in the Yih and 
Tscih, p. 8, ‘in completing the five domains, 
extending over 5,IX)0 k; in appointing in the 
provinces twelve Tutors ; and in establishing in 
the regions beyond, extending to the four seas, 
five presidents.’ The nine Chow and the five 
Fuh covered the same territory, the former 
being its natnrul divisions, the latter its artificial 
and political ones. A subdivision of the five 
Puh is in.sisted on by many, by which thf three 
inner domains constituted the Middle Kingdom,' 
and the two outer the territory of tlie ‘Pour AV 
Un tills it is not necessary to dwell. With re- 
gard tu tiic five Fuh, certain questions present 
themselves tu the mind. 

First, the fire domains of Yu formed a square 
of 5,000 /«. If the le were of tlie same length 
as that of the present day, Yu’s China must 
have extended rather more than 1,700 miles 
from north to south, and from east to west, 
and contained an area of nearly 3,000, 0<X) 
square miles. 'File largest area which can 
pmsibly be assigned to the ‘Eighteen Pro- 
vinces ’ of the present day does not come up 
to 2.000,000 sq. m. ; — see Williams’ ‘Middle 
Kingdom,’ Vol. I., p. 7. It is not possible that 
the le of Yu coniii hsre been equal to the le 
now ; but scholars have not been able to deter- 
mine its measurement. Koo Yen-woo 

in the beginning of the present dynasty, 
contended that the ancient le was only 3I-r>uths 
of the modern one, but his views do not seem tu 
have oblaiiied general ncceptancw. If they 
cauhl be established, Yu’s five Fuh would have 
been rather more than 1,100 miles in each way, 
which we might ailmit, so far as the question 
of extent is concerned. 

But second, the fire Full of Yu surround 
the iiiiperiiU domain, which is represented as 
a square of l,O0i| le exactly in the centre 
of them (see in ‘Le Chou King,' p. 333, a 


strange parallel attempted to be drawn by 
Ge Guigues between this arrangement and the 
division of the Holy Land deseribed in the last 
chapters of Ezekiel). Now the imperial scat 
of Yaou was in K‘e-chow, the most nortliern of 
the provinces. His capital was in F-ing-yang, 
the luiiue of which remains in the dep. P-ing- 
yang, in Shan-sc, lat. 3fi"6', N., Ion. 4'’35', W. 
It could not, therefore, have been in tiie centre 
of the domains. Tliis difficulty is clearly seen 
by. Chinese critics. Ts‘ae Ch'iu observes: — 
‘ Though we extend the northern terriloiy of 
K‘e-cliow to Yun-chung ; we are to 

look in the ‘ Six T‘iiig of the city of Kwei-hwa’ 
in the extreme north of Slian-se for tliis. The 
city of Y un-ciiung is now the city of T‘oh-kih- 
t‘oh [:^ ^ ^]). to Cho ; ? dls. of ^ 

dep. of Shun-t‘een), and to Yih 
small dep. of Yih Chow), I am afraid we shall 
not have 2,500 k. Even if we hare Uiero, they 
will consist of a sandy desert without vegetation. 
Oil the other hand, in the east and south, whence 
the greatest revenue now comes, we must put 
down the doitiaui of Restraint, and tiie Wild 
domain. The account of the domains does not 
seem tuhaniiuiiizc with the nature of the country, 
laxiked .at with reference to tins, it is nnintel- 
ligblc. 1 m.ay observe, however, that territories 
liave been very different in ancient and modem 
times, ill regard to tlieir prosperity and the re- 
verse. 'Tlie country on the north of K‘e-chow 
may not have been tlie wild and desert tract 
which we find there in subsequent times ; while 
the regions of Fuh-k^n and CliS-kcang, which 
were llien jungly fens, occupied by barbarous 
tribes, have now become rich and populous, 
territory of the highest character. Tlie char- 
acter of a region cannot bo pronounced from its 
appearance at one era.’ 'Phis elTort of Ts‘ae to 
remove the difficulty cannot be regarded as 
successful. Barrenness or fertility is one element 
in it. Even on that point wc could not admit 
Ts ac’s views, unsupported, as regards the north 
of K-c-cliow, Iw historical evidence; but the nutin 
point is tliat of geographical position. Ch‘in Sze- 
k‘ae shows how, on the arrangenientdeacribed, we 
must carry the wild domain on the east, into the 
sen ; on the west, beyond Tseih-shih ; on the north, 
1,200 le beyond Ymi-chung; while on the south 
it would not have reached mount Hang. There 
is no laying down the fire domains on the 
surface of China. I cannot regard tlicni as any- 
tliiug but an ideal mapping oat of the country. 
This much we may admit, — that Yu placed the 
smaller principalities next to the imperial, and 
the larger ones farther off, the indigenous tribes 
being more strong and numerous according as 
the distance from the capital increased. In 
name, tlie divisions probably existed, and nobles 
and wild chiefs might be said to belong to one 
Fuh and another, but there could only be a 
ruugli and general approx'uuation to the sebeme 
which Yu had in his mind. 

Third, a division of the empire into nine, <* 
more properly ten Fuh, was made under the 
Chow dynasty. It is twice given in tiie Chow 
Le, first in Bk. XXIX., where the domains ara 
called Ke (^), and again in Bk. XXXIH., 
where all but the king s Ke are called Fuh. This 
arrangement may be reineseutcd thus : — 
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It will be seen that not only are the number 
of the domains double what Yu made them, but 
that, where the same names are retained, the 
order in which they are placed is different. 
That is a matter, however, to be explained when 
we come to the ‘ Chow Le.’ ITie point to be 
remarked here is that the domains of Han 
are said to be distant from each other 500 It, 
like those of Yu, and we have the country re- 
presented as a square of 1 0,000 fa. [The spaces 
between them in the diagram are smaller than 
in the prec. diagrams, in order to get the figure 
npon the page.] How to reconcile the Shoo and 
the Bites of Chow is a question of much per- 
plexity. 

The method adopted by Ch'ing K‘ang-shiiig 
is the most remarkable. He supposes that the 
first clause in each of the paragraphs 18 — 22 
gives the Fuh as it had been In the previous 
part of Yaou’s reign, and that the other clauses, 
always describing 500 fa in diffl. portions, give 
an addition made by Yu. For instance, the 200 
fa of the Nans’ principalities and the 300 of the 
other princes’ were added by him to the second 
domain, nuking it altogether 1,000 fa in each 
direction from the first. This addition is in 


tended, he contends, by the term in the Tih 
and Tseih, p. 8. Making the nine provinces 
terminate with the Man Fuh of the Chow dy- 
nasty, 7,000 fa from the capital, he gets the 
49,000,000 square fa which I have mentioned 
in the note on that passage, as the area of the 
empire proper. The mingled violence and 
ingenuity ot this treatment of the Shoo cannot 
be contemplated without moving us to smile. 

Other methods of reconciling the twoaccounta 
have been proposed. Yu’s measurements, it is 
said, were as the bird files, tlic Chow dynasty’s 
were as men travel, up and down and winding 
about. Again, it is urged, the fa of Tu was double 
that of C%ow, and moreover, the domains of 
Chow include all the territory beyond Yu’s Fuh, 
which he describes as extending to the four 
seas. As Ts‘ae says, ‘ Tu sum the matter up, 
nothing certiun has been said about it ’ 

more we extend Yu’s 

domains, the greater difficulty we have to re- 
concile the classic with the actual face of the 
ground, — the everlasting hills, the bounding 
deserts, and the sea embracing the empire on 
the east and south.] 
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V. On the oast reaching to the sea; on the west extending to the 
moving sands ; to the utmost limits of the north and south : — his 
fame and infiiience filled up all within the four seas. Yu presented 
a dark coloured gem-stone, and announced the completion of his 
work. 


Ch. V. P. 23. Thk UKIVF.R'<VL RECnCNmOV 

CM’ S FAMK, A'ND HIS .CNN<H MEMENT 111^ 
COMPLETED WOKK. ^ T - 

(the first tone) is explained liv O.m kwo 
by A : so also the diet., with ref. to this i):is 3 ., 
I''i3 Ts'ae and most recent eoinnieii- 

t-itors explain the term by • to soah.’ As 
tlie term is licre used along with and 
the less emphatic it is made the l>etter. Gan- 
kw6'3 definition is to be preferred. 

Ife T Y.OU, 

p. 1, tea/. sec par. 5. 

=° jk' the .north’;— see on 
Can. of Yaou, par. 7. ^ The whole 

=:-the south and the north liciiig come to.’ 
The extension of Yu’.« fame in these directions 
is left plus indefinite, and no place of boundary 
is specified, because in the Hook the temiiiia- 
tioii of the nine provinces north and south is 
left undefined. 

— it does not seem appropriate to bring in 
* instructions,’ here. Yn has ap))earvd in the 
whole of tile Book as a worker and not as a 
teacher. Tlic was that given by his do- 
ings and character, and not by his works. I 
has-e ventured therefore to use 'infiocnce’ in 
U»e translation, instead of ‘ instructions.’ This 
is according to the definitions of the term 
which arc the oldest ; — see those quoted in the 
diet, from the ^ ^ and ^ ;g . Hoo Wei 
says that ‘ the four seas ’ denote the E on the 
cast, the Jung oa the west, the Man on the 
south, and Jhe Tcih on th.o north. I cannot 
think so. is to me a xag^uc 

phras^ by which the writer would exprcjcs in 
the widest admissible terms the extent of Yu’s 
fame. Compare the eulogium of the perfect 
sage in the Doctrine of the Mean, eh. xxxi. 

•s tn Can. of Yaou, p, 12. and more particular- 
ly. i., p. 52 - /X ^ 


= ‘ to present.' ‘ an anspicioiis 

gem.’ Of the ‘five tokens of gem,’ Can. of 
i Shim, p. 7, three were called see the 

I noteon that pass.oge. Thogem-tokeii wasconfer- 
, red by the emperor on the noble, — a delegation to 
) him of his dignity and .mthoritv. There seems an 
I incongruity in speaking of one, as in the text, as 
presented by the minister to the emiieror. So 
strongly has this been felt, that Sze-ma Ts'een 
i produces the passage as — 

iiaiS-tSjJt , and Gan-kw5 takes the same 
I view. The text, however, will not admit of it. 
j he is called , because, say some, the 
I colotir of water is dark, and Yu has regulated 
the waters ; because, say others, tl»e colour of 
the heavens is of a deep dark, and Yu was 
engaged on a heavenly work. These sayings 
are far-fetched; Yu found somewhere such a 
rtark-colonrod precious stone, so remarkable 
that he thought it worthy to be prcsentcii to 
the emperor The emperor was Yoou, but the 
stone would be presented in tlie first place to 
ohuD, as his vicc-gerent. 

CoNCLfDiXG Xote. The standard chrono- 
fixes the year in which Yu thus announced 
II!® ®0'''P*elion of his work as that B. C, 227B, 
the^th year of Yaou’s reigti, and the seventh 
ment " * “®®®*’**"”* “ the goveru- 

Aecording to Mencins (Book UI., Pt. I., iv. 
t;, Yu was eight years employed on the il- 
lation of the waters. There is a different 
statement in the Historica Records, Bk. 

XXVII., ^ jj ^ 

from the Books of ^ea, that Yu was engaged 
for thirteen yean 

I here wi« another tradition, that Yu’s work 
extcndwl-only over three years. Ma Yung says : 

ciVIti" for three years, and 

on whP*! I'^vinres were, brought to order, 
on which Yaou considered the work as good as 
‘'’® ‘“Iministration to Shun. 
>" t’^elve years after the 
^ulationof the waters had been taken in hand’ 

vo*;’r V ^ “‘■‘e’’. *hc 13th 

year, len-chow was also brought to order, and 
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Shun publicly accepted the administration.’ 
Ying-ta writet) to the same effect. They 
both include in tlie thirteen years the nine in 
which K’wOn laboured in vain. 

We may be sure that the work ascribed in 
this Book to Yu was not done in three or four 
years. Mencius ’ assignment of eight years is 
short enough, iloo Wei supposes that so much 


time was occupied with the labour upon the 
nine provinces, and that the conferring <ff lands, 
and arrangement of the five Jvlt occupied so 
much time mure. As to tlie exact year in 
which Yu began his labours ; wlien they ter- 
minated; and how many years the deluge of 
Yauu lasted: — these are questions which we 
cannot determine categorically. 



THE BOOKS OF HEA 


BOOK H. THE SPEECH AT KAN. 


^ 0 , o 7? T # 

1 There was a great battle in Kan. Previous to it, the emperor call- 

2 ed together the six leaders of his hosts ; and said, “ Ah ! all ye 


IxnODCCTOXT AXB COKinKTINO ITOTB. It 
iru obserred in the first note on the last Booh, 
that though ‘The Trilrate of Yn’ appear^ as 
the first the Books <iC Hea, it is descriptire 
really vX what took plaoe daring the rri^ of 
Yaou. It terminates, accord, to the receired 
chronotogr, b.c. 2276, 22 years before the acces- 
sion of Shun to the throne upon Yaon's death. 
‘TheComudsof the Great Yn' bring ns farther 
down. We have there the accession vt Yu to 
tire admimstration of the empire under Shun, 
BX. 2222, and his reduction the Meaouites, 
referred to b.c. 2220. The Shoo telis ns notlung 
of Yu’s accession to the throne, ikw the events 
of his rmgn. Shun died b.c. 2207. Ya carried 
on the government daring the years <rf mourning 
for death, and then withdrew, to allow his 

son, Shang'k'enn <fki^ an opportunity of 
ascending the throne. ’Hie pmple, however, 
would not have him to be ’ their king ; — they 
pr e f erred Yu (Mencius, Book V., Fart I., vi.), 
whose reign accordingly dates fhm b.c. 2204. 

Taoa had pven him the somame of See (lU). 
Old and worn ont with the fatigues bebad 
undergone, be died after a rein of eight years, 
short as compered with the reigns of Yaou and 
^nn. Koon-yim whom he had associated with 
him in the a&iioistrstion died the year aft^. 
Be then made Tih his prime minister, with the 
view of bis sncceding him. He £ed on a 


progress to the south, b.c. 3197, In Hwuy-k^ 
j^), in the pres. d^. of Shaon-hing ( 
in Che-keang. He was snoeeeded by Ua 
son K‘e whose reign dates from b.c. 2196, 

and to whom is attributed the speech recorded 
in this Book which is assigned to bjc. 2194, ^ 
third year of his reign. 

(^e Chinese chronologists are pleased to lay 
h down s^ and it is hardly wmth while qnar* 
relUng with the arrangement. Still it is not 
qmte accurate. Acemding to Mendns, Tih 
administered the govt, during the period of 
momning for Yn, and it Vas not till that was 
expired, that the peopie called K^to occiqiy hia 
father’s place in preferetioe to Tih. His reign 
therefore should date only from b.c. 2194; 
stenld be reckoned only m years instead of 
> uud the expedition against the prince of 
of Hoo be referred to his first year instead of 
his third.] 

That the speech at Kan was made byK^ 
rests on the antbonty of the Preface to the 
Shoo, par. 6, which ia followed by ltee>ma 
Ts'een. The Taouist (%wang-tsxe, indeed, and 
lew Heang, in his ^ Bk, VU., 

say that Yn fonj^ widi the prince of Yn ; 
and others speak of the em p er or Seang ( Jp^ 
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who are engaged in my six armieS) I have a solemn announcement 
to make to you. 

3 “ The prince of Hoo wildly wastes and despises the five elements, 
and has idly abandoned the three acknowl^ged commencements 
of the year. On this account Heaven is about to destroy him, and 
bring to an end the favour it has shown to him ; and I am rever- 
ently executing the punishment appointed by Heaven. 

4 “ If you, left-side men, do not do your work on the left, it will be 
a disregard of my orders. If you, right-side men, do not do your 


}|^)f three reigns Uter than K'e, as his 
anti^nist. The statements of Chwang-tsae 
and Lew Heang might possibly be reconciled 


with the Preface, bttt Mlh-tse, 


)i quotes (with vartations) most of tlte Book, 
attriboting it to To. There were evidently 
two tradiUons daring the Chow dynasty, after 
the time of Confacins, as to when and by whom 
the speech at Kao was made. 

Tituo* *h« Book.— ‘The Speech 
at Kan.’ — see on ‘The Counsels of the 

Great Yu’, jx 28. The or ‘ martial speeches’ 
are given by Ying-t& as the 6th of the compo- 
nent elements of tlie Shoo. This at Kan is 
the first of them that forms a distinct Book. 
We had a speech of Yu to his troops in the 
passage just referred to. was the name of 
the place where the speech was made. 

CoKTBHTs. The emperor, about to engage 
in battle with a rebellions vassal, assembles 
hu generals and troops, and addresses them. 
First he declares obscurely the gronnds of the 
aapedition which he hod undertaken, and con- 
cludes by stimulating the soldiers to tlie display 
of courage and observance of order by pro- 
mises of reward and threats of punishment. It 
u w short tliat it is not worth while to divide 
it into chapters. 


P. I. OccossM o/ At sptech. j 

-y* , — the battle is called ‘great,’ we mlj 


suppose, because of the numbers engaged in it, 
and the obstinacy with which it was contested. 
Another reason it assigned, however, for the 
denontinadon, — that tim wickedness of the 
prince of Hoo, in compelling the emperor to 
take the Add against him, might be more 
strongly set forth. On the principle of Men- 
mns, VII, Pt. IL, ii., the emperor did not fight 


(|^), but only ‘pnnislied;’nor did he take the 
field tiU after the means which the constitution 
cX the govt, provided had proved inefiectnal. 
Such came to be the rule, when the feudal 
system had become fblly developed; — we can 
hardly seek to i^ply it regularly to the case 
of K'e at 80 early a period. is given 

by some as the name of a place in the southern 
border of the principality of Hoo; by others, as 
the name of a river ; by others again, as the 
name of a marsh ; and by others, as the name 
of a wilderness. There is an agreement, how- 
ever, as to the locality, and all the representa- 
tions might be reconciled. We have still the 
‘ Shed of Kan ’ with the water from 

the ‘ valley of Kan’ flowing past it, in the dis. 
of Hoo 34"8', N, Ion. 7"50, W.) 

dep. of Se-ngan, Shen-se. The Shed or Portico 
marks, it is said, the place of the battle. 

^1^ — we must bring from 
the next par. as the nominative to The 
whole Book is only a firagnient. This p.ir. 
must have been the proper sequence originally 
of a preceding narrative. I introduce ‘ previems 
to it’ in the translation, after Sze-ma Ts'een, 

— ‘ the six higli nobles,’ here evidently 
the leaders of the ‘six armies’ 1^' and 


composed the mlUtaiy force of 
the emperor. This is the view of all the com- 


mentators.— Ch’ing says :- ^ 

wzm We need not trouble ourselves 
to inquire farther what offices these 
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sustaineil ia tim« of peace. In the Chow dyn- 
01' army consisted of 12,500 men. 

Pp. 2, 3. T%e grounds of tie espeditio* agaittsl 
Boo. The king commeDees his speech with a 

sigh,— an Alt ! (t^X — because of the gravity of 
the matter ; — so, Ts'ae. — 

Chlng observes tliat the cliange of style from 
*o ^ indicates that tiie king 
was addressing not tiie generals only, but the 
inferior officers and common soldiers as well. 
Uf coarse he could not be heunl by such a mul- 
titude, but his speech would be circalated 
througiiout the host. Gan kwd says : — 

0 1 have translnted 

acconlingly. 3. ^ the liolder 

>.t, Lt^ the prince invested witli, Hoo. Tliis 
Hoo was the* present territory of tlie district of 
Hoo in Sheii-se. The name in the text was 
changed in the Ts‘in dyiuisty to tlie present 

f . The prince of Hoo, according to Sxe-iua 
en and tlie older interpreters, was of tlie 
surname Soe, the same as tlie emperor. I hare 
read of him somewlicie as K'e’s Ji^, his 
elder brother by a sccondiu-y wife. Ts'ae does 
not seem willing to admit so much. Tlie sur- 
name is nut a point of importance. 

i tlf’ ^ j£,— these two oUnscs 

state the crime of Hoo,, but in oliscnre and 
mystical terms. Ch'iiig defines by ^ 

, ^the fovr seasons,* making the phrase ana- 
kgous with i in the ‘Yih and Tscih,’ p. 
4 ace the note there. He calls — Jp — 

JUsA^jES. ‘the correct way of 
heaven, earth, and man,’ meaning probably the 
same with Ma Y'ang, that the phrase denotes 
the commencement of the year in the 11th 
month, or midwinter, which was called the 
ll- , the comraencement ia 
1K» , and the commencement in Hie first 

month of spring, the ^ 'ip . This last was 
the beginning of the year with the Hea dyn. ; 
the Shang began it with the 71* ? "Ml the 
C3iow with the ^ j^. The text would imply, 

cm this view of it, that these difft. cocninence- 
ments had been emplc^-ed before; — see note on 
the Cancm of Shun, p. 14. If it were so, perhaps 
tlie priiuc of Hoo wanted to begin the year with 
some other month, as the fouler of the Ts‘in 
dyn. afterward adopted the month the 

10th, the first month of winter. Maou 

K-e-liiig’s view of thesubjcctisiiot unreasonable. 
He considers tliese two clauses as an obsciiic 
intiniaticm from K'C that Hoo refused to acknow- 
ledge him as the right successor of Yu. This 
is an old view. Taou had been succeeded by 1 
Shun, as the worthiest man in the empire, and ' 


Slinn had been succeeded by Yu. 'Why should 
Yu’s throne descend to his son ? This afforded 
the pretext for rebelUon. Maou Anther tries 
to show that by the language used K*e makes 
the rebellion a rrime against Heaven, and not 
merely an attempt against himself. See the 

fa foe. We can hardly 
doubt that the object of the expedition 'was to 
put down a dangerous rivaL 

is given in the as 

and defined by is not to be taken 

as= ‘ life,’ but the position of the prince of Ho<x 
as invested with that princdpality, though, in 
being deprived of that, we may presume, he 
would pay the forfeit of. his life as well ; 10“ 
‘on this account,’ as u the ‘Yih and Tseih,’ p. 
8, e> a/. 

P. 4. Sales to It oiserrod by tie troops, 

k^ 

‘ the left of the uhariot ; * the 

right of the chariot/ It appMrs that in the 
warfare of tlioae early times, chariots were 
much used in China, as in other nations in a 
siniilar or less advanced stage of civilixatioa, 
—among tl>e ancient Gaols and Britoos, for 
instance. Tlie ordinary war-chariot for the 
troops contained only three men,— an archer 
on the left, a soldier armed with javeUns and 
pike or sp^r on the rigift, and the cltarioteer 
in the centre. This contiuned down to the 
aww dynasty see the ^ ^ 

” *». Vo your work,* 

tvSs, observe tlie rules laid down for your gnid* 
Mce. So, also, ^ jf; comp. 

Moiieins, Bk. III., Pt. H, i. 4. [The pictureB 
ot those chariots are not unlike those given of 
similar war materiel on Egyptian aud Assyrian 
monuments.l. 

P . 5. T& marlial law of JPe rewards aud 

^ ^ 


”1" ‘the spirit-tablets of his ancestors which 


-t’ 


had been removed from the regular hall of 
awestral worship to the special shrine atminU 
ed for tliem see on The Doctrine «rf the 
Mean, Ch xix. So ^ ±, ‘ the tablets 
of the spirits of the laud.’ It would appear 
from this, that it was the practice of the emperors, 
wlien they went on a warlike expedition, to 
J-irry with them these two classes of tablets, 

^ut them, the spiriu eff their ancestors and the 

tutelaryspintiofthecountiyordynasty. Avnri. 

-ty of pMsages are adduced to prove the exis- 
tence of the practice in the Chow dynasty ; — ithad 
TOmc from the earlier time. 'Those tablets were to 
h e and his wmy like the ark of God in the camp 
oMhc Israelites. Martial law also was execnted 
them. And strict law it was. 

is defined 1^ 6an- 
kwd and others by ‘children.’ But it ntay 
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work on the right, it will be a disregard of my orders. If you, 
charioteers, do not observe the rules for the management of your 
5 horses, it will be a disregard of my orders. You who obey my 
orders shall be rewarded before my ancestors ; and you who dis- 
obw my orders shall be put to death before the spirits of the land ; 
and I will also put your children to death.” 


include wircB as well. The threat=:‘ I will also 
extemunate your families.’ Attempts are made 
to weaken the force of both the terms and 
, but without success. A different meaning 

of cannot be admitted here from what it 
has in the preceding clause. Kaou-yaou praised 
Shun, because with him ‘ punishments did not 
extend to the criminal’s heirs — see ‘The 
Connsds of Yu,’ p. 12. The practice of K‘e was 
▼eiy different. It may be said that the text is 
speaking only of military law ; and it must be 
replied that It was the milita^ law of a very 
cruel and barbarous state of society. 

CoRCLOiBHo KOTB. The Fcre de Mmlla, in 
his ‘HisUdre Generaie de la Chine,’ has won- 
derfully amplified ( ? andimproredlthe account 
of the battle of Kan. He saya (Vol. I., p. 126) -. 
—‘On the j^proach of the imperial army, the 

5 rince of Hoo drew up his iu order of ^ttle. 

he emperor arranged his troops in this way: 
—On the two wings he placed his chariots 
of war which earned 26 men, armed with 
arrows, pikes, and sabres, and his caraliy in 
the centre; after which he addressed 
as follows : — 

“ Bemember that you are fighting for Heaven. 
You who are on the wings, be attentive to the 
orders which will be given you ; let it be seen 
that you are well skilled with your arrows and 
your pikes. These are my ordwe ; reflect them. 
And yon cavaliers, at the first signal which 
shall be made to you, enter with courage into 
the ranks, which the.arrows will have opened,” 
&C., &c. 


The Shoo does not mention the issue of the 
battle. According to Sze-ma T8‘een, it was 
the defeat and death of the prince of Hoo 

^ 

the ‘ HUtory made Easy ’ ^ 

this account: — ‘Not succe^irg, his generals 
begged to renew the engagemenL K'e said, 
“My present failure is owing to the slenderness 
of my virtue, and becaose my instructions are 
not good.” Ott this he returned with his army 
to the capital; silmiced all his music ; sat im a 
single mat, ai^ confined himself at meals to a 
single dish. At the same time he was ^ection- 
ate to his relations, and respectful to bis elders ; 
he gave honour to tlie worthy, and office to 
the able; — ^brooding silwtiy over his affairs 
this is an unusual combination, and 
not found in the Thesaoms. Without other 
examples, we can only guess at its meaning). 
After a month, the prince of Uoo submitted 
and was put to death.’ 

All tills is plainly an imitation of the aoconnt 
of Yu’sexpeditionagainstthetribeof San-roeaon, 
Pt. H., Bk. n., pp 19, 2a It is a cininsy 
imitation of it. Why should the prince of Hoo, 
thus subnutting himself to the emperor’s virtue, 
have been put to death 7 
We may suppose that K’e was successful at 
Kan, and put down the rising rebelUim. We 
know nothing of the subsequent events of bis 
reign. He died b.c. 2188, and was succeeded 
by his son, T‘ae-k‘ang. 
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I. T‘ae-k‘ang occupied the throne like a personator of the dead. 
By idleness and dissipation he extinguished his virtue, till the black- 
haired people all began to waver in their allegiance. He, however, 
pursued his pleasure and wanderings without any restraint. He 
went out to hunt beyond the Lo, and a hundred days elapsed with* 


Titu; op tm »ook.— y. ^ ^ 

‘The Soogf the Are Sons.’ It would hare 
been more correct to name it ‘The Songs of 
the fire Brothers.’ The singers were the 
brothers of T‘a(sk‘ang, bewailing in these 
strains Us evil comae and eril late. The word 
‘Sons' is probably need with reference to the 
fact that they were with their mother at the 
time, — left to her, while he who should have 
been her chief support had got himself out> 
east both from her and his kingdom ; still there 
is not a word in the songs having special refe- 
ence to her. The Book ranks in that 
division of the Books of the Shoo, which goes 
by the name of ‘ Lutmctioos ’ Though 

the fotm be poetical, the snbjact-matter is 
derived ftom the lessons left by Yu for the 
guidance of his poatcrity. 


Contests. After three introductory para- 
graphs, relating the occasion of tlie Songs, we 
have the Songs themselves, — one ftom each 
brother. The first deplores how the emperor 
had lost the afibctions of the people ; the second 
®P6*k» of fais dissipation and extravagance; 
the third mourns his loss of the imperial seat ; 
the fourth deplores his departure from the 
principles of Yu, and i ts disastrous consequences ; 
and the fifth is a wail over their miserable 
condition, I have divided the whole into two 
chapters,— the Introduction, and the Songa. 

The OEKiUKEKESs of the Book is dUputed. 
It is sufficient to say here that a Book sobstan- 
tiaily the same sa this did form part of Confrt- 
cius ’ compilation of the doctunenta of the Shoo. 

Ch. I 1^ 1 — 3 How T‘ab<k‘amo lost his 
xDrooojf, AN0 nr what cibcohstancbb his 

BBOIHERS COMrOSBO THEIH SOSOS. L 
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2 out any sign of his return. On this, E, the prince of K‘euijg, tak- 
ing advantage of the discontent of the people, resisted his return upon 

3 the north of the Ho. The emperor’s five brotliers had attended 
their mother in following him, and w^ere waiting for him on the 
north of the L6 ; and, when they heard of E^s movement, all full of dis- 
satisfaction, they related the cautions of the great Yu in the form 
of songs. 


T‘«e-k‘ang was the eldest 
son of K‘e, and succeeded to the empire on his 
death. His reign dates from B. C. 2187. 
is defined by Gan-kwfl by z{:7 , = *to preside 
over.’ The character has that meaning ; — see 
the diet. Its proper signification, however, is 
‘a corpse,’ and it is often used for the personator 
of the dead in the funeral ceremonies of sntitinl- 
ty; — see the diet., which defines it in this 
application hy ' the image of the 

spirit.’ Ts‘ae has improved on Gan-kw5 
hy interpreting the text on this use of the 
char. — ^T‘ae-k‘ang was but a jwrsonator on the 
throne, little better than a sham sovereign. 

‘idleness,’ and is ‘plea- 
sure,’ ‘disripat ion.’ The meaning of the terms 
is akin. comp Pt. II., p. 5 — - ff- 

^ P*®" 

sages is not identical. Here ^ 

‘aU had two hearts.’ 
a ‘ pleasure.’ We find in 

Hendua, in the same sense, — e. g., Bk. U., Ft. 

— for the lid, see the Tribute of Yu, Fart 
L, p. 65, et aL ; = ‘beyond,’ ‘the 

country beyond,’ ; the is not at all needed 
for the sense, and I cannot account for its 
introduction. 2. 

was the name of a principality, referred to the 
present sub. dep. of Tih <!«?• of 

Tse-nan in Shan-tung. Its holder in the time 
of T‘ae-k‘ang was named E. There was a 
tradition in the Chow dynasty, which made him 


a descendant of the master of the archers, cen- 
turies before, in the time of the emp. Kuh 
whose office was indicated by the character, 
the name of the office having become hereditary 
as a personal name in the family. The history 
of the individual in the text is very obscure, 
and will be fonnd, so far as it can bo ascertained, 
in the concluding notes to this Book and the 
next. In the text he appears simply with- 
standing the return of T‘ae-k‘ang to bis 
capital. Medhurst translates 
by ‘ drove him beyond the Yellow river,’ but 
‘drove’ is much too strong. T‘ae-k‘ang bad 
gone beyond the Ho, we know not how far; 
and E opposed his return. His doing so can- 
not be defended, but we do not know his motives. 
He was enabled to do what he did, 

‘ because the people conld not bear,’ ie , 
couid not bear the indifierence and extrava- 
gance of Tae-k‘ang. 

^•=^, ‘to be in attendance on.’ 
The movement of the mother and brothers had 
perhaps been previous to the movement of E. 
The composition of the songs, however, could 
only have taken place after they bad heard of 
that; — th^ look on K‘e-chow, the peculiar 
patrimony of their family, as being as good as 
lost. It is most natural to suppose that while 
they were waiting for the long delayed return 
of T‘ae-k‘aDg, they heard of £‘s action against 
him. ^S»~***® dissatisfac- 

tion is to be supposed to be directed against 
T‘ae-k‘ang. See Mencius’ defence of such 
dissatisfaction with a relative. Book VI.. Ft. 
II,, iii. 
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4 II. The first said, 

“ It was the lesson of our great ancestor : — 

The people should be cherished ; 

They should not be dow’ii-trodden : 

The people are the root of a country ; 

The root firm, the country is tranquil. 

5 When I look throughout the empire, 

Of the simple men and simple women, 

Any one may surpass me. 

If I, the one man, err repeatedly ; — 

Should dissatisfaction be waited for till it appears ? 

Before it is seen, it should be guarded against. 

In my relation to the millions of the people, 

I should feel as much anxiety as if I Avere driving six horses 
with rotten reins. 


Cn. n. Pp. 4 — 9. The Songs op the bro- 

THEBS. 

Pp. 4, 6. The Jiret brothet’e aovg. — How T‘ae- 
k'aog had careleulg lost the affeetima of the 
people. 4 — • = ‘ the first of them 

— i.e, the first in order who spoke, probably the 
oldest. |jQ_, — Gan-kw8 takes 
Ts'ao makes it = 3 ^^. On whicheTer view, 
the two characters refer to Tu. 

pjl ~|\, — ^literally, ‘ the people should be 
neared, they should not be put down.’ In the 
@ passage 

quoted as K ^ ^ ^ Jl- 

it is sud that the compiler of this present Book 

plagiarized the passage from the ^ 

changing I* into T I should ratlter sup- 
pose tliat the speaker in the ^ changed 

T into ± from the frequency of that word 
in his mouth at the time. On this and the 
next clause, comp, the words of Shun to Yu, Ft. 
II, Bk. 11,1 7. — tho-^, 


according to Ts'ae, is the speaker’s designation 
of himself and his brothers. I am not sure of 
this. Possibly he is gtUl reciting the wmds of 
Yu ; or he may be speaking in the person <rf 
his brotlier the emperor. Hiis last view is 
that wliirh I prefer. — It is only in the last two 

we have the speaker’s own reflection. — • 

A H :Sfe. as g IE # qft j 

SC 1 

S on’ — ’ clansea of 

it in ^ if we 

connect the first clanse closely with the other 
two, the lesson which is taught is of a doubtful 
character. I have therefore tried to indicate 
in the translation that the clause which should 
properly complete the first one is wanting. 

A , — this passage shows plainly that 

these words are spoken in the person of the 
emperor. — ‘ the millions of the peo- 

ple,’ in opposition to ‘ the one man.’ 
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The ruler of men — 

How can he be but reverent of his duty f ” 

6 The second said, 

“ It is in the lessons : — 

When the palace is a wild of lust, 

And the country a wild for hunting; 

When wine is sweet, and music the delight ; 

When there are lofty roofs and carved walls, — 

The existence of any one of these things, 

Has never been but the prelude to ruin.” 

7 The third said, 

“ There was the prince of T‘aou and T‘ang, 

Who possessed this country of K‘e. 

Now we have fallen from his ways, 

And throAvn into confusion his rules and laws ; 

The consequence is extinction and rum.” 


^ ^ ‘wh«i the high go to the 

low, the action is called lin.’ Ming-shing 
quotes from Hwae>nan’s Ift ^ ^ 

and from Confucius iu the 

— ^passages reiy like this, but as likely to 
hare been suggested by it as to hare suggested 
it. He also contends that it was not till the 
Tsin dynasty that the emperor used sir horses 
in hu carriage. The point is by no means 
certain. On the rhymes in this song, see 
Maou K‘e-ling, on ‘The Wrongs of the Old 
Text of the Shoo,’ Bk. UI. 

F. 6. The song of the seeoad brother. — On the 
dieeifiation, tout extravaganee of T'ae-k^mg. Gan- 

kw6 defines here by ‘led astray 

and disordei^.’ Such a meaning of the term, 
howerer, is not justified by examples. Its 
proper significatiou of ‘a wild’ answers suf- 
ficiently. ^ ‘within’ and ‘ without,’ = 

‘the palace’ and ‘the country.’ 


includes In the ^ ^ ^ "f'* 

weread-iSJLifcH-^l^.^ 

= kinds of 

musical instruments ; here ‘ music ’ generally. 

Mencius might seem to have had this 
passage in Tiew, when he spoke as in VU. 
Bk. II., xxxir. 

P. 7. The long of the third brother. — How the 
imperial patrimony tone bet. 

— ‘ there was that T‘aon and T‘ang.’ No 
doubt it is Yaou wlio is here intended. He 
ascended the throne from being prince of 
T‘ang, the name of which remains in the dis. 
of T'ang, dep. of Paou-ting^ Chih-le. [Others, 
howerer, wUl hare it that the principality of 
’r'ang was in the pres, district of T'ae-yuen, 
dep. 'Pae-yuen, in Shan-se.] Before he ruled 
in T-ang, he had been priucelct, it is said, in 
'l'‘aou, referred to the dis. of ’ring-t‘aon, dep. 
Ts‘sou-chow, Shan-tnng. [Others will hare it 
that Yaou Ured first in T'ang, and then in 
T‘aou. — So uncertain are such early matters.] 
Ts'ae says that when raised to the empire, he 
made T'aoa his capital [In this case T'aou 
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The fourth said, 

“ Brightly intelligent was our ancestor, 

Sovereign of the myriad States ! 

He had canons, he had rules, 

Which he transmitted to his posterity. 

The standard Stone and the equalizing Quarter 
Were in the imperial treasuries. 

Wildly have we dropt the clue he gave us, 

Overturning our family and extinguishing our sacrifices.” 


ought to be the same as P'ing-yang.] Setting 
little store by aU these statements, we hare 
the fact that Yaou is often referred to as 

of course possessed the whole empire; but 
it was in K‘e-chow that he had his capital, and 
it was from it that T-ae-k‘ang was now kept. 
Wo therefore find it specified in this way. 

■>’ lessor regu- 
lations and the greater, properly signifies 

‘ to separate and arrange sorts of silk,’ a fine 
delicate manipulation ; is the latge rope 
of a net, to which the whole is attached. 

We find the whole of this song with two slight 
Tariations, and the addition of one line, in the 
.ft. Under the 8th year of duke Gae, 
Confucius appears quoting from the Books of 

H— 

mnifSimt: 

P.8. Thtfotwtkbrotha’tvmg. — Bow wueerthy 
o nuxtttor of YW T'oerl^oatg had btau ^ 

^ ^ij, — Gan-kwo defines by ^ 

S , * standard writings,’ or ‘ books,’ and by 

. Ts'ae, much more happily, illustrates the 
phrases by referring to the second Book of the 
Bites of Chow, where the six the eight 
and the eight ^||, are all described as in the 
Sfiecial charge of the first minister of the crown 
The teen were the general tegnla- 
thma about goronment, and its sereral depart- 
meuts of instmetiou, ceremonies, offices, punish- 


ment, and employments. The leth were the 
special rules about sacrifices, emoluments, the 
collection of revenue, 4c. Ttt’s canons and 
rules were more compendious probably than 
those of a later period ; but they would be of 
the same general nature. 

ishereexpUinedby 

and Medhurst translates — ‘He rendered uni- 
form the weights and barmonixed the measures.* 
But this is wrong. and are two 

adjectives, qualifying and which latter 
term moreover is not a measure, but the quarter 
of the Choo He gave it as his oiunion that 

the two phrases were simply the denominations 
of the weighta We may translate by 
‘current, or ‘standard,, and by ‘equali- 
zing.’ By the use of these weights tliere was 
an end of petty strifes among the people, — ^they 
were made ‘hannonioos.’ *1116 royal treasury 
contained the standard measures of capacity 
and length as well ; that we must understand : 
— BO widely and carefully had Yu provided for 
the working of the government. We find 
this passage quoted in the ^ ^ 

T’ where the g^ossarist, Wm Ch’aou ( 
flS ; of Woo, one of the ‘Three Kingdoms *)> 
would make ^^>e>*the customs,’ a meaning 
which might he adopted bnt for the f«filowing 

w. ‘overturning our ancestral 
temple,’ = causing our family to be cost out 
from the empire. 
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The fifth said, 

“ Oh ! whither shall we turn ? 

The thoughts of our breasts make us sad. 

Ail the people are hostile to us ; 

On whom can we rely ? 

Anxieties stand thick in our hearts ; 

Thick as are our faces, they are covered with blushes. 
We have not been careful of our virtue ; 

And though we repent, we cannot overtake the past.” 


P. 9. Tie sonq of the JifA brother. — A wail 
over Ae sad eonduion to which iheg were reduced, 

***“ 

am sad or, as in tlie ‘Dally Explanation, •Jtk 

thongfats of my bosom are sad.’ The in 
this and other places, I hare translated in the 
plural, the brothers in this way taking to them- 
selves the blame attaching to T‘ae-k‘sng. 

— comp. Mencius, V, Bk u 3—^^ |l|^ 

sS'tew Ming-shing contends that 
the text is plagiarized from that passage. But 
Mencius must there be quoting from histories of 
Shun current in his days ; — most probably he is 
quoting from the first ^rt of the Canon of 
Shun, which is now lost. If this be denied, we 
may say that Menmns apprcqiriated the language 
of the text, with quite as much reason as that it 
was modelled flrom him. As to the meaning of 

P^, it is very much disputed. K'ung ex- 
plains it by ‘anxioBsly, mournfully, 

thinking.’ Others again, as Ten Jd-keu, as- 
suming to mean ‘joy,’ ‘to be joyful,’ make 
the phrase = ‘ the first emotion of joy not yet 
finding vent.’ 'This meaning would be quite 
inappropriate in the text, and they say that this 
being the proper meaning of the ^rmse, its use 
here arose from misunderstanding it in Mencina, 
and shows the hand of the plagiarist. But the 
other meaning suits the passage in Mencius 


much better than this, and is not to be so 
readily sent out of court, properly denotes 

‘trees growing bushy;’ then, ‘tangled.’ m 
is 'a potter’s fnrnace;’ it is also used for 
potters’ work. The phrase in the text will 
then signify the ‘ tangled workings of the mind,’ 
appropriate to its anxious thou ghts, rather than 
its joyful emotions. — ‘ our faces 

are thick’; — this is said to show the strong 
working of their shame. 

CoNCLtmiHC Note. Neither from the Shoo 
nor from the ‘Historical Becords’ do we learn 
anything about T‘ae-k‘ang but what is contain- 
ed in the first three paragraphs of this Book ; 
and from them we cannot say in what year of 
his reira he undertook his hunting expedition 
beyond the LO, or what was the result of the 
movement of E against him. The chronoio- 
gists, however,— on what authority it is not 
necessary here to discuss, — Prefer the expedition 
to the I9th year of his reign, B.C. 2163 : and they 
say he was never able to recross the Ho. H e 

lived on for ten years in Yang-hea 
corresponding to the pres. dis. of T‘ae-k‘ang, 
dep. of ChSn-chow, in Ho-nan. His name is 
there perpetuated. Some writers say that R 
built a city for him there, and allowed him to 
occupy it as his capital, and to continue nomi- 
nally to be emperor. Whatever hand E had in 
it, chronology recognizes T‘ae-k‘angas emperor 
till his death, b.c. 2159 ; and the reign of bis 
brother Chong-k‘ang, with whom we have to 
do in die next Book, dates from the year follow- 
ing, B.C. 2158. 
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I. When CIiung-k‘ang commenced his reign over all within the 
four seas, the prince of Yin was commissioned to take charge of the 
imperial armies. At this time He and Ho had neglected the duties 
of their office, and were sunk in wine in theiv jjj’ivate cities, and the 
prince of Yin received the imperial charge to go and punish them. 


Name or TOE Book.— ‘ThePunitive 
Expedition of Yin.’ is tlie name of a State ; 
— where it was sitaate<l I have not t»ecn able to 
ascertain. Tlie in par. 1 makes it 

clear that we must take the first character as 
the name of a principality. K’ang-shing makes 
it, in his comment on the 8th par. of tlie Preface, 
the name of a minister, which would seem to be 
a gross blander. It can be accounted for, how- 
ever. 'ITie Book is one of those whose genuine- 
ness is controverteil. K’ang-shingtiad notseenit. 
To guide him in determining the meaning of 
he had only the expression in the Preface, 
and its occurrence in Pt. V^ Bk. YXYI^ p. 14. 
His error is quite excusable. ‘ punitive 

expedition,’ — the meaning is laid down by Men- 
cius, VII Pt., ii., 2. The Book is right- 
ly assigned to the division of tlie Shoo, wliich 
consists of ‘ martial speeches.’ 

Contents. He and Ho, ministers of the 
Board of Astronomy, bad grossly neglected their 


duties, and given themselves over to licentiooi 
indulgence. The emperor considers them worthy 
of death, and commissions the prince of Tin to 
desMoy them. The prince on his part assembles 
his fmew, and addresses them on the object of the 
expedi lion, setting forth the j tistice of the poniah- 
ment to be inflicted, and summoning them to 
sreond him with all their energies. I’his is all 
that appears on the surface of the Book 
whether we are to understand other ends as 
conteinplatcil in the expedition will be consider- 
ed in the notes. I have divided it into two 
chapters; the first containing only the first 
paragraph, and stating generally the grounds of 
the expedition ; the second occupying all the 
other paragraphs, which contain the speech of 
the prince of Yin. 


Ch. I. P. 1. The occasioit of the Exnoi- 

^ ^ tnean- 

iiig to the standing, as it does.here, at the 
commeuceincut of the Book. In modern style. 
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2 II. He made an announcement to his hosts saying, “ Ah ! ye, all 
my troops, there are the well counselled instructions of the sage 
founder of our dynasty^ clearly verified in their power to give stabi- 
lity and security to the State : — ‘The former kings were carefully 


for we ghoold say 

must be taken 

passively, — ‘was charged,' ‘was appointed.’ 

— ‘ to handle the six armies.’ The 
prince of Tin was raised to the office of 
^ phraseology, commander- 

in-chief of the imperial foixtes. 

1^, ‘ the six armies,’ indicated in Book II., as 
forming the military force of the emperor; — 
see on Ana., VII. x. 2. This was the first 
step of Chung-k‘ang on his accession to the 
throne, — to put his armies in the charge of the 
prince of Yin. The editors of Yung-ching’s 
Shoo give their opinion that Chung-k‘ang suc- 
ceeded his brother in Yang-hea, and that he 
was not in possession of Yu’s capital called 

Gan-yih ^)j name of which still 

remains in the dis. of Gan-yih, in the small 
dep. of K‘eae separated by the pres, 

dynasty from PSng-yang. They suppose that 
E kept him as well as T‘ae-kai^ from ail the 
country north of the Ho. This is against the 
view of Gan-kwh and Ying-tl, that £ called 
Chung-k'ang to the throne in the room of his 
brother. Lmhiug at the text, 1 cannot suppose 
that Chnng-k‘ang reigned only orer part of the 

empire. The phrases mm and 
would seem designed as a protest against such 
a view; Then he is represented as exercising 
an authority qnite independent in the appoint- 
ment of the prince of Yin, and sending him 
subsequently against He and Ho. How it was 
that_ Chung-k’ang could posses such an au- 
thority, situated as he was between his brother, 
whom E kept from the best part of the empire, 
and his son whom E cast out of the whole of it, 
— ^this is a historical difficulty which we hare not 
facts enow to enable us to solve. There is 
much speculation about it among the critics. 
The wiser course in suchacaae is to restcontented 
i^ur ignorance. 

Jtg would be 

descendants — soiu or grandsons — of the min- 
isters of Yaou ; and Ts’ae says that the dilferent 
offices sustained by them in Yaou’s time had 
now been united in one. We need not think 
so. He and Ho here may very well be the 
chiefs of the two families, as they rather seem 
to be in the Can. of Yaou, p. 3. On Ts'ae’s view. 


^ will be singular, and Gaubil has ac- 
cordingly translated ‘ lenr ville.’ As they were 
^1^ or high nobles in the employment of the 
emperor, their cities would be in the territory 
next to the imperial domain, the first hundred 
le of the Sow fuh, and prob^ly not far from each 
other. The phrase in conn, with 

the next clause, implies that they had both 
neglected their duty and abandoned their posts. 

mm — comp. in the last Book, p. 

« ME’ — not as above. Ts‘ae 

observes that when the princes of the empire 
took up their residence at court as high minis- 
ters, their style was changed from to 

Some time may have elapsed between the 
prince of Yin’s being appointed commander of 
the imperial armies and his receiving this com- 
mission to punish He and Ho ; but we naturally 
conclude that he led all his powers against 
them. And was it necessary to do this? 'ITbiey 
were not living in their own fiefs, surrounded 
by other nobles yielding a reluctant submission 
to their suzerain. This circumstance harmo- 
nizes with the view that He and Ho were in 
league with E, and that the main object intended 
by such a display of force was to overawe that 
dangerous chief, and to weaken his power by 
cutting ofifliis confederates. 

Ch. IL Pp. 2 — 7. Thb speech of the pbdick 
OP Yin. Pp. 2, 3. I'rincipUs of the State far the 
i/uidance of of^ere cmd others ; — preparatorH to 
the ietroduclion and condemnation of He and Ha. 

2. — the speech begins like that at 


Kan, Bk. U., p. 2. 

, — the Sfi here must refer to Yn, 
e’DailyExpIanation’paraphrases the passage 

^ n -f" — ^ ^ 

Ameaningia 

there also put upon it not so natural aj that 
which I give to it here. What follows are 
the counsels of Yu. The ‘ Daily Explanation ’ 
goes on to paraphrase them with a- 

H 


Lin Che-k‘e observes that gj 
he coimscls offered by a minister to his sove- 
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attentive to the warnings of Heaven, and their ministers observed 
the regular laws of their offices. All the officers, moreover, watchfully 
did their duty to assist the government, and the sovereign became 
3 entirely intelligent.’ Every year in the first month of spring, the 
herald with his wooden-tongued bell goes along the toslAs, proclaim- 
‘ Ye officers able to direct, be prepared with your admonitions, 
men en^a^ed in mechanical affairs, remonstrate on the 


reign, as in the ‘ CounseU of tlie great Yii,’ 
‘Counsels of Kaou-yoou,’ &c.; but that the 
rules laid down by a sovereign for the guidance 
of his descendants are also called by the same 
name, as in the ‘Instructions of E,’ p. 8. The 

usage of IflJ is similar. ^ gl 

the former kings,’ as spoken of by 
Yu, must refer to Shun and Yaou, and what 
others he had heard of before them. Compare 
the language of Shun in the ‘ Yih and Tseih,’ p. 

iSr A ^ !£• ‘ »ere able 

to attend sedulously to ! joined to a verb, 
often serres to emphasize its meaning. 

— wamings of Heaven, such as were supposed 
to be conveyed by eclipses, and other unusual 
heavenly plienoraeiia. this is 

understood to mean the great ministers, — 
503AE: , while the officers generally, large 
and small, are spoken of in the phrase ^ 
below. The after ^ , however, is peculiar ; 
hnt it most merge in the E EA cor- 
responds to Hie :5ti before; we cannot 
render it ‘ ministers and people.’ ^ ^ is 
the redoubled a^ective, expressing the meaning 
intensely. 3. Not only was this general 
principle laid down in the counsels of Yu, that 
the ministers and officers sliould all be earnestly 
assisting to the sovereign, but there was also a 
special institution to call forth the experience 
of all classes for the same object. 1 is 

deBned by Oan-kwO and in the dicU^jy by 

‘the officer who proclaims the 

orders.’ Ying-tA tries to deduce the meaning 
from one of the significations of in wliich 

it— coUect.’ This officer collected 


the people, and gave them their orders, and 
hence was derived his name.’ We may trans- 
late the phrase by ‘herald.’ yjij 

— see Ana. III. xxiv. The wooden-tongued 
hell was used for civil, peaceful objects ; in war 
a metal-tongned bell was used. 

— ‘ all along the roads.’ What 
follows-']^ lig 

’ ~7 ^ ~7 ^ i — “ to be understood 
as the language of the herald’s proclamation. 
So It IB taken in the ‘ Daily Explanation.’ This 
view is established likewise by the account of a 
similar practice in the Chow dynasty ; — see the 
Chow Le, Bk. lU. yj., par. 

^ gill ^ Jl’ tfil ^ 

mid gig are not two classes, but one. 
They are called as having office, and gjg 
as supposed to be men of principle and know- 
ledge, fitted to instruct. So, Ts’ae ^ ^ 

"o • Jlii ‘»co«“- 

pass, then used 8s=>j^, ‘to cturrect,’ the nse 
of a compass being necessaiy to make correct 
circles. 'There is a difficulty with 

naturally interpret ;;|g ^ ‘to correct one 
another; but this would give no pertinent 
meaning. How would the officers’ not correct- 
ing one another bear on the guilt of He and 
Ho in not admo^hing their sovereign ? 'The 
object of the mnst be defects in the empe- 
ror’s conduct or government. The paraphrase 
in the ‘ Daily filxplanation ’ brings out this very 

« si il a 11 
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subject of your business ! If any of yon disrespectfully neglect this 
requirement, the country has regular punishments for you.’ 

“Now here are He and Ho. They have entirely subverted their 
virtue, and are sunk and lost in wine. They have violated the 
duties of their office, and left their posts. They have been the first 
to allow the regulations of heaven to get into disorder, putting far 
from them their proper business. On the first day of the last month 
of autumn, the sun and moon did not meet harmoniously in Fang. 
The blind musicians beat their drums ; the inferior officers and com- 
mon people bustled and ran about. He and Ho, however, as if they 


0^03® IE. ‘ all je offioen, bang men of 
principle, if yoa see that there are defects in the 
Tiitae or gorernment the court, speak ont 
directly that yon may correct them.’ This 
meaning of does not first oocnr to the reader, 
bnt it is admissiUe ; — the emperor is the other 


party opposite to whom the officers a re to 
suppose themselres placed. xUS 
, — here ire go beloir the official 
elm ; even mechanics nii^t see extraragancs in 
the expenditure of the court on articles of their 
departmoits, which they were bound to find 
some way ct remonstrating about, — so earnest 
was Yu, and such precsuitions had he taken, 
that the emnx of the sorereign should be 
brought to his notice. 

[Both Ganbil and Medhurst err egregionsly 
in tnualating these last two clauses. De Mail- 
la hits the meaning of the former, but loses 
entirely that of the segond. Grosier, in a note 
to De^Mailla’s reraion, seems to approve that of 
Gantnl.] 

Wefind frmn to quoted as 

from the ‘Books of Hea’ in the "j^ 

on this use of see Mencius, IV., Pfc, I., I, 


P. 4. TKt erints of Ht aad Ho ; and IhtptnMh- 
•dd Auto them. 

, — comp. 


1^ e*phuns with 


ref. to this passage, by ' to .leave.’ It is 
better, however, to take it in the sense of ‘ to 
disobey,* ‘ to violate.’ k ‘ the duties of 
oflloe*; <=3 ‘the place,’ ‘the post’ 

‘the first;’ II,, 
' to throw into confusion ;’ -the hea- 

venly regulators.’ See Part V., Bk. IV., p. 8, 
where those regulators are said to be five, — 
the seasons of the year, the sun, the moon, the 
stars, and the calculations of the cal end a r . 
Tlie phrase in the text is to be taken genendly ; 
— ^He and Ho had neglected the contemplation 
of the Heavens, and attention to the* calendar, 
so potting far ftum them' their pn^er business’ 

n 

here is a specific and fiagrant inatanoe of the 
neglect of duty by those astronomers. On the 
first day of the last mtmth of antnmn it had 
happened that ^ ^ ^ The 

year when this took place is not mentioned, 
but we cannot do other than suppose that it 
was the same year in whidi the speedi was 
made, or the one immedistdy befote it. 
prince of Yin could not have spoken as he did, 
if a second autumn had intervened between 
the phenomenal and the date of Us speech. 

on the Can. of Yaon, par. 8, 
where we saw that this was the central crastd- 
lation of the larger group of constellations in 
the eastern quarts, c^ed the 'Axnre Dragon.’ 
It begins with the star of Scorpio and ends 
with s, and extends over a space of less than 
SJ” (see Oaubil’s Shoo -king, pp. 68, 69, and 
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were mere personators of the dead in their offices, heard nothing 
and knew nothing; — so stupidly went they astray /rom their duty in 
the matter of the heavenly appearances, and rendering themselves 
liable to the death appointed by the former kings. The statutes of 
government say, ‘ When they anticipate the time, let them be put to 
death without mercy; when they are behind the time, let them be 
put to death without mercy.’ 


J. B. Biot’s ‘ Etudes sur 1’ Astronomie Indienne 
et Chinoise,’ p. 375). The clause 

has always been understood as de- 
scribing the fact of an eclipse of the sun, on 
the day and month indicated, in that portion 
of the hcarens ; and there can be no doubt the 
interpretation is correct. Down to the present 
day ceremonies substantially the same as those 
which the prince of Yin goes on to describe 


referred to, pp. 357—360. 

‘ the blind ’ we must undented the muaiciana 
who were employed in antiqnity becauae oS 
their blindness, their loss of the sense of sight 
being supposed to sharpen tliat of hearing. 

‘to strike.’ is explained 

by Ts'ae— p, ‘small officers;’ according 


are obserred on the occurrence of such a phe- to K‘ang-shing, they were tmfioyet under the 
nomenon.^ie pa^ is quoted moreorer in Minister of Works. By k «» to* 

+ ^ tendedwhatMencius.V.,Pt.n7iL,6.«n.J» 

to B.C. o24, and this explanation giren of it. — ^ 

'There can be no doubt therefore as to the B ;gp W ‘ such of the common peo^ 

meaning. As to the characters thcmselres, v ..u . mt » 

MedhSt translates thera.-‘ There was a con- " employed about the goremmeat offices ; 


to B.C. S24, and this explanation giren of it. — 


junction of the sun and moon without being — e®* *"* o' 
fully combiued, in the constellation of Fang these people ra 
and Gaubil has ; — * Le soleil et la lune on con- galloped about 1 
junction n’ont pas etd d'accord dans Fang.’ 

GaubiTs rersion is a literal translation from pa*s»go of the 
tlie interpretation of Ts’oe TsHn, who bases it quoted. We are 


— see the note on that psusage. Of what 
these people ran, and the smaller officers 
galloped about for, we get an idea Crum the 
passage of the ^ -A where this text is 
quoted. We are there t^ that when an eclipse 


on tlie fact that in the Books of Han instead happened, the emperor fasted, and had the 

of we hare ft, and says that the two the altar of the spirits of 

■Mi the land, while the princes of States presented 

charseters may be interchanged, adding : — Q offerings before that altar and bad the drums 

ft- 

former has the established significations of ^ f » this point th« enstom of Hes, 

, , y*"* »hK:n the present usage agrees, differed 

[tins is Gan-kwfi’s explanation « foe ], and from that of Cfiiow.] Again, in the Chow !«, 

which gire the ideas ef ‘ harmonious, regular (near the endX we read «rf the 

S t.. IK. ^ . 1 ,- aTTows Used to delirer the sun, and 

union. ^ must te the conpinction of the those used to delirer the moon On an eclipse 


ton and moon for the month in question ; — see of tlie snn, they shot their arrows into Gie sky 
the Canon of Taou, par. 8. *y»y the iiyurions moon, and vke 

^ mSv vert^ See the long note of K’nng Ying-ti 

BK, fH" K jp, — these were on the passage, where iminense lore is brought 

customs obserred 'em occanon of sn eclipse ; illustration. f^iile the 

. .1 . w . ^ ^ pDBooineiioii WM occuioniiMr so mucli CTcijg* 

similar practices were obcerred under the ment. He and Ho were entity indifferent to 

Chow dynast; and with sme modifications u. B BS IS*— M ttt » i & 

they are pre^bed by the Chinese goreminent Bl ’ HI, p. 1- 

at the present time. See Biot’s Studies shore ^ ^ ‘dhritly going astnv «» 
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regard to tbe beavenly appearances.’ — 
comp. Canon of Sliun. p. 2. 

, — see on the last Book, p. 8, 

:W: ^ k‘J- 

tliere is considerable diversity of view in inter- 
preting this sentence. First, the ‘ Daily Ex- 
planation ’ paraphrases it tlios 

# P ^ ^ ^ 

are intrusted with the office of regulating the 
calendar must calcnlate exactly to tlie time the 
degrees of motion of the heavenly bodies, with 
the tenns.of the year. If they err by being too 
early or too late, their crime quires that they 
be put to death without mercy.’ Tiiis view is 
approved by Gaubil, who translates : — ‘ Celui qui 
devance on qui recule les terns doit etre, sans 
remission, puni de mort;’ and he adds in a 
note, * Une loi si severe centre les calculatcnrs 
d'dclypses, dans des terns si rccules, denote une 
ancienne methode pour les ^lypses.’ Pos.sibly 
astronomers of this high antiquity in China 
may have been able to calcnlate eclipses after a 
fa^ion, by means of the cycle of 19 years, — if 
indeed they were acquaint^ with that, which is 
quite uncertain ; but 1 find it difficult to believe 
they had attains so far. Nor is this interpreta- 
tion of the text sufficiently evident or attested 
by tradition to bring us to Gaubil’s conclusion. 

Second, Gan-kwd gives a more general and 
plausible interpretation. By he under- 
tands ‘ the four seasons, and the four and twenty 
terms into which they were divided, with the 
times of new and full moon and the two quarters ’ 

view the statute was to the effect that the 
astronomers neglecting their work, and allow- 
ing the months and seasons to get into confusion, 
were to be punished with death. It does not 
bear directly on the special crime of He and 
Ho’s absence from their posts on tbe occurrence 
of the eclipse ; bat we can conceive of tlie prince 
of Yin’s thinking it sufficiently to the purpose to 
appeal to it in i^dre8.sing his troops. 

Third, Inn Che'k‘e separate<l the passage from 
the par. to which in all editions it is now united, 
and joined it to the part of tlie speech wliicli 
follows. The prince of Tin has dune witli He 
and Ho wlien he has once said that tliey were 
liable to the death appointed by the former 
kings, and then turns to his troops to urge them 
to do their duty, prefacing his remarks with this 
reference to the canons of Government on 
miiiti^ law, by which neglect of onlers, whe- 
ther in anticipating movements or in delsying 
them, was punishable with death. This view has 
been ingenionsly supported by Cli'in Lcih (^[ 
ij^) ; — see the pj^ Choo He condemn- 

^ Che-k‘e’s interpretation, on thegrronnd that it 
was forced, the passage being connected more 
naturally with the priding part of the speech 
than with what foilowk. The editors of Ynng- 
ching’s Shoo, however, profess themselves 
enable to decide positively between this view 


and the first. The ordinance is too severe, they 
say, against the astronomers, who might easily 
make a mistake in their figures, while it may be 
acknowledged if it form part of the stem code 
of martial law. For myself I have hesitated 
between the second and tliird views, abiding for 
the present by the sccMid. Tbe passage, with 
tlie slight variation of for is found iu 
Senn-tsze, but not in a connection 

which enables us to judge ot the meaning he 
put upon it. 

[The eclipse of the sun related in this para- 
graph has always been a subject of great 
interest to students of history in China and 
elsewhere. Could it be satisfactorily verified, 
a date wonld be established in Chinese history, 
which would for ever settle all doubts as to 
its antiquity and general certainly. 

Tiie accession of Chung-k'ang dstes. it has 
been seen, B.C. 2158 (Ganbii says 2169. . But 
there is no real difference between him and me, 
as I do not reckon tlie year of our Lord’s 
birth, the dates in my scheme of Cliiuese 
chronology running thus : — a.d. 1 ; a.d. ; n. 
c. 1. Gaubil reckoning — a.i>. I ; b.c. 1, my 
B.C. 21.58 is with him b.c. 2159). ’Tlie Shoo does 
not say expressly that the eclipse took place in 
that rear, though the ordinary, and perhaps the 
readiest, inference has been that it did do so. 
But such an inference may not be correct. The 
appointment of tlic prince of Y’in may have 
bMii one of the first acts of Chung-k'ang, and 
the expedition against He and Ho may not 
have b^n undertaken till some years after. 
If the eclipse could be verified any time during 
the reign, i.c^ between b.c. 2168 and 2140, 
there would be a sufficient harmony between 
the chronology and the astronomy. More than 
this, in the scantiness of dates and the uncertain- 
ties attaching to the particnlsr reigns of the 
Hea emperors from TTu to Kefi, one of which 
uncertainties I pointed out in the concluding 
note to the last Book, 1 sliould almost be pre- 
pared to regard with satisfaction a verification 
of the eclipse in any year of the first half of 
the 22d century before onr era, or even. I will 
venture to say, between b.c. 2060 and 21S8. To 
be sure, tbe geiiniiieness of ‘ Tbe Punitive 
Expedition of Yin ’ is called in question ; but 
in rcganl to tliis eclipse, we know, on the 
authority of the ^ which I have adduced, 
tliat the record of it was in one of the Books 
of Hea. Whether the Books oi the Shoo 
additional to those derived from Fiili-shang 
were a compilation of the times of the Tsin 
dynasty or not, one of them — the real ‘Expedi- 
tiuii of Yin’— ^id contain the same passage 
that we have in the present text. 

Now, the year b.c. 2158 must be given^up as 
the date of the eclipse. No such plienomenon 
could have then occurred. Ts'ae tells us, how- 
ever, that the astronomers of the T'aiig dynasty 
(by which time they began to have such a 
knowledge of the precession of the equinoxes as 
enabled them to attempt these investigations) 
determined that the eclipse took place in the fifth 
year of Chuog-k-ang. Several of tbe early Je- 
suit missionaries applied themselves to s^ve the 
point,— none with such devotion to the inquiry 




“ Now I, with you all, am entrusted with the execution of the 
punishment appointed by Heaven. Unite your strength, all of you 
warriors, for the imperial House. Lend me your help, I pray ^ou, 
reverently to carry out the dread charge of the son of Heaven.’ 

“ When the fire blazes over tbe ridge of Kwan, gems and stones 
are burned together ; but when a minister of Heaven exceeds in doing 
his duty, the consequences are fiercer than raging fire. 1 will so 


as Father Gaubil, who brought out the result, 
in harmony with the eonclusioiis of the X'ang 
scholars, that the eclipse occurred on the 11th 
October (old style) of the year B-c. 3155 (2154 
in iny scheme), the 5th year of Chung-k-ang. 
and that it was visible at Gan-yili at 6h. 4!»m. in 
the nioruing. Here was an important result ; 
the only circumsUuce to render one disaatisiled 
with, it was that the eclipse most have been 
very iiisll, extending only over a sixth part of 
the. sun’s diameter, so tliat it was little likely 
to arrest attention. 

Since Gaubil’s time the tables used in those 
calculations liave been rendered more accurate, 
and the conclusions arrived at possess a greater 
certainty. My friend, tbe Kev. Mr. Chalmers of 
Canton, took in hand in tlie present year to 
verify the eclipse, and cuntirmed Gaubii’s con- 
clusion so far as regarded the year, the month, 
and the day, but found tliat it must bare 
occurred during the night, before the rising of 
the sun at Gan-yili, and not after it. I have 
since found that the same result was obtained 
in France in 1840 by Largeteau, an able aatro- 
nonier (see Biot’s ‘£tad^’ p. 377). It would 
seem then tliat we must give up tlie year 2164 
as well as 2158. And yet tlie matter may be 
considered as still tub judiee. It is only in the 
present century that the secular variation of 
tbe moon’s mean motion, which seriously aflects 
the caleaUtioD of eclipses so remote as this of 
ChuDg-k'aiig, has hero determined with on 
approach to nice exactness. It may yet come 
out, as the lunar tables are perfect^, that tbe 
eclipse of 2154 was visible at Gan-yi^ and in 
that case we shall not hesitate to accept it os the 
one referred to in this Book. 

Mr. Chalmers has determined that there were 
ecUpses of tbe sun, in or near the constellatiou 
Fang, in the years b.c. 2135 (or 2136), 2127 (or 
3I28X and 2108 (or 2I0»). Of these Uut ax. 
2127 was visible in China, and very high Chi- 
nese aothority lias contended that it was to it 
that the prince of Yin referred. For the reasons 
which X haro assigned I could accept either of 


the dates 3154 or 2127. I can hardly doubt that 
on oneor other of them there wag thephenomenon, 
by their disregard of whicli He and Ho afforded 
the ground which is alleged for their punish- 
ment. The text on which I have dwelt so long 
is to be regarded as a strong confirmation of tbe 
substantial truth of Chinese history.] 

F. 5. Tht troopi are exhorted to be brave and 
eneryetic. Compare Yu’s speech to his army, 
Pt U., Bk. 11., 20. The ‘ Daily Explana- 
tion’ paraphrases 

mM± , which is, plainly enough, the 
meaning, though we cannot give as a 
synonym of We may say here that •= 

preposition like or a verb dgnifyiog ‘to 
mainUdn,’ has to be supplied. 

IS to receive,’ but must be taken here with the 
pregnant meaning of ‘ executing ’ as well. 

P. 6. How the imperitU eharge was to be exe- 
cuted with discrimination, and justice tetnpered 
with forbearance. T®‘«e 9KJ9 

name of a inountsiii, which 
produces gems.' 6an-kw6’8 aoooimt ia »ub- 
Btantially the same. It ia best taken ao. The 
diet, would lead us to aay that ia 

meant, which is now referred to the 

iJji tl*® Koko-nor, where tbe 

Yellow rjver has its sources. But the text 
leads us to conceive of the Kwln as a volcanic 
mo un ta in, which I have not read that the Kwgn- 

lun is 3516 see Mencius, II., Ft. I., 
6, Cl oi ^ H j;g, ‘ to go be- 
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destroy only the chief criminals, and not punish their forced fol- 
lowers, while those Avho have long been stained by their filthy 
manners will be allowed to renovate themselves.” 

7 “ Oh ! when sternness overcomes compassion, then things are surely 

conducted to a successful issue. When compassion overcomes stern- 
ness, no merit can be achieved. All ye, my warriors, exert ur- 
selves, and be cautious.” 


yond.’ jgfe is virtue — conduct in the per- 
formance of what may be ccmaidered duty — 
carried to its utmost, going beyond. 

— ‘the great chiefs.’ He and Ho are in- 
tended. ^ ‘ Pre*»ed.* 

Those parties had been forced into combination 
with He and Ho. The expressions here certain- 
ly give support to the view that those astrono- 
mers were associated with some rebeliioua move- 
ment against the imperial authority. 

— the ‘Daily Explanation’ 
h» here-§ ^ 

is to be taken as>^g^, ‘to 
allow, • to grant to.’ 

P. 7. JTie teverity of martial law. We are 
to understand that the prince of Yin here 
warns his troops, that if they do not do their 
duty, they must not expect him to deal with 
them on any principle of indulgence. As to their 
duty in the circumstances, the ‘ Daily Explana- 
tion ’ finds it in the concluding words 

referring to p. 4, where they were 
urged to unite their strength for the imperial 
House, and the to p. 6, where it is laid 
down how their justice was to bo tempered. It 
^phrase.:-^ 

This is finding a great deal of 
meaning iu the terms. Yen J9-keu argues 
strongly that this paragraph is adapted from 
— where a 

general of Woo (^), says:-^ ^ 

ft ^ d' 

tt u more likely, however, that the general of 
Woo was adapting the words from the copies 
of the Shoo current in his time. His applica- 


timi (rf them is not happy ; — it is enigmatical 
indeed, but J6-keu’s argument is here, as in 
many other places, too eagerly pursued. 

CoHCnDDINO AND COmniCTIlCO NOTE. WiththU 
Book terminate Confucius’ adections from the 
monuments of the Hea dynasty subsisting in his 
time. Seventeen reigns altogether are assigned 
to it. Chung-k'ang’s was the fourth. Of the 
twelve that follow, the Shoo gives us no intima- 
tion ; but the name of the last emperor and bis 
wickedness are often mentioned and dwelt upon 
in the Parts of the classic that follow this. 

Sze-ma Ts'een gives us little more than a 
catalogue of the emperors’ reigns, how they 
came to the throne and how they died. He has 
not a werd on the length of their reigns ; and only 
on K‘nag-kea, the 13t’i from Yu, and Ke9, the 
last, does he give a few brief notices of their 
characters. His whole account is comprised 
in less than a page. The fragnrents of the 
history of those times that have been gathered 
from other sources, more or less trustworthy, 
and are found in Choo He’s ‘ General Mirror of 
History’ ^ § ). ""1 in whst may 

be called the ‘ Standard Annals ’ ( 

«*). may be related in brief space, 

Chung-k‘ang’8 reign of 13 years terminated 
B.C. 2146. We should like to know the rela- 
tions that existed between him and E, but all 
we are informed of is that this chief put to 
death Pih-fung, or the baron Fung 
one of his ministers, a son of K‘wei, Shnn’s 
minister of Music. We are left in uncertainty 
as to whether the act was one justice, the 
punishment of a criminal, or one of hostility, 
the cutting off a faithful adherent. 

Chung-k‘ang was succeeded, B.C. 2145, by his 
son Seang ( reigned for 27 years. 
In the first year of bis reign he hau to with- 
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draw across the Ho to Shang-kW 
still the name of the principal district in the 
dep. of Kwei'tih, Ho-iian. He was driven to 
this step, we limy well bdicTe, by E, who now 
exercised the supreme authority in K‘e-chow. 
In 2138 E was kilted by a minister of bis own, 
or at least on his instigatioii. The minister’s 
name was Han-tsuli, or perhaps we should 
rather say 'i'siih of the State Han (see the 
"k. <-‘omp. Mencius IV. 

Ft. II. xxiv). He took to himself E’s wife, and 
by her had two sons, Keaou (]^^) wnd He (^^)> 
the former of whom by liis father’s orders put 
the emperor to death in Shang-k‘ew, b.c. 2118, 
he himself being only 20 years of age. Various 
‘ punishments ’ of barbarous tribes are ascribed 
to Seaug in tlie early years of his reign, 
which it is difficult to believe he was capable 
of in his circumstsnces. We may infer from 
the accounts, however, that the wild tribes, in and 
about the empire, took advaiitge of the weak- 
ness and confusion of the goveminent to try 
and regain tiieir independence or to make plnn- 
dering incursions. 

On the death of Seang, Tsuh claimed the 
empire, and maintained himself on the throne for 
39 years. When the emperor was killed, how- 
ever, one of bis wives, who was pregnant, made 
her escape to ber native State of Jing of 
which her father was chief. There she gave 
hirth to a son, known as SluH>u>k*ang 
who lead a perilous life for nearly 40 years. His 
exiateiK'c'Vris known to the usurper, who made 
various attempts to get him in his power. At 
one time he was chief herdsman to the chief of 
Jing; at another be was chief cook to the |Hince 
of Yu. The latter chief recognized his wortiii- 
ness,aiid gave him liis two daughters in marriage, 
and an establishment in the pres. dis. of Yung, 
ho, dep. of PHng-yang. There his-capacity and 
cbanieter still more developed themselves. The 
old adherents of his House took heart, 'ilie peo- 
ple remembered Yu. An eud was made of the 
usurping family, and Shaon-k*ang was raised 
to the throne of his father in b.c. 2078. 

Shaon-k’ang’srecorery of the throne [wemight 
say K'ang the third ; Cliung-fc-ang was K*ang 
the second, and T‘ae-k‘ang K'ang the hrst] wss 
followed by the reverent acknowledgment of the 
chiefs of the empire, and the submission of the 
wild tribes. 'The only event of his reign which 
is recorded, however, is his ^pointment of one 
of bis sons by a secondary wife to be the chief 
of Yu8 (j^X there to maintain the sacrifiTOs 
at the tomb of Tu, who died, we saw, at Hwny- 
k'e, in the pres. Cht-keang. The emperor's son 
wan ttyksd Woo-yu He was the hrsi 


feudal chief established in the regions of Woo 
and Yue, so slowly did the conquering Chinese 
firmly estsbiish their rule over the conutry. 

Shaou-k'aiig was succeeded, b.c. 2057, by his 
sonCh‘oo,(Jg;J^); and he was followed, after 
a reign of 17 years, in b.c. 2039, by his son 

After Hwae came his son MSng ( 

B.C. 2013 ; then Bttng’s son. See jHl'X b.0. 
1995; then, See’s son, Fnh-keang 

B.C. 1979; therj, Fuh-keang’s brother, 
Keung(^^ “•®’ ^^20; then, Kenng’s son. 
Kin B 1^, B c. 1899 ; then, a son of Fnh- 
keang, called K‘ung-kc< (jg 
1878. 

Sxe-ma Ts'een pauses in his list of all but 
nameltss sovereigns to dwell on the character 
of K’ung-kel, whom he pronounces to hare 
been superstitions and dissipated, soas to alienate 
from him the hearts of ail the ’princes. In the 
27th year of his reign, Bx. 1851, there occurred 
an event, moat important to the fiHtunes of 
the Hea dynasty, — the birth of Lo (JS), son 
of the chief of Shnng, who beenme in OM time 
T-ang the Successful, the founder of a new 
line ofieinperors. 

K’ung-kei was sncceeded by his son Kaon 
(JgMx..c. 1847 ; and be again by hia son 
B.C. 1836. F5diedB.c. 1816, leav- 
ing the throne to his son Kwei, (^^X 
whom the sovereignty of the line of Yu came 
to an end. 

Kwei is better known by his name of Kel^ 
‘ the Injiirer of men and Destroyer of many ’ 
A ^ ^ 0 ^X The first three 
and thirty years of his long reign are a blank. 
Possessing extraordinary strength, able to twist 
bars of iron about like ropes, he gloried in hia 
vigour, and wearied out the people with expedi- 
tions of war. In B.c. 1 785, be proceeded to attack 
the chief of Slie ^), in the neigli- 

bonrhood of monnt Mung in the present' Shan- 
tung. The chief propitiated his anger ly 
presenting him with his daughter Me-he (4 k 
-^X of surpassing beauty, but more depraved, 
j if possible, than the emperor himself. All 
thoughts of prudence were lost amid the eiQoy- 
ment of her charms. He gratified all her 
caprices. He made her a chambrnr of caniatioo- 
stone, with side apartments of ivory, a splenAd 
tower, and a bed glittering with gems. Around 
this he heaped up, in their wild diaaolitteiiets, 
mounds of flesh, hung dried meats on all the 
trees, filled a pond with wine till they could row 
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» boat on it, while three thousand people 
would make their appearance at beat of dram- 
and drink np the liquor like to many oxen, 
itil government was neglected. In the me a n 
time the avenger was growing up. Tang 
succeeded to his father’s principality, b. 0. 1783, 
and soon drew the regards of all thooghtful 
men to himself. The great oSeers who felt 
ashamed of KSC’s vices, and mourned the 
condition of the empire, betook themaelvea 
to Sbang; the people who groaned beneath 
the Impression of their lords, too many of whom 
(bilowed KSfa example, sighed for the gentle 
rule of T‘ang. The emperor was roused to 
lits of jealousy, and at one time got T’ang in 
his power, and imprisoned him. He let him 
go^ however ; and at last, ax, 1763, after many 


misgivings, T'ang took the Held against his 
sovereign. There could be no doubt as to the 
result. Heaven and earth combined with men 
to show their detestation of the tyrant. Two 
sons fought in the sky. The earth shook. 
Mountains were moved from their strong 
foundations. Rivers were dried np. KeC was 
routed, and fled south to Ts’aou, which is still 
the name of a district in the dep. of Loo-chow 
^), in Ngan-hwny, and there he was 
kept a prisoner till his death three years after. 
Hit son and some of hit adherents made their 
way to the wilds of the north, and mingled 
among the barbarous tribes. 

Thus miserably ended the dynasty of Hea, 
having extended, including the usurpations of 
E and Tsuh, over 439 years. 
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1 I. The king said, “Come, ye multitudes of the people, listen 
all to my words. It is not I, the little child, who dare to undertake 
what may seem to be a rebellious enterprize ; but for the many crimes 
of the sovereign of Hea Heaven has given the charge to destroy him. 


Namb aw Tax Fast. — ^ Books 

of Shang.' (the reader will distinguish the 

cliaracter from which is the title given to 
the whole of the Shoo. A Chinese scholar can 
discriminate them b 7 their different tones) is 
the djnastic designation bj which T‘ang and his 
descendants possessed the empire, B.C. 1765 — 
1122, a period of 644 years. The fiunily traced 

their origin up to Hwang-te, through Sd«, (^^)i 
a son of the emperor Kuh, and minister of 
Instruction to Taon and Shun. For bis services 
at that time he was invested with the piinci* 
pali^ of Shang, a part or the whole of the 
territo^ now forming the small department of 
Shang in Shen>se, and recmved the surname of 
Tsse (■^). From See to T‘«ig were fourteen 
genoations ; and we And the latter at a consi- 
derate distance firom the ancestral fief, and 
having his o^tal in the first ^ace, before he 
dethroned KS&, at the southern F6, which seems 


correctly referred to the dis. of Shsmg-k'ew 
dep. of Ewei-tih, in Ho>nan. The 
title of the dynasty, however, was derived from 
the original Shang to which Se4 was appointed. 

We saw, on the 9th paragraph of the 
Freface, that more than one half the documents 
originally composing this Part of the Shoo were 
lost, while of tiie 11 Books which still claim to 
be received in it there are only 5 whose genuine- 
ness is not contested. 

Nakb of ih* Book.— ‘The Speech 
of T'ang.’ We mast regard not as the 
honorary posthumous title, but as the designa- 
tion of the emperor during his lifetime; — see in 
the note on the Canon of Yaou, par. 1. His 
name, as we have it from himself, was IjO ( ^^ ). 
Sze-ma Ts'een says it was which I 

have not met with a satisfactory explanation. 

I|^,— see on * The Speech at Kan.’ 
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^ S^oViSKiJo 

“ Now, ye multitudes, you are saying, ‘ Our prince does not com- 
passionate us, but is calling us away from our husbandry to attack 
and punish the tnilei' of Hea.’ I have indeed heard these words of 
you all : the sovereign of Hea is an offender, and, as I fear God, 

I dare not but punish him. 


‘The Speech of T‘ang’ is found in both ‘the 
old and nio<{em texts.’ It is now the first of 
the Books of Shang, though it wss in the time 
of Confucius only the sixth. The five that 
preceded it have bMn lost ; — see on the ‘ Preface 
of Confucius.' 

Contents. T‘ang having summoned hi.s peo- 
ple to take the field with him against K^, and 
finding them backward in the enterprise, he 
addresses them, and sets forth his own reasons 
for attacking the tyrant, in order to remove 
their hesitation, and silence their murmurs, 
while in the end he uses both promises and 
threats to move them to obey his orders. ' Tlie 
whole Book is very short ; but I have divided it 
into two chapters, — the first containing three 
parr., and giving T'sng’s reasons for his coarse; 
and the second, in only one par., laying down 
bis martial^ law. The speech must hare 
been made^t Pd, and in the year b.c. 1765. 

Ch. I. Pp. 1 — 8. T'AKG’S BESSONS BOB AT- 
TACKING KeE, and the ONaEASONABEENESS OE 
BIS subjects' MUBMOBS. 1. ^ Q, — 

we have no introductory paragraphs as in the 
‘ speech at Kan,’ telling us the occasion of the 
speech. We can, however, supply the want 
from the preface, p. 12. The use of ^ to 
dmominate T'ang, when he was not yet on the 
throne, haa occasioned a good deal of criticism. 
Ts'ae says that it is a case of prolepsis by the 
recorder of the speech. Yet as^T'ang was the 
Sr, or ‘minister of Heaven,’ the moment 
that ne took the field, he was the rightful 
sovereign of the empire, and Kefi was only an 
ordinary mao. 

W *1“ P«- 

sonal prononn. ‘the little child,’ is a 

frequent designati^ humbly applied to tbem- 
aelves by the emperors. Ts‘ae Peon -Jj) 

says: — ‘In an announcement to the myriad 
r^oDs, and in distinction from their multitudes, 
the emperor calls himself “the one man.” 
Sealixing his relation to God, and feeling as in 
His presence, he calls himself “ the little child ” 


Afi ± 

‘ to up/ * to under- 
take.* Keang Shing ediu the character with 
A at the side, on the anthority of the 

T'ang states very distinctly the reason 
of his movement. Kefi, ‘the holder at Hea,' 
was a criminal condemned by Heaven which 
had given charge to ent him off. Bnt bow had 
Heaven done this ? and bow was the charge given 
to T'ang ? The answer to both questions is the 
same: — ‘By the voice at the people.’ 2. 
Acc. to the view of Gan-kwfi (and here he is 
followed by Keang Slung), T'ang addresses in 
this par. not his own people, but the subjects 
generally of Ket ‘our sovereign,’ is 

‘ he disregards our husbandly, and exercises a 
cruel government.' is explained by 4^ 
with reference to cruel dismemberments infiicted 
by Ke6 ; and jj^ ia taken as»j^, ’govern- 
ment.’ Gan-kwd takes no notice of tbo 

after JP - End Keang Shing argnee that the 
character is spurious. W ith the critics, 
moreover, the clause 
langutge of the peopl^ 
had heard feom them. 

This view has many dbBciilties,‘^is insdmis- 


he words which Thmg 


sible, indeed. 


is here in the text, and wo 


cannot throw it out. Nor can we take |f- in 
miE differently from its mean, in 

Tp . No similar difficnlties attach to 
the interpretation given by Ts'ae, which I have 
followed in the translation. 

‘ to punish,’ a well established meaning of the 
character. , — this usage is much akin 

to our own oi^Uing men by their estates and 
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3 “Now you are saying, ‘What are the crimes of Hea to us?’ The 
king of Hea does nothing but exhaust the strength of his people, 
and exercise oppression in the cities of Hea. His people have all 
become idle in his seiince, and will not assist him. They are saying, 
‘When will this sun expire? We will all perish with thee.’ SuA 
is the course of the sovereign of Hea, and now I must go and punish 
him. 

4 IT. “ Assist, I pray you, me, the one man, to carry out the punish- 
ment appointed by Heaven. I will greatly reward you. On no ac- 
count aisbelieve me ; — I will not eat my Avords. If you do not obey 
the words which I have spoken to you, I will put your children 
Avith you to death ; — ^you will find no forgiveness.” 


possCTsion.. 8. ^ p £ 

G«n.kw8 take* fm M— ^ ^ ^ 

‘According to-the word* which 
we hare heard.’ Here Keang Shing rightly 
decline* to follow him, and follows Sze-ma 
Ts'een, who reads— P ^ whicli 

he interprets as an exclamation of desxiair. 

More accordant with tlie tone of the whole 
speech, and better warranted by usage is the 
meaning giren in tlie translation. The two 

intensify the language; — see on Can. of 
?a;u,p.ii. 

In all these cases is to be taken as>» — ■ 

‘in erery thing,’ ‘ nniyersally.’ Gan-kwd is 
nnable to think of any meaning for it bnt ‘ to 
lead,’ and labours hard, but unanccessflilly, to 
explain the passage* accordingly. -^^ij 
here ^jj must be explained by ^j. 

«»(-*) 

1^,— see on Mencius, L Pt. II, ir. 4. Ch'ing 


would seem to make this passage the words of 
Kee himself. He says : — ‘ Keg seeing that the 
pe«^e wished to rebel, compared himself to tlie 
sun, saying, “ Has ever that sun perished 7 If 
that sun perish, then I and you will also all 
perish.” He made use of the sun’s security 
from danger, to make the people dread himself ;’ 
— see the ta loe. Mencius is a safer 

guide as to the meaning of the text than K'ang- 
shing. We may well beliere, howerer, that 
Kee had compared himself to the sun. DiBhrent 


traditions say it was in reply to the remon- 
strances of E Tin that he did so. mm- 
it this is ft rery eTideht instonce of the oae 
of m for eril conduct. 


Ch. II. P. 4. T’aXG’s DETBRMIHATION TO 


RAm HIS OBDKR8 OBEYEO. — PROMISES OT *E- 
WABD, A ND THREATS OF rimiBHMEKT. Comp. 
Yu’s speech in the ‘ Counse U of Yu,’ p 20, and 
‘ 'Pile speech at Kan.’ |^, — 

‘ to glre to,’ ‘ to confer gifts,’ — * to 
reward.’ Sze-ma Ts’een has which it is 
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difficult to account for. Tlie H' here is strong- 
ly intensive. The usage approaches to that 
pointed out on Can. of Vaou, p 12. 

want of such a clause as 

is felt in ‘ The speech of Kan,’ p. 6. 

is there so unconnected that Woo 
Ch‘ing supposes it slipped in by mistake from 
tile present passage. 

Concluding note. Though T’ang professed 


to have it in charge firom Heaven to destroy 
KeS, and the charge of Heaven was ascertained 
from the voice of the people, it is plain from 
this speech that it cost him some trouble to get 
the co-operation even of his own subjects. The 
wiU of Heaven is not always clearly intimated 
in providence. Even when it is so, it must be 
wrought out by those who perceive it amidst 
and against many conflicting interests and 
prejudices. 

This speech was followed by the battle of 
Ming-t’eaoa (Preface, p. 12\ not far from the 
capital of Hea, and by the defeat and dosnifaU 
of the tyrant. 



THE BOOKS OF SHANG 

BOOK U. THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF CHUNG-HWUT. 

o ® 

1 I. When T‘ang, the Successful, was keeping Ke§ in banishment in 
Nan-ch‘aou, he had a feeling of shame on account of his conduct, 
and said, “1 am afraid that in future ages men will fill their 
mouths with me.” 


Namk or TRa Book. ‘The 

Annonneement of Chang*hwaj'.’ Chung-hwny 
was one of the princi^ mioistera of T'ang, 
descended from a He^haag(^^'^i|l'), Master of 
the carriages (1 ^ TF )» onder the Hea dyoastj, 
and who at first occnined the territory of SeS 
was in the pres. dis. of T'ilng, 

dep. of Ten*chow, 8han>tung. He- 
chung r emo red to the pres. snb. department 
of P‘ei (^) in Keang-soo, but Chnng-hwrn^ 
appears still in Se«; — see the 

(near the beginning). The family traced 
th^ line np to Hwang-te ; their snmame was 
the ^ ^ 

t^baon K‘e and many other scholars bare made 
Chnng-hwny the same as Lae-choo 
a minister of T'ang, mentioned by Mencina, 
yn^ Pt. n., xxxriiL 2 ; bnt it is only by 
inferential reasoning that the point can be 

tnade ont ‘to tell,’ ‘to an- 


nounce to.’ ‘ Announcements ’ form one o( the 
dirisions of the Shoo, and this is the first of 
them, ’niey are disringnished from the 
which are speeches made to an army, as bong 
made in a geaeral assembly for the inlormation 

*•*“ 

account ofthem, we must understand that the 
‘ Annonneement of Cbung-hwny ’ was not ad- 
dressed toT‘sng only, but was spokenorpublish- 
I'ed for the genei^ ntformstion. 

On a reference to the Preface, it will be seen 
that there were originally four other Books, 
which are now lost, between the ‘ Speech of 
T'ang ’ and thia. The time that elapsed between 
the Speech and the Annonneement, howerer, 
could not hare been long; and, indeed, tlie 
one follows the other in the arrangement of the 
Books, which we derive from ^“ing Heuen 
and other scholars, who were not aeqasioted 
with Oan-kwo’s discoreries. According to the 
Preface, the Announcement waa made at_ a 
place cidled Ta-kenng, for which in the ‘His- 
torical Becords’ we find T'ae-kcnen-t'aou 


voi. tu. 
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II. On this Chuiig-lnvny made the following announcement: 
“Oh! Heaven gives birth to the people with such desires, that 
■without a ruler they must fall into all disorders,' and Heaven again 
gives birth to the man of intelligence whose business it is to regul^e 
them. The sovereign of Hea had his virtue all-obscured, Md the 
people were as if they were fallen amid mire and charcoal. Heaven 
hereupon gifted our king with v'alour and wisdom, to serve * 
mark and director to the myriad States, and to continue the old 
ways of Yu. You are now only following the standard course, 


; the is probably spuriooa). Ta'een 
also says that in the interval T‘«tig. by the 
advice of E Tfin, had proclaimed himself 
emperor. AVe are still, therefore, in the year 
B.c. 1765. 


CosTSNTS. T’antt is suffering from a feeling 
of ivmorse at haring dethroned KeS, and is 
afraid that his fame wilt suffer from his act. 
Oh'ung'hwuy sets himself to vindicate the 
course of hie chief, and shows first that he was 
called to the throne by tlic will of .Heaven ; 
next, that he was called to it by the wishes of 
the people ; and finally, he urges on him various 
wise counsels. The whole naturally falls into 
ichspters: — the first, in one par., giving the 
occasion of the Announcement ; the second, in 
two parr., showing that T‘ang had only obeyed 
the guidance of Heaven ; the third, in three 
Mrr, containing how men consented with 
Heaven in the matter ; and the fourth, in three 
parr, containing Chung-hwuy’s own counsels. 

Ck. I.' P. 1. T'aso’s POPBT A9 TO TH* 


klOHTEOCSNESS OF HIS COOKSE. 

-Gan-kwd says ^ ^ 

j!^, 'His military operations were brought to 
a successfnl issue, and therefore be was styled 
Ganbil and De Maiila don't translate 

at ali, but transfer it ; Medbnrst iuis ' the 


accomplished T'ang’,— which is not gotid. 

Ip: — Kefi had fled to Nan- 
ch'aou, and T'ang simply took measures that 
he should renuun there. We must not lay 
much emphasis on the The southern 

Ch'aou U identified with the pres. dis. of the 
same name, dep. of Loo-chow in Gan-hw ay. 


^ thought,’ says the ‘Daily 

Evpl^tio^’ ‘how Taou had resigned the 
throne to Shun, and Shun had leslgnrfit to 
Yu, and Yu had wished to resign H to Yin, and 
now he had got it hy attacking Kefi and 
jshing him, and he waa ashamed that his 
virtue was not equal to that of those aocients 

to take.the phrase as in tlie txanslation ; we may 
understand after j^. Comp. Mencius 11., 
Pt.H..».. i." ]^,-lil..‘iake 

me to be a month-fall,’ T’ang^s fear evidently 
was lest future ages should misunderstand bis 
motives, and suppose him to have been actuated 
by a selfish antbitiou. 'The critics refine on the 
point and suppose that his snaiety was lest 
ambitious men should justify their rebellioiis 
attempts from his example. 

Ch. II. CHnsG-mviTT’s AirWomtcWfBNT. 
Pp. 2, 3. That 'T'aso was cai,ue0 bt Hbatem 

TO PO AS HE BAD DOME. ^ the* dedres ’ 

are the senses and the passitms, the lusta of men’s 
own hearts. 

kwb says : — ‘his it is to rule 

j tile disorders of the people.’ There is a force in 
] the conciseness of the language, which tells us 
I that not only is it tlie business of the Heaven- 
appointed to regulate disorders, but that he 
does do so. comp. Mencius, II^ 

Pt. I., ix.. and V., Pt. II., i. There, sitting in 
mire and charcoal is used to give the idea of 
being defiled ; and Ming-shing says that as here 
the phrase gives the idea of misery, it is not 
rightly employed. The compiler, he argues, 
borrowed it from Mencius, and mismidenrtot^ 
its meaning. 'This is very small criticism, 'x'o 
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3 lionouring and obeying the appointment of Heaven. The king of 
Hea was an offender, falsely pretending to the sanctioji of supreme 
Heaven, to spread abroad his commands among the people. On 
this account God viewed him with disapprobation, caused our Shang 
to receive His appointment, and employed you to enlighten the 
multitudes of the people. 

4 III. “ Contemners of the worthy and parasites of the powerful, — 
many such followers he had indeed, but from the fii'st our country 
was to the sovereign of Hea like weeds among the springing corn, 


■it in dart and ashes reiy strongly conreys the 
idea of misery. ^ 

‘ to serve aa a signal to,’ by ezani{de and all 
personal ways ; IE «=*‘to correct,’ U., by laws 
and insUtntions. H ^ ^ ^="1^ 
^ flR ^T’ * contiott* Yu of 

old Ume practised and did.’ 

Yaou, p. 3) 

— Ganbil translates — ‘en saivant ses 
loix, c’ert snivre oellcs de del,' making 
refer to To, and >'his laws.’ Hed- 

hnrrt does the same. 'They are both wrong. If 
we are to find an antecedent to it most be 
and not Wang Ts’eaon says well; — 

T a «ii3e. 

Adoto it has been said that such is the mind 
of Heaven, and hence it is here said, that the 
king in this coarse is only pnisning its regulsr 
wsy to he obedient to Heaven. 3. 

and are often fonnd toge- 
ther. They both denote, ‘falsification,’ but the 
latter has the idea of ‘ slandering ’ aa well. 

as in the ‘Speech at 
Ktn.’ p. 3, et of,— ‘ on this account 

t . here taken actively, ‘to approve.’ 

pnsooat name, the Judge and Ruler, very 
wridently, takes the place here of the vague 


phrase — ‘ high Heaven.’ , ‘touso,’ 

‘ to employ.’ The ‘ Daily Explanation ’ uses 
‘ to caus^’ for it. 

‘to enlighten,’ used probably with refer- 
ence to the of last par. 

Jd-keu calls attention to the manner in which 
this paragraph appears in Mih-tsze, who hss 
qttoM it in every one of his chapters, called 
‘Agidnst prevailing views of the Decrees, or 

Appointments of Heaven First 
wo hsTe-;^;^ >(kji Jg g , ^ 

The third time we have — ^ 


. It seems absurd to argue from 
theK passages against the genuioeness of the 
present text. 

Ch. III. Pp. 4—3. Tmt AyKotnrcjaiBirr cow- 
TrWOBD. — ^T oaT T’ASO was. CALIED BT JfKr TO 
DO AS BE HAD DOSE. P.’ 4 . Jt was ntousory 
for T^ang to dethrone Kit in order in his own 

— Medhurst translates ; — ‘ Tiesoveragn 

of Hea contemned the wise and attached him- 
self to the mighty, which substantially increased 
his follower*.’ Gsnbil has the same view. But 
they ore both wrong. The ‘ Daily Explanation ’ 
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and blasted grains among the good. Our people, great and small, 
were in constant apprehension, fearful though they were guilty of 
no crime. How much more was this the case, when our prince's 
virtues made them a theme eagerly listened to ! Our king did 

5 not approach to dissolute music and women ; he did not seek to 
accumulate property and money. To great virtue he gave great 
offices ; to great merit he gave great rewards. He employed others 
as if their abilities were his own ; he was not slow to change his errors. 
Rightly indulgent and rightly benevolent, from the display 
virtue confidence was reposed in him by the millions of the people. 

6 “ When the chief of K6 showed his enmity to the provision-car- 
riers, the work of punishment began with K5. When it went on 




paraphrases :-g ^ H B ^ Ifll 

, -7^-7^, — I pat a comma after and 

take it adrerbially, — ‘from the first.’ 

IS then m the nomioa tire, tha subject of the 
sentence; and ^^—‘in relation to — 

or simply to — ‘ the ruler oT Hea.’ The ‘Daily 
Explanation’ makes 

‘ in the country of Hea.’ But 
is ‘ the holder,’ and not the country, ‘ of 
Hea.''”^rhe whole meaning, moreorer, comes 
out much better on the view I hare taken. It 
sounds strange to have Shang likened to weeds 
and blasted grains; but it was only Kee who 
was thus sfiTected by the presence of Shang. 
The point of comparison is the detestation such 
things awaken in the mind of the husbandman, 
is not ‘chaff.’asMedhnrstbasitjbut^l 
, ' the grain that has not ripened.’ 
It is to be distinguished from the which 


our virtues and 
attract attention ! 


Mencius mentions, VT., Pt. L, xix. 

ZWi'U ^-G«>-kw6 read this 

passage without a stop. — ‘ How much more when 
words became sufficient to 
Cboo He approved of putting 
a comma at and making ^ ^ 

a clause by itself. I lutve followed this view in 
the translation. 5. A description tg l^an^s 
virtues. Medhnrst puts all this paragraph in the 
imperative mood, — ‘ Only let your Majesty not 
become too familiar with music and wommi,' 
&C., Ac.; — this is wrong in grammatical con- 
struction, and not pertinent to the context. 
Gaubil translates in the indicative mood, which 
is correct, but in the present tense, which is 
wrong. Chung-hwny is describing the virtues of 
T‘ang, which had attracted universal r^ard to 
him, and made the people long that he would 

dethrone Ke6, Wang K‘ang-t‘ang 

ft) ^ AHfil 

‘ 1 his speaks of the rirtues of T^ang when he 
was one of the princes of the empire.* 

6. A rcferenct to T'ang*$ former exploiter to 
show how the people desired him. Mencius, 
I., Pt. I., xi. 2; III., Pt. II., iii., 2— 5; and VII., 
Pt. II. jv. 3. Read also the notes on those 
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in the east, the wild tribes of the west murmured ; when it went on 
in the south, those of the north murmured: — they said, ‘Why does 
he make us alone the last ? ’ To whatever people he went, they con- 
gratulated one another in their chambers, saying, ‘ We have waited 
for our prince ; — our prince is come, and we revive.’ The people’s 
honouring our Shang is a thing of long existence. 

7 I V. “ Show favour to the able and right-principled among the pinn- 

ces, and aid the virtuous ; distinguish the loyal, and let the good 
have free course. Al)sorb the weak, and punish the wilfully blind ; 
take their States from the disorderly, and deal summarily with those 
going to ruin. Thus overthrowing the perishing and strengthening 
what is being preserved, how will the States all flourish ! 


passages. The Tain compiler, it is said, 
made up this passage from Mencius, and Men- 
cius moreover, is quoting from one of the lost 
Books, the T‘ang Ching or ‘Punitive Expedi- 
tions of T‘ang.’ Mencius, however, does not 
particularize any Book, but only quotes gene- 
rally from the Shoo. I can well believe that 
he docs quote from the T‘ang Ching, and also 
that Chuiig-hwuy does the same, — ^if, indeed, 
we need to suppose any quotation in Chung- 
hwuy’s case. He adduces facts and speeches 
which were flying about ^rough the mouths 
of the people at the time. 

Ch. IV. ThB speech COKCLtTDED. — Cou»- 
8EI.S TO T‘ANG to help HIM TO PRESEEVE THB 


POPCLAHIIT AND THE THRONE WHICH HE BAD 

gained. Ch‘in Leih ( ■ — 

‘The shame of T‘ang was tlie natural feeling of 
his mind, when he thought of the position 
which 'he occupied, as a minister who had 
effected a revolution and taken the place of liis 
sovereign. Ch'ung-liwny, in dissipating that 
feeling, was at flrst led to praise T‘ang, but tlien 
he became anxious lest tlie feeling of shame 
sliould give place to one of exultation and pride, 
and concluded by admonishing him ; — such is 
the way in which a great minister should lead 
on his sovereign in the right path’ (see the 

on the first par). 7. 
largely 


‘ those who are 


endowed both with 
talents and virtue are the been; 

'Hr ^ ‘ those who liave 


accumulated good deeds and shown heneTdence 
are the tO).' ‘Aid the virtuous,’ reward 
them, honour them, encourage them to virtue 
in eveiy way. 

& ft W K 

common weal and keep the laws, are the leany ; 

‘ to accord with,’ ‘ to make to feel comfort- 
able here it denotes every arrangement which 
could encourage the good in their course. 

, — ‘the weak' are princes inmqwhle of 
managing their aflairs. .’They are to he put 
under a powerful neighbour, or have a ‘resident’ 
located with them (after our Indian fashion) 
from the court. , — the ‘Daily Expla- 

nation ’ 8<ay8 : — ‘ Punish them, and strip them of 
a portion of their territory.’ nt:^- 


Mencius, I., Pt. U., iv. ft |5| fg IS 

\Zt: 'The are those who are utterly 
lost to all virtne, and in the way to certain 
min. is * to contemn.’ Sndt princes are 

to be dealt with summarily and at once. 

1 ^,— the here has a slighter meaning 

j than in the clause above, and embraces the 
I and : while the applies to 

I M’ 5 ^’ Similarly @ ^ 

1 extends to the first four clauses. 
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^ |£, S. ^ ^ 0 ^ 

t. PH fg r# #. 4* i 4 ff. 77 

mM ^ 

8 “ When a sovereigns virtue is daily being renewed, he is cherished 

throughout the myriad States ; when he is full of his own will, he is 
abandoned by the nine classes of his kindred. Exert- yourself, O 
king, to make your great virtue illustriou.s, and set up the pattei'n 
of the Mean before the people. Order your affairs by righteousness; 
order your heart by propriety : — so shall you transmit a grand 
example to posterity. I have heard the saying: — ‘He who finds 
instructors for himself, comes to the supreme dominion ; he who says 
that others are not equal to himself, comes to ruin. He who likes 
to ask becomes enlarged ; he who uses only himself becomes small.’ 


This par. U partially and imperfectly quoted 
in the three times. The first is under 

the 12th year of duke ; the second, under 

the 14th year of ; and the third, under the 
30th year also oi^ang. See the arguments 
that hare been raised on the first quotation 
against the genuineness of this Book, in Ming- 

thing’s and the reply of Maou K‘e- 

ling, in the ‘Wrongs of the <fid Text of the Shoo,’ 
Book. V, upon the ‘ Announcement of Chung- 
liwuy.’ The quotations certainly prore tlist we 
are not to look for rerbal accuracy in passages 
adduced fr«n the classics in the ^ and 
I will add other ancient Books. 8. Hie abore 
laragraph^ contai^ counsels of administra- 
tion ; in this the minister becomes more personal, 
and tells T'ang what he must do in the gorem- 
ment of liimaelf. ^ ^ jtj 

— thw are general propositions, the personal 
.^plication of which commences with the next 

cl.use-3£^flg;^^. T.‘ae ingenious- 
b suggests that the inscription about daily 
renoration on Hang’s bathing-tub, * Great Leam- 
P. 1, may hare been in consequence 
of ChuDg-hwny’s remark ^ Q ^ 

^ tp comp. 

Fp , in the Counsels of Yu, p. 15. 

^1 Jil — ‘righteousness’ is 

what the judgment of the mind determines to 


be ‘ right ’ in reference to what is beyond our- 
selves ; ‘ propriety ’ is the regulation of onr own 
feelings and behaviour, iu accordance with all 
the Heaven-established relations of society. 

, — in the Counsels of Yu, p. 
18, wehad ^^inthesenseof ‘afterwards.’ Here, 
joined with the phrase ‘future 

futurity,’ ‘ future ages.’ The ‘ Daily Ex- 

planation ’ paraphrases the clause : 

^ iP* ■2T :z^>— 

**|**^^*J©d to incolcate humility <ki 

low. 3d tone, ‘ to exercise, or come to ex- 
ercise, the imperial authority ;* — it oltmi occurs 

ti — »o instance of the Dilative adverb 

attracting the pronoun to itself. 

^ 

ir m J6) ^ W *&> H’ 

f 

Cl "Ij • -And in Lea Puh-wei, 

Lew Heang, and other later writers, we have 
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a jg in « o M *ij 

^.* # ♦ * * * #, 

9 “ Oh ! he who would take care for his end must be attentive to 

his beginning. There is establishment for the observers of OTopriety, 
and overthrow for the blinded and wantonly indifferent. To revere 
and honour the way of Heaven is the way ever to preserve the 
favouring regard of Heaven.” 

Chung-hwHjr’s wcvda, much to the same effect. 

Of coarse the impagners of the ‘ Old Text,’ seize 
OD the discrepanep between this and what we 
read in the Shoo to discredit it. Kaon K‘e- 
ling contends that ^ dc., 

are Senn-tsae’s own Edition; and we may 
suppose bare been quoted from him by sub- 
sequent writers. But in the text Chung is 
quoting from a saying common in hi* time. 

We ne^ not suppose that he quotes the whole 
of it, but only so much os suited his purpose. 

It was easy to enlarge his couplet, and the wliole 
might be ascribed to Mm. 9. Chung-hwuy 
concludes with words of warning. T*ang must 
at once attend to his connsela, mid never inter- 
mit in the obaerrance of them. 


H "“y 0 

^ 

Mencius, IV, Pt. I., x. Tlie ‘Daily Ex^ana- 
tion’ paraphrases the two clauses thus: — 

In par. 5 it is said— ^ ^ 
i^m with ref. to which the diet, defines 
the term by ; with ref. to its 

use in this par, it defines H, after Gan-kwS, by 

mm * to prmnote.’ 



THE BOOKS OF SHANG. 


BOOK in. THE AKTKOUNCEMEKT OF T‘ANG. 

^ ^ M 3E*^ 5k ^ pS 

f* S.XSS M g 

I. The king returned from vanquishing Hea, and came to P5, 
There he made a grand announcement to the myriad regions. 

II. The king said, “Ah! ye multitudes of the myriad regions, 
Ibten ’clearly to the announcement of me, the one man. The great 


The rame or the Book. — ‘The 
Announcement of T'nng.’ The characters have 
been already sufficiently explained. There is 
no difficulty in the use of here. The Ao> 
nounoenient was addressed to the whole empire 
and delirered, no doubt, in the first place in 
an assembly of the princes and nobles. The 
Book is one of those whose genuineness in its 
present form is controrerted. 

CoMTCirrs. The notice in the Preface says 
that T‘ang ‘ had put an end to the eorereignty 
of Hea, when he made this Announcement.’ 
We may consider it a coronation speech on the 
inangnraUon of the new dynasty. The emperor 
first shows how he had assumed the dignity 
in reTcrent subroissiem to the will of Heaven, 
and goes on to show the sense he had of the 
duties devolving on him, and the spirit in which 
he would discharge them, calling at the same 
time on the princes and people to co.operste 
with him. I have divided the whole into three 
chapters: — the first, in one par, stating the 
occasion of the Announcement ; the second, in 
4 parr., referring to the downfall of Ilea, and his 
own eievatiuo to the will of Heaven ; and the 
third, also in 4 parr., announcing the sort oi 
sovercira lie meant to be, and asking for 
sympathy and co-operation. 


Ch. 1. P. 1. The thtb Ain> n.ACB or the 
AKKouMCEHEKT. We are led to conceive that 
T‘ang was enconraged by the addreas (rf Chnng- 
bwuy, and continuing hii march from Ta- 
kenng, he arrived at P6 hia capitaL We are 
still to think hereof ‘the sonthem P6,;’ — see 
on the Name of Book I, 

Ch. II. Pp. 2 — 6. The AiraoiniCEHEHT. — 
That the ovbbthrow of Hea aed his owe 

ELEVATIOR WEBB BOTH THE WORK OF HEAVEE. 

1. How TiiE obeat God has hohaelt be- 

DOWED MEN, AND WHAT 18 VHW DUTX OF THE 
sovEREioE. — as at the commencement 
of the speech at Kan. 

^ ^ — A + — A* 

see on the ‘Speech of THmg,’ p. 1. Tang 
summons all the people in all the empire fo Aaor 
his announcement. Ttey might he considered 
as all present with him by their representatives ; 
and I suppose measures were taken to have 
his declaration of views made generally known. 

we have had the phrase ‘ great Hea- 

ven,’ in the • Counsels of Yu,’ p. 4, and it often 
occurs throughout the Shoo; here, and only 
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God has conferred even on the inferior people a moral sense, com- 
pliance with which would show their nature invariably right. But 
to cause them tranquilly to pursue the course which it would in- 
dicate, is the work of the sovereign. 



here, I think, we have 

once. Part Bk. XIL, p. 9, we find ^ ^ 
Hedhorst tranilates here — ‘ the great 
Snpreme’; and Ganbil — ‘L'angnate Chang- ti,’ 
giring the meaning of the characters Chang and 
in a note as * ^urerain Maitre.’ The pre- 
dicate here, and the interchange of the name 
with ‘ Heaven,’ sufBciently tell us who ‘ the 
augnst sovereign Master,’ the ‘ great snpreme 

Ruler ' is. 1 always translate ^ and also 
when used with the same application, by 
‘God,’ believing the radical idea in our word to 
be the same as that in the Chinese, — the idea 


of supreme mle. Medhnrst translates 

by ‘the due medium,’ after Ts'ae, who 
himself follows his mast» Choo He. He’s 
language is that ‘ ^ just is Cj? * ^ 

tjl). But what is conferred by God is 
not the due medium as something without 
man, but the mind that can appreciate such a 
standard and role of doty ; — see the remarks 
on the title of The ‘ Doctrine of tlie Mean.’ 
vol I., pm 24^ 247. Gaubil translates tlie 
term by ‘la raison.’ ‘ A moral sense ’ ap- 
pears to come nearer to the signification than 
any other term in English I can think of. 
Gan>kw6 defined it simply by ^^,‘good,’ wliich 
Choo He rightly says gives no appropriate 
me aning. T he word occurs not unfrequently in 
fhe ^j^in this sense of ‘good ’^happiness; 

and twice we have Hie phrase but only 

=* sending down happiness ;’ — see the 

Il,andthe^a. 

— ‘according with— obeying — tAU, they have a 
constant nature.’ By the ‘ constant nature’ we 
are to understand what Mencius calls ‘the 
constant heart;' — see his Works, I., Pt. I., vii.. 
20, and UT., Pt. I., iii. 8. Tlie meaning is as 
given in the translation. Mencius also enables 
to understand why T‘ang should specify 
‘ the inferior people,’ for he says that ‘ they are 
only men of education who, without a cm:tain 
livelihood, are able to maintain a fixed heart.’ 
T'ang has in bis mind’s eye the millions of the 
people, all in contradistinction from ‘ the one 
man,’ and he says that every one of them has 
a God-given nature, which, if he obeyed it, 
’eould lead him in the path of virtue. 


or ‘course’; ‘it* course,’ is that 

which the nature points to. Chin Tih-sew says, 
‘When we intend the nature in itself, we spe^ 

of It ; when we intend it in action, we speak 

)• ■= to give tranquillity — security 

— to.’ This is the business of the sovereign. 

In explaining this paragraph Gan-kwO is more 
than ordinarily unhappy. His view of has 
been adverted to. At he makes a full stop, 
and then ^ ^ ^ 

all the predicate of — describes what 

is the business of the sovereign, — to accord, 
namely, with the constant nature which men 
have, when he can tranquilly set up the lessons 
for tbeir course’ 

[The editors of Ynng-ching’s Shoo panse here 
to enlarge on the wisdom of T'ang, and bis 
services in completing the doctrine of human 
nature. Taon had simply told Shun to hold 
fast the Mean (Con. Ana. XX. i. IX and Shun, 
in transferring the lesson to Y u, h^ said, ' The 
mind of man is restless, prone to err ; its affinity 
for the rit/Af way is small. Be discriminating, be 
undivided, that you may sincerely hold fast the 
Mean .’ 'Phe whole doctrine about the endow- 
ments of the nature, and those endowments as 
from Heaven, was contained, it it said, in those 
sentences, but darkly and enigmati^lly. It 
was for T‘aiig to declare tlie doctrine clearly, 
showing a profound thoughtfulness, and an 
intelligence peculiar to himseif, beybud what 
was to be gained from Yaon and Shun. 

I think that T‘ang is deserving of this cnlo- 
gium ; the student shonld not pass lightly from 
this paragraph to the next. We cannot but 
admire the distinct recognition of the great 
God, the Father of man’s spirit, the Former of 
all men for a Hfo of virtue. There is then 
recognized the proneness of men to go asMy, 
and the sovereign is called on, by the positiou 
in which God has placed him, to correct their 
errors, and keep them right. The whole doc- 
trine of human nature is not here but there ia 
much of important truth, from which we must 
start in guiding the Chinese toaknowledge of that 
doctrine. A bard task is assigned to the sove- 
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“ The king of Hea extinguished his virtue and played the tyrant, 
extending his oppression over you, the people of the myriad regions. 
Suffering from his cruel injuries, and unable to endure the wormwood 
and poison, you protested with one accord your innocence to the spi- 
rits of heaven and earth. The way of Heaven is to bless the good and 
to punish the bad. It sent down calamities on tlie House of Hea, to 
make manifest its crimes. 


rei^, and no acconnt is takrn of the f»ct that 
lie is as prone to go astray himself as any of 
the inferior people ; but it was not an ordinary 
mind whicli could thus conceive of what a 
sovereign should propose to himself. The lessons 
of T-aug here are the same which Mencius ex- 
pounds at length, and vindicates in the first 
Part of his 5!ith Book. They have the same 
excellences and the same deficiencies.] 

P. 3. How ike lost ruler of Hea had failed to 
fuljil hit duly, nod brought on himself the wrath of 
Heaoen. — comp. ‘Coun- 

sels of Yu,’ p. 30, and ^ ^ ‘Pun. 
KxpMition of Yin.’ p. 4 ; lint the phrase in the 
text is stronger then cither of those passages. 
KM had cast from him that * beuevoteoce,’ 
which is the greatest of the virtues, and acc. to 
Menci oi^ t he grand characteristic of humanity. 

fj Q" ifft t — see on the ‘Can. of 
Taoti,’ p. 2, where a flistiiiction is made 
between and , the former iiaving 

a more extensive signification than the latter. 


In the text the phrases are co-extensire. w 

mnat — our ‘tlie people.’ We are not to 
lay stress on the ‘ hundred ’ It is used inde- 
finitely. When a people are snmamed, con- 
siderable progress has been made in civilization. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ “ the name of 

a bitter herb; is used for ‘poison.’ An 
oM form of shows it formed from 
instead of , so that its original meaning 
was probably • venom.’ 'Tlie two terms together 
denote ‘ smarting pain,’ ‘ suffering.’ 

^ T ± T IK’-± 

Comp. ‘ Can. of Yaou,’ p. 1, and ‘ Coun- 


sels of Kaou-yaon,’ p. 7. K 

; — see tlie note on ‘ Can. of 


Shun,’ p 38. and may be considered 
in themselves synonyms. The diet, defines 
; but in usage they denote the 
spirits of heaven and of earth respectively. 
Ill the text, the people appear before us crying 
out ill distress to all superior powers. T‘ang 
himself immediately represents ‘Heaven’ as 
responding to their cry. They called on they 
knew not whom or what 'J's’ae refers in 


Illustration to a passage in the ‘ History of Keuh 
: the ‘0^ simply says 

, which is a mistake. See tlie 84th 
Ba. of the ‘ Historical Records’), which is worth 
giving at greater length than he does ; — 

A <: i&tfc. « # ^ A :3: 

^ ^ ^ Pf Jc ■&> 'ViMn H«t«i 

man derives his beginning; from his parents he 
grows as bis root. When a man is brought to 


extremity, he turns back to his root, and thus 
it is that when men are toiled, embittered, and 
worn out, we hear them always calling upon 
Heaven, and when they are sick, pained, afilieted, 
and grieved, we hear them always owiiti»g on 
tlicir parent!.’ ai opposed here to 

has the general sense of ‘bad,’, ‘evfl;’— 


sec ‘ Counsels of Yn,’ p. 6. ^ these 

‘ calamities ’ are to be understood «f the con- 
vulsions of nature and various strange p h eiio- 
iiicua which preceded the fall of KM 
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“ Therefore, I, the little child, charged with the decree of Heaven 
and its bright terrors, did not dare to forgive the criminal I pre- 
sumed to use a dark coloured victim, and making clear announce- 
ment to the spiritual Sovereign of the high heavens, requested lejn e 
to deal with the ruler of Hea as a criminal. Then I sought for 
the great sage, with whom 1 might unite my strength, to request 

P. 4. How T'ang felt himself called on, and 
prepared himself, to punish the crimes of Kel 

‘ therefore.’ #=$or;P;,‘to 
bear,’ ‘ to have received.’ and are used 
together in the ‘ Punitive Expedition of Yin,’ 

P-5- ^ ^ ‘ 

planation ’ paraphraaea this by ^ 

‘ the conspicuous terrors of 

the charge of Heaven.’ — under 

the Hea dynasty they preferred in ttieir victims 
of sacrifice a dark colour. Under the Shang, it 
was the reverse ; their victims were white. At 
this time T-ang continued to follow the practice 
of Hea. K’ang-shing assigns another reaTOn, 
not so good, for the use of the dark victM ; 

— see the in loc. J[^ ^ 

— Ts’ae by understands fs±.’ 

* SoTereign Earth.* Liu Che-ke does the same. 

He aa^s : — 10 ^ ^ 

• {fl, , ‘“The spiritual Sovereign” is the Sove- 
reign Earth, the great spirit of the earth.’ In 
this way the text is equivalent to the ^ [x 

^ P"- ^ *»»"•***« “P°“ * 

different view, having reference to the form in 
which this passage appears in th e C onfuciau 
Analects, XX. L 3, where for 
we have ^ In Mih-tsze, more- 

over, who also quotes T'ang’s language»we have 

JL ^ TC 

— ^ ‘ then ; ’ yQ ‘ the great sage,’ 

is to be referred to T*ang’s principal adviser 
and minister, E Yin ; — sec on the next Book. 

= is here used in 


the sense of : 


The two characters are found 

interchanged. ^ W ^ 

— this is paraphrased in the - Daily Expla- 
nation :’ — 

.A e\f ^Kta \ 


A good portion of this paragraph is found 
in the Con. Ana., as already referred to, but 
with some considerable vanalious ; and with 
tlie addition of p. 8, also with variations. The 
same portion with the same and other additions 
is fbund in the works of Mili-tsze ; — see the 
Prolegoiueuft to Mencius, pp. HO? 117. The 
rest of the par. is also found with a variation 
in another pert of Mih-tsze. lu tlie second 
of Ills chapters ‘ On Honouring men of Talento 

and Virtue’ we find 

<t' la •© S T- 

over, are given as from ‘ The Speech oi l ang,^ 
and not from tire ‘ Announcement,’ while the 
rest of the paragraph is quoted by him as 
‘ Words of T'ang,’ without reference 

either to ‘Speech’ or ‘Announcement.’ To 
add to the perplexity of the subject. Ho An, 
quoting K‘ung Gan-kwS’s comment on the 
passage in the Analects, makes him say that 
Mih-tsze quotes the ‘ Speech of T'ang ’ in the 
same way as it appears in the text there. 

I do not see my w.ay clear to an explanation 
of all these diflScuHies. The passages of the 
Shoo quoted in the 20th Bk. of tlie Analecto 
are brought together in a very loose and irre- 
gular manner. As to the comment given by 
Ho An there from Gan-kw6, which speaks of 
Mih’s quoting from the ‘ Speech of T'ang,’ Mih 
does not say that the passages in the te.xt of 
the Analects are from that ‘ Speech.’ but only 
‘Words of T'ang.’ Moreover, the additions in 
Mih would make us refer the language of T‘ang 
not to the time of the ‘ Speech,’ nor to the 
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5 the favour of Heaven on behalf of yon, my multitudes. High Heaven 
truly showed its favour to the inferior people, and the criminal has 
been degraded and subjected. Heaven’s appointment is without 
error; — brilliantly noto like the blossoming of flowers and trees, the 
millions of the people show a true reviving. 

6 III. “ It is given to me, the one man, to give harmony and tran- 
quillity to your States and Families ; and now I know not whether I 
may not oflend the powers above and below. I am fearful and trem- 
bling, as if I should fall into a deep abj'ss. 


time of the ‘ Announcement ’ but to a time 
■nbeequent to both, towards the close of the 
aeven years of drouglit which followed his 
assumption of the empire. If all the discre- 
pancies tell against the genuineness of the 
‘ Announcement, they tell as much against the 
‘Speech,’ as it is found both in Fuh-shaiig’s 
text, and in that attributed to Gan-kws. Keang 
Shing, aware of this, edits the ‘ Speech of T’ang’ 
with the addition of the par. from the Analects, 
and of the sentence yjj 1 ^, 

from Mih-tsze. But if he take one part from 
Mill, why should he not take the wliole? 

We need not wonder that we should meet 
with such difficulties. Our course seems to be 
to state them, and wliere no satisfactory solu- 
tion of them presents itself, to leave them, 
without reasoning from them against the mo- 
dem text or the ancient. 

P. 5 . The riiihteoumeu of Taag'e dethrone- 
sieat of Kii proved by the issue, wtd coruequent 
peoeperity. ‘truly.’ So ^ in 

the last clause. Hwang Too puts 

the first clause very plainly : — 

||^ ‘ the criminal this of 

course is Kee. 

‘ in error.’ ‘The appoinlment of Heaven ’ 
is the withdrawal of its favour from Hea, and 
the conferriug of it on Shang, — the calling 
'Thuig to tlie tbroue in the room of Ked. 

iPf ^ ^ K ^ -this is a 

passage which has wonderfully exercised the 
ingenniW of the interpreters, (read pe) » 

‘ to adorn,’ * to be ornamented.’ Wliat is it 
chat the adorning is here predicated of? The 


two Khings, Gan-kwB and Ting-t#, say — ‘the 
empire.’ The language of-the former is : — ‘ The 
evil-doer being cut ofiT from the empire, all is 
brilliantly adorned, andbeantifnl as flowers and 
trees, while the people truly enjoy their life.’ 
Choo He takes the clauses as epexegetical of 
the preceding and the whole 

= ‘ What Heaven appoints is entirely right ; — 
the world of things and the world of men are 
made beautiful and fi'appy by it’ *1116 editors 
of Yung-ching’s Shoo give a great variety of 
views, several preferable, they say, to that of 
Gan-kwO, but none so gu^ as that of Choo He. 
I prefer to abide by the oldest view. 

C’h. III. Pp. 6 — 9 . T'ano’e feburos arm 

PDRFOSESIN’TIIB POSSESSION OFTBE THRONB,aND 
WISH FOB THE CO-OPEBATION OP HI8 PEINCES AND 

PEOPLE. 6 . — this clause and 

the next would seem to flow on from something 
preceding, and in some editions it is given as 

belonging to p. 6 , in which case J: ^ 
be the nominative to Whether we do so 


join it, or take the as I have done in the 
translation, the ‘gift’ must he understoo d as 

T±T.-a. ‘now,’ might very well be 
taken as beginning a new par. 


-t.T’-" in par. 3 . Gan-kwS makes the 
whole to' be a humble expressiou of doubt in 
T’aiigs mind whether he had really been riglit 
in dethroning KeS, — ‘ I do not know whether I 
may not have offended,’ tc. But we must 
suppose T‘ang to have now done with Kefi. The 
prec. chapter shows him sufficiently assured on 
the subject of his dealings with him. Mih- 
tsze, in the passage referred to on p. *, has 
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7 “Throughout all the States that enter on a new life under me, do 
not, ye princes, follow lawless ways; make no approach to insolent 
dissoluteness: let every one observe to keep his statutes; — that so 

8 we may receive the favour of Heaven. The good in you, I -will not 
dare to conceal ; and for the evil in me, I will not dare to fon^ive 
myself; — I will examine these things in harmony with the mind of 
God. When guilt is found anywhere in you who occupy the my- 
riad regions, it must rest on me. When guilt is found in me, the 
one man, it will not attach to you who occupy the myriad regions. 


7. We 

«re to Qndentand tut here T‘ang addresses the 
princes of the different States. This is clear 

-own ^ ® ^ ^ gs 

BA- itW. — the ‘Drily Expla- 
nation’ says that this phrase ^ 

‘newly established kingdoms,’ adding- — 

S ifei! H prince* 

and their States were old, but the rale of 
Shug was new, and they were all with it 
®aking a new beginning , — hence the phrase 

it»- BP-M ‘to approach ta’ 

In the g hare 

the following passage:—-^ Ip A Tfr 

8 . ”11118 par. is closely connected with 
p. 2 . There T‘ang gires his very high estimate 
of the duties of the sovereign ; here he says 
how he would try to come np to it. There he 
•ays it down that the sovereign has to lead the 
people in the right path, and hence he says 
here that for all that is wrong among them he 
®<»rt be accountable. ‘ I. will not dare to 
conceal it, — the meaning is that virtue sud 


talents will not go with him nnrewarded. 

^ ^ Jt 

translates this: — ‘I sbsll only submit to the 
inspection of the supreme mind.’ In bis 
‘ Dissertation on the Theology of the Chinese,’ 
however, he renders — ‘ The inspection of these 
things rests with the mind of the Supreme 
Ruler.’ Ganbil construes in the same way : — 
‘ Tout est marque distinctement dane la coeur 
da Chang-ti.’ In the Analects I h.ive transla- 
ted ; — ‘The examination of them is by Thy mind, 
O God,’ which is not sufficiently definite. But 
the meaning is not exactly as thus represent- 
ed ; the present translation is more accurate. 
It® connecta the danse closely with what 
has preceded, so that we mnst understand the 
or ‘examination,’ as predicated of T’ang 
himself, and as laying 

down the rule by which he will be guided in it. 
Cboo He says well. — ‘Heaven knows all oar 
good and all onr crimes. It is as if Heaven 
noted them down and numbered them up. Tour 
good deeds are all before God, and my evil 
deeds will also be all before Him.’ T‘ang 
declares that he will judge himself and others 
righteously, — in harmony with the judgment 

^ On the manner in which 

this par. appears in quotations, see on par. 4 . 
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“ Oh ! let us attain to be sincere in these things, and so we shall 
likewise have a happy consummation.” 

P. 9- tp| ^ 0# == refer- 

ring to V. hat has been said in the three preo. 
paragraphs on the obligations of the sovereign 
and the princes; or ‘sincere.’ 

^ ‘’’“re an 

end,’ i.e^ oiir dynasty vriil liave a long and 
happy course. 

[In the ‘ Historical Records,’ Sze-ma Ts-cen, 
after giving the 16th paragraph of the Preface, 
gives a fragment which we shoaid suppose, from 
his usual practice, was a part of the ‘Announce- 
ment of T*aiig.’ Keang Sliing, indeed, edits it 
as being the oidy portion of the real Announce- 
ment that reinains. Though not concurring in 
tliat view, I iiave thouglit it well to append the 

fragmaut hera:^$|| ^ fi ■ T ^ S 

M ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ .ul ( ? ±)' ^ ^ S 

^ # iL W iEfe’ # 7^ ^ ^ ^ 

* is 


This 

P— • — " w ^ F'^i ww* 

may be translated : — In tlie third month, the 
king came himself to the eastern suburb, and an- 
nounced to all the princes and the nobles, — - see 
that you ail achieve merit, and vigorously dis- 
charge your duties. fifyoudu not, Iwili severely 
punish yon, and put you to death; do not 
murmur against me.’ He said, ‘Anciently, Yu 
and Kaon-yaou laboured long without, and 
performed meritorious sorioe for the people, 
who were enabled to dwMl in tranquillity. On 
the east there was the Keang; on the north, the 
Tse; on the west, the Ho; on the sou^'the 
Hwae. These four great streams were brouglit 
to order, and the people were able to dwell. 
Tien my lord Tseih instructed them bow to 
cnltirate the varions kinds of grain. I'hese 
three Kung all achieved merit on behalf of the 
people and were enfeoffed. Formerly Ch‘e-yew 
and his officers stirred up rebellion among the 
p^le, and Hwang-U disallowed him. and held i 
him as guilty. The words of the former kings 


slioiiid act a.? goads to ns.’ He said, ‘ Have no" 
unprincipled ways in your kingdoms. If yoa. 
have, and I punuk you, do not murmur against 
me.’ 

Sze-ma Ts‘een adds — ‘'Thus he gave charge 
to tile princes.’ It would be a waste of space 
to make any remarks on such a farrago.] 

^ CoscLTOiuG NOTE. We here take leave of 
T'aiig. the one, perhaps, of all the ancient princes 
of China who gets the strongest hold of our 
sympathies and esteem. Hr. Gutzlaff* lias said 
w ell : — ‘ From his frequent invocations of Shang- 
t<^ we might be led to believe that he was a 
pious prince, who knew something of the true 
God.’ (China Opened, Vol.I.,p. 306). His mild 
but able government of his paternal State drew 
to him the attention of all the people suffering 
from tile tyranny of Keg. The universal voice 
called him to do the work of the avenger, and 
to assume the sovereignty of the empire. 
He dethroned the oppressor, but not without 
some misgivings, tl>e natural workings of com- 
passion in a high-toned generous mind. His 
conception of the imperial duties was high, and 
he bent himself with hearty earnestness to dis- 
charge them. Here the Slioo stops, and none 
of the lost Books contained anything of his 
history after his assumption of the throne, 
j According to the ‘ Standard Annals,’ his reign 
terminated b.c. 1753, so that his sway over the 
empire lusted only 13 years. I’he first 7 of 
them were a season of trial and calamity. No 
rain fell. Famine was the consequence of the 
drought. The sufferings of the people were 
intense. The issues of the mint were freely 
distributed anong them, but money was of 
littie use when giaiTi was scanty. It was sug- 
gested at last, we are told, that some human 
being slioiild be offered in sacrifice to Heaven, 
a.nd prayer for rain presented at the same time. 
‘It is for the people,’ said T‘ang, ‘that rain 
needs to be sought. If a man must be the 
■victim for such an object, I will be he.' He 
theirfasced, cut off his hair and his nails, and 
in a plain carriage ^awn by white horses, clad 
in white rushes, in the guise of a sacrificial 
victim, he proceeded to a grove of mulberry 
tiws, and there prayed, asking whether the 
calamity wm owing to any failure in his govern- 
ment, or misemploynieut of officers, or extrava- 
gance in palaces, or excessive devotion to beanly, 
or the practice of bribery, or allowance of caituii- 
niators. He had not done speaking when a 
copious rain fell over several thousand U. 

This account is doubtless much embellished, 
but through the cloud of exaggeration we can 
s^ the generous sovereign sympathizing with 
the general distress, fasting, praying for the 
removal of the calamity. 

According to the current chronology, T‘ang 
was succeeded by his grandson, T'ae-k^ 
on the next Book par. 1. 




THE BOOKS OF SHANO 


BOOK IV. THE INSTRUCl’lONS OF E. 

15 £>pfl.^ P + 

1 I. In the 12th month of the firet year, on the day Yue-ch‘ow, E 
Yin sacrificed to tl>e former king, and presented the heir to the 
throne reverently before his ancestor. All the princes from the 
domain of the nobles, and the imperial domain, were present ; the 
various officers also were in attendance with their several duties to 
receive orders from the prime minister. E Yin then clearly de- 
scribed the accomplished virtue of tlie meritorious ancestor for the 
instruction of the new king. 


HAmc OF xn* Book. — '^|j, ‘Thelnrtruc- 
tions of E.’ £ waa the chief minuter of 

T'ang, and was to him almost what Shan had 
been to Taou, and Tn to Shan, and Vih to Yo. 
Mencias gires him his plane among sage minis- 
ters and coonsellora as ‘ the one most inclined 
to take office’ (V., Ft. II., iy And this was 
Arom no fiMsility of tmper, or desire for the guns 
of office. He reasoned : — ‘ Hearen’s plan with 
mankind is that they who are first informed 
should instruct those who are later in being in- 
formed, and they who first apprehend prineiples 
should instruct those who are slower in doing 
»o.’ ‘ He thought,’ says Mencius, ‘ that if there 
^ere any of the common men and women who 
did not eigoy such benefits as Yaou and Shun 


conferred, it was as if he himself pushed them 
into a ditch.’ 

Haring this character of being so fond of em- 
ployment, the romancers of the Chow dynasty 
enibeliished his history accordingly. He was a 
natire of Sin the present Shen Chow <rf 

Ho-nan, and in Mencias’ time the story 
went that when T‘ang was marrying a 
daughter of the House of Sin, E Yin managed 
to go to ^ang in her train, and got himself 
taken notice of by T‘ang through his skill in 
cookery. Mencius denies the account, and says 
that E was a farmer on the lands of Sin, delight- 
ing in the principles of Yaon and Shun, Mid ready 
to spurn an offer of the empire, if it were made 
(o induce him to do anythii^ contrary to tbose 
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principles. THmg heard of his wisdom and 
ability,and sent niessengen with costly presents, 
inviting him to his court. Twice their visit to 
him was fruitless, but when they came a third 
time, being satisfied of T'ang’s sincerity, he 
said, ‘Had I not better make this prince a 
prince like Yaou or Shun, and this people like 
the people of Yaou or Shun — see Men. V., Pt. 
I., vii. T‘ang received him with great defe- 
rence, and reposed in him entire trust. He sent 
him to the court of Kee. hoping that iiis counsels 
niigli t move the emperor to change his evil course. 
It was in vain. Fire times £ went backwards 
and forwards between KeS and T‘ang, till, 
convinced that the fornter ytsuf incorrigible, he 
moved T‘ang to raise the flag of rebellion, and 
take the empire for himself. After T'ang’s 
death he continued the watchful guardian of his 
throne. Of the way in which he dealt with 
T'ae-kei we shall have to speak in treating of 

the next Book. The surname of was derived 
from the river E, near which he and his parents 
lived. Leu Puh-wei tells a story of a princess 
of Sin finding an infant, when she was picking 
mulberries, in a Iiollow mulberry tree. Tliis was 
E. Her father gave him to his cook to bring 
him up, and on inquiry it was found that his 
mother had lived on the banks of the E. One 
might she dreamt, during her pregnancy, that 
a spirit told her tliat the sun would discharge 
a flood of water, and that she must run ofi* to 
the cast. When she rose in tlie morning, she 
looked to the sun, and lo! it was as in her 
dream. Giving the alarm to her neighbours, 
she fleil, and after running ten le, slie paused to 
look back, wlien slie saw the town overflowed 
witli water, and was herself changed to a Iiollow I 
mulberry tree, — the same in which the in- ! 
fant was found! E’s name is generally 
understood to have been Che C^^). Sac-ma 
Ts'ecn says it was O-hftng ; — see next 

Book, p. 1, Yin (^T) was his -J. or designa- 
tion. ^j|, ‘instructions;’ this we saw, on 
the name of Pt. III., Bk. III^ was the name of 
one of the divisions of the Shoo. The ‘ instruc- 
tions,’ acc. to I,in Che-k‘e are of three kinds ; — 
lessons of antiquity transmitted for the guidance 
of future ages ; lessons of ancestors intended 
specially for the guidance of their posterity ; 
and lessons of faithful ministers like £ Yin, 
addressed to their sovereigns. 

According to the Preface, p. 18, in the year 
that T-ang died, E Yin made three Books, of 
which these ‘ Instructions ’ were one. Of the 
other two only the names remain ; and the 
genuineness of this is disputed. 

CosTBtrrs. T'ae-keScoiuestothethroneofbis 
grandfather, young and of unstable character. 
T’aiig’s counsellor and friend uses the privilege 
of his years and station to advise the young 
monarcii, — warns him by the fate of Ke£, and 
stimulates him with the example of T‘ang. 

I have divided the Book into four chapters: 
the first, in one par., giving the occasion wiien 
E Yin delivered his ‘ lesson ;’ the second, parr. 
2 — 1, showing how the throne had come down 
from the great Ifn, and was now possessed by 
T'ae-kek, the scion of another line; the third, 
parr. 5 — 7, celebrating the exabiple of T'ang ; 
and the fourth, par. 7., warning X'ae-kei of the 


fate he would incur if he neglected the advice 
given to him. 

Ch. I. P. 1. The Occasion of E’a Inbiruc- 
tions. 7C jffi ^ ^ 

, — Hca had used for ‘year;’ in 
the Shang dynasty they preferred the char, 
ipfi’ 7C ipE most mean the first year of 
T'ae-kei. The Hea dynasty had b^un the 
year with the month the first of spring. 
The Shang removed the commencement of the 
year a month back, beginning it with In 
this way the 12th month of the text is under- 
stood to be the 12th month of the Hea year, 
and tile first month of the Shang, so that these 
instructions of E were delivered in the first 
month of the year after the death of T'ang. 
This is the view of Ts'ae and the scholars gen- 
erally of the Sung dynasty ; and Ts'ae goes 
largely into the proof of what seems a strange 
thing,— that while the Shang and Chow dy- 
nasties differed from Hea as to the commence- 
ment of tlie year, they yet often numbered the 
months as Hea had done. Haou K'e-Iing 
denies the argument of Ts'ae, and maiutains 
that the 12th month of the text is tlie 12th 
month of the Shang year, — the 12th month also 
of the year in which T'ang died. At the same 

time, is with him the first year of 

T-ae-kea. According to him, under the Chow 
dynasty, the new sovereign succeeded of coarse 
to the throne immediately on the death of his 
predecessor, but bis first year was reckoned only 
from the first month of the year which follow- 
ed. The practice of the Shang sovereigns was 
different. A month after the death of an empe- 
ror, the style of the year was changed, and what 
remained of it was reckoned to the first year of 
his successor. This was the view of Gan-kwd 
and Ying-til. According to it T'ang must have 
died in the lUli month of the year, and the 
Instructions of E were delivered in the month 
after. — I will not undertake at present to decide 
between these views ;— see on the next Book, Ft. 
ii., 1. What day of the month w«s 

we cannot tell. Had it been the first, we should 
have read instead of these two characters. 

^ •acrifice’ 

Tlie te^ is used specially for the sacrifices 
offered in spring in the ancestral temple, but we 
cannot tliink of any such ceremony in the text. 

The ‘ heir-king ’ of course is T'ae-kee, and 

3E MB.' **** singular, — ‘the 

former king,’ and ‘ his ancesttw,’ referring to 
T'ang. ^ 

[This ^ms to be the place to notice the his- 
torical diflSculty which tiiere is respecting the 
succession to T'ang. The Shoo gives no hint 
of any individual’s having inter^sed between 
him and T'ae-kek. Indeed the language of the 
Preface, — ‘ After the death of T'ang, in the-first 
year of T‘ae-kei, E Yin made the InstructioDS 
of E.’ &c., seems to forbid the supposition tliat 
T'ae-kei did not immediately follow his grand- 
, fattier on the throne. The current chrouology 
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2 II. He said, “ Oh ! of old, the earlier sovereigns of Hea cultivated 
earnestly theirvirtue, and then there were no calamities from Heaven. 
The spirits of the hills and rivers likewise were all in tranquillity ; 


has been arranged accordingly. T^g’a death 
is entered b.c. 1753, and the rei^ of T‘ae-ke& 
commences the following year, b.c. 1752. 

When we refer to the ‘ Historical Records,* 
however, it is said after the mention of the death 
of T‘ang — ‘ His eldest son, T‘ae-ting, died 
before he could come to the throne, and a 
younger son, Wae-ping, succeeded. He was 

the emperor Wae-ping ^ P5)- 

Wae-piiig died after reigning three years, and 
was succeeded by a younger brother, — a Utird 
son of T'ang’s, — called Chung-jin. He was the 
emperor Chung-jin ^ (ff ^). 
Chung-jin reigned four years, and on his death 
£ Yin raised to the throne T‘ae-ke&, son of 
T‘ae-ting, and the eldest grandson of Tang. 
He was the emporor T'ae-kek, 

Whatever other anthorlty Ts'een 
may have had for this account, there can be 
no donbt he took it chiefly from Mencius, V., 
Ft. I., vi. 5 ; and the inte^retation which he 
gives of Mencins’ words is the most natural, 
Uioogh the ptissage is not unsusceptible of 
another interpretation r— seethe Works of Men- 
cius, pp. 236, 237. Those who follow the natural 
readiug of Mencius in preference to the natural 
reading of the Preface to the Shoo, hold, of 
course, that tbs mourning of T‘ae-kei, which 
the text supposes, was for Chung-jin and not 
for T'ang. There is a difficulty ; — that must be 
admitted. For myself, I should follow the 
Preface, and the standard chronology, holding 
that T‘ae-ke& immediately followed T‘ang upon 
the throne.] 


What sacrifice E Tin performed to T‘ang 
can hardly be determined. In the Books of the 
‘Former Han’ ^ we find 

the first part of the paragraph, with the 
addition of after and the clause 
f after Possibly 

this clause may be an addition of Fan Koo, the 
Han chronicler, but the whole passage shows 
that he understood the sacrifice to be tlie 
solemn one to God, offered at the winter solstice. 
Be this as it may, and I do not think it unlikely, 
the conducting T‘ae-ke& to appear before bis 
ancestor was a different ceremony. The appear- 
«nee was, I anppose, before the coffin of T‘ang. 




— see ‘The Tribute of Yu,’ Ft. 
ii., pp. 18, 19. Ferhi^ these two domains are 
mentioned by synecdoche for all the five; or 
there may not have Been time for the nobles 


who were more remote to reach the court. 
The mention of the presence of these princes 
shows us that the occasion was the solemn 
inauguration of T‘ae-ke& as successor to T‘ang. 

see the Analects, XIV., xUL, 2. I there said 
that p, was a difficult expression, and I 
do not find it easier now. Gaubil does not try 
to translate it. Medhurst mistakes the mean- 
ing, and has: — ‘The various officers gave a 
general account of their affairs, in order to wait 
for orders from the prime minister.’ The ‘ Daily 
Explanation’ paraphrases: — ^ 

Is the phrase 

simply = ‘ all and each ’ ? 

: ‘ ardent,’ as in Ft. HI., Bk. IV., p. 6 ; here it 
is defined by ‘ meritorious ’ C5&). and Ying-U 
says, ‘ T'ang had achieved the lasting service 
of settling the em^re, and was the founder of 
the dynasty of Shang ; — ^hence he is styled 

m.- 


[De MuUa s view of this paragraph is seen 
in the expansion which he gives of it, VoL I., p. 
176. — ‘Having resolved that T‘ae-kek should 
succeed to T‘ang, E Yin, as prime minister 
and as president of the tribunal of rites, 
assembled all the princes who were at court, 
and made them recogniie T'ae-keil. It was 
then the 12th month, and the funeral cere- 
monies for T‘ang were not yet performed. £ 
Yin ordered them with great magnificence, 
and then brought T’ae-ket, whom be placed on 
a throne which he had prepared for that pur- 
pose in the hall of the ancestors of the Shang 
dynas^, sainted him emperor, and made him 
receive in this character the homage of the gran- 
dees, the vassal princes, the mandarins and the 
people. Thereafter, addressing himself to the 
young emperor, he exhorted him to imitate the 
virtue of the great prince whom he succeeded, 
and gave him these advices.’ 


Ch. H. Fp. 2 — t. TheInbtkuctiowsovE. — 
Lessons fkom tbk Hex stnastt ; raox thb 
USE OP T‘aNG ; PBOX ’r‘xa-KEA’8 0WM POBITIOX 
AT TBF COMXEKCBXBNT OF HIS BEIGK. 2. 


— ‘ the former emperors pos- 
sessingHes.’ Lin Che-k‘e says that we are to 
understand all the Hea sovereigns before KeS. 
That cannot be. K‘ung-keS has been singled 
out for his wickedness ; only Yu himself would 
fully answer to E’s description. It suits his 
puipose to speak of a line of good princes ; and 
many of them would be consMered so in com- 
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and the birds and beasts, the fishes and tortoises, all realized the 
happiness of their nature. But their descendant did not follow their 
example, and great Heaven sent down calamities, employing the 
agency of our ruler, who had received its favouring appointment. 
The attack on Hea may be traced to Ming-t‘eaou, and our attaekonit 
3 began in Po. Our king of Shang had brilliantly displayed his sacred 
prowess. When for oppression he substituted his generous gentle- 


parison with KeS. is an adverb, and 

stress is to be laid on it. The diet, deflnes it by 
-^,'aovr.' It = ‘then,* ‘so long as.’ 

‘all quietly followed their nature, and had 

the enjoyment of their life.’ From jjj Jlj down 
to this describes f«ncifaIIy,bntnntwithoatatTuth 
to which the mind responds, the happy condition 
of the weU-KOTemc<l empire. 011*10 Ta-yew 
directs attentiontto the last par. 
of the I St ^ap. of the ‘ Doctrine of the Mean,’ — 

«■ 

is ppe.eniinently intended. Perhaps E had other 
earlier and unworthy sovereigns in his mind as 
well, but KeC was the impersonation of all the 
wickedness of Hea .^^t=>‘in the case of,’ 
. — Lin Che>k‘e illustrates 
this by saying that ‘ the spirits of the hills and 
rivers could no longer be in tranquillity. Hills 
fell ; rivers were dried op ; strange sounds were 
emitted. Birds and beasts, fishes and tortoises, 
no longer followed their nature, and many of 
them were clianged into monstrons and prudi- 
giooa things.’ I quote this, as showing how the 
Chinese share in the feeling of a sympathy be- 
tween the course of nature and the character 
and doings of men, so that ‘ the whole creation 
groans’ and writlies to be delivered from the 
curse of human wickedness. 

— ‘ borrowed a hand from our having 
the appointment.’ Lin Cbe-k‘e expands the 

d.U. ^ ^ ^ ^ 


[Up to this point the paragraph is foond, but 
in a very different form, in the only r em a inin g 

part of Mib-tsae’s Book on ^ 

”j\). He gives it as from the ‘ Books of Shang : ’ 

^ Mih’s te.\t is evidently cor- 

rupt ; yet he could hardly liave the ‘Instructions 
of E,’ as we now read them.] 


/ ^ *, — compare Mencius, V^ Pt. 
I-, vii. 9 . There we have ‘the palace ot Muh’ 
instead of Ming-t‘eaoa. Bnt from 
the Preface, par. 12, we know that Ming-t‘eaoa 
was not far from the cap. of KeB. It was there 
probably that he had the palace of Muh, where 
his orgies alienated the people from him, and 
awoke the vengeance of Heaven. [There was 
another Ming.t‘eaou towards the east, where 
Shun died, according to Mencius, IV., Pt. II., i, 
1.] ‘Onr attack commenced 
PV— the meaning is that the virtues of T'ang, 
plcmsing to both Heaven and men, first display- 
ed in PB, marked him out as the punisher of KeB, 
and the successor to the empire. 

P.3. — ‘his sacred prowess.’ ‘It 

is not simply said,’ observe the commentators, 
‘ showed his prowess, but his sacred prowess. 
The expression intimates that his prowess came 
from the valour of virtue and righteotuness, by 
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4 ness, the millions of the people gave him their hearts. Now your 
Majesty is entering on the inheritance of his virtue ; — every thing 
depends on how you commence your reign. To set up love, it is for 
you to love your elders ; to set up respect, it is for you to respect your 
relatives. The commencement is in the family and State ; the con- 
summation is in the empire. 

5 III. “ Oh ! the former king began with careful attention to the 
bonds that hold men together : — he listened to expostulation, and did 
not seek to resist it ; he conformed to the wisdom of former people ; 
occupying the highest position, he displayed intelligence; occupy- 
ing an inferior position, he displayed his loyalty; he allowed the good 
giuiUties of others, and did not seek that they should have every talent; 


•which he was able to destn^ opprearion, delirer 
the people, and gire repose to the empire.’ 

^ i ^ 

inheriting the throne. But it waa a throne that • 
had been acquired by eirtue, and E Yin there- 
fore puts his succession before hioi in this tray. 

/the beginning of his , 
reign.’ 'The other obserrationa of the paragraph . 
are the same as the lessons set forth at so much ' 
length in the concluding chapters of * The Oi'eat 
I^eaming.’ 

Ch. lU. Bp. 6 — 7. Th* Ihstsuctioks cok- 
nsuED. — The caanacTKit aitd kbodi.atios8 

OP T'aeq. 6. ^ # A 
eaystlmtthe 

three relations’ [prince and minister, busbamd 
and wife, father and son] ‘and i6re constant 
▼irtnes ’ [benevolence, righteonaaesa, propriety, 
&c.]. Somewhat differently, Chang Kew-shing 
tells us : — ‘ Sovereign and minister, father and son, 
elder and younger brother, husband and wife, 
eiders and juniors, with friends: — all these 
relationships are held together by propriety 
and righteousness ■which are calied the “bonds 

of m^”’ |||.|| Z 

-A understand by 

the fundamental relationships of society, and 
the moral virtues by which they are securely 
and happily maintained. Kee had disregarded , 
these virtues and disorganized society ; the first j 


work of T'ang was — unconsciously to himself — 
to exhibit the virtues and reform society. All 
the rest of the paragraph is an expansion of this 

clause. 

jj^, ‘ with the former people he was accordant.’ 
By the ‘ former people ’ are intended sage men 
of ancient tiroes, the lessons of whose wisdom 

had been transmitted. Ting-tS says tjiat K 
is used to indicate that the wisdom was from 
‘the people.’ But the character need not 
have that force ; — compare Pt . V^ Bk. XII., p. 

sentiment is that T’ang did not consider that all 
wisdom was with himself, but was ever ready to 

learn. ^ dethroning 

KeC, and twng the empire to himself, wonid 
seem to be contrary to this afflrmatiom of his 
loyalty, but it was not of his own -will merely, 
nor till he had used every method of remon- 
strance and advice, that he took the field against 

his sovereign. ^ ^ 

— see Con. Ana., XIII., zxv. ; SIA 
‘he allowed to men their 

good qualities.’ = ‘he 

the pandiei clause shows that we arc to'take 

9^ as a verb. 

this language well indicates how T'ang waa 
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in the government of himself, he seemed to think he could never 
sufficiently attain. — It was thus he arrived at the possession of 
the myriad regions. How painstaking was he in these things ! 

6 He extensively sought out wise men, who should be helpful to you 

7 his descendants and heirs. He laid down the punishments for officers, 
and warned them who were in authority, saying, ‘ If you dare to 
have constant dancing in your palaces, and drunken singing in your 
chambers, — that is called sorcerers’ fashion ; if you dare to set your 
hearts on wealth and women, and abandon yourselves to wander- 
ing about or to hunting, — that is called the fashion of dissipation ; 
if you dare to contemn the words of sages, to resist the loyal and 


carried on, as by the force of circumstances, 
and not by any ambition of his own, to the 
supreme dominion. 

the 1^ suggests the idea that the clause does 
not celebrate T^g’s surmounting all difficul- 
ties that opposed his possession of the empire, 
but his being able to display the virtues which 
insured his possession of it. Seun-tsze, 
in his Book on the ‘Ways of a Minister’ 
^ ^ quotes a passage from the Shoo, 

which most be another form of the first part of 
this paragraph. He has: — 

M 9i. a T M m ' «- 

J^, ‘ widely.’ Ch'in King gays 

‘T’ang atuined the empire with the greatest 
difficulty, and therefore his anxious thoughts 
about it went very far forward ; it was right he 
should seek for men of talenU and virtue to 
band it down to his posterity.' 7. Lin 
Che-lcV says; — ‘Although T'ang bad sought 
out wise men to be a help to his descendants 
he was still afraid lest the men whom they 
employed should only think of securing them- 
selves in their offices, and not attend to their 
duty to remonstrate with and gni^ their sove- 


reign. He therefore instituted tbesepnnishments 
for officers to admonish them.’ E Yin, in call- 
ing the yonng emperor’s attention to such or- 
dinances, had regard, no doubt, to the vices and 
errors into which he saw that T‘ae-ket was 
prone to fall. 

— Ying-tk observes that the wizard is 
called and the witch /^, bnt that is 
applicable both to men and women. These 
persons had intercourse with spiritual beings, 
and hence the service of spirits is called 

^ 0 3^)- We have only to 
think of the frenzied excitement of the ancient 
sibyls to see how strong and contemptuous is 
the language of T‘ang in reference to the officers 
of this fashion. is here = ‘ ways,’ ‘ fashion.’ 
Properly it denotes ‘the wind;’ thence it is 
applied to what is exciting and mfimnces others. 

is here in the sense of ‘to desire,’ 

(3d tone)<=i^[ ‘to be distant to and keep 
at a distance;’ * to be familiar 
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upright, to put far from you the aged and virtuous, and to be 
familiar with procacious youths, — that is called the fashion of dis- 
order. Now if a high noble or officer be addicted to one of these 
fashions with their ten evil ways, iis Family will surely come to 
ruin ; if the prince of a country be so addicted, his State will surely 
come to ruin. The minister who does not try to correct those vices 
in the sovereign shall be punished with branding.’ These rules were 
minutely enjoined also upon cadets in their lessons. 


and keep company nith.’ is parapbiased 
^ ^ ‘ obstinate, stupid, and 

shameless.’ The case of Behoboam with the 
counsellors of Solomon and his own young com- 
panions will occur to most readers. 

‘three fashions’ are those 
just mentioi^ and the ‘ ten rices ’ are the evil 
ways enumerated in connection with them;- 
two under the sorcerers’ fashion; and four 
under each of the other two fashions. ^ 

, — is here rery eridently used for 
the whole establishment of the noble or officer. 

the ‘ Daily Explanation’ paraidiraaes : — 

f.f 

M iE Ki S JW Jb •*“' 

that any crfBcer suffering the emperor to proceed 
m any of those eril ways without remonstrating 
with him should be punished with branding. I 
With this the words of T’ang terminate. We 
are to understand the concluding clause as from 
£ Yin hlrasdf. 

the diet., with ref. to this passage, explains 
'*y ^ ^ ^ yJ^ ^ ‘ the designation 

of the young and little.’ are the sons 


of officers and nobles bmng trained in schods 
to fit them for the duties of mature life. ‘Thqr 
were minutely instructed,’ says Ts'ae, ’in these 
duties, that when they entered <m office they 
might know to administer reproof.’ 

[htih-tsze has a passage in his only remainiug 
chapter ‘Against Music’ [* ), 

where he q.aotea part of this par. and the next, 
but evidently his text is very corrupt. He 

From this cormpt and mutilated passage 
we perceive there was a book in Mih’a time 
known as ‘The Penal IjEws of T’ang.’ Of 
course if such a book was really made by T’an^ 
we can suppose that E Tin should be quoting 
from it here. Tmi JO-ken contoids that sndi 
a book was made towards the close of the Shang 
dynasty, and not by T’ang, and concludes, 
therefore, that our jwesent ‘Instructions of E^ 
bear upon them in this place the manifest stamp 
of forgery. But be has no direct evidence to 
show that we should refer ’The Penal Laws of 
T‘ang ’ to a period several hundred years later 
tu.n that emperor. All bis reasoning mi the 
point is singularly weak.] 
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IV. “ Oh ! do j^ou, who now succeed to the throne, revere these 
instructions in your person. Think of them! — Sacred counsels of 
vast importance, admirable words forcibly displ^ed. The ways of 
God are not invariable; — on the good-doer He sends down all 
blessings, and on the eA^-doer He sends down all miseries. Do 
you be but virtuous, without consideration of the smallness of your 
actions^ and the myriad regions will have cause for congratulation. 
If you be not virtuous, without consideration of the greatness of 
yow actions, they will bring the ruin of your ancestral temple.” 


Cb. IV. F. 8. Ths IvsTBUcnoag coiici.in>- 
BD.— A aoiMtoi AjDMomnoH TO T‘ax-kxa to 

VOIXOW TRB BXAJOnJI OF T*AXG, AXO TAU 
BBBD TO ms WATS. , — we 

might translate this — * be lererent of his per- 
son,’ bnt the commentators generally prefer 
to make the lessons of the last par. tlie object 
J0^ and expand the passage by ^ 

‘respect them in his person.’ — 

* Tsst;’ comp. ‘ Doctrine of the Mean,’ zri., 3. 
‘gn»st,’or‘gmaay.’ 

— liin Che-k'ehas said on this passage: 
— K*ang of Han says, ** CnltiTate yonr rirtae, 
and not on a small sc^ ; then the whole empire 
will bare canse for congratolatioB. Do what 
is not Tirtnons, and that not on a great scale, 
and yon will orerthrow your ancestral temple. 
These are the instmctiona of E, showing his 
true royalty.” The meaning of K’ong was 
that the emperor’s rirtne must be extremely 
great, and then he would make the myriad 


regions happy, while for the orerthrow of li>s 
ancestral tem^e it was not necessary that his 
want of Tirtne should be great; and this advice 
showed the true devotion of E Tin. K‘ang of 
T'ang lost this meaning of Gan-kwfi, and 
explains it tbns: i.s,aU 

states will rejoice in yonr lit^ virtue^ and 
how much more will they do so if it be great I 

wickedness wiU 

overcrow yonr ancestral temple, and how 
much more will great wickedness do so I These 
two expressions— ^ ^ ^ are antithetie, 

bnt their meaning ia the same. Xiin then 
endeavours to show that Gan-kw8’s intopret^ 
tion is the only one sdmissible. The antithetic 
phrsM are certainly somewhat pmplexiBg. I 
consider that the one of them ani^Mses also 

tiieother. is equivalent to — ‘boHiBtaU 

or large,’; and ^ ^ to— ‘be it large or 
snuU.’ The temfengr of virtue and vice, wi Aont 
reference to their amount mr degree, ia as several- 
ly repre se nted. 
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1 I. The king, on succeeding to the throne, did not follow the 

2 advice of A-h&ng. He^ that w, E Yin, then made the following 
writing : — ‘ The former king kept his eye continually on the bright 
requirements of Heaven, and served and obeyed the spirits of 
heaven and earth, of the land and the gram, and of the ancratral 
temple ; — all with a reverent veneration. Heaven took notice of 
his virtue, and caused its great appointment to light on him, that 
he should soothe and tranquillize the myriad regions. I, Yin, then 
gave my assistance to my sovereign in the settlement of the people. 
And thus it is that your Majesty, inheriting the crown, have become 
charged with the line of the great succession. 


Namk of trb Book. — ‘T^- kaL’ 
This was the name, wo saw on the 1st par. of 
the last Book, of X^an^s grandson and successor. 
Xhe names of all the Shang emperors after 
X'ang are made up Ot the first series of the 
crclical characters, called the ‘ Hearenlr Stems' 

*tth another diatinguishiog char- 
acter added. This was the fashion of the 
dynast/. The Bodt is dirided into three 


Parts, each of which is called a p'fcafj^V The 
first Fart mi^t stand rery well by ito^ ; the 
second and tliird bare nothing in their contents 
specially to require a sepaiaUon of them feom 
each other. I>in Cbe-k‘e obserres that the 
dirision of sereral of the Books of the Shoo into 
Farts arose from their length. Being written 
or engraved originally on taUets of wood or 
bamboo, very many ot these could not be kept 
together so as to be read with comfort. A book 
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was therefore tied ap in two bncdles, marked 
or io three, marked f" , p|l, and T 
as the case might be. The division wa^ made 
for convenience’ sake, rather than from r^iad 
to any difference in the matter. This is only 
partially correct. There are some Books that 
are not divided, which yet are longer than 
others that are. Sze-ma '18*600 gives the 

name as ‘The Instructions deliver- 

ed to T‘ae-kek.’ It may have been current 
during the Han dynasty under that title. It 
does bdong to the division of the Shoo which 
embraces ‘ Instructions.’ The genuineness 
of the Book is calied in question. 

CoHTBns. £ Tin finds the young sovereign 
disobedient to his counsels, a^ insensible to 
repeated remonstrances. On this the minister 
takes a high-handed measure, removes -the 
emperor from his palace and companions, and 
keeps him in a sort of eai^ confinement, near the 
grave of his grandfather, ail the period of mourn- 
ing. T*ae-ked becomes penitent and truly 
reformed. This is the subject of the first Part. 
Delighted with the change, E Tin brings T‘ae- 
ke& back in state to the capital. He congratu- 
lates him on his reformation, and the emperor 
makes a suitable reply; after which S again 
proceeils to his favourite work of counselling 
and advising. This first Part is divided into ten 
parr., which are again arranged in three chap- 
ters. 'The first, containing 3 parr., tells of T‘ae- 
kca’s waywardness, and how £ Tin called him 
in a letter to follow the example of his grand- 
father. The second, in 4 parr., tells of T‘ae- 
kek’s continued misconduct, and how E Tin by 
word of mouth expostulated with him. The 
third, in 3 parr., shows us the minister’s patience 
worn out, with the bold measure which be took, 
and its happy effects. 

Cb. I. Pp. 1 — 3. T'ae-kes’s waTwaassEss. 

£ Tut BBWOltBTUaTXS WITH HUS Ht WBITUtO. 


‘ to accord,’ ' to be obedient.’ Compare its use 
in Pt. U., Bk. I., 17 ; Bk. H, 6 ; Bk. Ill, 8. 

g t — this is said by Sze-ma Ts‘een to 
ve ^n the name of E; and it savm the 
translator considerable trouble to follow this 
view. The rntne common opinion, however, and 
that followed iqr Ts‘ae, is that the characters 
were the title of an officer — the prime minister 
in fact — ^under the Slang dynasty. is taken 

as— '^1^, and the name is then — ‘support and 
steelyu^’ ‘ buttress and director.’ Others make 
which gives the same result. The 
name, it u sud, was given to E Tin, because of 
bis services to 'Twiig and totheempire. 2. £ Yi* 
preMtt* ta tcritUg the txawfle of T'aoft rdigiooe 
rev e nm e e upon T'ae-kSL — 

tiiis is the first time that we resid in the Shoo 
c4 any communication addressed otherwise than 


by wind of month. Ch‘in Leih suggests that 
pCThaps the presenting written or engraved me- 
morials commenced at this time. We are not to 
think vt E Tin as using pencils, ink, and paper. 
His memorial was on one or more slips of wood or 
bamboo, lightly engraved, <st described perhaps 
with some coionring matter on the pbin suriime. 
Jin Che-k‘e observes that down to the H^n 


dynasty the memorials were all upon such slips, 
and were presented lied up in black bags. ^ 

Great Learning,’ C., 1, 2. The meaning of 
is not weli ascertained. It evidently serves to 
give emphasis to Choo He and the Sung 
school generally take ^ as referring to 
‘ man’s nature,’ the bright gift conferred on and 
entrusted to him by Heaven, and the statement 
is that ‘T‘ang assiduously cultivated his virfne.’ 
'This is twisting the Shoo to support the dog- 
mas of a school T’ang had regi^ to the will 
of Heaven in reference to the whole course of 
his life and duty. That led him to cultivate 
his personal virtue, but it took him out of him- 
self also, to do what his rircomstances called 
him to; more especially did hefeel it was required 
of him by Heaven that he should be reverent 
and devout, — religious, according to his lights. 
We may believe that T‘ae-ke& was glaringly 


ne^ectful of aU religions worship. 


‘ to serve.’ ‘so as to serve 

his regard to the requirements of Heaven did 
actually make him a regular and reverent 

worshipper. ^ ^ M ^ 

— commentators call attention to the 
manner in which the first of these clauses re- 


sponds to T‘ang looked up to 

Heaven, and Heaven looked down cm him. 


^p-=‘and so;’ — wc have had several instances 

of this usage. ‘to collect;’ here>=‘to 

make to light upon.’ Compare the She-king, 
Pt. m, i.. Ode H., 4,— 

P'S % 

himself.’ According to Leu Pub-wei and others, 
E’s name was Che (WptL but he here speaks of 
himself as Tin. We must suppose that be was 
styled ^■, because of his services, and better 
known among the people as ‘the Begulator,’ ‘the 
Corrector,’ than by his name. Here he accepts 
the designation. ^pahJ,—‘ a sovereign.’ It 

was applied to the emperor and to princes of 
States. ■the multitude,’ ‘the peo- 

ple.’ WsngTs’eaou says: — ‘The phrase 

foUowg from the preceding mm- What is 
meant by settling — locating — the peoffie, is that 
after their oppressions were taken away and a 
gentle rule exercised, they were arranged so 
tliat every man was in his proper plabe ’ ( 

comp, in., Bk. III., p 8 ; is ‘a founda- 
tion,’ that on which any thing rests. Joined 
with it denotes ‘ an inheritance,’ ‘a trans- 
mitted property.’ ’The phrase in the text 
h&s the same meaning. Ts^caou says on tha 
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3 “ I have seen it myself in Hea with its western capital, — ^that when 
its sovereigns went through a prosperous course to the end, their 
ministers tuso did the same ; but afterwards when their successors 
could not attain to such a consummation, neither did their ministers. 
Take warning, 0 heir-king. Reverently use your sovereignty. The 
sovereign, if yon do not play the sovereign, you will disgi’sce your 
ancestor.* 

4 II. The king would not think of these words, nor listen to them. 

5 On this E Yin said, “The former king, before it was light, sought 
to have large and dear views, and then sat waiting for the mom- 

cUiue that it meaiu that Tae-ka had come express their approral of this aneJ^tioD^jmd 
‘ to the myriad regkms, aU established, and to j translated accordin^y. 

the imiltitiidea of the people, all settled.’ , „ « 5 * 1 . zB gs 

3. Thai the wmoMter it more depeedeat on hie comp, Bk. IL, 9. ^ ZIX' 

irsiS a- a-, e & *-• “• 

goTenunrat was safe in the gf sucb a xL In the Book of Kites, we 

ininister as E. — ‘ Hea of the ji,g clauses, — 

western city.’ The refwence roust bo to =q t^d from the Shoo, with an inter- 
6«.-yih, the capital of Hea, which was fartW appUcation, different from their 

west then P6, the cap. of Siang. g ^ meaning in E’s writing. 

/fr — ^the B3 here has occasioned much Ch. II. Pp. T‘A»- K»a cQjxi iieMa 

perplexity. On the authority of an expression to ww him ok to what was kiobt. 

“ S md others since him ^ , comma at J^, and ex- 

hare explained it by ‘loyal and true.’ _<T‘ae-ke» treated E Yin’s 

Choo He remarked that to say— W '(g words as if they were only ordinary and un- 
^ ^ ^ , important.’ 'This is Ts‘ae’s int^retation. 

0 .WU’ ‘ l®Y***y “d faith to perfect one s- pointing in the same way, explained, 

self,’ Mould be weU enough, but that to define _<T‘ae-ke» kept his ordinary way, and did not 
as meaning ‘loyal and true’ was not allow- change.’ Choo He^opos^ to read the p^ph 
'v ^ ta. ^ . without a stop at K, and to take that character 

able ; and that the characters 0 m m the text rr, . . . 

„ ” j, ^ , „ in the sense of m , so that it simply emphasises 

were uidnteUigible. Wang Pih foU. below |-comp. Bk. VIH., Ft. i. p. 2, 

by Kin Le-ts‘eaiig ^ ^ «>o“8ht that I bare translated 

for ^ we shonld read the ancient form of on this riew. 5. ^ 

which WM ^ , that might easily be mistaken . ,|,e dark and light ; ’—as we say, ‘ between 

The editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo the dark and the light,’ =‘ the grey dawn;’ 


TOL. m. 
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ing. He also sought on eve^ side for men of ability and virtue to 
instruct and guide his posterity. Do not frustrate his charge to me, 
and bring on yourself your own overthrow. Be careful to strive 
after ^e virtue ot self-restraint, and cherish far-reaching plans. Be 
like the forester, who, when he has adjusted the spring, goes to 
examine the end of the arrow, w'hether it be placed according to 
rule, and then lets go; — reverently determine your end, and foUow 
the ways of your ancestor. Thus I shall be delighted, and be able 
to all ages to show that I have discharged iny trust. 


2S. rfw.’ Kin I*-U‘eang 

My* well, that the whole claose show* how 
T-ang kept hi* eye continaally on the require, 
menu of Heaven (jlt gP ^ 

^ ' Conneels of Kaou- 

yao<p.4. ^ J^,‘admirableofficer».' 

^ dt ♦ A 

ftA-tw- 

•now* how T'ang’a anxieties were not merely for 
himself and for the time being. ^1^ 

IS ^ “ hew not— 

‘totransgres*,’bat^ ‘to let fall,’— ‘to bring 

to nought m the charge «rf T‘ae-ke« 

whkdi E supposes to have been specially com- 
mitted to himself by T'ang. g. T‘ae-ke* 
was losing aU self-restraint, plunging into ex- 
tavaga^, and thinking only of the day before 
him;— hence the two admonition* in this par 

5-Jr — «o«p. in lastBk., p. 5,— 

7- Gui*k«6 takes 


^ in the aente ol * to consider/ 'tocal- 
c^.‘ and ^ ^ 

wlcnlate ^ adjusting the spring o/ ,„r erot$- 
to». This IS admissible ; but Choo He prefers, 
and I think rightly, to take in the sense of 

Jj| A’ U defined by 

> ^he tooth of the cross-bow.’ We are 


to understand tiie by touching which 

the instnunent was dischniged. 

* the end of the arrow,’ which waa placed 
against the stringy and on the cmrcct placing 
of which— it* being ^—depend- 

ed the cncce** of the archery. 

— ^pare ‘The Great Learning,’ C.,iS], fiT 
Ts'ae explains ^ by 

l^praise,’ and makes the danse refer to T’ae- 
**•> age* will celebrate yon.’ Lin Che- 
makes it refer to £ Tin, and »» ‘ throng^ ail 
be able to say lAal I June duOarged mg 
SJ**" 2^ PW ncconnt ot myself. 

rtitor* of Tnng-ching’s Shoo rather approve 
of Uiu view of Lin’s I have followed it, becanse 
it retains the woper signification ef I do 
not know that the meaning which Ts‘ae puU 
** '* ?s* ^ * tipported by other examples; — 
^|^PtV,Bk.XUI,p.lO. 


^Pn Uie ' Record of Rites,’ and the Book called 
WB’ ^ p. 16, we have quite an amy ot quota- 
tion* from the 

more or leas agreeing 
»ith the received text.— ffl C?. 

2fy ipc i|^ Here is perhsp* an errof 
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8, 9 III. The hii^ was not yet able to change his course. E Yin said 
to himself, “This is real unrighteousness, and is becoming by 
practice a second nature. I cannot bear to be near such a disobe- 
dient I will build a place in the palace at T'ung, where he 
can be quietly near the remains of the former king. This will be a les- 
10 son which will keep him frona going astray all his life.” The king went 
accordingly to the palace in T‘ung, and dwelt during the period of 
mourning. In the end he became sincerely virtuous. 


for or, more probably, should be 

^ and ^ may be for 

Ch. HL Pp. 8 — 10. T‘aK-EB.L coNxnrniBG 
VICIOUS, E SKiTDs mu fkom the palacb, asd 
KEEPS HtK IH COXFIMEIUNT,— WHICH ENDS IS 
BIS BBVOBMATIOS. 8 . 

13 the reflection in B’s nund. It is better to 
take it thus than to expand it with Ying-ta, — 
‘E Yin announced to all tlie ministers in the 
court, saying,’—. 

ttj* , — Gan-kw8 explains this: — ^ tr 

‘the practice of 
unrightMusness will become his nature.’ This 
18 no doubt the meaning, but it gives ns no ex- 
planation to account for the use of the fli? . 
Ts'ae avoids the same difiScuity by expanding : 

a- 

(jfjj) in the text instead of the whole 
would be easy. The ‘DaUy Exi^uiation’ tries 
to bring out the force of the thus : — 

ne u practising what is not good as if his 
nature from his birth were so constituted.’ Lin 
Cne-k'e treats it substantially in the same way ; 
and I do not see that anything better can be : 
done. M-- ‘I 

not be near the disobedient.’ Such is the 
nattti^ rendering of the words, and such was 
the view of them taken by Choo He. Ying-t4, 
however, and Ts'ae, subsequently, thinking this 
language would be too harsh in E’s mouth, 
softened it down to — ‘ I will not allouj him to be 


near the disobedient.* There is no reason why 
we should strain the text to avoid the very 
decided expression of bis opinion whidi £ gave, 
and to maintain in him the Chinese ideal of a 
hero-sage. He spoke evidently under strong 

provocation. — * T‘ung ’ 

was the place where T'ang’s tomb was. It was, 
probably, in the pres, dis of Yung-ho(^^ 

dep. of P‘oo-chow ( mm in Shan-se. The 
site or supposed site of the grave there was 
washed away by the Fun under the 

Yuen d 3 rnasty, when a stone coffin was removed 
to another position, near which, under the Ifing 
dynasty, an imperial tomb was built. [The sub. 
dep. of P8 (^^)> in Gan-hwuy, likewise prefers 
a claim to include the place of T'ang’s grave.} 
From Mencius, Ft. I., vi. 6, we are led to 
infer that T'ung was the name of a city or 
district nothing is said of it as the place where 
T'ang had been buried. Ts'ae manipulates 

the text to ‘ built a palace in 

T'ang;’ and Ying-t& had done the same 

should we use 

such violence with the language, when we are 
not compelled to do so in order to make any 
meaning out of it? The text leads us to suppose 
that there was already a palace in T'ang. E 
Yin determined to build or fit up some apartment 
in it, where T‘ae-ke» might reside, — ^be confined 
in fact, — till he gave proof of reformation. 

^ i ^ **■* «“»»«“- 

tutors take 

better meaning, it seems to me, by taking 
as = ‘ secretly,’ ‘ silently.’ We do not know 
what to do with the ^ Lin Che-k e re- 
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presents E’s ides thus < I will make him dwell 
there, to be near tbe former king, and think of 
his instructions.' 18*06 has ‘I will m.v. him 
l)e near the grave of T'ang, where thinVing 
moomfully morning and night, he ma^ ronse 
tip the good that is in him thus 1 wiU instruct 
him.’ Mjr translation is more afWTs'ae's view. 

Gan-kwfl has © 

• dwelt in the place of sorrow.’ There T^kea 
^d not help himself, and had to observe all 
the established customs of mourning 
COHCIUDWO Non. [ i. ] The action of E 
Tin in deaUng with his sovereign has been 
much ^vassed. Mencius was bound on his 
pnrciples to defend it, and he did not scruple 
to to so. Kung-aun ChW asked 1dm 

whetto wortlu^ being ministers, might indeed 
oamsb their vietaas sovereigns in this wav he 
‘If they have the same purpose u E 
Tin, ttey may ; if they have not the same pnr- 
^ it would be usuTMtion’ (VII., Pt 1, 

This doctrine is startling, but sound. A man 
in the position of E Yin must be a law to 

his actions will not clash with 
the moral laws of God. 


^ -Acci^ing to the Shoo, the confinement 
of Tae-kei in T‘uug took place during the 
period of mourning, and lasted only to the end 
of it, — ^we may say, in round numbers, for three 
years, as Mencius does. Sze-ma Ts'een gives a 
diflTerent account. We read in the * Historical 
Becords : ’— * When T‘ae-kei had been on the 
throne three years, he proved unintelligent and 
oppressive, paying no regard to the laws ot T'ang, 
and being g^ty of all sorts of disorderly 
conduct. On this £ Tin confined him in the 
T‘tti^ palace for three years, while he himself 
administered the government of the empire, and 
gave andience to the princes. When T‘ae-kea 
hsd_ been in T*nng for three years, he became 
penitent, reproved himself and returned to good, 
on which E Tin brongfat him back to the 
c^tal, and resigned tbe govenunent into 
his bands. The emperor then cnltivated his 
virtue ; the princes all signified their allegiance ; 
the people enjoyed tranqaiilify; and E Tin, 
in admiration, nude the “Instructions to T'ae- 
keS,” in three Parts, in his praise.’ We cannot 
say posjtively firom Mencius that Ts'een’s 
account is incorrect, but we most set it aside, 
if on no other ground, yet certainly cm tbe 
antbority of the Preface to tbe Shoo. 
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B.O = ¥ 

Si i¥‘-=f m M p ~ m. >j> 

1 I On the first day of the 12th month of the 3d year, E Yin took 
the imperial cap and robes, and escorted the young king back to 


CoiTTEKTS or THS ucoNO rAST. The con- 
finement of T‘ae-k^ in T'ong haring jKodooed 
the desired eflfect, B Tin brings him biwfc with 
bononr to Fd, to nndertake the duties of the 
gOTenunent, jnesents him with a congratu- 
istoiy addrees on hit reformation. T'ae-kei 
respwds with a proper acknowledgment, and 
asks the contimiM assistance and guidance of 
the minister, who on his part is happy to 
resume his faTonrite wmkof deliTering iiu^c- 
tions. 


The first two parr, form a chapter, describing 
the mperm’s retnm, and giving the address 
on his ief<xmation. Thm Keh’s penitent reply, 
in par. 3, forms a second chapter. The remain- 
jag .3 paragraphs, in whicli £ resumes his 
lessons and couna^ <mi the example of T‘ang, 
and the duties of iHae-kea, oooclnde the part 
with a third charter. 

Ch. L Thx touho Kiwo is bboooht back 
■With hohoux to P«. £ Tw coHeKATcuiTBS 

aoi AKS THB KKFIBB ON HU BEFOKMATIOH. 


jj6 = a+w-.0«.- 

Ibis note of time fidlows ftum that in the ‘In- 


ahractionaofBj'par. 1. Two yean have elapsed 
"am that timk Ihe same question arises. — 
A* the 12th month the 12th month of the Hea 


7^ or of the Sluing? 1 am more inclined to 
aelme that in both passages we hare nothing 
to do with the Hea year. T^ang having died 
in the dewenth montK T*ae-kea had immedi- 
Uely comnMOGed the formalities of monniiiig 
for him,— with no sincerity indeed, but yet 


nominslly. It was now the 26tb month since 
T'ang’s death. TSm-keh was entered into the 
third year of mouming. At the end of the 
24tii month it was competent for him to lay 
aside his sad apparel, array himself in his 
ordinary robes, and go about all the duties 
devolving oa him. ^e period of mourning 
for parents and grandparents is indeed said to 
be three years ; but as the Chinese say that 
they are three years old, not when tb^ have 
completed three years of 12 months each, 
bnt when they have lived in three years^ so 
Tte-keft might now, in the 12th month of t^ 
3d year in which he had been on the throne, be 
considered to have folfiUed the duties of mourn- 
ing for bis gnuidfstber, and take the adminis- 
tration of affairs into his own hands. 

J3-ken argnes that two years are not snough 
for ail the events that are supposed to have 
taken place, — the repeated remonstrances with 
TSm-kek, bis proving himself insensible to 
advice. Ids banishment to INin^ his rrforma- 
tion, sjod his proving its sinoerity. We have 
not sufficient mformation to enaUe ns to solve 
aU the difficnltiee that may be raised ; the view 
of the time which I have followed seems to 
me more Ukdy then any other ; — see the 

of Wang Miug-shing, on the one tide, and 

1^ # P 

JIP. — the distinctive name of the cere- 
monial bonnet or crown under the Tin or Shang 
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2 Po. At the same time, he made the following writing : — “ Without 
the sovereign, the people cannot have that guidance which is 
necessary to the comfort of their lives ; without the people, the sove- 
reign could have no sway over the four quarters of the emvire. 
Great Heaven has graciously favoured the House of Shang, and 
granted to you, 0 young king, at last to become virtuous. This is 
indeed a blessing that will extend without limit to ten thousand 
generations.” 

3 II. The king did obeisance with his face to his hands, and his 
head to the ground, saying, “I, the little child, was without under- 


djnaity was (see the Becord of Rites, Ip 
Ft. V., p, 1 1). Here, however. Uie general 
term is xised. Under the Chow dynasty, 
the emperor had six difft crowns, with robes 
appropriate to each. In sacrificing to Heaven, 
he used one kind of crown and robes, in sacrific- 


ing to his ancestors, a different kind; &c., (see 
tlie Bites of Chow, 


^ Whether the practices under the 

Shiing dyn. were the same, we hare no means 
of knowing. The crown was always in the 
form of a student’s cap, with tassels on which 
pearls were strung hanging down before and 
behind, except on the occasion of sacrificing to 
Heaved when it is said there were no tassels ; 
on the other occasions the number of pendents 
and peaids and genu varied, and pei^aps the 
colour. As the text does not say for what 
particular ceremony Thuj-kek was now arrayed, 
though I should judge it was either to perform 
the great aolstitUl sacrifice to Heaven, or to 
announce bis entering personally on the duties 
of the government in the ancestral temple, 
more ne^ not be said on the crown and rob^ 

show how the people smd the sovereign are 
necessary to one another. The only difficulty 
is with Medhnrst translates; 
—‘Tbe people hare nothing wherewith they 
may correct each other so as to preserve their 
lives’; and Ganbll:— 'The people cannot live 
either in peace or in order.' Medhurst’s version 
appears to be tbe more literal; bat we must 
deal with here in the same way as with 


in the danse ‘Pun. Ex- 

pedition of Yin,’ par. S. [In the Becord of 
Rites, par, 11, we have tbe passage 

;6r) 

M ^ IS ^r-*^ eommeatatan 

call attention to the way in which it is here 
taught that T'ae-ke&’s bireoming virtuous was 
to be ascribed to tbe influence of Heaven exert- 
ed on him. Ts'ae says that ‘Heaven seoretly 
drew on his better nature ’ (^^ IHl !^)- 
Shin She-hing (^ tfy) says:— ‘In the 
matter of his thoughts, it was as if Heaven 
awakened him ; in the matter of hia actions, it 
was aa if Heaven helped him ' 

Cb. n. P. 3. T‘ak-kea’s pbw t xmt ii*w.t. 

H* CONFXSSES HIS FAt7I,T8 W THE FAST, AKD 

ASKS E Yiw TO connscE mg ouidahce to hw. 

— see ‘Doctrine of the Mean,’ iv., 1. Tlie 
‘Daily Explanation’ has: — 

‘and thereby entering among the un- 


worthy.’ 


, — tiiese 


words are quoted in the 

‘ many desires,' or ‘ lusts 
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standing of what was virtuous, and was making myself one of the 
unworthy. By my desires I was setting at nought all rules of 
conduct, and by my self-indulgence I was violating all rules of pro- 
priety: — the result must have been speedy ruin to my person. 
Calamities sent by Heaven may be avoided, but from calamities 
brought on by one’s-self there is no escape. Heretofore I turned 
my back on the instructions of you, my Tutor and Guardian ; — my 
beginning has been marked by incompetency. May I still rely on 
your correcting and preserving virtue, keeping this in view that 
my end ma,j be good r 

4 III, E Yin did obeisance with his face to bis hands, and his head 
to the ground, and said, “To cultivate his person, and by being 
sincerely virtuous, bring all below to harmonious concord with 

5 him ; — this is the work of the intelligent sovereign. The former 
king was kind to the distressed and suffering, as if they were his 


I, ‘uTuestTainediiidalgMice.’ TiSw 
U71 that has reference to the ooi^act, tiie 
ends pnrtued, and IS to the behaTioor, the 

detneanoor to otbere. w 

— thia ia twice quoted by Menciaa, with 
instead of 3^ ; — aee VoL 11., p. 16, and p. 
175. In the Becord ot Bitea, howerer, the Bk. 
Hg par. 16, we find it exactly aa in the 

It is an adver- 

hUl phraae » * in the past’ HH 

^.-comp. ^ ^ Part i., p. 3. 

Ch. HI. Pp. 4 — k E Yw aaeuMES his 
iNSTKccnoiiB. 4. Deteription of an intelli- 
gent sootreign. 

on ‘Canon of Shnn,’ p. 17. This humble obei- 
**nce was due bfm the miiuster to the sovereign. 


For the sovereign to pay it to the minister as in 
the last paragraph, and as we shall see it here- 
after often rendered to the duke of Chow, was 
an act extreme reverence and condescension. 
On ^ ^ She-hing has well sud 

that it impuw two things : — ‘the ordering oi^s 
afiairs by righteousness ’.(Bk. n.,p. 8), in which 
there wiU be no ‘setting at nought, through 
lusts, the rules of conduct;’ and ‘the ordering 
one's heart by propriety,’ in which case there 
wiJl be no ‘v'lolating the rules of demeanour.’ 

rirtve hannonising in we g>/ierc Dencatn. xnn 
‘Dailj Explanation/ paraphrases this:— 

ne^l mil* distres.^ d^ m*« 

of all the jKBpk to himelf. 
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JUS i3o^ J @ 

ae ^ m ^ mit. 

0 .^ 

cliildren, and the people submitted to his commands, all with 
sincere delight. Even in the States of the neighbouring princes the 
people said, ‘ We are waiting for our sovereign ; when our sovereign 
comes, we shall not suffer the punishments which we now do?' 

6 “ O ]^ng, zealously cultivate your virtue. Regard the example of 
5 'our meritorious ancestor. At no time allow yourself in pleasure 

7 and idleness. When honouring your ancestors, think how you can 
prove your filial piety ; in receiving your ministers, think how you 
can show yourself respectful ; in looking at what is distant, try to 
get clear views ; have your ears ever open to listen-to virtue : — then 
shall I respond to the excellence of your Majesty with an untiring 
devotion to your set'vice ! *’ 


■>>*son-ned,’ Le^ treated as hU children, 
kwd expUns this jg 

S’ S A ^ H’ 

neigfateurs were eqoalljr possesson of kingtlogu, 
bat the people of the neighbooriog kingdoms 
said.’ Choo He’s repreaeutatioa of the coostrac- 

tioo is the same ^ i. 

and those were all princes possessing States, 
and jret the people aif the nrighboaring States 
said.’ Titer hare both caaght the meaning. 

withoat a 

stop. — ‘Compeers wuk tim were tbcw possessed 
Of States, his neighboais.’ Then ^ 


— ‘but it was said,’ i.e^ it was said in their 
States bj their people. ^ ^ 

-7^, — see the quotation of this by Mencius, HI., 
Pt. n., T., 4. 6,J. £ ym exhorU T'ae-keS 

to cultivate hie virtue after the example- of T'ang ; 
eaUt kie attentum to eeveral ixqmrtaxt poiatt in 
which he might make hi* profiting <g>pear; and 
promue* hit own untoitg mrf 

^{1 HJC’ — I reedre the excellence 

of the king withoat satiety.’ The paraphrase 
in the ‘Daily Explanation ’ is : — ^ 
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I. E Yin again made an announcement to the king, saying, ‘ Oh. 
Heaven has no affections ; — only to those who are reverent does it 
show affection. The people are not constant to those whom they 
cherish 'they cherish only him who is benevolent. The spirits 


Coimnrts of the thikb Part. In the first 
three paragraphs E Yin dwells on the high and 
difficult clMge to which the erajieror is called ; 
points out how good gOTernment is to be secured ; 
and concludes by once more exhibiting T‘a^ 
as a model. The nbxt fire paragraphs contain 
Tarious counsels and cautions addressed to 
T'ae-kSl. In the last par. a lesson is giren at 
once to sovereigns and ministers. 

This portion of the T‘ne-ke4 was perhaps 
delivered at a later period than the previous 
one. Yliere is no allusion in it to the emperor’s 
early follies and vices ; there is supposed to be 
an allusion in the close to E's desire to with- 
draw from public life. In this way we find a 
reason for its separation from the previous 
Part. The compiler arranged his documents 
according to the knowledge which he had of the 
date of their contents. To the same effect with 
these remarks are the observations of Ch'in Ta- 
yew, which we find in the ; — ‘ The “ In- 

structions of E” w«e m^e before the faults 
of T‘ae-keft had shown theraselve^ and the 
minister, wishing to guard against his tendency 
to self-indulgeuce, used language stem and 
severe. The first Part of the “T‘ae-kei” was 
made when the emperor’s faults were showing 
tlieinselves, and then E, not wishing to provoke 
him, slightly changed his plan, and made his 
language gentle and insinuating. Tlie second 
Part was made when T‘ae-ke8 had began to 
repent, and E, full of joy and consolation, made 
his language bland and encouraging. The third 


Part was made after T‘ae-ke« had reformed, 
and then E, anxious lest perliaps the change 
should not hold out to the last, fashioned Ins 
language so as to convey profound and stnnul^ 
ting exhortation. The consummate words of 
tlie great minister, now shallow and now deep, 
are all to be accounted for in this way .’ 

Ch. I. Pp. 1 — 3. The difficulty of bight- 

LT OCCCPVIKG THE mPBRIAL SF,AT; THE BOLES 
OF GOOD GOTEBSMENT ; THE KIAMFLE OF T‘AK0. 

‘Heaven has none whom it loves.’ We may 
supply ^ before after tlie analogy of the 

cUuses below, and then the 
meaning will be that ‘Heaven is not invariable 
in its likings ; ’ and we find this idea ex- 
pressed very many times in -the Shoo and other 
classical books. ’Hiere must be a reason, how- 
ever, why we do not have before in the 
text, and I conceive it is this. — Heaven stands 
out to the mind of £ as the head of a 11 government 
the supreme Power and Authority in the world. 
To rule, as rule, reverence is due from the 
mled; from the ruler we look for justic-e, 
not love. He has to do with men not simply M 
men, but as gixid men or as bad men, to rewam 
the former and to punish the latter. Hence in 
the text we have it barely and broadly affirmea 
that ‘ Heaven has no affections.’ lliis is iiot 
the whole truth, which was held by the ancient 


TOL. lu. 
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do not always accept the sacrifices which are oflFered to them ; — 
they accept onlj' the sacrifices of the sincere. A place of difficulty 

2 is the Heaven seat ! Where there are those virtues, good 
government is realized; where they are not, disorder comes. To 
maintain the same principles as those who secured good government 
will surely lead to prosperity; to pureue the course of disorder 
will surely lead to ruin. He who at last, as at first, is careful as 

3 to whom and what he follows is a truly intelligent sovereign. — ^The 
former king was always zealous in the reverent cultivation of his 


Chinese, abont Hearen, as it is not the srhole 
truth which is held by us about God ; yet as it is 
proper for ns to speak of God as ‘ the tiord of 
hosts that judgeth righteously,’ so the affimui- 
tion iu the text is prolterly put forth without 
any quaJifleation. ^ M 

— is ‘ to enjoy,’ i.«., to accept the sacrifices 
and oblations of the worahipper. We esu hardly 
make a distinction between and Med- 
hurst calls them liere — ‘ the demons and spirits.’ 
Gaubil simply has — ‘Ics esprits.’ Hie spirits 

of (load ancestors, which might be styled 
and all other spirits from the highest totthe 
lowest, which might he called are embraced 
in the phrase. £’s lesson is tliat the emperor 
as the suliject of IleareQ lias to he rererent ; ns 
the soTwreigu of the people, lie has to be bciie- 
▼olent ; as the head of all religions worsliip, he 
has to be sincere If he be not reverent. Heaven 
will punish him ; if he be not benevolent, men 
will reject him ; if he be not sincere, no spirits 
wiU regard him. Well might he add — 

HI Compare on ^ Bk. 

UI., p.S. 

[Chin Hh-sew observes that here for the first 
lime we have the virtues of reverence, bene- 
volence, and sincerity, announced distinctly and 
ih their connection and references, — a step in 
the development of the doctrine of Yaou and 
Shull, Vu and T‘ang. The observation is cor- 
rect. In later times, Confucius. Mencius, and 
others, made much ofEa tessons.J 


close connection with the reverence, benevolence, 
and sincerity of the prcc. par. (3d tone) is 
good government realized. In ^;^and|a 
the has a verbal force. This appears 
from the which follows. Ts'ae 

observes that the or principled course of 
good government is spoken of. becsiise though 
there may be differences of admlnistratious and 
ordinances, required by difft. times, a common 
principle wdl be found underlying all variations. 
On the other hand we have only the or 
courses of disorder, princes who are going to 
ruin doing so as they are hurried on and away 
by their several hearts’ lusts. jj^ 

— be careful of his concurring.’ we Lu says 
ingeiiionaiy, bat with an over refinement: — 
‘what is intended by ft? is something very 
subtle ; — is the coucurring tendency of the 
mind.’ tl^ ^ ^ again is the 

redouUed adjective, a superlative, 3. 
y . — thie of coarse is T‘ang. JPJ 

— Ts'ae makes this = ‘ strove to make his 
virtue reverent,’ — with special reference to the 
reverence towards Heaven mentimied in the first 
par., and the one of the virtues there specified 
being adduced here as inclusive of the other 
two. This seems to be straining the language 
too much. !’*“•** 
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virtue, so that he was the fellow of God. Now, O king, you have 
entered on the inheritance of his excellent line; — ^fix your inspection 

on him! , , , 

4 11. “ Your course must he as when in ascending high you begin 
from where ’tis low, and when in travelling far you begin from where 

5 ’tis near. Do not slight the occupations of the people;— think of 
thrir difficulties ; do not yield to a feeling of repose on your thro^ 

6, 7 think of its perilk Be careful for the end^ at the banning, w hen 
you hear words against which your mind sets itself, you 
inquire whether they be not right ; when you hear vmrds whim 
accord with your own mind, you must inquire whether they m 

8 not contrary to what is right. Oh ! what attainment can be 
without anxious thought? w'hat achievement can be made without 
earnest effort ? Let the one man be greatly good, and the mynad. 
r^ons will be rectified by him. 


1ms two meuiiogs. It is spoken of the errtae of 
• sovereign, so admirable in the present or the 
past that be can be described as the mate of God, 
— as a sovereign upon earth, the one correlate 
of the Snpreme Sovereign above. It is spoken 
also of the koitmtn of a departed sovereign, exalt- 
ed to associaticm with God in the great sacrificial 
services rendered to him by the reining emperor. 
We are to take the phrase hero in the first 
meaning, occurs again and again 

in the She King ; in the Shoo we have it only 
in the text, though below we shall meet with 
in several places. 

— ‘ the exodlmtt line or clue.’ Compare 
Fart i p. 3. 

Ch. n. Pp. 4 — 8. Vawows cotmsuM. 

4. Hihb Z'ao-£M’s p rog r t u m virtm should bs 
ptrsistau oatf pregresshe. Comp, in the* Doc- 
trine of the Mcau,’ xv. 1, ^ 


as commonly the signification of ‘to 

scend.* We must take it hero in the general 
ense of ‘to advance.’ 6. ^ 

houUsympatkias with the ptofUe 

fdieperdsofkamimpmtiom. 

^ ‘the affairs of the people,’ is, tbdr 

oilsome occupations of husbandry, Ac. 

HI,— Ts'ae expands thia by jfq S 
t^t think of their toilsomenesa.’ On this 

lae of 4#, compare ^ J^. >" the 

rih and Tseih,’ p. 2. 6 To 

ost plan ie to begin righL 7 . T^ieSsluM 

udqVahat he heart not bg htt own dit- 

Palatable advice u prvbMg had; atgM- 
atdle, good. Wang 
hat thia is an expansion of 
>art ii., p 7- Compare Con. Ana., IX., zziii., 
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9 III. “ When the sovereign will not with disputatious words throw 
the old rules of government into confusion, and the minister will 
not for favour and gain continue in an office whose work is done ; 
— ^then the country will lastingly and surely enjoy happiness.” 


and VLeadxta, 11., Ft. I., ii., 17. 8. An 

appeal to T'ot-kH from the mportance ofhitin- 
fteenee to be aMxictulg thoeghtfu, and earutt n 
hie doimqe. 

Ch. in. F. 9. E Tar exfuksses his bope 

that the KMPKItOK Vltl. BOLD OB IS THE 
imTAnoH or T'abo, akd iktucates bis owb 

UTEBTIOB' TO WITHDRAW FROM PUBLIC LITE. 

—‘dwell in accomplished 
service.’ The meaning is as in the translation. 
Ying-ta says: — ‘That E Tin addressing his 
sovereign a^uld turn to speak of the duty of a 


minister, thoo^ his words are general, and 
announce a great ininciple, shews that he had 

himself formed theporpose of retiring.’ 
Tong'po says: — ‘The disorders of the empire 
arise from division between the sovmeign and 
his ministerr. When the sovereign jproeeeds 
disprttationsly to change the old rnles or govern- 
ment, the minister becomes afnud ; and wlmn 
the minister, for the sake of favour and gain, 
presumes on the service he has done, the sove- 
reign comes to doubt hint. It is thus that dis- 
order begins.' See the 
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1 I. E Yin, having returned the government into the hands of his 
soverei^, and being about to announce his retirement, set forth 
admonitions on the subject of virtue. 

2 II, He said, “ Oh ! it is difficult to rely on Heaven ; — ^its appoint* 
ments are not constant. But if the sovereign see to it that his virtue 


Soth ponetMd pore Tirtne.’ Thi« a part of a 
Mtence in tte Book itadf ; and aa the <*ject 
the nrlnSe ia to incolcate the cherishing and 
■DMtaining of virtoe pare and unchanging, the 
mS* **® **h«» to form the name or title. 

The author of the Book waa E Yin, excepting 
oiconrae the first paragraph, which ia merelj’ 
a note by the hishnicid compiler. There is a 
^troway, as will be seen firam the next note 
wrt one, u to whom E Yin was addressing, but 
w Myle is of a piece with that of the last two 
Books. The BMk comes under the head of 
Inatructians.’ 

CoMTsps. E Tin haring returned the gor- 
*nmiMt into the hands of T‘ae-kei, and wishing 
to rdthdtaw firom public life, addresses some 
omtions tothe emperor on the subject of rirtne. 
^nis is fadd us in the first p»., forming the 
first ch ^tcr. In four parr. E shows how the 
Pp*oe8sian or loss of the sminre depends on the 
^irtue of the aorereign or bis want of it, and 
mMtrates his theme by reference to the down- 
of KSf and the rise of IVang. This forms 
J STCond chapter In tlie next four parr, 
forming the third chapter, E dwells on the 
Bature and results of pure rirtue, and urges the 


cnltiration of it on T‘ae-kct. ' The two last 

aiT., which form the concluding chapter, tell 

ow this virtue will surely be acknowledged, 
and bow the sovereign may find help to it even 
among the people. 

To WHOM TBje msTBuenoHs or nos noox 
wuBE ADOBSSBBD. Tlicre Can be no doubt 
on this point, if we receive the Book, as we now 
^ve it, as genuine. The ‘Instructimu’ in it 
were delivered to Thw-kefi. And this is con- 
firmed by the position of the note on this Bo(dc 
in the Preface to the Shoo, as minted at the 
beginning of this volume. It follows immedi- 
ately the note about tlie ‘T'ae-keL’ In the 
‘Historical Becords,’ however, the same note 
appears in a different place. Ts'een places it 
immediately after the note ot ‘The Announce- 
ments of T‘sng,’ and before the d e a t h of that 
emperor. This mder is followed by all who 
impugn the genuineness ot die present ‘old 
text.’ The ‘Both possessed pure virtae’ must, 
ttey say, have bemi addressed to l>ang: — that 
the present copies all make It addressed to Thm- 
kek is a dear evidmiee of thdr bong forged. 

The note itself is one of those in the Prefhee 
wbi<^ give no accoont of the occasion on which 
the Bwk or Books that they refer to were 
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be constant, he Avill preserve his throne ; if his virtue be not con- 
3 stant, the nine provinces will be lost by him. The king of Hea 
could not maintain tlie virtue 0 / his ancestors unchanged, but 
contemned the spirits and oppressed the people. Great Heaven 
no lomjer extended its protection to him. It looked out among 
the myriad regions to give its guidance to one who might receive 
its favour, fondly seeking a possessor of pure virtue, whom it might 


composed. It says nothing but ‘E Tin made 
the Both possessed pure virtoe.’ It so 
happens that there is only one sentence in the 
present text «-husc genuineness is beyond 
dispute. All the rest of the Book may be 
forged, bnt this one sentence was in the original 
‘old text.’ It is tlie part of the 3d p.'ir. — 

* ^ US a 

which is quoted in the ‘ Becord of Bites,* the 
Bk. par. 10, in the form — (see 

on the last Book, Ft. ii., p. 2) Bmp- 

proved tliat were the honorary, post- 

humous title of the founder of the Shang 
dynasty, this quotation would prove that the 
lessons of the Book were not addressed to him. 
I have said, however, on the name of ‘The 
Speech of T‘ang,’ that T‘ang ought not to be 
regarded as an honorary title, but as the 
designation of the emperor in his life. Still, 
for the minister thus to introduce bis sovereign’s 
designation in an address delivered to Uiat 
sovereign himself would be an instance of 
unexampled freedom. It does not appear to be 
strainiDg the point, to conclude from this 
passage that the ‘ Both possessed pure virtue ’ 
was not addressed to T‘ang. That established, 
we may believe, without much misgiving, that 
it was addressed to T‘ae-kea. 

Ch. L F. 1. Occasion wthbx the ‘Both 
Fussesseo rusE Virtoe’ was spoken. 

These instmetions were delivered when E Tin 
was about to announce his retirement from 
public life; — in what year, we cannot tell. 
The returning of the govt, into the hands of 
T‘ae-kca took place a.c. 1750, and E may very 
soon after have announced bis intention to 
retire from all toils of administration. So far 
as the language of this par. is concerned, how- 
ever, years may have elapsed between the two 
evenU. Far. 8 below would rather connect 
tile two things closely together, but in opposi- 
tion to this is a statement in the 


“1’^ * tliat E Tin, though he had 

kept T‘ae-ke& in confinement, yet aft^wards 
acted as prime minister to him (^3* 

::k ¥ tfn ^ ^ 'I. Ying-Ul supposes 
that, though E may have declared his wish to 
withdraw iimu the court shiwUy after the 
reformation oi the emperor, T'ai^keft would 
not receive his resignation, and prevailed on 
him to continue at the head of affairs. This is 
not improbable, and it affords a satisfactory 
solution of the difficnlty. 
the subject of virtue.’ The ‘Daily Explwation ’ 

S' 

Ch. n. Fp. 2 — ^5. The FAVoim or Heaven 
IS NOT TO be relied OK ; — IT DEFENDS ON THE 
TIBTCE OF THE SOVEREIGN. ThIS TRUTH IL- 
LUSTRATED BT REFERENCE TO THE OVERTHROW 

or THE Hea dykastt, and the rise of the 
Shako. 2. Comp, last Book., Ft. iii., pp. 

^ ‘ to be trusted.’ 'We have tlie same phrase 
in Ft. V., Bk. XVI^ p. 4, where the same 
assertion is made in p. ^ in the words — 

‘the nine iK>ssessiona,’>=' 
, ‘the nine provinces.’ This ciante U 
held to prove that the Shang dynasty continued 
to retain Tu’s division of the empire into nine 
provinces. 3. The fall of KU and rite of 
^anj , — proving the doctrine Just affirmed. 

^ T,— this of course is KcA ^ 
^^,—Gan-kw6 explains this by ^ ^ 

jik ‘ could not make his virtue constant.’ 
Liin Che-k‘e adopts his langnage, and the ‘Daily 
Explanation’ says more explicitly — 

‘coilld not have 
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make lord of aU the spirits. Then there Avere I, Yin, and T‘ang, 
both possessed of pure virtue, and able to satisfy the mind of 
Heaven. He received in consequence the briglit favour of Heaven, 
and became master of the multitudes of the nine provinces, and 


this pore and constant rirtue.’ The translation 
shows that 1 take a different riew of the 
piirase here. There was no virtue at all about 
KeS ; it seems absurd to make E speak of him 
as if there could have been expect^ from him 

virtue of the hijdiest style. 

—comp, last Book, Ft. iiL, p. 1. JBA here is 


equivalent to there. 

^ — Gan-kwd says for this — ^ 

^ ^ ^ P<»se»»- 

or of the decree of Heaven.’ Lin Che-k‘e, more 
correctly and as in the transiation, expands — 

^ ^ ^ “ not ‘one virtue,’ 
but ‘virtue all-one.’ Ts‘ae says that it means — 

W -t §f ii ® ^ p"" 

and one, unmixed, unceasing, what is called 


above “ constant virtne.” ’ It is the gjj^, ‘ the 
singleness or sincerity,’ of the ‘ Doctrine of the 
Mean,’ by which tlie three virtues of knowledge, 
magnani mity, and energy are carried into effect. 

jpllJ±. ■=»‘lordof the spirits.’ Ts'ae 

W I# ^ ‘By I# 

meant lord of the hundred ( = all the) 
spirits.’ It is a name for the emperor as chief 
of the religion of the empire,- -in our phrase, 
‘ Head of tlie Church ’ of China. Ciiesng Kew- 
shing observes : — ‘’The sovereign is lord of all 
the spirits. Thus we read in the She King (Ft. 
III., Bk. II., Ode viil., st. 3X “May you be the 
loid of all the spirits 1 ” Being lord of the 
spirits, it follows that he is lord the 3 >cople. 
On the other baml we read in the “Many 
Regions,” (Pt. V, Bk. XVIII., p. 6)-“ Heaven 
on this sought a lord of the peo^e.” Being 
lord of the people, it follows that he is lonl of 
the spirits.’ 'i'his is to the effect that the 
‘ Head of the Church’ is the ‘Head of the State’ 
»s well, and that either of tlie designations 
Binst be understood as iiiclosivc of tlie other. 


The term however, cannot be taken with 
Hie same lorce exactly in both the phrases. 
The ‘lord of the people,’ is high aliove them, 
their ruler; the ‘lord of the spirits’ is only the 
president director in their worship. 


[A passage in the Record of Rites, Bk. 


par. 3, makes this modified meaning of the 
term ‘ lord,’ as applied to the emperor in his 
relation to ‘spirits.’ verv plain. It fs there said 

‘Tlie possessor of the 
empire sacrifices to all the spirits ; the princes 
only sacrifice to tho.se that are within their 
territories.’ As sacrificing to the spirits, tlie 
emperor is their host In this pass- 

age of the ' Laws of Sacrifice,’ I know that the 
hundred J|j^ are the shia of the hilla, rivers. 


forests, valleys, &e., and do not embrace the 
spirita of heaven or those of men. It was 
probably this prerogative of the emperor to 
sacrifice to all of these which first originated 


the designation of him as ^ 

But the phrase has now a wider application. 
Gan-kwd says that tlie in the text 

3^ f f i’ ‘ 

of heaven and the spirits of the earth.] 


is taken here a8>=« 

‘ to be suitable to,’ ‘to correspond to.’ 
Ying-t* says : — ‘ When one’s virtue corresponds 
to the mind of the spirits, then they ao^pt his 
offerings ^ TJr ^ 

lienee^ is to be taken as==^.’ Thi* 


is beating about for a meaning. 


— there can he no doubt as to Uie 
meaning of ^ here. Compare last Book, 


Pt. i., p. 2. 


^ $ a 


thereupon.’ 


The diet, calls the 


char. ‘a connective conjunction.’ 

T’ang made the year commence in the 
last month of winter, instead of the beginning 
of spring, after the practice of the Hea dyn. 
Lin Che-k'e says that from the language here 
we may infer tliat the alteraticni of the com- 
inoiicenieiit of the year legan with X'ang, and 
was unknown before the Shang dyn. Whether 
this practice began with X’aiig or not is a 





4 proceeded to change Hea’s commencement of the year. It was not 
that Heaven had any partiality for the ruler of Shang ; — Heaven 
simply gave its favour to pure virtue. It was not that Shang 
sought allegiance of the lower people; — the people simply turned 

5 to pure virtue. Where the sovereigns virtue is pure, his movements 
are all fortunate ; where his virtue is wavering and uncertain, his 
movements are all unfortunate. Good and evil do not wrongly 
befall men, because Heaven sends down misery or happiness accord- 
ing to their conduct. 

6 III. Now, 0 young king, you are newly entering on your great 
appointment ; — you should be making new your virtue. At last 
as at firet have this as your one object, so shall you make a daily 

7 renovation. Let the officers whom you employ be men of virtue 
and ability, and let the ministers about you be the right men. 


diipated point ; bat Lin infers more tiuui the 
text wiU sastain him in doing. 

4,5. The ris« o/ T^mg toot allogetier to he 
ater&td to hit pm coiuittent virtue; and inch 
virtite it ever tie ttre way to protperity. 

, — ‘eirtne two end three.’ It is 

said of a man who is unstable, that ^ — * , 

^ — I ‘in the morning he is for two, and in 
the evening for three.’ He is ‘a doable-minded 
man, onstable in all his ways.’ 

^ "2^ 'z;;’,— compare 

Hp, Bk. m., p. 6. 

Ch. HL Pp. 6 — 9. C 0 T 1 XSS 1 .S TO T‘AB-kEA 

OK THX DUTT JkKD THE MEANS OF BEAUZINO IK 
HlMSElsF THIS FUKB AKD CONSTANT VUCTOE. 

6. For the maUteitatee of eirtme a daily progrett 
imiiitmettary. ^ ^ J|^ newly 

imittted with yoor appointment.’ mm 
P^^,-comp.Bk.II.,p.8. 


Cnoo He explains this by —‘This jmncii^e 
way of proceeding) most be connectedly kept 
up without stopping, and there will be a daily 
renoTation. If ^ere be any intermission, this 
cannot take place.’ Chin Tih-sew says : — ‘ For- 
mer scholars hare observed, that, if men be not 
daily going forward in their learning, thqr will 
be daily going back. So virtne most be daily 
renewed.’ See the ^ 7. Sight 

officer) and nunuters; and howto make them help^ftd 
to the tovereign’t virtue. — 1^' often 

embraces;^. 1116 ;^or ‘aUUty’ h^ hem 
expressed, we must confine to the idea oi 
virtae.’ g;,_«e 

on the ‘ Yih and Tseih.’ p. 2, 
p.5,^Pgij^ ^\,-'ihenten,' 

= ‘ the right men.’ ^ ± 
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The minister, in relation to his sovei’dgn above him, has to promote 
his vlitue; and, in relation to the people beneath him, has to seek 
their good. How hard must it be to find the proper man ! what 
careful attention must be required ! Thereafter there must be 
harmony cultivated vrith him, and a one-ness of confidence placed in 
him! 

8 “ Virtue has no invariable model ; — a supreme regard to what is 

good gives the model of it. What is good has no invariable 
characteristic to be supremely regarded ; — it is found where there 


— all the IS. here are in the lov. 3d tone, and 
have a rerbal force, — ‘ to be for.* Ta'ae aays 
that ve hare inetead oi ^*, to 

ahow that to be virtnons is the course lor the 
sovereign, and, I may add, that to promote his 
virtue ia the gi^t buaneas of the minister with 
him. 

— ^it M not easy to satisfy the mind as to the 
connection and meaning of these brief, emphatic 
expressions. (}an~kwh made them all refer to 
the du^ of ministers whose business has just 
been described. Ting-tit thus expounds his 
view:— ‘Thia passage expands the business of 
ministers. Since what they have to do is so 
diflicult, let them not deem it easy ; and since it 
denumds so ranch care, let them not make light 
of it. Ministers are thus warned not to slight 
their duties or consider them easy. Since their 
duties are not to be deemed light, they ought 
harmoniously to serve thmr sovereign ; — the 
whide body of ministers should have one heart 
in serving him, and so his government will be 
good. The — .j|^= — so that ministers 
also are required to have this pure and constant 
virtue.’ In the Choo He makes 

iHi an instruction to the sove* 
*eign,wlule|^^f^ — • are addressed to 
*he ministers. He says : — ‘ The meaning of 

Hfl is that, since his officers should be 

thus virtuous and able, and his ministers just the 
proper men, the sovereign should feel the diffl- 
milty in getting them, and the necessity of his 
being cantionsly attentive. The meaning of 

foMt — * is that, since ministers are clisrged 
v*ith snefa dnties, to promote the virtue of their 
•overeign above them, and the welfare of the 
Pceple below them, they must be liarmoDiotts 


and united in discharging them.* A third view 
is that which I have followed in the translation. 
According to it, each expression contains a 
oonnsel to the sovereign in his relation to his 
officers and ministers. To suppose, with Gan- 
kwfi and Ying-Uh that E is speal^g here of 
ministers and for them very mneh breaks the 
continuity of his discourse. To suppose, with 
Clioo He, that part is spoken to the sovereign, 
and part to his ministers, is Uable to the same 
objection, and is like guessing out the meaning 
rather than reasoning it out. The ‘Daily Ex- 
planation’ thus paraphrases at length the view 

which I have followed : — 

to tecure a m\form)y virtauv$ count. mm 
taken in the sense of 

‘law,* or ‘m^el.’ It might be taken as = 

‘ teacher,’ as wlien it is said that ‘ Confucius had 
DO regular teacher ’ 

XIX., xxii.). It is better, however, to under- 
stand it here as in the translation. or 

• virtue ’ is employed as the general designation 
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is conformity to the uniform decision of the mind. Such virtue will 
make the people wdth their myriad surnames all say, ‘ How great 
are the w'ords of the king !’ and also, ‘ How single and pure is the 
king’s heart!’ It w’ill avail to maintain in tranquillity the great 
possession of the former king, and to secure for ever the happy life 
of the multitudes of the people. 

IV. “ Oh ! to retain a place in the seven-shrined temple of ances- 
tors is a sufficient witness of virtue. To be acknowledged as chief 
by the myriad heads of families is a sufficient witness of one’s govern- 
ment. 


of all good actions. By what model ahall a man 
order his conduct that it ahall always he 
rirtuona ? No inTarisble model can be supplied 
to him. But let him hare a chief regard to this 
point, — that his actions be good, and be will 
not go far wrong. ^^>— *» « Ana. I., vili., 2. 
Bnt what h to be the decisive characteristic of 
what is good 1 The answer to this question is in 

the last cUuse,— ^ — , ‘harmony in 
stunning to the one.' It is not easy to say 
precisely what is meant. Ts‘ae says the idea is 
not far different from that of Confncins in bis 

famous saying,—^ ^ ^ 


(Ana. I V., zr.) The — ‘has reference to the — • 
which is in the title of the Book. Man has 
a monitor in regard to what is good sad wbnt 
is evil in his own lireiist. I.et him only give a 
niiitorra obedience to the voice of this monitor, 
and his whole conduct will be ordered virtuoos- 
ly. 9. The happn and great raatu of tuck 

a virtuous course. * will csDse.’ 

A nominative is to be brought on from the last 
V»ra«r«ph. ^ i ‘words 

of the king’ are those poblisb^ in his ordi- 
nance, of SUte. 

— the same nominative is to be supplied to 


as to 


is the 


‘Heaven- 

conferred revenues,’ of the * Counsels of Yu,* 
par. 17. 

Ch. IV, Pp. 10, 11. Thk chakacter of 
oke’s goverkmekt aku tiktce will commako 

ArKliiOWLEI>GXENT IV THE PBESKKT AKO TUB 
FUTURE. Tub bOVEREIC^ SHOULH BE FKEPaREO 
TO ACCEPT HELPS TO HIB VIRTUE EVEN FROR THE 
LOWEST OF TBE PEOPLE. 

— the ancestral temple of seven generatious.’ 


The emperors had in their anceatal tem^ die 
shrines widi the spirit-tableta of seven M thdr 
ancestors ; — see on the ‘ Doctrine of the Mean,* 
zix.4. But in the case i^an emperor*, possessing 
great merit, having displayed ipneat virtne and 
rendered great services to bis dynasty, his 
shrine mi^t remain in addition to tlie seven 
regular shrines of the temple. Tliis seems to 
be the motive presented to T'ae-kak — that by 
being greatly virtnous, he might insnie to all 
time a nicb^— a shrine — in the ancestral temple, 
and be looked up to by his descendanta to the 
lateat period of faia dynasty- 

^e , — ^Lin Clie-k'e observes that 

or ^ ‘ the myriad snmames,* or 

‘ the myriads of the people,’ and that the whole 
phrase is equivalent to or ‘emperor.* 

No doubt this explanation is emreet, and I 
suppose that ^ is to be taken in the sense of 
‘ husband.’ or head of a family. Hie idea is tliat 
when all the people readily snbmit to the empe- 
ror, the excellence cf hia government may be 
predicated. 


[No little controversy has been raised on this 
pangraph,aiid especially on the clanse — .-I'yltf* 
That the imperial tem|de of anceaton 
in the Chow dynasty was fitted np with seven 
shrines as the rule is acknowledged on all hands; 
and there is no intimation in the classical books, 
or in any writings of a high anUqnity, — with 
perhaps one exceptioii, which will be poinfed 
out, — that the practice was different under the 
dynasties of Shang and Bee. Aboat tbe middle 
of the second century of our era, Wei Yuen- 
shing • great schedar and minis- 

ter, pnt forth the view that under the Shang 
dynasty, the bhrines in the imperial temple 
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“ The sovereign without the people has none whom he can employ ; 
and the people without the sovereign have none whom they can 
serve Do not consider yourself so enlarged as to deem others 
small in comparison. If ordinary men and women do not find the 
opportunity to give full development to their mrtue, the peoples 
lord will be without the proper aids to complete his merit. 


were only Are. I.ew Hin and others oppos^ this 
opinion; bat snhsequenUy it was adopted with 
some modiicatiMi by Ch‘ing Heuen and Ma 
Yung; as an opponent to whom Wang Suh put 
himself forward. The question will not be 
admitted to be setUed yet. The impugners of 
the present ‘old text’ hold to the decision ol 
Ch'ing, while Maou K‘e-Ung has 
great length on the other side in his 

I h^ said that there is perhaps one excep- 
tion to the universal silence in hooks before oiy 
era on there haring been any difference in the 
number of shrines in the early dynasties. That 

exception is in the '"t **** 

Bk. of which, and the chapter hare 

the passage — 

But I cannot persuade myself that 
our present text was made by altering this 
strange quotation.] 

B ^ K ^ 

Book, Pt. ii., p. 2. pc A E 
comp. Con. Ana.,XrV., xriiL, 3. 

1^ tdo not obtain to derelope them- 

selves to the utmost.’ Ts'ae says: pC 

ill ^ hut one common man 

and woman not be able to display their virtue 
completely to the sovereign, then there is one 


instance of what is good not provided, ..e,, not 
provided to be an exampte b> h‘“- ^ 
idea was that the emperor could and ought to 
learn good from all, however far ‘bey^igbt 
be beneath him. It must be allowed that 
there is a falling off in these two concluding 
paragraphs. They are hut an impotent con- 
clusion to the Book. . . . e- vr- u* 

CoKcncwso NOTE. Q.] About 1; Yin. E 
Yin had certainly pUyed a most i'"P®'^“* 
in the overthrow of the 

establishment iff the Shang. Whetter he sp^ 
his last years in retirement as he ^ 

or was persuaded to contmne to be piiM 
minister to his death, we <to not l^w ; but 
suAived T‘ae-kea, and died, according to the 
nreface to the Shoo, and to Sse-ina Ts'een, 
Bc**m2, more than 100 years old, m the 
lih yt« of Yuli-ting, T‘.^ka’s son ^ 
successor. He was buried with imperial h^ 
ours, and a narrative of 

lift- was drawn up by another minister cmleu 
Kaou Shen, which formed one of the ^umenta 
of the Shoo, but is nnfortunatdy lort- 
No credit can be given to the 
‘ Bamboo Books,’ that E was keeping T^l^ 
in conflnement, while he 
and that T‘ae-keS, having 

year of his imprisonment, put tom to dMto, 
^ uavs KAtkTPn DQt the emperor m such terror 
bv^a de^J mUt of tiree "^ys ' 
he invested E’s son with bis honours and posses- 

*‘°riil About rae-kUL History is silent on 
the everrt^f T'ac-kW’s reign after his reforms^ 
tion. He must have held on, 

Miirte of virtue, for he earned for himself 
the shrine in the ancestral temple, and occupied 
it with the title of ^ His reign ended 

B.C. 1720. 
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I. Pwan-kang wished to remove to Yin, bat the people would 
not go to dwell there. He therefore appeal^ to all the discontented, 
and made the following protestations. 


IimtoPDCTOKT maroRicju. k<7tb. T'ae-keS'i 
Kign ended B.C. 1720, and Pvan-king's com- 
menced B.C!. 1400. More than three centnriei 
of the Shang dynaaty is tboa a blank in history, 
so br as the documents of the Shoo are concern- 
ed. They were filled up by the reigns of 14 
emperors, of whom we know from all other 
sources litUe more than the names. 

Originally there were 7 other Books between 
the .‘^Both possessed pure rirtue,’ and the ‘Pwan- 
kang;’ bat hardly a shred of any of them «»««■ 
BOW ^ coUected. 

The names of the intersening emperors, with 
all the iaformation that can be brought together 
about them, are as follow ; — 

[ 1. 3 Yiih-tiag “J' ). He was a SOB of 
T'ae-kat; succeeded to his father, a-c. 1719; 
died, bjO. 1691. We have seen that E Tin died in 
his reign, and was buried by him magnificentiy 
in Pd. Soon after this these was made the lost 
BoiA, called ‘ YiA-ting.' 

[ fi. 3 Taking (J^ ’^*4 * **»* 

ther of Tnh-ting. He died^ b.c. 1666. 

Cia.3 SSaon-kai (yj> ^). 

He was a son 

of T'se-king. He died, b.c. 1649. 

[ir. 3 Tung-ka (^1 Q). He arts a bro- 
ther of SSeon-kea. £ died, b.o. 1637. Daring 
his reign, the goremment became very week, 
and many of the prioeea did not think it worth 
tiiMhrhUe to appear at court. 


Cr.] -Pae-mowC^^. He was a bro- 
ther of Ynng-ke. His prime minister was E 
Chih, the sun of £ Tin. In his time there occur- 
red at F 6 an ominoas appearance of a mnlberry 
tree and a stalk of grain growing together. Ac- 
cording to TsOen, Thm-mow in great alarm con- 
sulted his minister abont it, .when Chih replied, 
‘I have heard that portents do not overcome 
virtue. May there not be defects about yonr 
government ? ict yodr Migesty enltivate yonr 
virtne.’ This advice was taken. The emperor 
became greatly virtoons. The strange growth 
withe^ aeay, and the affair was commemo- 
rated in a Book, wUck is now lost, by a worthy 
minister cailed Woo Heen. T‘ae-mow reposed 
great confidence in Chih ; the dynasty revived ; 
the princes acknowledged their aUegiance ; and 
when the emperor died in b.<j. 1862, after rmgn* 
ug 75 years, he received, in the ancestral temple^ 
the title of [We might be incUned to 

doubt the length vt this reign. Chow-knng 
mentions it particnlarly, in Ft. V., Bk. XV, 
par. 6.3 

[ vi. 3 Chnng-ting ”J*). He was the 
■on of T'ae-mow. He transferred the capital 


from Pa to Oaon 8se-ma TaVen writes 

the name in the prea. dis. of Ho-ym cJSf 
Is), dep. of K'sodang, Homan. — ^There was a 
Book in the Shoo, giving an accoont oC this 
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remoral; but it is lout. His reign was marked 
by insurrectiona and ineuraioni of wild tribes, 
aud by 'internal ^sorders.’ It ended b.c. 1549. 

[tH. ] Wae-jin He was a bro- 

ther of Chnng-ting. His reign ended b.o. 1534, 
aoiidst a renewal of ‘ internal disorders.' 

[ Tiii. ] Ho-taB-keft(|^J^ ffl). He was 
a brother of Chnng-ting and Wn^jin. An over- 
flow of the Ho m^e him remove the capital in 
his flrst year from Gaon to iieang, a j^ace in 
the pres. dep. of Chang-tih Ho-nan. 

His reign was a feeble one, aud the fortunes of 
Shang began again to wane. A Book, which 
is now lost, conunemmated the transference of 

the seat of govt. Hie addition of Ho (|^) to 
the emperor’s name mnst hare been somehow 
connected with this. He died b.c. 1525. 

[ ii. ] Tsoo-yih He was a son 

Of Tan-kek. He was obliged to remove the 
c^italirom Seang to King ( in the pres, 
dis. of Ho-tsin in Keang Chow 

Sum-se. The Book of the Shoo com- 
memorating this is lost Subsequently he made 
another charge from Ktag to in the pres, 
dis. of Hing-fae (^]^^^),dep. %nn-tih, Chih- 
le. [It may be doubted, however, whether 
*nd were not identical. See Sxe-ma Ts'emi.]) 

Be had for his chief minister Been (^^), a 
son of Woo Heen of T'ae-moar’s reign, and his 
govt displayed a vigour which anew command- 
ed the sabmisnon of the princes. He died B.C. 
1506. 

[ X. ] Tsoo-nn (J|[|[ * non of 

Tsoo-yih. He died b.c. 1490. 

[ xi. ] Tnh-ke» Hh wasabro- 

ther of Tsoo-sin. He died, b.c. 1465, amid ctm- 
fnsion and disorder. 

[ xii ] Tsoo-ting J ). He was a son 

c^Ynh-kSk. He also died in the midst of trou- 
bles, Bx. 1438. 

[ xiiL ] Kan-kkng ('^ 

^r son of Yuh-kgk. It is the same stony; — 
he died amid troubles, b.o. 140 6. 

[ xiv. 3 Tang-kek He was a son 

•»f Tsoo-ting. The fortunes of the House of 
%ang seeing to be at a low ebb in his time. 
He died in b.c. 1401, and was succeeded by bis 
brother Pwan-kkng. 

Kamb or thb Book.— ‘ Pwan-kkng.’ 
^niis was the name of the 17tb emperor of the 
Shang dynasty. It is sometimes written 
& is by tome reckoped the 19th emp., two 
fsigns— of Wae-inng and Chnng-jin— being 
tnterpoaed between T'ang and T'ae-kek. llie 

jfr refers to the Book as the ‘Annonnoe- 
tnent « Pwan-kkng;’ and it is properly placed 
in the division of tlra Shoo which embraces ‘ An- 
oouncemeots.’ Book is found both in the 


old text and the modecn. There are many pass- 
ages in it difficult of interpretation. As edited 
by Confucius, it was in three Parts, which 
arrangement is retained in the old text, while 
Puh-shang bad either forgotten, or did not 
mark it. 

CoKTBOTs. The whole Book centres round 
the removal of the capital from the north of the 
Ho to Yin on the south of it. The emperor saw 
that tile removal was necessary, but he was 
met by 'the unwillingness of the people and 
the opposition of the great families. The 
first Part relates how he endeavoured to justify 
the measure. It contains two addresses, to 
tlie people and to those in high places respec- 
tivefy, designed to secure their cordial co-<qiera- 
tion. The second Part brings before us 

the removal in progress. They have crossed 
the river, but there continues to be dissatisfac- 
tion, which the emperor endeavours to remove 
by a long and earnest vindication of his policy. 

The third Part opens with the removal 
accomplished. The new city has been founded, 
and the plan of it laid out. The emperor 
makes a third appeal to the people and chiefs 
to forget alt their heart-burnings, and co-operate 
with him in building up in the new cartel a 
great destiny for the dynasty. 

The flrst Part has been divided into 17 
paragraphs, which may be be divided again into 
2 chapters. ”1116 former, parr. 1 — 4, contains 
after an introductory reference to the occasion 
of its delivery, an address by Pwan-kang, 
chiefly to the peopls vindicating his measure on 
the authority of precedents and the advantegea 
it would aecure. The other, parr. 6; — 17, is an 
address to those in high {daces chiefly, com- 
plitining of the manner in which they misrepre- 
aented him to the peopls and consulted only 
their own selflslmess end threatening them with 
bis high displeasure, if they did not change 
their ways. 

Ch. I. Pp. 1 — 4. OccAstow or tub ad- 
DBBSSES nr THIS Part. Hbcbssitt akd putt of 
BBMOVU iO IHa CAWTAI.; THB KBASCRB VISPl- 
CATBO BP ntECEDBirrS ; apvab taob b to bk 

OARtBD BY IT. 1. 

— ‘Pwan-ttng was remoTing (the pwjt incom- 
{4ete tense, =* wished to rerooTC) to Yin,* The 
remoral mnst hare been frm Kflog, or from 
Tsoo-yih made a second change of lus 
capital; and it was probably necessitated by 
an overflow of the Ho. The site choeen for the 
new capital was called in the 

prefatory note on the Book, which I have there 
translated— 'P5, the craJh q/* t4« Yin.’ Gan- 
kw5 says here that ‘ j|j^ is another name of 

Others say that P5 was the name of the 
tmtony, and Yin that of a particular {dace in 
IS The site of Pwan-kkngTs new capital was 
what is called ‘ the weetern P6,’ in the pres. dis. 
of Yen-sse dep. of Ho-nan, Ho-nan. 

This was not tlie P6 where T'ang had his ciqnta4 
when he commenced hia work of punishment 
among the princes with the chief of K.6 (Bk. H., 
p. 6> He bad, however, prol)rf)Iy dwelt pre- 
viously in this Tin-p», as intimated in the 9th 
notice of the preface. 
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He said, “ Our king came, and fixed on this settlement. He did 
so from a deep concern for our people, and not because he would 
have them all die, where they cannot now help each other to preserve 
their lives. I have examined the matter by divination, and obtained 
the reply — ‘ This is no place for us.’ When the former kings had 
any business, they reverently obeyed the commands of Heaven. In 

[After this remoral of Firaa-ktlng to Tin, the tions, they did not hart the people, and they 
name of tlie dynasty appears to have been did not all die.’ The view of Gan-kwd is better 
changed from Shang to Yin. Pwan-kftng and than this: — ‘Tsoo Tib removed here, because 
his snccessors all appear in the ‘ Kang-muh ’ he valued the people, and would not have them 
as kings of Yin, in contradistinction from bis all die,’ would not have them all die in Seang 
predecessors, who are entered as kings of Sliang. (see the preface, not. 25). The meaning given 
It is tliere stated also that he changed the title in the translation is that of Tste, as ezpand- 
of the dynasty.] ed in the ‘ Daily Explanation.’ It is certainly 

, more germane to the argument of the whole 

^ Book. ^ ^,-comp. 

The ‘Daily Explanation ’ has for the whole — Bk. V., Pt. ii., p. 2 ; but there is not the same 
^ M ‘go to place of tran- ‘li^eulty with the here. [But that that 

. ... -tat: <(n passage of the ‘ ’T'ae-ke*’ is guaranteed by its 

quil dwelling. being expressly quoted in the Ee Ke, we sboold 

* («. dkv .h«d b. 

Gan-kw6 took paragraph aa the original of it, and insisting 

^ * that ‘here the plagiarist of Tsin stole ftrom the 

as = ^,and^as = ^. Ying-U expands p^^an-k&ng.’] U 

his view ^ k. g iH: ^ 

‘He conducted and tried to harmonize all the anW returned the dWnafion, bntexpress- 
grie^ng.’ The view given mthetran^aUon is ^ words. 

much to be preferred. The Htr T»otes 

. , rdt ^ ^ comp. Bk. I., p. 3,-M m iMnSoj 

the passage with Bw for which has nnne- yr .... 

cessaiily made Keang Slung and others insist explains by : 

on as meaning — ‘ all his relatives,’ 


[After this removal of Pwau-kang to Tin, the 
name of tlie dynasty appears to have been 
changed from Shang to Yin. Pwan-kftng and 
his snccessors all appear in the ‘ Kang-muh ’ 
as kings of Yin, in contradistinction from bis 
predecessors, who are entered as kings of Sliang. 
It is tliere stated also that he changed the title 
of the dynasty.] 

The ‘Daily Explanation ’ has for the whole — 
a^jgsjfe- ‘go to the place of tran- 
quil dwelling.’ ^ ^ ^ 

(the diet, says should be without the 
Gan-kw6 took 

as = -^^, and as = T^. Yiug-U expands 
his 

‘He conduct^ and tried to harmonize all the 
grieving.’ The view given in the translation is 
much to be preferred. ’The quotes 

the passage with for which has unne- 
cessarily made Keang Slung and others insist 
on as meaning — ‘all his relatives,’ =’ 

‘ all the high officers.’ |j[j 

Comp. Con. Ana., VI., xxvi. 

2T*rhe mtce$*ity and the sanction of a change of 
a^ntaL — Jfi"Shere 

must be Tsoo-yih. ^ 

— 1^ ^^=>‘ and thereupon.’ however, 

between m and is jierplexing. •^p 
‘here,’ referring to King. 

kill,’ or ‘ to be killed.’ Keang Sbing gives as 
the meaning of the passage; — ‘He governed 
well, and made the i^ple prospmus. Altbo ’ 
there were the evils of occoiring inunda- 


3. Precedents of remacat in the histiries of 
former reupis. is to be taken in the 

sense of ‘business,’ ‘affair.’ The ‘Daily 
Explanation’ says: — ‘'The former kings, in 
great governmental emergencies of the empire,’ 

= in such a matter as this trannerence of 
the capital. is well ex{«esaed by ‘ esped- 
ally.’ The force of it is to connect the 
clause closely with the preceding. — ‘If in 
all matters they obeyed the will of Heaven, 
how much more did they do so in a matter 
like this!’ ^ ^ Jl 
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a case like this especially they did not indulge a constant repose, 
— they did not abide ever in the same cit 3 \ Up to this time the 
capital has been in five regions. If we do not now follow the practice 
of the ancients, we shall be refusing to acknowledge that Heaven 
is making an end of our dynasty here ; — ^how little can it be said 
of us that we are following the meritorious course of the former 

4 kings ! As from the stump of a felled tree there are sprouts and 
shoots, Heaven wiU perpetuate its decree in our favour in thb new city ; 
— ^the OTeat possession of the former kings will be continued and 
renewed ; tranquillity will be secured to the four quarters of the empire." 

5 II. Pwan-kang, in making the people, aware of li is views, began 
with those who were in hiph places, and took the constantly recur- 


now there hare been fire regions.’ We most 
understand as in the transUtion. There is 
some difilculty in making ont the fire capitals. 
They are commonly enumerated as— Tang’s 
capitals in Sbang K'eir and P6, Chnng-tin^s 
in Gaon, Ho-tan-k31’s in Seang, Tsoo-yih’s in 
K‘tng, But Shang-kSiw and the P6 of Tang 
— the P8 where he first appears in the Shoo — 
were identical. If he had preriously mored 
from the ‘western P6,’ tliat was anterior to the 
commencement of the d^asty ; — only our 
capital can be counted to him in the ennroeia- 
Oou. Beckoning from T'ang’s eastern P8, and 
including the present change to Tin, or the 
western P5, — which is the way of many, — ^we 
hare fire capitals ; but to inclode the change 
which was only in contemidation seems forbid- 
den by tbs clause which foUows — 

The nnmberof fire may be made 
ont by allowing two morements to Tsoo-yih. 
The point is really of little importance; and 
to suppose that Pwan-klng is speaking of fire 
clianges which be had made himself Though it 
b the view of Sae-ma Ts’een, is inadmissible. 

1^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^.-the meaning 
b very much determined by the 
tbe next par., which is in contrast 


with it. correqionds to m abore. 

csr ■ how much more ’ ; «=‘how much 
less.’ The commentators all explain by 
We get a much better meaning by taking 
it as=> as in Bk. IV^ p. 1. 

4. Sov a revivinff ami prosperity tocmtd come 
wiA a dianfft of capital, 

(see the diet, on the form 
of tlie character) ‘the remains 

of a tree that has been cut down.’ This justifies 
— requires, indeed — the translation which I have 

given of which is simply ‘a fallen 

tree.’ ^ is defined by ;j|i; ^ ‘the 

sprouts and shoots of a tree ; ’ — see the dUct. on 
tliis use of the character. 

Ch. II. Pp. 6—17. PWiX-KAWG’s ADDBXSS 
TO TnOSE in HIGH FLACKS. Hk BZFOSTULATeS 
WITH THEJC, AMD TRRKATESS TRRll, BECAUSK OF 

TBEiB orrosmon to tbk fbofosbo kebotai. 
OF TOE cAnrAL. 5. Lin Cbe-k'e and Ts’ae 
preface this chapter in the following way ; — ^Tlie 
site of King, being low and liable to inunda* 
tions, was pecnliarly unhappy for the poorer 
people, who were driven froitt their homes mad 
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ring circumstances of former times to lay down the right law for 
the preseiU emergency, saying, “Let none of you dare to suppress 
the remonstrances ot the poorer people.” The king ordered all in 
common to come to his hall. 

scattered about. It had adranta^es, however, 
for the large and wealthy families, who were 
therefore unwilling to leave it, and contrived by 
unsubstantial statements to bring many of the 
lower orders to resist the proposed movement 
along wiUi themselves. They could not blind 
the minds of all, but they came between those 
who wished to represent the grievances of their 
ntuation and the emperor, preventing the 
interchange of their views. These were the 
circumstances, wliich occasioned Pwan-k&ng his 
^fflcuities, and to deal with which is his object 
in this chapter. These observations seem 
to be correct, and by keeping them in mind, we 
can lietter understand the whole of the chapter. 

^ ‘to teach,’ or, 

better, ‘to awaken, make aware.’ 

3^ tills is a difficult passage, as appears 
from the diflft views that have been taken of it 
Gan-kwO, taking and 75r=«r. 

mipposed the words to be spoken to the peo^e. 

Ying-t» thus paraphrases his interpretation : 

‘P»«J>-Uang instructing the people, said, “Yon 
ought to follow the orders of your superiors, and 
use the constant practice of former times to 
rectify the law,” He wished to charge the 
p^le to remove in obedience to the orders of 
tte ministers.’ It is added— “ He also cautioned 
. “ying.” *c. This is hardly 

mteUigiUe, and we cannot admit the inter- 

pontion of a g after tlie first cUuse. 

Keang Shing, Sun Yen, and other interpreters 
of Ae present dynasty, take ^ and Jtj in the 
Brae way as and Ts'ae, but view the whole 
ouTerently. Their interpretation is: — ‘Pwsn- 
k^, wishing to make the people aware of his 
^ews, wirald do so by means of those in places 
of autho rity, and would usetheconstant practice 
of fon^ times to Uy down the correct wav of 
proceeding. He therefore said to the officers ’ 

•c. On this construction, the constant 
pr^ of former times :g 

P®f- 3) not the practice of re- 
moving the capital, but that of calling a general 
assembly of Ae people to deliberate on such an 
taporunt measure. .TE also, doe. 

“ *'’* .»™n»*»tion, to lay down the 

**7 proceeding in what was already deter- 
mmed on. but to consider whether 'Wh a 
proceeding shrald he taken or not. An 
uunperabk objection to this view is the address 


which follows, in which no proposition is laid 
before Ae assembly, but the ministers and 
officers simply are sharply spoken to. I append 
the paraphrase of the ‘Osily Explanation’:— 

— litS- ‘toconcMl;' ^ 

= Fwiwirtrate.' ^ 

pmnasily denotes ‘a sewing needle,’ made of 
raurse of bmuboo; Aen a pointed stone used 
for puncturing Ae flesh in disease. Erom Ais 
^f^fccd use of Ae term comes that m the text, 
are ‘pungent words,’ that probe the 

‘the king.’ Thisof course is Fwan- 
kang; and it might he well to separate this 
tontence from Ae rest of Ae paragraph, and 
Jet It stand by itself; as Lin (%e-k‘e does. I 
have said that ‘ the king of coarse is Pwan-kkng 
but Keang Shing and others will have it that 
we ^ to understand, alter K‘sng-shing, that 
* j “”g '"‘■b Yang-keS Pwan-klUig’s brotlier 
and predecessor.’ They will have it that, at 
the time to whiA this first Part refers, Pwan- 
kang was acting as prime minister to him, and 
was canying out his wishes in advocating the 
remov^ of the capitaL They admit at the same 
time that in the second and third jHirts Pwan- 
kttiig himself is ‘ King,’ so that we must suppose 
the transference to have been contemplated and 
^tated for a considerable time. This Aeoiy 
18 altoj^tlier gratuitous, and I can find no sub- 
Btantial ground for it in Ae langnage of any 
part of Ae Book. Sun Yen to support it makes 

to be the words ot Pwsn- 
kang;— ‘Do not venture, to conceal from the 
Ihe King commands all,’ tc. But 
the -yjjr forbid sneb a construction. In 

we must understand both Ae peo- 
ple and the officers and ministers. They were 


conscience. 
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6 The king spoke to this effect ; — “ Come, all of you ; I will an- 

nounce to you my instructions. Take counsel how to put away 
your selfish thoughts. Do not with haughty disregard of me follow 
after your own ease. ^ . • t. • 

7 “ Of old, our former kings had it as a principal object in their 
plans to employ the men of old families to share in the government. 
When they wished to proclaim and announce what was to be attended 
to, those did not conceal the imperial views, and on this account 
the kings gi’eatly respected them. They did not exceed the truth 
in their comniuniccUions with the people, and on this account the 


gathered to ‘the hall,’ congregated, I anppose, 
all about the royal reaidence. The meeting, 
howerer, waa not for deliberation. We mar 
suppoee that the people would enjoy tlie school- 
ing of the offlcera. 


[If we will not be latisaed without a reaaon 
for the change of atyle from ‘Pwan-king’ to 
‘ the king,’ a^ think that the inartistical man- 
ner in whieh the compiler did hia work does 
not sufficienUy account for it, I see no coarse 
hut to resort to the theory of diflerent docu- 
ments, which certain critics make so much use 
of in accounting for the change from one name 
of the Supreme Being- to another in the Book 
of Genesis Ij 


6 . Rtproof of the insoknee and sel/uhness of 
ths officer,. ^ jg: 0 S 

timates that what follows is not ail in the exact 
words of the king, but the substance of what 

he said. Others will hare it that the is 
appropriate in the mouth of a minister speaking 
in the name of the sorereiCT, as we shall And it 
aereral times in the next Part f but eren there 
the ‘ substantially thus.’ ^ 

— must be co-eztensire with the same 
term in the last par., embracing officers and 
people, but the addr^ is at once directed to 


the officers only. 

7i-ik M M 

fSt ' #■ ‘’“"•‘O’ 

Solent,’ as in the ‘Yih and Tseih,’ p. 8. The 


whole is paraphrased:— 

7. Degeneracy of Pvan-Kinfs minvOers and 
officers as compared with those of former tones. 

^E’”***®*® ‘ *® 

be token generally, as intending all the sore- 
reigns of the dyn. from T'ang downwards. 

# « H -a « A ift-* 

‘also/ i.e., in the same way as Pwan-ktog hiio- 
aelf ; is not ‘only planned,’ but 

may be Ukeu as the copula, or as amalgamating 
with the meaning of Q ; wA-nte 
WMZA- ‘hereditary ministers and 
men of old famUies.’ Gan-kwfi take# ^ ^ 
as=^ ^ A’ experienced 

men;’ but the meaning is clearly indicated^^ 
par. 1*, and other places. ^ Vo 

Gan-kwO explains this:— ^ ^ 


‘when the kings were publishing (=wish- 
d to publish) to the people the government 
rhich was to be cultivated, they did not 
onceal their views.’ This must be the inean- 
Qg of tbef^, which, standing alone in the text, 
5 enigma^ The ‘DaUy Explanation,’ finds a 
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people became greath’’ changed. Now, hotcever, you keep clamour- 
ing, and get the confidence of the people by alarming and shallow 

8 speeches. I do not know what you keep wrangling about. In 
this movement I am not myself abandoning my proper virtue, 
but you conceal the goodness of my intentions, not standing in 
awe of me, the one man. I see you as clearly as one sees fire ; 
but still by 1113' undecided plans I have produced your error. 

9 “ When the net has its line, there is order and not confusion ; 
and when the husbandman laboui's upon the fields, and spends his 

great deal of meaning in thecUuae— ;:K M <mpo«t{o» o/ hU 

^ ° ISa acknoitleugts ki» om veahtM, The meiuiing ut 

saying it — ‘they proclaimed the this par. giren in the translation is again after 
farour of the sovereign to the people, and re- the 5 comp, its use in P(. 

ported the remonstrances of the people to the t.,. .... 

sovereign.’ I cannot see more in it than I have HI., Bk. III., p. 8 . thisvirtne, i«., 

espresseil in the translation. IS ^ M sovereign, to fow Me 

— - vn yjv’ . people. fifi, — ‘ conceal the virtue,’ i e., 

f ‘-o^eomg thevirtaeof^elmlK^rorproporingtberemovnl 

heyond ’ tJie truth. — the of the capital wit h a v ieir to the Bwieflt of the 

quotes this passage not under but people. 

under which seems also to hare been the ‘ I see your feelings and ways 

reading of Cli'ing K‘ang-shing. The meaning ** clearly as if I were looking at fire.’ 
of the phrase is given variously. We have — — ‘stupid plans.’ ‘Stupid’— nndeci- 

^ ‘ elswovees ’ (the Q and ded, not using force of will and appliances to 

‘ tlie appearance j coroiiel obedience. 

of stupidity ’ (Gan-kw 6 ) ; Guii-kw 6 takes a different view of 

‘ self-opinionated, resisting what is good ’ \m and makes it — ‘but yon 

(m 1 Tang and the ^) ; 11 thoughts.’ Keang SWng^iees 

‘ the appearance of Wng diffi^t tob^p^ ’"**'■ explanatitms of ^ ^ snd 

to ■ (Ch’ing). ^ J^,—the connec- ^ ^ ^ A pem>l*«r. See his comm, 

tien shows that by |j^ ^ the speeches of the “ ,o. ^ 

officers «re characCerixed. ‘ precipitous,’ and to do real good to t^})€opU. 

Thn good effects of their doing so arc iilusfrated, 
•hazardoua’=‘al.rming.’ ‘the skin,’ 9 ^ H the net be on the 

bere-‘»haitaw.’ word, not man skin goi^ronnd the month or 

deep. The transUtion of is after edge of the net, keeps it in order, and a'flTonls 

Lin Che-k*c and T 8 *ae. Keang ^ the means of handling it easily, 

diftereot Tiew, and takes and — * there are the separate dirisions or part 8 ,’ = 

cut tone) the tivo together^ ‘ yon raise * 5 ® ”P?J® *® **!? 

^ ^ ^ . that the sovereign is to the ministers ; and they 

aaa put forth, o. ir A«e reftroi'ing the , must allow to him a control over them end 
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10 strength in reaping, there is then the abundant autumn. If you can 
put away your selfish thoughts, you will bestow real good upon the 
people, reaching to your relatives and friends, and may boldly venture 
to make your words great, and say that you have accumulated 

11 virtue. You do not fear the great evils which are far and near. 
You are like the husbandman who yields himself to ease, and is not 
strong to toil and to labour on his acres, and who in such a case 

12 cannot have either rice or millet. You do not use friendly and good 


guiduice of them. Tliis portion of the par. is 
understood to hare reference to the haughty 
disregard of him shoirn by Pwan-kang’s minis- 


ters,— their (par. 6). -yr -JT-. 

-f 

The ‘ reaping ’ is to be 




taken as inclusive of the ‘ sowing.’ This portion 
is understood to be duected against the ofiScers’ 


seeking their ease, — the of par 6. 

10. ^ — ‘ real, snbstgntial, virtue,’ The 

meaning is that if they would put away their 
selfishness (see par. 6X and cordially co-operate 
with the emperor in promoting the removal to 
Yin, they would be really benefiting the people. 

It u not easy to show Iiow the diflft. parts 
of the paragraph depend on one another. 
No commentator that I have examined has 
succeeded in doing so. They all, from Gan- 
kwo downward^ have lost the clue to a fair 
and consistent interpretation, by making the 

t^ ^uses- S ^ 75nCl\ if 

"T* run on as if they were connected 
by an and, whereaa we should take 


'27*’ “* results that would flow 
1 tlieir putting away their selfishness. The 
two first clanaes must be joined by a ^|j,and not 

f?D’ • looser style. ^ 

— * reaching— which will reach — ^to 
relatives and friends.’ properly denotes 
‘the kindred of the wife’; here it = ‘ relatives’ 
generally. The great fandlies were opposed to 


the contemplated movement, as K&ng was suf- 
ficiently advantageous to them. Pwan-kiug 
here tells them that they likewise, as well as 
the people generally, would be benefited by it. 

= , — ‘ great(c= bold) may be 
your veatnring to magnify yourselves and say,’ 

. 'The straits to which tlie commentators 

are put by the language here may be seen in 
Gan-kwS and Keang Shiug. The placing of a 
^ij between the two first clauses makes the 

interpretation much more easy. 

II, 12. Further rtproof of those in high piacts 
for their self-seeking and disregard of the empe ror’s 

wishes, 11. 

‘ injuries,’ ‘ evils.’ Pwan-kftng haa ret’eremie to 
the desolation wrouglit by the overflowing 
waters, of which the wealthy families hardly 
seemed to be conscious. Keang Siting says.he 
can get no meaning from the sentence thus 
construed, and places a stop at and ex- 

plains 

'‘you vainly calculate, ana compare the 
distant and the near.’ 'Phis does not make the 


meaning more intelligi ble or the const meti on 
more easy. — 1^^*=* 


Pt. V. Bk. IX., p. 13, ‘to be strong,’ 
‘ energetic.’ is defined by Ting-t* by 

; but then must be taken as an adverb, 
‘thereupon.’ Keang Sliing gives 
2^ for it, = ‘the result is.’ 12. ik 
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words to the people, and are only producing suflFering for yourselves. 
As destroyers and calamities, villains and traitors, the punishment 
shall come on your persons. You set the example of evil, and must 
leel Its smart, — what will it avail you then to repent ? Look at 
t e poor people; they can still consult together about remon- 
strances which they wish to address to me, but when they begin 
to speak, you are ready with your extravagant talk how much 
more ought you to have me before your eyes, with whom it is to 
ma e your lives long or short ! Why do you not report their 






a 


‘good.* ^ 


^ TSF’ "® ‘ioothing and good words,’ by 
which the ofBcers might hare allayed the ex- 
citement of the people, and led them to fall in 
With the emperor’s wish to remove to Tin. 

must be = the g 

below. Pwan-ktog begins 
to take a higher tone witli the officers, and 
threatens them. Gan-lcwd anppuses tlie ^ 

jJStbere to be the ‘the various of- 

fi^ra/rod the lesson to be administoed to the 
‘ high nobles ’ above them. It is a 

strange and inadmissible interpretation. "pj 

^ ^ ’ — the 'Dally Explanation’ 

The^may 

be triken either or as a conjunction. 

H are co-ordinate with ^ and are 
designations applied to the o^rs, opposing 
tlie emperor as they did. Among all the com- 
mentators only Sun Yen has attempted to grap- 
ple with the difficulty of these terms, and he 
only partially and munccessfully 7t 

et 


‘ the precedents of wickedness — so, 

the ^ occasions a difficulty here. It is to be 
jmned to 25^. Gan-kw8 says ^ 

* 7 'oa may repent, 

but that will not aveil jonr pervoiu * 



look at;’g^=^, ‘these;’ 

K’ ‘ the lower people.’ (the original form 
of the char, is disputed) properly means ‘sharp- 
monthed,’=' litigious,’ ‘flattering.’ ’This mean- 
ing « retmned in the phrase, in Pt. T, Bk. XIX, 
P. SQ. It would be inappropriate here, and 
tiierefore the signif. of is accepted in 

its stead. ^ ** ’ ’ 


pj r , — I have traas- 
latea after the paraphraae the ‘Daily Ex- 
planation.’ Ts'se seems to interpret after Din 
utie-k-e* who says : — ‘ I.oak at those poor people; 

they can ttiil regard one another in tlieir 
remonstrances, fearing lest, in the words which 
they utter, tiiey shonld transgress with .^ir 
mouths, and bring misery on themselves. So 
«e the poor pei^ile in awe, witii reference to 
the remonstrances which they would speak, 
and yet yon, with to me who have 

°t life and death over yon in 
?*y stand in awe of me, but 

naughtily disregard me, and follow your own 
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words to me, but go about to excite one another by empty speeches, 
frightening and involving the multitudes in misery? When afire 
i.s blazing in the plains, so that it cannot be approached, can it 
still be beaten out? Thus for you to cause dispeace in this way: 
— it is not I who am to blame. 

“Ch‘e Jin has said, ‘In men, we seek individuals of old families; 


ease.’ Tou are not equal to the poor people.’ 
Gan-kw5 took the same Tiesr of the passage as 
I.in. The modem view is more in hamiony 
with the tenor of the whole Book. 

Sr ft * $ T 

milium ‘ frightening and excit- 

ing them abont the calamity.’ 

‘ plunging and sinking them 
in wickedness.’ ^ ^ ^ 

in interpreting this sentence, I am obliged to 
differ from Lin Che-k-e and the ‘Daily Ex- 
planation.’ They understand Fwan-king as 
saying that a blazing Are which could not be 
approached, might still be beaten out, and he 
would cause the officers to know that when he 
arrayed himself in his terrors, they would be 
consumed before him, and have an end made 
of all their speeches. But is it true in nature 
that a fire not approachable can yet be beaten 
out ? There could not be sncli a thing witliout 
appliances of which Pwan-kang could hare no 
idea. The passage is twice quoted in the 

and 

with before ^ ^ 

and the meaning is that prolonged wicked- 
ness becomes irremediable. It can’t be re- 
medied, and must produce its natural result 
of ruin. So Pwan-king threatens his officers, 
it would be with them. M « W « 

B ft 

king s anger does not allow him to bring his 
meaning out fully. He means to say — ‘ In the 
same way, when you all of yourselves make 
this dispeace, and will have to take the con- 
sequences, you will have only yourselves to 
blame. Vou cannot ascribe vour suffering to 


me.’ The ‘ Daily Explanation says : — lit® 

wajniifih 

[Lin Che-k‘e observes at the close of tins 
paragraph, that the style of the Pwan-k»ng 
is very full of repetitions, the same thought 
being brought out again and again, and the 
same illustrations. He compares 

^ P"- 8> ’‘’i* ^ 

•z: ^ ZTicr- 

of par. 9, with of par. 11, 

adding that however the style may be in dUjfcla 
manbra, there is yet a nnity of thought, and 
thougli the language be involved and irritating, 
difficult to understand, yet a man may by 
repeated exercises of his mind upon it make 
out the meaning. I think he is correct in say- 
ing tliat the general meaning may be made 
out ; but tiie style is very rugged. We have to 
make our way through it, as. [or rare.3 

‘ O’er bog or steep, through straight, rough, dense. 

13, 14. Pwan-king setts to stimulate kis officers 
6y remiudioff them of their fathers, for whose sates 
he would deal justly aud even tindJy leitk these. 

13. Who ^‘e Jin was is not known. 
Ch‘ing says he was an ancient historiographer. 
A Chow Jin is quoted in the same 

way in the Analects, XVI , i. 

f , :|£ ^ must be taken here at in par. 7. 

Iijip^h'e Jin may have intended ‘old, ex- 
perienced men.’ — the w'iser for the length of 
their experience,— but Pwan-kang applies the 
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14 in vessels, we do not seek old ones, but new.’ Formerly, the kings, 
my predecessors, and your forefathers and fathers, shared togethei 
the ease and labours oj the State ; — how should I dare to lay 
und^erved inflictions on you ? For generations the toils of your 
families have been approved, and I will not conceal your goodness. 
Now when I ofier the great sacriflces to my predecessors, yoiir 
forefathers are present to share in them. They observe the happines.s 
I confer and the suflerings I inflict, and I cannot dare to reward 
virtue that does not exist. 


phrase in that other sense. 14. 

‘Daily Explanation’ has ^ 

I®, ‘■overeigns and ministers 
possessed a common rirtne. In tunes of quiet, 
they enjoyed the ease in common ; in times of 
trouble, they shared the burden of the toil 
together.’ we may take 

this interrogaUrely, or supply a ^ before 
after the analogy of 

in the 

l«t ebuse. fS ^ ^ ^.-‘genera- 
tions hare selected your toils.’ The meaning u 
as in the transUtion. 

—under the Chow dynasty, as we learn 1^ 
the ‘Hites of Chow,’ Bk. XXX. ^ ^ 

there was a ‘ Recorder 
of merite ’ ( ^ ||Jp, who entered the names of 
meritorioos ministers and officers among the 
imperial kindred when alire, and regulated the 
arran^mwt of their spirit-teblets at the sacri- 
ncea m^e ancestral temple, when they were 

dead. The text shows that the practice of giring 

a plaro to worthy ministers at imperial sacri- 
fices had descended from the Shang dynasty 

intimates that the spiriu of the min- 
isters were supposed not to be present as 
principab, but as assessors. 

'2r ^T’ b to be explained 

from the rebtion of the sentence to the preced- 


ing. Ts‘ae has exx>ieased it : — ftmnix- 

wia.s*'-':'' 

my rewards and pnnuhments, I seek to be ii. 
harmony with the judgment of my predecessors 
and of your fenefathm.’ Their judgment is 
just, and Pwan-kkng wishes that bb may lUe- 
wuebeso. — ‘to more and use;’ 

ie^ be would not of bb own motion do anything 
contrary to what was just. 

[Choo He has a note on this passage which is 
worth referring to. He obserres that Pwan- 
kkng speaks of bis predecessors and the forefa- 
thers of hb ministers, as it they were real 
existences shore them ^ ^ 

p ), obserring hb proceedings from day 
to day. The meaning, he says, b that Fwan- 
k&ng in hb proceedings felt himself, as it were, 
in the presence of spiritual beings, and no 
doubts abont their justice arose in bb mind 

of the Mean,’ xxix. 3). But the common belief 
of tlie Tin dynasty renerated sprite 

J^), and therefore he wanted to guide his 
ministers by what they profoundly beliered in. 
Were there then those beings as iw existences 
after their death? ‘The sages,’ answers the 
critical philosm>her, ‘ felt a difficulty in speaking 

about the apirite of the dead ^ 

Toteythatthey 
were really mdsting, would bo wrong, and to 
say that they were sot realty existing, would 
also be wrong. The subject, being beyond our 
ten$ibk understanding may be put <m one side. 
See the ^1, Bk. xxxir. Wasthere 
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15 “I have announced to you the difficulties of the present enterprise. 
My will is that of an archer. Do not you despise the old and 
experienced, and do not make little of the helpless and young. Seek 
every one long continuance in your new aboae ; exert yourselves to 

16 listen to the plans of me, the one man. There is with me no distinc- 
tion of distant and near. The criminal shall die the death ; and the 
good-doer shall have his virtue displayed. The prosperity of the 
country must come from you all If it fail in prosperity, that must 
arise from me, the one man, erring in the application of punish- 

17 ment. All of you be sure to make known this announcement. From 
this time forward attend respectfully to your business ; have the duties 
o/your offices regularly adjusted ; bring your mouths under the rule 
of law : — ^lest punishment come upon you, when repentance will be 
of no avail.” 


erer • thinker who mcNne reversed the rule of 
‘ walking by faith and not by sight ?’] 

15. Pmm-iSng intimtUa hit settled purpose to 
restove the capital, aitd sustmoss the officers to co- 
•^at^Uhhist. 

“f* ‘abont the difficulties;’ ie, the dif- 
ficulties of the contemplated movement. 

— the archer thinks only of 
hitting his mark. Everything else is forgotten. 
So was Pwan-k&ng bent to carry out his purpose. 


^ ^ Sbing would read 

thefirstclauseJ^M^f^J^^. Such 
was the reading of K‘ang-sbing, who says both 
have the meaning of ‘ despising.’ 
This we might allow, but there is then no pro- 
per contrast between and m m. 
^ ^ ^ ^ beingin the 3d tone, 

-X (so, at least Tung-po). 'There were old 
people who wished to signify their approba- 
tion of the removal, but the officers wmild 
not bear them, nor represent their views to 
the emperor. The young were the greatest 
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sufferers bf remaining at King, bat the <rfB- 
ccra made no account of them. 

TMJg.' -‘let every one he long in this 
abode.’ He would hare them look forward to 
a permament abode in Yin, and labour with 
him to secure it. 16. JToie Pwcat-king 
tcoald exercue a strict justice. The great rtspoa- 
sibiHlg whi^ he fdi to be dasohiag oa kimsdf 

— ‘distant and near’; here spoken 
with reference to kindred and oQteta, and to the 
▼ariona ties by which oflicma might think they 
bad a claim on the emperor’s regsud. 

11“:® ^ • the doer rf evil’ I 
IS-®#’ ‘the doer of good.* The 
meaning of is plain enough, but 

the terms do not seventy conespoiid witli tiie 
corresponding clause— ^ and 
don’t match each other. 


• 7 ^ -7^1 — ‘*® mistake,’ ‘to err.’ 
Compm the whtde sentiment with T’ang’s i i 
Bk. III., p. 8. It is by no means so noble, aiiv 
yet the first piut of it might call forth the 
sympathy of the higher classes. 17. Con- 
dsdistg eotauelt to the officere to co-operate w:>h 
himself, aad avoid the eoastqueoees of costinai ,? 
to oppose him. Jit ^ ^ If 

— ^the JJ has here its strongly hor*,.- 
tive force, ‘carry out Ae announoo- 

ment.’ Leu Tsoo-heen obserres : — ‘ Only those 
who were in the hall could hear what he saui. 
He charges them therefore to transmit h s 
words, and make them generally known.’ >{ 
they ‘attended respectfully to their business.’ 
there would be no mwe ‘luiagfaty disregard ' of 
their sovereign ; if they ‘regularly adjusted the 
duties of their offices,’ they would no longer 
‘ follow their own ease ’ ; if they ‘ brought their 
mouths under the control of law,’ they would 
no more give utterance to their ‘ ansul/stantiai 
and exaggerated speeches.’ 
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1. Pwan>k&ng arose, and crossed the river with the people, moving 
them to the new capital. By and by he addressed himself to those 
of them who were still dissatisfied, and made a full announcement 
to their multitudes, to induce a sincere acquiescence in ^e rneasure. 
They all attended, and beinq charged to take no liberties in the royal 


Conmrs or TUB SBCOKD Fast. Pwan-kiUig | 
h«s coaimeiiced the carrying out of his resolu- | 
tion. Thqr hare just croaaed, or are about to | 
cniss, the rirer on their way to Yin Bnt dw- | 
satisfaction stiU exists among a portion of t“® i 
people, and be calls a gre&t assembly to his hail 
or tent, sbd argnes at length the wisdom of the 
morement in which th^ were engaged. First, 
he insists on his only acting after the ex- 
ample of former kings, and strires to bring 
the people to see the measure in its proper light 
as intnaded for tlieir good, so that they should 
entirely sympathise ^th him in it. Tliis brings 
ns to m lOlii par., and may form a chapter by 
itself. Next, he threatens them wi^ the anger 
of th^ foteCithm, who would punish tliem tor 
their disidiedienGe to him, as the fonnder of his 
House would pmdsh him, if he did not move 
from a site now aU-nnUt to be occupied by tiie 
people. This sabject forms a second ch^ter, 
and brings us to p«. 14. In the reroaiiiing 
three paix., he calls them to obedience and 
sympathy, threatening tliem with severe pun- 
ishment, if they continued to murmur at the 
removal or to resist it. 

Ch. I. OccAsioa o» iHX annmuss. Tux 
uxoTAi. or vwa cxriTAi. was vox a new 


mixo ; It WAS atlOCKTHBU IWTBHWtl' FOX 
ruE GOOD OF THE STATE; THE DI 88 ATISFAC- 
flOE OF THE FBOPI.B WAS SHOET-SIGHTED AND 

II.AJCE-WOXTHT. 1. 

® jnT. Kl B 

read the first six^aracters here without 
I stw and made the meaning— ‘ Pwan-kang 
^paied the vessels, or arranged the measures, 

lor crossing the Ho.’ The fH ought on this 
riew to have a substantive meaning, which 
Wang 8uh has endeavoured to express, — 



: on 

he south to cross the Ho.’ All tliis U very 
larah. It is much better to put a stop at 
pfe, and take that character as— ‘ to arise,’ ‘ to 
lut one’s-self in motion,’ which is a common 
ise of it. win then have the 

neanipg in tlm trantlntion, it. having the 

lUghtest possible independent dgnification. The 

.fa BTe taken in this way describes a fact,— the 


TOL. nie 
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2 hall, he called them before him, and said, “ Listen clearly to n; y 
words, and do not disregard my commands. 

3 “ Oh ! of old time my royal predecessors cherished eA'ery onf; 
and above every thing a respectful care of the people, Avho again 
upheld their sovereign with a mutual sympathy. Seldom was i' 
that they were not superior to any calamitous time sent by Heaven, 


crossing of the river. 

^ ^,-the ^ ^ defines ^ \>T 

‘good words in CDsfcrence.’ 


w -e- w 

Keang Shing accordingly thinks he is jnstified 
in taking it in the sense simply of ‘ to 

assemble ! ’ It seems to have been nsed originally 
with reference to the speaking of ‘ good words,* 
bat that force is now lost. We need not even 

seek to find it in the text. R<:36 

‘great ’ ; ^ ^ ‘sincere.’ The 

‘Daily Explanation’ puts a stop at It- so that 
g]^-=‘heniadeafuHannouDc«nent 
with sincerity.’ Gan-kwS read on to H 

before putting a stop, as’ he made a 
great ann., using sincerity with his multitudes.’ 
Keang Shing points in the same way, but takes 
actively, «= ‘ to make sincere and 1 have 
pointed and translated according to this view. 
JWa Vung would cony the sentence on to 
before patting a stop. That character he 
defines by ' to make,’ so that the meaning 
is, — ‘he addressed tliem that be might bring 
them all with aincerity to make — get ready — 
boats to cross the Ho.’ This again is too harsh. 
We most stop at aod then-j^ (ts'aom, 3d 

this passage has wonderfully exercis^ the 
ingenuity of the critica. Keang Shing takes 
in the sense of ‘ flsgs,’ and would change 
into ^ , making the meaning * flags were 
set up to collect the people in the royal hall.’ 
But this is to o vi olent. Sun Ten makes 
^ and and, running tlie 

sentence on to what frilows, makes out— ‘Pwan- 
kang made the people who were not near to 


the royal hall come forward that he might 
consult them.’ Bnt the meaning he vonld give 
to cannot be snstained. letting the 

text atand as it is, we must supjdy something 
equivalent to the ‘ being charged ’ of the transla- 
tioo before Leu Tsoo-heen observes that 
as they had left the old capital, and had not 
arrived at the new, we can only understand the 

king’s tent by tlie * royal hall ’ ^ ^ 

Kflg)- SaiSSR'-«“'- 

^||corobinetlieirmeaningtogether. 'RngtShas 

,’'r 

been «y8 that at aoch a meeting »» i» mdicateay 
the ministers were in fronts and the people 1«“ 
hind them, but that here the king called the 
people — it could only be the chief among tfiem 
— to the front. I bare dropl J|^ in the 

tranalaiion. 

Bk. lU^ p. 8. 

8 . . Tie lamthf tmipathy betweeM /ormtr tape- 
rvn and tiirir peupte, and Ut kof^g effa^ 

= ‘ were always and 
every one the reverent proUdort of the people. 

‘toreapect,’ ‘to have a reverent care 
’ The use of the term here is well Blns^t- 
ed by the words of Confocins (Ana* XJL, 

— we most understand this os spoken of the 
people. The ‘Daily ExplanatiOfi ’ has: — 

Shing and others would jmn the k> 
which would not be objectionabls in itself ; but 
then to take Jg os a daswe bjr itself 

makes the style too jsg(^ Shin^ bowew, 
tries to meet thiih ss we shall see, by sdoptj^ 
the reading inatead of 
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4 When great calamities were coming down on our empire of 
Tin, the former kings did not fondly remain in their place. What 
they did was with a view' to the people’s benefit, and therefore they 
moved their capital. Why do you not reflect that I, according to 
what I have heard of the ancient kings, in iny cai'e for you and 
actings toward you, am only wishing to rejoice with you in a com- 
mon repose? It is not that any guilt attaches to you, so that this 

5 movement should be like a punishment. When I call you to cherish 
this new city, it is simply on your account, and as an act of great 

^ ^ T" 5^ # ’ 

GaD-kw9 takes the sense of ‘to go,' 

‘ to do.’ ‘ A host’s floating along,’ says Ying-U, 

‘is its movement on the water, and hence 
may he used for “ to go.” ’ In this way 

^ is made oat to mean — ‘They acted ac- 
cording to the times of Heaver^’ i.e., as we 
should say, ‘the requirements of Providence.’ 

T3‘ae, after Soo Tung-po, takes as = 

‘to overcome,’ ‘get the better of.’ It often 
means ‘ to overflow,’ • to go beyond,’ and hence 
this signification is cvolv^. But why need we 
feel so much diflkulty with the term? If we 
tay that^^J^^ =‘they floated over 
— tided over — the times of Heaven,’ we are 
brought to an interpretation substantially the 
same. 

I hare said above that Eeang Shing reads 

It>r 1^; he also takes in the sense of 
‘great hills in distinction from little ones’ (see 
the diet.), and makes the whole to mean — ‘ The 
sovereigns sscertuned where the high hills 
were, and removed to them.’ The interpreta- 
tion is so far-fetched, that we can only laugh 
at it. 

4 The peafit comUL not but tmmve of tht 
•wssres of (M farmer kings •, — tong shosiltt thq 
disaf^rtme of tks present mtasnrt, whtcA was 

aoncemed in the stmt ^irit as AoseJ j|§^ 

— we think at first that must 

bo the nominative to S& , bnt that would give 


I meaning. 


' stands absolutely,^’ in onr 


as the nominative to or that cliaracter 
may be taken passively. The ‘ Daily Explana- 
tion' says ^ 

‘to dwell at ease. 



interrogation reaches on to 
Bzm is parentheticaL It might be as 
well perhaps to end the interrogation at j^. — 
‘ Why do you not think of what you have heard 
about the former kings, my predecessors ?’ 
Then, however, we must understand a as 

the nominative to and # ^ ik-- 

as in last par. ; — ‘ give to you,’ 

=>‘do to you, ‘call you to do.’ 

difliculty 

here with the J;j', which is read with the Sd 
tone, and to be near to,’ ‘equivalent to.’ The 
following makes it necessary to tone and 
interpret it thus. The wholes ‘It is not that 
you have any fault, so that I should be, as 
it were, punishing you, and banishing you by 
this removal.’ 5. Tie movement might be 
considered as ia accordance with the people's 

wishes. 1 ^’“^ " ***” 

defined by ^j5,‘ to come.’ We getabettcr mean- 
ing by taking it in its more common signification 


fiynasty of Tin.’ Then must he understood j of ‘to cherish.’ Gan-kw6, taking 
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^ wishes. My present undertaking to remove 

State You hou- 

S atrLf rf anxieties of my mind; but you all 

S thl^k h? minds, when you might respect- 

Sust and You only 

a Wt T , The case is like that of sailing in 

will deatrnv^)!^ cross the stream at the proper time, vou 

will destroy all its cargo. Your sincerity does not respond to 

“od *“»ke* tt»e meaning—*! 

torn to this new city, in accordance with right 
pnnciples, andto^harmonizeyon all.’ He would 
then pntaatopat^, and join the to the last 

*2 ^“efltyon, »nd therefore! 

^ly foUow tire first impulses of ray will, and 
^ore to It. No one will be found now to ad- 
Tocatc swh a construction of the test. It is not 
more objectionable, however, tliau that proposed 
by Keang Slung, who would put a stop at W, 

0. a* if a wem 

— g (comp, Mencius, !., Pt. !., vii, 2> He 
then takes a„d the meaning i, 

^ E in accordance with reason,>cali you to come 
t^is u^ city simply and solely for your 
g«^ I cannot follow your va^md wUhi^ 

The coostruction of Lin CbSc'e. Ts‘ae a^d 

^a,;^ i. m^hlTr^ 

ana the nieaninff which it wivMi i« in 
harm^ with the whole address. Ifit be asked 
contrary to their wUhes co^ 

with tile Deo it'nuv' i^ great aoeordance 
itn uia ^ it^y be answered with Yuen 

Hwang H), .To ,„u„„ .^e people’s 

temper^ wishes would have been a small act 

for the benefit of permanent establishment w»* 
an act of great accordance’ (:^ g 

«. ^ people are ryrW/or tMr woi^o/ 


Ms.m..>.ai . . ^ ***’'fr warn or 

and tie folfy and fruUleeenes, of their 


eppoiition to the tnoeement pointed ouL 

>=*‘my iwescnt experiment,’ ‘niy 
present undertaking.’ 

zisScB-r-mm ‘you do not 
!?”?!*• sorrow,’ i.* , you do not enter 

at all into my trouble of mind about the cala- 
mities a^ich thrraten ns in the old capital. 

. A ^ 7^ (=-^) i(l\- 

X?* greatly do not declare your luiuds.’ 

^ ^ jy iJli ^ — • A’”***®*® 

clauses are to be read closely together. ^ 
‘reverently thinking* ^ 

ik ® #—• ““ 

Jfit ‘ to rain ;’ comp. Con. Ana, 
X., viii. 2. Tile removsl from Kang to Yin 
was like crossing a stream in a boat. !f they 
delayed, the calamity of inundation wonld be 

to be connected with.’ It seems most 
o*tnral to nnderstsnd the meaning tc be as in 
the translation. Frons this to the endp the 
J^ly Kxplanatioii ’ paraphrases: — ikl^ 


zs: V*: ^ 
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mine, and we are in danger of going together to destruction. You 
notwithstanding will not examine the matter: — though you anger 
yourselves, what cure will that brin»? 

7 “ You do not consult for a distant day, nor think of the calamity 
that must befal you. You greatly encourage one another in what 
must prove to your sorrow'. Now j’ou have the present, hut you 
may not have the future. AVhat deliverance can voti look for from 

8 above? Now I charge you to have but one mind. Do not let wicked 
thoughts arise to ruin yourselves. I am afraid that men bend your 
persons, and pervert your minds.” 


S S ^ ^ iS; ^ 

UC W? 2i* Gan-kwa’» ioterpretatioa was 
Rither different . He says : — ijr®«3p 

Keang Shing reads 
^ “<* interprets ^ 

Af 

^£}a hare no way of life’). 

o. Pwuh^eimg r^nrvvea ike ahori’^whitdtuss 
^ Oftd wam$ Aem offoiuti being 

j ,p^ w 

ki ^ ^ 1^’ 

adopt any far-reaching counsels to think about 
tile calamity that most result from your not 
temorim,.- 

you adrise one another about what will prove 
to your lorrow.’ Ts'ae, after Lin Che-k‘e. 
refers to the case adduced by Mencius (IV, Pt. 


r. viii.) of those princes who ^ ^ jfi) 

^ ^ ^ 

stance of liS 4*^40 

— this does not mean, as Gan-kw6 sup- 
posed, ‘you have no plans for the future.’ but 
, ‘your death will soon Iiappen’ 
i (see Keang Shing, in &c.). 

^ JH.-for ^ _t.> Gnn-kwO said^ ^ 
p , ‘ among men.’ ; Lin Che-k‘e, in the same 
way, Eeaug Shing says 

*fe±' upon the eartli.’ Ts‘ae alone, and 
I think correctly, makes _|2^, ‘ above,’ — 

‘ heaven,’ referring to 

which passage and the text, he says, explain 

fir — 

‘ I cluirge you to have but onelieart to follow 
me in the pn>po8e<l movement.’ *(-#) 
is explained in the 

diet., with ref. to this passage, simply by 
‘wickedness.’ It stands related to wiiich 
denotes the fetid odour of articles iu a state of 
decomposition. Pwan-kaog chooses such terms 
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9 ‘‘ My measures are forecast to prolong your lease of life from 

Heaven. Do I force you by my majesty ? My object is to support 

10 and nourish you all. I think of the toils of my predecessors, who 
are now the spiritual sovereigns, for your ancestors ; I would in the 
same w^ greatly nourish you, and cherish you. 

11 II. “ Were I to err in my government, and remain long here, my 
High sovereign, the founder of our House^ would send down great 
punishment for my crime, and say, ‘ Why do you oppress my peo- 


to show his contempt for the iojiuioiu speeches 
by which the people were led astr&y. 

Hlg- 

9, 10. Pma»-kJt^, like his frtdetessors, had 
but one object im hit measwet, — die good of the 
people, 9. ^p—^, ‘to meet.’ 

^>-‘1 «“ fO '- 

wtrd to k oontionaaoe (prolongation) of your 
lires from hearen’ j ie„ by removing them from 
King to Yin, he wbnld proiong their lives and 

pron«rity. ^ ^ ^ M 

‘to nourish.’ ‘to bear up and 

nonrish,’ = to nourish with all kindly and re- 
spectful care. is used with reference to 

the removal which Pwan-kSng had in his mind, 
and ss • 1 am using this — my object in it is — 
to,’ &C. 10. 

decesaors, the spirit sovereigns.’ I think the 
meaning is as I have given it in the translation. 
From the last Part, p. 14, and the parr. 
▼ hich follow here, we see how Pwan-kang 
thou^t (tf his ancestors as still sovereigns, and 
their ministers as still ministers, in tlie world of 

the ‘DaUy Exjdan.’ takes ^ act. •ci'to make 

Lin Che-ke take. 

as — ‘ toiled with your ancestors ’ ^ 

ventnre to let the view of the meaning, which 
first occurred to me, stand as in the translation. 


or the of the last par. 

Keang Shing reads instead of 

and makes the at the close stand by itself, con- 
necting the whole with the next par. — ‘ I think 
how my predecessors removed their capital, and 
escaped from the evils threatening them. And 
1 cannot get yon to go to this land of enjoyment, 
where I could give you repose. If hideed it 
prove so, I shall be failing in my government,’ 
&c. 

Ch. n. Pp. 11 — 14. SpinnuAi. sahctiobs. 
How FOBMEK ESfFajtOBS AND THX PEOFLE’S 
FOBEFATHEB8 WOULD FUNISH FBOK HBAVEN 
BOTH EMPEBOX AND PEOPLE, IP THET DID NOT 
BEHOVE TO Yin. 11. 

“A ‘ long.’ and it is said, were 
andently interchanged, and as ‘dust’ accumu- 
lated on any thing shows it must bare been for 
some time undisturbed in its place, there grew 
up the meaning of ' long,’ * long continnance.’ 
However the meaning arose, we must acknow- 
ledge it in this passage. — Inn 

Che-k‘e insists that this phrase here should be 
taken in the plural, and with the same general 
reference as before and after. His 

reasoning on the subject is not without weight, 
but I prefer, on the whole, with Ts'ae to under- 
stand the ‘ high sovereign’ as being T‘ang. 

‘ greaV ‘greatly.’ ^ ^,- 
‘the pain of — suffering for — crime.’ 

—not that Pwan-kkng oppressed 
the people ; but his sin «rf omission in not remov- 
ing them from Kang would be reckoned to biro 
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J.2 pie?’ If you, the myriads of the people, do not attend to the perpe- 
tuation of your lives, and cherish one mind with me, the one nian, 
in my plans, my predecessors will send down on you great punish- 
ment for your crime, and say, ‘ Why da you not a^ree with our 
youno' grandson, but so go on to forfeit your virtue? When they 
puni^ you from above, you will have no way of escape. Of old, 
iny royal predecessors toiled for your ancestors and fathers. ^You 
are equally the people whom I nourish ; but your conduct is in- 

u a ain of anmutwa. 12. 

—•Wang Soh and Gan-kwd both ecplained 
>4^ bjr ^ ^,“‘a» carneat joyful alacrity,’ 
in adopting the propoaal to tranafer the 
capital. Che-k'e adopted the explanation of Soo 
Shih as being preferable, in which he waa foil, 
by Ti'ae : — we hare in the ^ 

’a joyooa life, with Tigorous enterpriaea, — a life 
atrong and rich ; thia ia what ia meant by 
<4- .’ Much better than either of thoee riews 
h that in the ‘ Daily Explanation,’ which I hare 

foiiowedr-^^:^ . Z-MZ 

M *A 

hare had ^^-=»^^,*ancl.’ a conjunction aimply; 
here and below, it«»^^. Keang Shing reada 
fat ^1^, and takes it in the sense of 
but I cannot construe the sentence so. 

^ 

where we should expect is strange. 

— ‘our young grandson.’ This of course 
is Pwan-king. ** 

KCang SUng takes it in the sense of ~|x 


j^, which also girea a goo«l meaning. ^ 
-^T ^ ^ joined with the 

prec^ng, in the ‘Daily Explanation,’ which 
also takes in the sense of Gan-kwd 

joined’ tbe clause witli what follows, and took 
as = — ‘ Therefore he who has the bril- 

Uimtrirtuc(i.e., T‘ang) from abore will punish,’ 
4c. Tliis is inadmissible. Keang Sbing, follow- 
ing in an explanation of the same phrase 

in the gires it by ^ ’»bich 

comes to much the same with 

Ts'-e^tysr-gf 
way to make your escape.’ 13. ^ ^ 

4c )B "> P"- >» •"< •■ 

know what to make of this passage. The DaUy 
Explanation’ paraphrases it: — 

iir .2 AS' ® » i' XT XT' 'p”” 

not imitate your ancestors by falling into my 
▼iew of temoTing. In this you prore yuurselres 
hurtful to the life of the people, and since you 
hare such an injurious object in your hearts, my 
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jurious, — it is cherished in your hearts. Whereas my royal pre- 
decessors made happy your ancestors and fathers, your ancestors 
and fathers will cut you off and abandon you, and not save you 
14 from death. Here are those ministers of my government, who share 
with me the offices o/ the State ; — and yet only think of hoarding 
up cowries and gems ! Your ancestors and fathers urgently repre- 
sent to my High sovereign, sajdng, ‘Execute great punishments 
on our descendants.’ So they intimate to my High sovereign 
that he should send down great calamities. 


predeceMon,’ Ac. Kecng Shing vonld take 
at in the Canon, of Shan, par. 5,=^ 
‘ \^at tort of mind doet yoor retiitance to my 
commoodt betoken t Bat if yoa occaiion ugniy 
to any, my predecettors t 4U examine your 
heortt. I am afraid they will panith yoo.’ 

At moch difBcolty it foand with what followi, 

-« :it Jg 75- jft 75r 3?. 5- 5-. 

The ‘Daily Explanation’ continaet the para- 
pbroae which I bare joat qaoted: — *My pre- 
decettoro, thinkiDg of the great and real toils 
of yoor forefathert, will tootke them tiU there is 
awakened the tboagfat of punitbing yoa ’ 

‘to stop,’ ondtayt: — ‘ Hy predecettort will sU^ 
yonr finefoth^ and reqairt them not to sare 
yon.’ The riew which I take will be teen in 
Um translation. Gan-kwd interpreted dif- 
ferently, bat his view ot the argnment, to to 
•peak, was similar. He says : — ‘My predeccs- 
smt reposed in the loyalty of yoor forefathert ; 
and now that you are disloyal, your forefotfaerB 
wiU cast away yoor Ures, and not tare yon 
from death.’ 14. Tt‘se obterret on this 
par. that ‘former tcholart bod taken it as 
addressed in rqwoof to Pwan-kkng’t ministert, 


bat that, on looking closely at the style, we see 
that it it a reproof of the ministers indeed, but 
spoken not directly to them, but of them to the 
people.’ Ti'ae is right in saying that the first 
portion-^ 

TJr^aE’ is to be onderstood as spoken 
about the ministers, bat I do not see my way to 
interpret ‘ their ancestors and 

their fathers,’ as be does. Here is Uie diflical- 
ty ; — why sbonld the ancestors of the people 
ask their descendants to be punished for the 
evil conduct of the ministers? A reason can 
be given, and we may suppose that it was 
indicated by the tone of vmce, Uioagfa it was 
not expressed in words. It was that the people 
by listening to the speeches of snch men, and 
in obedience to them disobeying their sorerogn, 
greatly aggravated their goilt. 

‘amassing.* 

‘a shdled insect of the 
sea.’ Ting-tt says that ‘anciently they used 
the shell as money.’ ’The text is a proof that 
snch a roedinm of exchange was known in the 
Shang dynasty. ‘ Amassing cowries and srms 
is a description of the selfish covetousness of 
the ministers. 
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III. “Ah! I have now announced to you my unchangeable purpose: 
— do you perpetually respect my great anxiety ; let us not g®* ^ 
and removed from one another ; share in my plans and thougnts, 
and be prepared to obey me ; let every one of 3 'ou set up the true 
16 rule of conduct in his heart. If there be bad and 
men, precipitously or carelessly disrespectful to 
taking advantage of this brief season to play the part o 
traitot- 8 , I wiU cut oflF their noses, or utterly f 
I will Lve none of their children. I will not let them perpetuate 

their seed in this new city. tt^.i 

“ Go ! preserve and continue your lives. J "ill now transfer 30 U 

to the new capital, and there for ever establish your famihes. 


17 


CH.ra.Pp. 15—17. PWA!»-KASG AKKOUTOM 
HIS 6nTI>ED P0HPO8K TO PROCBKU TO YiS, 
Ain> SnjUtOHS aix to sthpathisikc co-opeka- 
TIOHiriTH HIM, TTBILH BBCnSAKTS ABE THHEAT- 
EBBH WITH POKIS HME ST AHD DEATH. 

^ — ""“8 

Oan-liwS lead in the 3d tone, and inter- 
preted — ‘ I have announced to you what U not 
ea»y,’ so that the meaning is the same as that 
of the first clause, p. 16, Pt. i. Ts‘ae adopts 
this Tiew : but that in the transL, which was 
originally proposed by K‘ang-shing, is 
by Lin Che-k‘e and Keang Shing. *1® 

‘the great sorrow.’ Pwan-king 
thus characterises the moTement which had 
occauoned him so much anxiety. 

ik^M ^ 

; bBt the meaning is the same. Cjl 

TTJrid'.- ‘set up the middle in yourhearts/ 

^ -:k 

exact, and perfectly correct rule.’ 16. n 


^ ^ are ‘men without goodness or 

princSe.’ ^^;f^#-“T.‘se explain, 
these terms by— ‘overtbrowing, transgressing, or 
not respecting my eomman<is\' but we may as well 

t.ke ^ here as in ^ ^ V | ^ 

i-, S. ^ Che-k‘e says 

that the two words ^ jg are not in harmony 
with the rest of the sentence, and unintelligible 
to him ; and he will therefore say notliing about 
them. Ting-tt, giring Gan-kwO’s view of them, 
says— ‘they mean that such persons plundereq 
men wheoeTer they met them; that th^ didro 
without intermission ’ (H^ ^ bP ^ 

I have done the best with 

tom l7ouW. [Keang Sliing puts them oiit of 
the text as an addition by the compiler ot tlio 
present ‘old text.’ He reduce^e^.^^ 
indeed, to small dimensions,- ^ ^ ^ 
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for doiiig M is that so much is found quoted in 
the ^ But because 

onif so much is quoted, it is absurd to conclude 
titat there nerer was ao^ more.] $tn 
^ 5 ^ - 7 ^,— we may compare this with the 
CMKdosion of ‘The Speech at Kan,’ and of ‘The 


Speech of T'ang.’ ‘CnttiiigoifUie nose ’was one 
of the ancient tegular puniahments see on 
the ‘Canon of Shun,’ p. 11. 

ir. ^ ccanp, ‘Can. 
of Shun,’ p. 17, «t aL p. 12. 
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1 1. Pwan-kang having completed the rerrfoval, and settled the places 
of residence, proceeded to adjust their several positions, and then 

2 he soothed and comforted the multitudes, saying to them, “ Do not 
play or be idle, but exert yourselves to build here a great destiny 
for ttj. 


CoimsHTB OF THB TRiKD Pabt. The removal 
bar been accomplished. Bmperor, officers, and 
people are all at Yin, when he once more address- 
es them. First, in 7 parr., he goes over much 
the sanm ground with the people as he had done 
before, justifying the measnre which he had 
taken ; and thmi, in the remaining 6 parr, he 
char^ all the chiefs and officers to labour with 
him in a conunoa sympathy for the good of the 
people. 

Ch.I. Pp. 1 — 7. Occ ASIOlt or THE ADDRESS. 
Thebe shoddd bb bhtibe confidence be- 
tweek sotbbbion and peofub. The removal 

OF THE CAPITAL WAS IK ACCORDANCE WITH 

former precedents ; reqdired por the good 

OF THE PEOPLE ; APPROVED BT OoD. 1 . 


Occtuim of the address. 

TJr ji£ J|^ 'fir, — Ch'ing supposed that the 
former of these clauses described the settlement 
of the people, and the latter the laying out the 
offirnal residences and public buildings, — snch 
as the ancestral temple, the court, &c. Gan- 
kw5 takes the second clause in the same way, 
and naturally extends the fanner to the settle- 
ment of the officers as well as of the people. liin 
Che-k‘e argues against this view of the second 
clause, and says that Pwan-kftng would havi 
had the city laid out, before moving from K&ng, 
as Chow-kung did afterwards when he wish^ 


] to make LH the capital of the Chow rule. To 
my mind the style corroborates this reasoning. 

The parties interested in ‘ the dwellings ’ 

J^) are the same as those concerned in the 

‘ positions ’ ( J|^ '^) ; but the intimates an 

interest of a difft. kind. I am prepared there- 
fore to agree farther with Lin Che-k‘e in taking 
iEW-ft of the arrangements made for the 
positions of the various classes at a public as- 
sembly, where Pwnn-king gave the address that 
follows. Woe Ch'ing follows this view. Ts'ae, 
dissatisfied with that of Gan kw5 and Ching, 
makes the positions to he those of ‘sovereign, 
ministers, high, and low;’ but tlie relations of 

all these were determined before. 

both Gan kwft and Ch'ing again agree 
in def. by and explain the clause by 

The construction would be easier, but the sym- 
metry not so good, without the 2. 

The great object to be kept m view by them all at 
their present crisis, =■ ‘i^P- • com- 

ment of Woo Ch‘ing on this par. is very good 
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“ Now I have disclosed my heart and belly, my reins and bowels, 
and have fully declared to you, my people, all my mind. I will 
not treat any of you as criminals; and do not you any more help 
one another to be angry, and form parties to defame me, the one 
man. 

“ Of old, my royal predecessor, that his merit might exceed that of 
those who bad: gone before him, proceeded to the hill-site. Thereby he 
removed our evils, and accomplished admirable good for our country. 


‘ When Pvon-kttng teils them “ not to play,” he 
requires that they should revermtlj/ attend to 

their duties ▼hmt he tells 

them “ not to be idle,’* he requires them to at- 
tend diligaitlg to them. By “a great destiny” 
he intends the destiny of tliemaelres and of the 
kingdom; and he speaks of “bnilding” this, 
jnst as Mencius speaks of “establishing it” 
<36^^# see Men. VII., Pt. 

I., i., 3). Our destiny depends, indeed, on 
Heaven, but the establishing it it our own work, 
by which the people may be made to have the 
enjoyment of their life, and the fortnnes of the 
kingdom be prolonged. At that time a disre- 
gard of the emperor and a seeking of their 
ease, wiUi an addiction to sport and idleaess, 
were characteristics of the Tin people. Before 
the removal of the capital, they were afraid 
of the trouble ; after the removal, they tbonght 
they had done enough, saying now their lives 
would be perpetuated, and they need not exert 
themselves any more. It was to meet all this 
that the emperor cautioned them as in the text.’ 

3. PAe opsamss of Pwan-kSng with th» poepU 
and kit Iditdauo tlundd make them re^tond to him 
with entire eomjidenee. h! — the 

is strongly iotensire. or 

here shonld be translated in the present com- 
plete tense, with reference to all that the emp. 

bad sud to them. — ‘ the people in- 

clnding also the ‘rarions officers,’ says Ts’ae, 
*and their clans.’ 

[The reading of the first part of this par. 
adopted by KSsng Shing ie peculiar, and he is 
put to great straits to make any sense of it. 
What he does make is not in harmony with the 
tenor of the Book. Ue has : 


^ ^ — **®'***"”* tranalates— * not that 

I would blame you all ;’ which ia very different 
from the meaning. Pwan-k&ng promises to 
forget alt the past, and goea on to hope tbst 
they will not do aa they bad done. 

4 . ffHai adifoMiaffes had necured hy 

Jixiny hi» eapUul m a ki^k mivatioM, 

— ‘the former king’ must be T’ang. 

The characterizing him an ‘ ancient ’ is in 
favour of this view, and from bis time the 
emperors bad been obliged to leave one capital 
after another, in conaeqaence of their low aitua- 
tion exposing them to inundations. We might 
have^xpectrf that it wonld have been more 
dearly indicated that the hill-nte of 'T’ang 
was that to which they were now returned ; — 
but we must take the Book aa it is. 
early setUementa could not have been built of 
very pennanent materials and structure. 

» 

as the sign of the fntnre, indicates also the 
purpose ont of which that future grows. One 
of the definitionn of it in the diet, is — 

**■ 16 . 

— •thereby;’ ”|? Hwang To<^ more 

intelligibly, defines it her# by **** 

diminish.’ — ‘our snffming 

condition,’ referring to the evils of a low situa- 
tion, exposed to innndation. Lin Che-k*# would 
make the meaning — ‘ removed our evil habits, 
arguing from the Mencian doctrine that want 
and caUmitios are the parents of wickedness (see 
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5 Now you, my people, were by your position dissipated and separated, 
and obliged to leave your dwellings, so that you had no abiding 
place. And yet you asked why 1 was troubling your myriads by 

6 removing you here. But God being about to restore the virtue of 
my High ancestor, and secure the good government of our empire, I 
with the sincere and respectful of my ministers felt a reverent care for 
the lives of the people, and have made a lasting settlement in this 
new city. 

7 “ I, a youth, did-not slight your plans ; — I only used what were 


Men. Bk. VL, Pt L, tU.), where as Thmg re- 
moving the people to a location which required 
industry and rewarded it, gmtiy improred 
their moral tone. —another tead- 

ing IS ^ I 

It will be seen that Fwan-king throws him- 
self and bis people a long way back, to identify 
j^cmseWea with their fathers in the time of 
T'ang, neariy 400 yean before. 

6. How Pwam-king had emulated T-ang's pro- 
Ce^ng^ agaiiul the general teutiment, hut hmviug 
the appromdo/ aome, and, at he thought, the tanctiou 
of God. 

consequence ot their position.’ jJL' 

no fixed place of rest.’ I 


fff gg. -y^, — we most anderatsnd, 

as preUminary to this, something eqnindent to 
— ‘a remoTal was uigently called for.’ 'The 
‘Daily Bxplanstion’ has — ^ 

[Keang Shiog reads before and 

"* *^ tin g the interpretation still more 

6 . 

“ an introductory particle indicating a change 
I® the tbonght’ ( ** defined in the 
diet, by 

' therefore,' and-^, ‘ now.’ Neither | 


of these terms, however, expresses exactly what 
seems to be its force here. • But ’ comes nearer 
to it, and Ts‘ae indeed exidaina it by 7*$ 
Pwan-kkng evidently aseribes the movement to 
an iuflumice exerted by God on the mind of 
himself and some of his ministen. 


m m-m 

m- Hie meaning of the danse is as in the 
transL The only critic who takes a difik view 
is Lin Che-k‘e, who would retain the common 

meaning of ‘to confound.’ He says: — 
‘ God, being about to restore the virtue of T‘an{^ 
and make the empire flonrisfa anew under his 
descendant, brought sbont the disorder and 
cslaiiiities in Kttng, to lead Fwan-king to move 
to Yin and tlieu he gM on to qie^ of the 
uses of adversity. This is too ingenious. 

^ ^ **“ understand 

that the eniperw is speaking here of some of 
his ministers who were of the same mind with 

himself. Ts‘ae says:— ^ M H ^ 

Keang Shing would make 
^ so that the discowrae is only of 
Fwan-king, himself.—* I roused to earnest iw- 
verence,’ 4c. 7. F^ettitg their poet dif- 

fereucea, the emperor it willitg to suppote there had 
been a subatantial agreement between the pemle and 
himtelf. The paragraph is hardly intelligible. 
Ch’in Leib has said; — ‘Choo He doubled the 
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the best of them. And you did not presumptuously oppose the de- 
cision of the tortoise: — rso we are here to enlarge our great inheritance. 

8 11. “Ah! ye chiefs of regions, ye heads of departments, all ye, the 
hundreds of officers, would that ye were animated by a true 

9 sympathy ! I will exert myself in the selection and guiding of you; 


genaineneM of this Fart from ^ 

(in par. 4), and there arc pasaagea like pjy 
here, which are tmly difficult 
to understand. Our best plan is to be content 
with what the early scholars said abont them.’ 
Such a course might be onr best plan ; but no 
one whose judgment is worth anything will be 

content to take it. 

‘a youth on the throne is 
called In the 6th Part of the Shoo we 

shall find the phrase ^ employed sereral 
times by the emperors as a humble designation 
of them^res. This is the first instance of its 
occurrence. Pwan-king was not ‘ a youth ’ at 
this time, but he is pleased to speak as if he 

were. ^ (also ^)=3g; 

Ting-Ut says; — *On occasion of 

any great matter, the rule was to consult with 
all abont it. Fwan-kfing did so, and therefore 
he says, “I did not n^lect consulting with 
you.” But in such a case there could not but 
be dilTerent views, and he therefore foUowed 
what he considered the best ’ (^|^ ^ ^ 

One hardly knows the exact 
force of Perhaps it — ‘in the extre- 

mity’). It would appear that the emperor 
submitted the conclusion to which he came to 
the decision of the tortoise, and when the divina- 
tion approved of the transference the C8|Htal, 
the people ceased their opiK>sition. 

and (read fia) have both 
the meaning ot ‘great but the former is 


a verb, =‘to enlarge,’ and the latter= a concrete 
noun, — ‘great inheritance.’ Such is the 

view of the par. given by the early scholan. 
Tung-po took another view of the last term, 
which he read pe aee the jjj^ and a note 
by the editors of Yung-ching’s Slioo. Keang 
Sfaing, as usu^ strikes out a path here for 
aimself; and with more than bis usual ingenuity. 


I am not sure bat it would he well to interpret 
the par. after him — ‘ I did not slight your plans ; 
but as the best mle felt it right to foUow the 
intelligent tortoise. And you, did not venture 
to resist the divination,’ Ac. 

Ch. n. Pp. 8 — 18 . CIrabob to tub bobles 

ABD OBFICKBS TO STRPATHIXB WITH HDISBLF, 
AB1> SBEK THE GOOD OP THB PBOP1.B. 8. 

By ^5 Lin Che-k‘e and Ts‘ae understand 

* the princes of regions ; ’ by 

Z^' 

the officers,’ the six high nobles (|^J 

^^);andby^ft^;t A' 

the officers,’ subordinate to these last. Gan- 
kw6 and Ting-tft dififered only in their view of 
by which they understood til the 
princes of the nine provinces, and two superior 
princes who exercised a control over them. 
But the institution of those two princes belonged 
to the next, or Cliow dynasty. And we can 
hardly suppose that the princes of til the pro- 
vinces were collected on this occasion. The 
^1^ must be restricted to those within the 
imperial domain, — the Much more 

must we restrict the which we should 

otherwise be inclined to understand according 
to Yu’s use of the terms in the ‘ Yih and Tseih, 

p. 8. pained,’— to 

look with sympathy upon the condition of rte 
people. [Keang Shing for read 
which he explains by 

— ‘to select’; ;{ff — ‘*0 l««d' 

Others take ‘ to examine,’ and 

‘to see;' giving the meaning, — ‘I w'W 
assidnously examine, and see whether you think 
reverently of my people.’ ’This meaning is as 
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10 — do ye think reverently of my multitudes. I will not employ those 
who are fond of wealth; hut those who are rigorously yet reverently 
labouring for the lives and increase of the people, nourishing them 
and planning for their enduring settlement, 1 will use and respect. 

11 “I have now brought forward and announced to you my mind, 
whom I approve and whom I disallow ; — ^let none of you but re\e- 

12 rence my wiU. Do not seek to accumulate wealth and precious 
things; hutxa fostering the life of the people seek to find your merit. 

13 Reverently display your virtue in behalf of the people. For ever 
maintain this one heart.” 


goodastiutiathetranaUtion. 10. ‘to| 

bear on the aboolder,’ U here taken as = ‘ to ; 

employ.* The vhole par. U reiy difficult. 
Ta‘ae acknowledges that be does not understand 

»A.aA. adding that some take | 
in the sense of ‘ to nonrish.’ Such was the 
view of K‘ang-aing. I have translated after 
the ‘ Daily Explanation.’ Other riews may be 

seen in Woo Ch'ing and Keang Siting. j 

‘to arrange,’ •= to gire employ- i 
ment and emolumoit to according to their qoali- 
ties. ‘to respect,’ -=to treat with 

reverent politeness. 11. j|fe, ‘to 

bring forward.’ ^ = ^ 

‘ those whom I approve,’ — those characterised in 
the prec. par., as ‘ labpuring for the iives and 

comfort of the people.’ •= — those 


whom I disallow,’— ‘ those who were fond of 
wealth.’ Keang Shing takes the two characters 
differently.— ‘ I have shown you my thoughts. 
Whether you approve of them or disapprove, 

reverence my wilL’ 12. 

the ^ of last Part, p. 14. ^ denotes 
‘service done to the people.* Woo 
Ch*iiig, says:— 

W. 13, • to reverence,’ 


* reverently,’ 

‘ to, bear on the shoulder,’ = ‘ to bear about 
with one,, ‘ to maiutein.’ 

CoKCtODiNG Note. History tells us nothing 
special of Pwan-k»ng after his transference of 
his capital to Yin. It is only said that he 
revived the government of T‘ang, and the 
dynasty of Shang prospered again. He reigned 
28 years, and died b . c , 1373. 
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BOOK Vm. THE CHABQE TO YUE. PART i. 
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The king passed the season of soirow in the mourning shed for 
three 7^^ *nd when he had ceased mourning, he still did not 
speak. The ministers all remonstrated with him, saying, “The 
man of quzck knowledge is said to be inteUigent; and the intelligent 
fo*^8 a model. The emperor rules over the myriad regions, 
and the officers depend on and reverence him. When the king 
speaks, hts tvords form the commands for them.; if he do not speak, 


IimioDircTORT HigTORicAL HOTE. Pwan- 

kkng’g reign ended b.c. 1373. Between him 
and Woo-ting, some events of whose time are 
commemorated in this and the following Book, 
there intervened a space of 60 years, occupied 
by the reigns of Seeoo-sin (>J> and 

Seaon-yih ^), both brothers of Pwan- 

kang and Yang-kek, so that we have the 
remarkable fact of four brothers occupying the 
throne in succession. Seaou-siu aud Seaou-yih 
are all but nameless sovereigns. Sze>iDa Ts'een 
tells us that the fortunes of the house of T'anc 
began again to wane under the former, who 


died B.c. 1332. Of Seaon-yih nothing at all is 
chronicled, but we are told that in his 26th year 

Tan-foo f removed from (|^) to 

<«>. and gave his settlement the name of 
Chow. The dynasty which was to supplant 
t“*t of Shang (or Yin) is already looming in 
the distance. Seaou-yih died b.c. 1324, and the 

next year was the first of Woo-ting (BtT)- 
who earned a place for himself in the ‘ seven- 
shrined temple,’ under the title of ‘ Tlie High 
and Venerable’ arrested for a 

time the downfal of his House. 
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Name of the Book.— ‘ The Charge 

to YuS.’ This is the first of the ‘Charges’ 
whicli form one of the divisions of the Shoo. 
They relate the designation by the emperor 
of some ofiicer to a particnlar charge or fief, 
with the address delivered to him on the 
occasion. Here the charge is to YuS on his 
appointment to be prime minister. The name, 
however, is not happily chosen. It does very 
well for the first l^t of the Boo^ but in the 
other two Parts YuS is the principal speaker, 
and not the king. They would classified 
properly among the ‘Counsels.’ Yu8 was 
a recluse, living in obscurity, — on account, we 
may suppose, of the disorder of the times. Woo- 
ting’s attention was drawn to him in the man- 
ner related in the Book, and he was discovered 
in Poo Yen, or the crags of Poo, from which he 
was afterwards known as Foo Yu6, as if Foo 
had been his surname. The Book is only 
found in the ‘old text.’ It has been alleged 
against its genuineness that Sze-ma Ts‘een does 
not say anything about its composition. But 
this can only be an omission. Ts-een gives 
several particulars about Yufi ; the Prefax» to 
the Shoo, and numy references in other books, 
leave no doubt as to the fact of there having 
originally been a ‘Charge to Y'ue.’ 

CoNTEKTa. Tlie first Part tells us how the 
emperor was led to meet with YuS, and appoint- 
ed him his prime minister, with the charge, 
which he then delivered to liiui, and Yue’s 
response to it. In tlie second Pai% Yufl appears 
counselling the emperor on a variety of points, 
and the Ung responds admiringly. In the 
third Part, the king presents himself first as a 
pupil at the feet of YuC, and is lectured on the 
subject of study, or enlarging bis knowledge. 
Finally, the emperor says he looks to YuC to be 
another E Tin, to make him another T‘ang. 

Contests or the fikst Part. Tlie whole 
is edited in 11 paragraphs. Tlie first three 
form a chapter, relating the peculiar circum- 
stances in which Woo-ting found Y'ue. The 
next 7 pair, relate the elevation of YuS to the 
premiership, and the charge which was then 
given him. The last par. coutains YuC’s dutiful 
reply, and expresses his confidcuce iu the 
emperor’s wisdom. 

Ch. I. Pp. 1 — ^3. Occasion of the charge. 
IYoo-tino excites the scbprise of his 

MINISTERS BT UlS PROTRACTr.D SILENCE, WHICH 
leads them to remonstrate with him. He 
explains tub reason, telling them of a 
dream in WHICH a sage minister was pre- 
sented TO HIM, WHO IS FOUND AND PROVES 

to 

abide — daring mourning.’ — this 

is a phrmae wliich has occasioned much specula- 
tion as to its meaning. The characters are 
variously written. In Pt. V., Bk. XV., p. 6, 
iuey are the same as here. In the Analects, 
XIV., xUL, we itaveg^^^; and in other 
places we have However we write 

toem, the first should be pronounced iu the low. 
1st tone, and the second is read cm or yaa, up. 
1st tone. As to the mean., Choo He. on the 
Analects, says he does not know it. Gan-kwS 


made it ont to be 

Ira 

premier, and silent himself.’ 


=■* trusting the 
If.’ In this sense we 
should have to read in the usual way ; but 
the explanation is most unlikely We are 
indebted to Ch'ing for the view that we are to 
understand by the phrase the |^, or what 
U called in the j^, || Pt. I, ^ 

the mourning shed which the emperor was 
supposed to occupy during the period of mourn- 
ing. Here Woo-ting spent the prescribed 
period of ‘ three years,’ or 25 months. ‘ without 
speaking ’ (see the pass, in the next Part. Bk. 
XV.). Not that we are to suppose he preserved 
an absolute silence ; but he abstained from 
speaking of governmental matters, and left 
them in the hands of bis prime miniver. 

At the end of this time, he still kept silence. 
We must understand 

this way. The • Daily Explanatiou ’ has : — 

* *ti ^ B ‘he who has the 
ability of earlier apprehension.’ There was 
probably a reference in the minds of the speak- 
ers to the language of E Yin about the duty 
of ‘ those who are first informed, and first appre- 
hend principles,’ to instruct and enlighten 
others. They compliment the emperor with 
being such a man, ‘knowing,’ says Kin Le- 

ts‘eang, ‘his extraordinary natural gifts ’ 

^ ^ Shin She-hing 

(m explains ‘ the man of brightness 

ss one whose large coiiiprefaciision 
embraces all principles * 1 ^ ]{j^ 

— ■ yy toe man of wisdom, 

as one who has examined the miiinte 
and knows the displayed, as if a light were 
thrown on every principle’ ^ 

— Ts'ae seems to take as a noun = 

‘ rules,’ gov. by ‘to receive.’ It is better 
to take absolutely. The cfiScers rejHesent 
themselves as receiving eveiy thing ftom the 
emperor. Then^jS^ ■=■ ‘ to respect,’ ‘ to 

reverence. The ‘ Daily Explanation' says : — ^ 

^ (p«; 2d tone)=^ ‘to receive 

c^maiids.’ [The question of Tsze-chang 
in the Analects, in which be quotes the Shoo 
as saying that ‘Kaou-tsung, while mourning 
in the usual imperial fashion, was for three 
years -without speaking,’ was founded probably, 
not on the text, but on Pt. V., Bk. XV., p. 5.] 
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2 the ministers have no w&j to receive their orders.” The king on 
this made a writing, and informed them, saying, “As it is mine to 
secure what is right in the four quarters of the empire^ I have 
been afraid that my virtue is not equal to that of my predecessors, 
and therefore have not spoken. But while I was respectfully 
and silently thinking of the right v/ay, I dreamt that God gave rne 

3 a good assistant, who should speak for me.” He then minutely 
described the appearance of the person, and caused search to be 


> iif 

m- It emxriiwizeti the ; — tee on Bk. V., Pt. 

<-p.< JETH^ , — conpL TP 

II ^ Bk. II., p. 2. ^.-Gtn- 

kvd ntakes ‘good.’ It ia better to 

take it aa in tbe tranelation. Ta‘ae s&ji : — 

mr^rnTMA- ®a.- 

‘ thinking of the way.’ By tre ate to nn- 
deratand ‘the principlea and (oune of good 

«»»»•’ C/p Ml- ^ K ‘ 

— aee the * Yih and Taeih,’ parr. 2 and 4. 

* *® diacrimlnate.’ Woo- 
ting brought back the dream to hia mind, till 
he could diatinguiali and make out the linea- 
ments and form of tlie man whom he had seen. 
The ‘ Daily Explanation ’ says : — 

every where,’ on all ‘ aides.’ (read IW) 

^ ^ 

dwell,’ and ia foil, by the ‘Daily Explanation ; ’ 

— '1 know not upon what authority. We ought 
not to depart from its common signification, 
sanctioned as that is by Mencius, who telis us 
that ‘ Y uS was called to ofSce from tbe midst 
of his building frames ’ (■^ ^ ^ 

i# M 

Mih-taze (|p^ speaks 

of ‘ the city ( ? wall ) of i’oo-yen ’ ( ^ 


^1^). Gan-kwS calls the place — ‘the crag of 
tbe Poo family 

that the public road went by it, and was injured 
by a mountain stream. It derolTed on a convict 
in tbe place to repair it, when YuS, who was 
living a recluse life in that quarter, and wm 
in great poverty, undertook to do the work, ‘in 

order to get food’ (JH 

Ts'een for has Whether 

we call tbe place Poo-yen, or ‘ the crag of Poo,’ 
it ia agreed that it was 25 fs north-east from the 

pres. dia. city of Fing-luh (^p* lat, 34” 

4r, N., Ion. 6'26', W.), in K8ae Chow ^-j). 
Shon-ae. Mih-taze tells ns that YuS wore 
coarse clothes oi hair cloth, with a rope for a 
girdle; and Senn-taze says that ‘hia person was 
Ukea hall sUnding up ’(-(11 ^ 

"fUi lU^ ‘like a perpendicular dorsal 

fin,’ but aee the ghws m be. 

J^). Tbeee are merely the storiei floating 
aiwut in the Chow dynasty. 

[As we might expect, this dream of Woo-ting 
has given rise to no little speculation among 
Chinese critiea. Some have said that the em- 
I peror in bis wanderings through the empire, to 
which he alludes at the commencement of Fart 
iii., bad become acquainted with the worth and 
ability of Yue, and knew very well where to 
find him, so that his telling the conrtiers about 
a dream, and sending througfa the coontry to 
look for Yue, was only an expedient to make 
them readily acquiesce in his elevatioa of him 
to the highest dignity. This view, Iwwever, 
ia rejected, as it would subject Woo-tiiig to a 
charge of faypocriaa ynd falsehood. 
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made for him by means of a figure throughout the empire. Yue, 
a builder in the country of Foo-yen, was found like. 

4 II. On this the king raised and made him his prime minister, 
keeping him also at his side. 


Choo He obscnres that, according to the 
account in the Shoo, God did really appear to 
Woo-ting in hie dream, and aay to him — ‘I 
give yon a good aasiatant.’ But now people, 
when they speak of God, intend only the idea 
of Rule and Government, and say that He has 
no form, which, it is to be feared, is not a correct 
mode of expression. If we sliould say, on the 
other hand, that the common representations 
of God as like the ‘Great God, Yuh-hwang’ 
are right, this also would be improper. What are 
we to say in the matter? He leaves this ques- 
tion unanswered. See -qi* Bk. 

XXXTV.] 

[It may be as well here to refer to a passage 
in the ^ J[2.> * 

great d^ of what we have in the ‘ Charge to 
TuS.’ A minister of king Idng of Ts'oo 

a.c. 639-528), remonstrating with him, 

•V—# IS if T « I® * ® S 

zmm^ 

The i^ve passage contains most of the Ist 
Part, and some sentences of the third. It is 
not quoted as fitom the Shoo, but there can be 
no doubt it really was taken from the classic, 


known both to king Ling and his minister. The 
historical portions are condensed, and brought 
together to serve the purpose of the speaker. 
TTie whole appears, as it would naturally do, if 
drawn — ^not quot^ — from our present text. 
To contend that the text wa s plagiarized and 
‘ made up ’ from the 0^ is a strange turn- 
ing of the Ubles. Even if it were so, we still 
have in it so much of the original ‘ Charge to 
Yn«.7 

Ch. n. Pp. 4 — 10. Tub blevatiox or Yvtt, 
Axn THE emperob’s charge to him. 4. I 
have translated m by ‘ prime minister,’ thougli 
I am not sure that the term had, in the Yin 
dynasty, more than the general meaning of 
‘assistant.’ The proper name for prime minister 
was then — *®® Aua., XIV., xUii. It 

was to this office that Yue was raised—!^ 

as it is expressed in Pt. ii, p. 1. Yu6 be- 
came to Woo-ting what E Yin had been to 

T ang. 3E M ^ 

‘ in these words,’ says Ts'ae, ‘ is intimated Yue’s 
appointment to be “tutor and guardian” as 
well as prime minister’ (J^ ^ ^ ^ 6® 

I know, however, that wa 

should find any appointment to offices in the 
language, — anything more than the emperor’s 
wish that Yu« should always act as his most 
intimate counsellor. We fi nd in Ma Twan- 
lin (Bk. XXIX., ^ “•»* T‘«>Sr 

appointed two E Yin and Chung Hwuy, 

the Seang of the right and leG respectfully, and 
that Yue was called to discharge both of their 
offices. But we cannot pronounce positively, it 
seems to me, wi the offices of so early a 

at the beginning of the par, = ]Jy 
‘on this,’ ‘hereupon.’ Sze-ma T8‘een 

8^ that Woo-ting conferred with yue,andmade 

proof of him, finding that he was really a sage, 
before he raised him to these dignities; and 
Ts‘ae says that not to have done so would have 
been unreasonable. We can well suppose that 
the emperor entered at once into conference 
with the strange roan, but the Shoo leads ns to 
think only of the dream as the cause of Yu«’s 
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5 ^ He charged him, saying, “Morning and evening present your 

6 instructions to aid my virtue. Suppose me a weapon of steel ; — I 
will use you for a whetstone. Suppose me crossing a great stream ; 

I will use you for a boat with its oars. Suppose me in a year 

7 of great drought; — I will use you as a copious rain. Open your 

8 mind, and enrich my mind. JBe you like medicine, which, if it do 
not distress the patient, will not cure his sickness. Think of me as 
one walking barefoot^ whose feet are sure to be wounded, if he do 
not see the ground. 

6 “Do you and your companions cherish all the same mind to 
assist ^our Sovereign, that 1 may follow my royal predecessors, and 
tread in the steps of my High ancestor, to give repose to the 


dertlon. 6. ‘to 

pretont,’ ‘to bring forward ‘instmctioDR.’ 

— including both teachings and remonstrances 
‘The emperor,’ eays Wang Yen, ‘speaks here 
of inateuctions and not of remonstrances, in his 
humility, showing his anxiety to be tan^t.’ 
e. Varuna ilhutratiomt of the a<lomtage* of Yuft 

t*otkmg. and the otlier commence- 

ments of the clanses, are descriptive of the 
emperor himself. itn ,«■*« copious nin.’ 

is defined as ‘ rain continnoos for at least 
three days,’ ‘ rain unceasing.’ 'The three clauses 
rise, it is said, in intensity of meaning, one 
above the other. Tlie first shows how Yu6 
woujd help the king to accomplish himself 
^ ^ > *•“ second has reference to the over- 

coming of difihmlties ; the third to the dispen- 
sing benefits to the people. 7. 

— ‘ to enrich my mind.’ ’The figure of arop^s 
rain is here continued. The ^ ^ defines 

‘ to mmsten,’ ‘ to irrigate.’ 

8. JUusirations of the ajvantagts of remon- 


etraoeee. ^ ^ ^ ^ are here also 

descriptive of the emperor; — in the first place 
as under medical treatment, and in the second 
place, as walking in a thonghtless and unguard- 
ed manne r, ne eding to be warned of his danger. 

^ ^ see Men., lU,, Pt. L, 1, 

(read laiSoi, 3d tone.’ Keang Shing edits 

ore understood to be descriptive of the 
violent operation of medicine. So decided, and 
fegardiess of their immediate effect on himself^ 
would Woo*ting hare Yufi** words to be. mt 

’■ ” “» tt a til!' ■“» 

toot close to the ground,’ i.t, ‘ baraoot.’ This 
illustration requires Yu6 to point out .boldly 
whatever dangers the emp. mig^t be heedlessly 
going into. 9. Yot mut get att mAr kirn, 
to have the tame mind with himtelf. 1^ 

nM- — we must understand m before i^» 
and th^ the clause = * you and your associates.* 
Whether w© take ^ U 

stands awkwardly at the beginning of the 
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10 millions of the people. Oh ! respect this charge of mine ; — .so shall 
you bring your work to a good end.” 

11 III. Yue replied to the king, saj’ing, “Wood b}’^ the use of the line * 
is made straight; and the sovereign who follows reproof becomes 
sage. When the sovereign can thm make himself sage, his ministers, 
without being charged, anticipate his orders; — who would dare 
not to act ill respectful compliance with this excellent charge of your 
Majesty ?” 


may be 


i, see on Men., I., Pt. 1^ vii., 10. 


taken as in the translation, or as o=» or jE- 1^ , — Medhnrst translates this — ‘When 

‘ to saTe,’ or ‘ to correct,’ ‘ to keep right.’ The the sovereign is a sage ; ’ bntr we must lay stress 
are all former wise kings of the Shang 1 on tlje and connect the cUmsc with the 


dvn. j it specially T‘ang. ^S. is 

‘to follow their path;’ is 
* to tread in his footsteps.’ 


/{fit preceding. When ministers see that the sove- 
•E reign yields himself to be moulded by them, — 
is like wood in the hands of the carpenter, — • 
10. they are encouraged to all assiduity in doing 


see Bk. U., p. 9 ; Bk. V., Pt. i., p 8 ; Explanation ’ expands this 


et dL Ts'ae takes in the sense of ‘ to 

think.’ — ‘ Bespect this charge, thinking from 
the first upon the issue.’ 




Ch. ni. Thk'd’I^^^ci, beixt of Ycb to ^ 


taa ABOVE Charge. 




‘ an excellent charge like yonrs.’ 



THE BOOKS OF SHANG. 


BOOK vra. THE CHAB6B TO TUB. PABT ii. 


H ^ M Ifi 
^ 0»75fM 4* 


1 I. YuS having received charge to take the presidency of all the 

2 officers, he presented himself before the king, and said, “ Oh ! 
intelligent kings act in reverent accordance with the ways of Heaven. 
The founding of States, and setting up of capitals ; the appointing 
of sovereign kings, of princes and dukes, with their great officers 


CoSTBHTt or CHB SMCOKD PaKT. It hM 
alreadj been obeorred tbatthie Fart should be 
called ‘ne Counsels of To&’ In answer to 
the charge which be had receiTed, Toe presents 
his adrioeon Tsrioaa points, all connected with 
tte dntT of the sorereign, and the snceeaslhl 
condncting of goremnieat In the two hut 
parr., the emperor and the minister giro expres- 
sU» to their confidence and complacency in 
each other. 


Ch. L Fp. 1 — ^11. Tn coowsau or Yvg. 

1, 2. OoBonamof (is en w as sls . All yovtmmtnt 
unotjbr^grati/ieatimamdglmyof tKt govtrvitg, 
hmt forOMgoodoftktptopU. i- )|||[| ^ 

— *to tahe the lead of.' Un 
CmX'c understands the phrase as denoting 
that Tnfi e o nti n ned to act as the re^ceentatire 
of the emperor, doing eretything for him, as die 
mime mister did daring the period of moniTi' 
ing. Perhaps it was so. Woo-thig bad said 
that his 'go^ ass i s t ant ’ atioaid speak for him. 

*• may he taken 

as in the translation, or we may we under- 
tend as the object <rf the Tcrb. Withregard 


to what follows— 1^, ^ 3E> ■35’ 
there is oonsidersble difficnlty. ^ would 
seem to be the sabrjeet of all the rerbs that 
follow,-^ and 

' sorereign king,’ is understood to be a designa- 
tion of the emperor *** 

stand for all the feudal princes under 

him. In this way, ^ must be taken as 

singular, and to hare reference to the ^t 
sorereign, the founder of the Chinese empire. 
This was the riew at Gaubil. He translates : — 
‘I#e roi intelligent, qui autrefois se cunfonna 
arec respect a la loi du del, fonda Vempire et 
etablit one cour. H ossigna dea lieux on derdent 
redder le r^ lea grands raaaauz, et lea grands 
offlciers. Ce prince intdligent ne s’occupa ^ 
dea phdsirs ; il n’eut qne le gouremmnent du 
people en rue.’ To this tranaUtion he ^ipenda 
the following note:— ‘Here Yu« speaks m the 
fiM king at China, but what fdlows does not 
gire ns any light on the time when he idgnei 
One might stiil translate, it appears to me, in 
the plund, and say — the intdligent kings, the 
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and heads of departments : — ^were not designed to minister to the 
idleness and the pleasures of one, but for the good government of 
the people. 

“ It is Heaven which is all-intelligent and observing. Let the 
sage king take it as his pattern : — then his ministers will reverently 
accord with him; and the people will consequently be well go- 
verned. 


founders of the empire. TnS spoke of the first 
king as of a known personage. In the com- 
mentaries on the Yih-Ung, Confticias s|wak8 of 
Fu-he as the first king; and on this sut^ect the 
authority of Confucius is preferable to that of 
others.’ 

I have not attempted to tnm Ganbil’s French 
version of the text into EngUsh, that the reader 
may see it as from ids own hand. An intelligent 
comparison of it with the original wUl show 
that it gires the meaning of hardly a single 
phrase correctly. Several of the renderings are 
made in order to harmonise the whole with his 


view that ^ ^ is in the singular, and denotes 
the founder of the Chinese empire; but in- 
<iependentty of this, the translation is inadmis- 
sible. Medhnrst takes ^ indefinitely, 
and renders it by ‘an intelligent king.’ His 
version is hetter than Ganbii’s in the several 
phrases; bnt upon the whtde it is not satis- 
factory. 

For myself, I must construe the paragraph 
differently from any critic, ludve or foreign, 
that I have read. ^ ^ cannot be, as Gaubil 
supposes, ‘ the inteUigent king,’ — tkt fomder oj 
the Chitete Suue , — ^it must be translated — ‘ in- 
telligent kings,' or ' an intelligent king.’ 

^ is to be understood, with Ts‘ae and other 
scholars, as denoting ‘tbeempOVor,’ or ‘emperors.’ 
To speak of inteUigent lungs as appointing 


emperors W ^ 3E^ “ absurd, and 

therefore cannot be the nominative to 


: and the other verbs. I put a atop at •! 


snd take &C., as chrasss in the nomina- 

tive, the verb of which they are the subject 
being found in 4||| By whom 

States were fonn^, and capitals set np, em- 
peror^ princes, and dnkea, apimnted, with all 
snstaining oEloe under them is indicated in the 


phrase j^,suid the term ^,witli which the 
next par. commences. It was by Heaven or God, 
constituting snch a socia! order with a view to 
the benefit of the people. This construction 


may appear rather harsh, hut it gives a consistent 
meaning to the whole paragra]^, which we fail 
to get from any other interpretation. It is 
confirmed in so far by s passage in Mih-taze 
41 ). where be seems to be partly 
quoting, and partly commenting on, the text. 


S' •&. 5 >fi ^ ^ A 

ft JOINS’ 3r XT- 


3. TJu imitation of Beavtn hg the 
earthly power is the fr*t step, and nrely leadM, to 

good govenmnat 

the ‘ Counsels of Eson-yaon.’ p. 8. — 

M ^ ™‘*“**-’ 

see ‘Can. ot Yaon,’ p. S. The four clauses of 
this par. are like pearls, lying side by aide. We 
must take them, and string them together in 
the manner indicated in the translation. Bnt 
how is ‘the sage king’ to imitate Heaven, all- 
intelligent and observing? The commentators 
labour to answer tliis question. 'The ‘Daily 
Explanation,’ for instance, says : — ' Heavmi aloft 
on high, without prepossession, entirely just, 
most spiritual and intelligent, needs not to 
hearken, and yet hears every thing; needs not 
to look, snd yet sees every thing. The excel- 
ienoes and defects of govt., the happiness and 
suffering of the people, do not escape its observa- 
tion. And not only this. — Of all that is done 
in darkness and in privacy, where there are 
neither ears nor eyes, nothing escapes its notice. 
Such is the intelligence and obseivation 
Heaven ;— it is for the wise soTeteimt to take 
this for his pattern. When bis likings and 
dislikings are free froui the becloudings of 
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It is the mouth which gives occasion for shame ; they are the 
Goat of mail and helmet which give occasion to war. The upper 
robes and lower garments y’(?r retvard should not be lighdy taken from 
their chests; before shield and spear are used, one should examine 
himself. If your Majesty will be cautious in these things, and, 
believing this about them, attain to their intelligent use, your 
government will in every thing be excellent. 

“ Good government and bad depend upon the various officers. 
Offices may not be given to men because they are favourites, 
but only ^to men of ability. Dignities may not be conferred on 
men of evil practices, but only on men of worth. 


partUK^, and his rewards and panishcnents are 
all in accordance with right, — like the atl>seeing 
and all-hearing of Heaven ; then he can give 
the law to the empire,’ Ac. All this is not 
without truth and force ; but Yui’s lesson is 
too vaguely expressed to be of much practical 
use. Gaubil, however, observes justly that 
th«^ who have affirmed that the ancient 
Chinese only understood by He.aven the material 
heavens have not paid sufficient attention to 
such passages at the present. 

4, Itulanet* of thing» in which the endeavour 
to imitate IfeaveH will be seen ; and the happy effect 
oj doing to. From the commencement of this 
par. to mm , is found in the Le Ke, Bk. 

p. 16, quoted as from the (evidenUy 
Choo He says that tlie clauses be- 
ginning with ^ are independent of one another. 
Lin Che-k‘e, on the other hand, finds in the 
third clause the complement of the first, and 
in the 4th that of the second. It is not worth 
our while to enter on this question. The 
tongue is man’s glory, but verv easily abnsed : 
and then it turns out to his sliame. Tlie coat 
of mail and helmet are weapons of defence, but 
the confidence of strength often leads toinsolence 
and quarrels. The robes in the imperial stores 
are intended ro reward the good and meritori- 
ous ; but, if distributed carelessly, thev are pro- 
ductive of evU effects. Shield and spear are 
the weapons with which one goes to punish 
offenders ; — bnt woe to him who undertakes this 
duty, while his heart condemns himself! The 


four things are of great importance and easily 
offended in ; snd Tu6 therefore calls the atten- 
tion of IVoo-ting to them. 

‘ an offensive weapon.’ 

‘ V ih and Tseih,’ p. 4. is defined as ‘ an 

article of furniture for bolding food or cloUies * 
^ *** square. 

We may translate it by ‘cheat,* 

— the former of these seems to => 
‘these,’ the things, namely which had been 
spoken of ; the latter = ‘ this,’ and indicates 
what had been said or implied about the 
mouth, &c. 

6. Afow the imitation of Heaotn thouJd be teen 
nr conferring office! and dignitiet, Ying-tk says : 

‘ The performance of dnties is called ; the 

receiving of rank is caUed ^ 

we are not to think, however, here of the 
different dignities among the feudal princes, 
but of the ranks among the officers in the 
imperial domain. or 

‘near to,’ ‘familiar with.’ 
are the e mper or’s ‘ private intimates,’ his fa- 

B 

' men who dierish all evil in their bosoms.' 
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“ Anxious thought about what will be good should precede vour 
movements. Your movements also should have respect to the time 
for them. 

“ The indulged consciousness of goodness is the way to lose that 
goodness. Boasting of ability is the way to lose the merit it might 
produce. 

“ For all affairs let there be adequate preparation. With pre- 
paration there will be no calamities. 

“ Do not open the door for favourites, from ■whom you will receive 
contempt. Do not be ashamed of mistakes, and thus make them 
crimes. 

“ Let your mind rest in its proper objects, and the affairs of your 
government will be pure. 

“ Officiousness in sacrifices is called irreverence ; ceremonies when 


. , ^ ^ “ 
lound, like inoet of the l»»t par, in the Le Ke, 

Sh. j|^ quoted in the same way from the 

6. Mow the tame ^ould be seen in tkougkifid 
and tuneljf action. is here defined bj 

* that which is agreeable to right 
renson or principle.' 7. And in represning all 
pridifid thou^U. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘haring his goodness to one’s-seU,’ thinking 
of it, resting in it. 

8. And ia preparation Jbr all -nndertakhgSf 
and oj^ohist etnergenciee. On Gan- 

kwSsays^ — ^ ‘not in <me affair merely,' 
a. ‘ in all affairs.' Ts'ae seems to take the first 
char, as a rerb— ^ ^ TJr ^ 

‘in doing his affairs there should be 
preparation.’ This par. would seem to 
hare been at one time somewhat different. In 


This quotation, howerer, 
may be from some other Book of the Shoo, 
among those that are lost. 

9. And in avoiding ybroimVisii and pereistence 
in mutakn. ^ (== ^) ^ 
open faronritisiu.’ The ‘ contempt,’ it is under- 
stood, will be from the farourites tbemselTes, 
bred to it by the familiarity to Which they are 
admitted. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

tioiial failure to do what is right is called a 

mistake; an intentional riolation of what is 
right is called a crime.’ In the 
^ ^ we resd-^ H ^ ^ 

itb ^ 10. And ini*, ktqdng 

o/Oe heart ^ 

Jg=Jl: 'fhe danse is quite elliptical, and 
-lijgKWit- Comp. ‘The Great 
Learning,’ Comm., ch. 3. iJIfe, 

‘ pure and clear,’ == unmixed. There will be no 
evil thoughts and bad objects to disturb the 
gOTt. 11. On the service of qdrits. 
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disorder. To serve the spirits in this way 

j ^J- ^he king said, “Excellent! Your words, 0 Yue, should in- 
deed be curried out in the conduct. If 3 'ou were not so good in counsel, 
I should not have heard these things for m 3 ' practice.” Yue did obei- 
sance his head to the ground, and said, “It is not the knowing 
that IS difficult, but the doing. If your Majesty know this, however, 
there will not be the difficulty, and 3 ’ou will become really equal in 
complete virtue to the former king. Wherein I, Yue, do not express 
myself, the blame rests with me.” 


means •to soH,’ ‘dirty.’ 

The phraae is nsed, with reference to 

spiritual beings, in the sense of ‘to deflle.’ ‘to 
profane.* Wherein the profanity which Yue 
wanted to guard the emperor against consisted, 
we cannot say predaely. One meaning of 


given in the diet., is ||jr, ‘frequently,’ ‘fio’. 

that Woo-tiiig was proue to be oSIcions in the 
worship of the spiriu of the departed, and we 
have seen how later times charge the Shang 
dynasy with being superstitious. Onciousnest 
-“^cridcing unnecessarily to certain s^rita and 
at unnecessary times,— and the attempt to please 
wem by malUtude of obserrancesy would 
•oem therefore to be the things here coudemned 

by Yu6. 3 ^ The last clause— 


would seem to be co-ordinate 


with the preceding. AU the critics, bowerer. nn- 
derstonditas in the translation. "rhis 

par., with some altoratioiisaDd additions, appears 
in the Ee-ke, Bit. p. ag, referred to 

already under p. 5 . We bare 


M.l ^^9 w.a- ■ .aa.^. 


Ch. II. Pp. 18 , 13 . Xh« COMPI.ACBKCT or 
Woo-Two AMD Tea nr xacb otbee. ‘ 12. 

E5 ‘admirable.’ Ts'aesays 

that the ancients, in eating and drinking, when 
any thing particnlsrly pleased their palate, 
prononneed it ; and Woo-ting thus char- 
acterizes TnS’s words as if they had a darour. 

75 (-ill) 

‘to practise.’ 13. IWT-JR-i 

"fp ^ I®* ‘if yonr Majesty 

sincerely belierea this, — the difficulty of action, 
— it likewise will not prove to be a difficulty.’ 
In the conclusion of the first Part, Yn« says 
that the sovereign’s giving heed to his advisers 
would encourage them to do their duty. His 
concluding words here show how the ready ear 
the emperor yielded to his lessons was spurring 
him on. 




THE BOOKS OF SHANG. 

BOOK Vm. THE CHARGE TO TUE. PART UL 
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1 I. The ki^ said, “Come, 0 YuS. I, the little one, first 
learned with !^n Pwan. Afterwards, 1 lived concealed in the nule 
country, and then I went to the itmde of the Ho, and lived there. 
From the Ho I went to Po ; — and the result has been that I am 


Cotrrcim or th» third Part. The emperor 
tdU Yu 6 of hii enrly dUadrantages, and bcga 
nun novr to instruct him, enlightening hia igno- 
re®, airf supplTing his deficiencies. To this 
Yue replies by enlargmg on the subjects most 
Mportant to be learoad, and the spirit of the 
leamer. From the 8th pamgrapli to the end, 
the emperm praises Y ufi for what he had already 
di^ for him, and expresses his Iwpe that the 
minister would prore a second E Yin. and frame 
of him R second Thuig; to which YuS suitably 
Rsponds. 

Ch. I. Pp. 1 — ^7. Woo-TINO DBTLORFS THE 
disadtartaoes or ms earlt teabs, axo begs 
Y ou to nfSTRECT 'HIJt. YuR srRAKB OF THE 
SEBJECTS OF EEARBIHG, ARD THE SPIBtT RE<)GIK- 
BO IR THEXEARRER. 1. Tkt earlf life of 

— we saw before that >J\ ‘ the UtUe 

child,* was appropriately us^ by the empwor 
as a bumble designation of himself in reiatioa to 
God. it came, however, to be employed, as in 
the text, where we can hardly suppose aoy re- 
ference in the mind to that relation. — ' uf 

old — we may render it by ‘first.’ From this 
clause we should suppose that Kan Pwan had 
been a learned master, who imparted to Woo* 


ting the rudiments of learning. Fiom Psrt V., 
Bk. XVI., p, 7, howerer, we ie-arn that he was a 
great minister. He is there mentioned, indeed, 
as fiis minister of Woe-ting’s time, while nothing 
is S(ud of Fuo YoA We may suppose that he 
acted as prime minister on the death of Seaou- 
yih, and died himself before the period of mourn- 
ing was expired. What Woo-Ung learned 
with him would be lessons of port., and such 
subjects as are treated in ‘The Great Learning.’ 

stands absolutely. «>‘8ftcrwarda’ 
withdraw fhnn public life, and Kvein obscurity.* 
Chow-knng says. Ft. V., Bk. XV., p. 6, that 
‘ Kaou-tsung loiM, away from the court, among 
the inferior people.’ What was the reason of 
his doing so, we do not know. Gan-kw6 says 
his father sent him for a time to this mode of 
life, that he might know the hardships of the 
common people. It is nsore likely that lie was 
compelled to it by some dire necessity, arising 
fVoin conrutsions of the State with which we 
are onacqoalnted. From the fields of the people 
VVoo-ting ‘entered the Ho and dwelt.'— rmded, 
aoc. to Qan-kwb, ‘on some island in the Ho.* 

It is more probable that we should take ^ 
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2 unenlightened. Do you teach me what should be my aims. Be 
to me as the yeast and the malt in making sweet spirits ; as the 
salt and the prunes in making agreeable soup. Give your help to 
cultivate me ; do not cast me away : — I sh^ attain to practise your 
instructions.” 

3 Yue said, “ 0 king, men seek to hear much, having in view to 
establish their affairs. But to learn the lessons of the ancients is 
the way to attain this. That the affairs of one, not making the an- 
cients his masters, can be perpetuated for generations, is what I have 
not heard. 


^ ^ M A ^ M 

sUndiog ‘the inside of the Ho’ as a 

dedgnation of K‘e-chow generally. From 

the north of the Ho he removed again to P6, — 
the capital as re-established by Firaa-king; — 
and the end was °r 

tbougiit himself, little versed in the sohjecta 
necessary for him to know aa emperor. 2. 

Ht asks Yuf to instnet him 

*1P’ instruct roe about my 

-s is commonly translated * wine,’ but in- 
correctly. The term denotes ’spirits, distilled 
from rhse.’ is the product in its earlier 
stage, before the process of distillation is com- 
mence after the mashing and fermentation, 
when * the juice and the refuse are mixed toge- 
ther,’ -what is called ‘sweet spirits’ 

m 

-jS 

sprouting rice,’ ‘malt.’ W ^ ^ 

— this clause and the next are found in the 
long quotation which I made in the first Port 
from the gj In Ft. V„ Bk, XXVI, p. 


i, we have ^ ^ ^ 

refers to the united services of many ministers. 
Here the cliar. is used with tingle reference to 

Tue in his relation to Woo-ting. jS f” 

^f’ ‘ to practise,’ indicating the efforts which 
he would put forth. 8. Yot rt^ito— first, 
that the lessons of the ancient* are the most nywrt- 
oat thing to be homed. 

— Gan-kw6 joins together as»= 

BE*. ‘royal men,’ ‘kings.’ It is better to 
take in the vocative. TnS addresses Woo- 
ting — ‘O king,’ as Yu, in the ‘Tih and Tteih.’ 
p. 7, addresses Shun, ‘ O Emperor.’ 

^ ‘thus.’ The ‘Didly Ex- 
planation’ says:-^ ^ ^ 

, — ‘ancient lessons,’ such at are 
contained in tlie Canons of Taon and Shun, and 
the Counsels of Yu and Kaon-yaon. Ming- 
shing calls attention to a passage in Ts‘een’s 
history of the founder of the Ts‘in dynasty— 

^ *{&’ ^hich he thinks the last 
part of the par. was taken. Much more likely 
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4 “ In learning there should be a humble will, and a striving to 
maintain a constant earnestness. In such a case the learner's 
cultivation will surely come. He who sincerely cherishes these 

5 things will find all truth accumulating in his person. To teach 
is one half of learning. When a man’s thoughts from first to last are 
constantly fixed on such learning, his virtuous cultivation comes 
unperceived. 

6 “ Survey the perfect pattern of the former king ; — so may you 

7 for ever be preserved from error. Then shall I be able reverently 
to meet your views, and on every side to look out for men of emi- 
nence to place in the various offices.” 

8 II. The king said, “ Oh ! Yue, Avithin the four seas, all look up 


18 it to hare been adopted by the speaker in the 
passage referred to from the text. 4. ^Se- 
coiu^ Mot svccew m learning depends on docililg 
pMrsweriag tarnestness, 

— he who sincerely cherishes these things,’ — 
the homility, name ly, a nd perseTering eamest- 

".TTk 

sil the principles of self-cultiTstion and of gort. 
taught and practised by the ancients. In 
the Le Ke. Bk. gg, par. 9, we read 

Ojv- 6. Third, that learning it perfected by 
communcaling what hat been acquired, 

— ‘teaching is the half of learning.’ 
The words are quoted in the par. 6, 

jnd explained. — ‘Wh«i one learns,’ it is said, 
*^he knows his deSciencies. When he teaches, 
^ knows the difficnlUes of learning. A know- 
ledge of hia deficiencies leads him to self-inspec- 
tion ; a knowledge of the diflicttUies leads him 

“““ ^ ft 4ai ^ 

.« ft >£.«!« 


m=^, ‘constant,’ ‘constantly.’ 
here nmst be understood to inclnde both the 
learning and teaching. The clause is found 
twice in the I#e Ke, — once in the gj^, p. 2, 

and once in the ^ 5 iM: p- 

23. 6, 7. Finally, that the emperor thould 

adopt Tang at hit model, and Yne would turround 
the throne with minittert like himtelf, 

here is to be taken as re- 
ferring to T'ang. <= ‘ law,' ‘ pattern.’ 

— taken adrerbially aa itself often is,=» 
‘hereby.’ The emperor’s goodness would be to 
Yu« the greatest impulse to do all that deTolred 
on him. ‘ Counsels of Kaou- 

yaou,’ p. 4. 

Ch. II. Pp. 8—11. Thb empbrok fraises 

TrB, AND LOOKS FOR STILL GREATER ADTAS- 
TAGES FROM HIM. YDE CNDBRTAKES TO RESPOKn 
TO THE EUFEROB’s WISHES. 8. fVhoi Yui had 
done for the emperor. Comp. Shun’s language 

to Y’u, II., Bk. II., p. 8, enmni 
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9 to my virtue : — all through your influence. As his le^ and arms 
form the man, so does a good minister form the sage ibW 

10 “ Formerly there was the premier of our dynasty, raou-hSng, 
who made my royal predecessor. He said, * If I cannot make my 
sovereign like Yaou or Shun, I shall feel ashamed in my heart, m 
if I were beaten in the market place.’ If any one common man did 
not find aU he should desire, he said, ‘It is my fault’ Thus he 
assisted my meritorious ancestor, so that he became equal to Great 
Heaven. Do you give your preserving aid to me, and not let 
O-hang engross all the good service to the House of* Shang. 

11 The sovereign should share his government with none but worthy 
minbters. The worthy minister should accept his support only 
from the proper sovereign. May you noAv succeed in making 
your prince a successor of my royal ancestor, and in securing the 


betCB'iDfloence.’ 9. Thetametub- 
ject. 10. TKt em p eror wuha YoiS to be to /urn 
vhat E Yit had beat to T'aog, 

U bere explained l^ ‘chief,’ 
‘prendeot.’ Ac applied to E Tin, it denotes 
his presidency of all the other ministerB, — his 
being premier. On H>e note on the 

‘T‘a(>-kai,’Pt.i,p. 1. 

exactly corresponds here to uor ‘ made.’ 
Oi’in King ^ ^ 


comp. Men., V., Pt. I., Tii.;PtIl., i., and o tlwy 
places where be speaka of E 'Kn. ~j 

— ‘ he reached to great Ilearen.’ This 
is a wild and blasphemons exaggeration, like 
many of the assertions about the perfectly 
sincere man and Confucius in the ‘ Doctrine of 
the Mean.’ The ‘Daily Explanation’ para- 

i*"”' « —S!( ifi S Jit, it R 

¥Vo0~ttng and Ytig both re$t complacent^ tn 
adapteuion to each othoTy and auspice great tliinge* 

share the govenraient with.' 

‘ does not eat his revenue.' 
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lasting happiness of the people ! ” Yne did obeisance with hb head 
to the ground, and siud, “ I will venture to respond to, and display 
abroad, your Majesty’s excellent charge.” 



-we might iarert the order «f the« ch». 
ecten; lus its hortatory fwee. m- 

‘ to answer,’ ‘to respond to.* 
rCIioo He (ftserres : — ^‘Tbe lessons of E Tin 
toT’ae'kHiste dUferent from those of Foo Tut 


to Saon-tsang. The words of E Tin ore re* 
peated again and again, as the small natnial 
eomptehenaion of T‘ae-kea reqnired. This was 
not necessary with Kaou-tsung. His natnrsl 
ability was good, and he was not chaigeahle 
with many frtnlts.’] 
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BOOK rx. THE DAY OF THE STJPFLEMENTARY SACHIFICE OF KAOTJ-TSUNG. 
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1 I. On the day of the supplementaTy sacrifice of Kaou-tsun^, there 

2 app^red a crowing pheasant. Tsoo Ke said, “To rectify this 
affair, the king mast first be corrected.” 

3 Accor^ngly he lessoned the king, saying, “In its inspection of 

Heaven 8 first consideration is of their righteousness; 
md it b^tows on them accordingly length of years or the contrary. 
Heaven does not cut short men’s lives ; — ^they bring them to an end 


lUjr of the SiipplemenUi 7 Sacrifice of Kaon- 
tanng.’ Kaoa-tsung, I hare alreadj obeerred, 
was the title giren to Woo-ting in the ancestral 
8ae-ma Ts^een says that it was con- 
ferred him by hU son and TboO' 

long; with i^erepce to ths circumstances com- 
monorated in this Book, — his being tanght to 
be Tirtnons by the appearance of a pheasant in 
the manner described. He says also that it was 
on occwon ct this canonisation, so to term it, 
that this Book, and another which is lost, — the 



were composed. That the Book was not 


composed in the reign of Woo-ting U lufflciently 
proeed by the use of the aacriflcial title which 
was giTcn to him ; that that title was conferred on 
him with reference to the occurrence Imre related 


is extremely imjo'obable. B B.-M 
(Keang Shinghas^jl. See the note in the 
on the history and fana of the character) 

the name of a supplementary sacrifice, 
onered on the day following the regular and 

more solemn serTice(^ ^ JJ I 

heen able to find any precise account 
OT the reason and maimer of such an observance. 
K*an^>8hingr »ys it was common to all sacri* 
®ces,— ‘ those to Heaven and £arth, to the spirits 
of the land and the {train, of the hills and rivers, 
and of ancestors.* It was eon tinned undCT the 
Chow dynasty, and was called Subse- 

quently, it semns to have fallen into diauae. 

The words— ^ ^ Q nuy be trans- 

lated ‘ The day of the supplementary sacrifice to 
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Kaon-t«ung, and this rendering of them hw 
Its advocate*, who are foU. by De Mailla in 
nis ‘ Hiatoire Generate de 1* Chine.’ I’his view 
seems to have prevailed in the Yuen dynasty. 
The editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo say that Kin 

Le-ts‘e*ng and Tsow Kvrei-yew ^ 
both thought that the reproof of Tsoo Ke must 
have been addressed to a young emperor,— to 
Tsoo-kilng, and that it is not conceivable as 
addressed to Woo-ting. They say themselves 
that the woids of the 4tB par.— TJ t 0 

are not to he thought of as addressed 
to Woo-ting after his character had developed 
under the cotinsels of Foo-yu5. They therefore 
suppose the appearance of the pheasant to have 
taken place in the first year of Woo-ting, and 
advert to the llth par. of the second Part of 
‘The Charge to Yu€,’ as showing that there 
was a superstitious element in his character, 
which might have then given occasion to the 
remarks of Tsoo Ke. The Preface to the Shoo 
must be held as conclusive that tlie sacrificer was 
Woo-ting, and not Tsoo-king. We there read, 
note 29, ‘ Kaou-tsnng was sacrificing to T'ang 
the Successful, when a pheasant fiew up, and 
lighted on the ear of a tripod, and there crowed. 
Tsoo Ke lessoned the king,’ dc. The Book 
is found both in the ‘ old text and in the modem.’ 
It is classed among the ‘ lustructions.’ Fuh- 
shang appended it to the * Pwan-king,’ so that 
it was not a separate Book in the ‘ modem text.’ 

CoKTBKTS. A pheasant suddenly makes its 
appearance and crows, while Kaou-tsung is en- 
gaged in the supplementary sacrifice to T'ang. 
This is nnderstoM to be indicative of something 
wrong in the swvice, and Tsoo Ke, a worthy 
minister, moceeds to lecture the emperor on the 
subject, whose particular fault is intimated in 
the'last par. 

Par. 1. ThAcpptanmet of a fheasant, 

mu , — see the note on the name of the 
Book. — we cannot trans- 


late The ‘Daily Explanation’ calls it 

*“ “>l*oductory, or initial par- 
ticle.’ Ting-tk defines it by ‘ on this.’ 

The says that ‘ is the cry of 

the mate pheasant.’ 'The preface to the Shoo 
and Sse-mats‘een,afterit, say that the pheasant 
lifted on the ear — one of the handles— of a 
tripod. Such an event would of course be 
understood to be ominous, and the older writers 
wearied themselves in endeavours to explain 
the meaning it, some supposing it a good 
onien, rad some a bed one. Maon K‘e-ling 
ridicules Uieir varying coiqectnres ; — see the 
m/oe. The only explana- 
tion out I will mention here is that of Fuh-shang 
( which 1> peculiar to linn- 
s', the intne strura because it is incon- 
sittent sritt the tenor of the Book. He says ; 
— ‘Wo»-tiiig was sacrifimng to Ttag, when a 
pheasant fiew up on the handle of a tripod, and 
crowed. Woo-ting asked Tsoo-ke what it meant, 
who relied, “'rhe pheasant b a wild bird, and 


onght not to mount the tripod. Its doing so 
now shows that it wants to be employed 

Shdiwenot 

have people from distant regions coming to the 
court?” On this Woo-ting examined himself, 
and rrfected on Uie way* of Ae former kings ; 
and in three years envoys, with twisted hair, who 
needed an interpreter, came to court from six 

kingdoms ( — ^ 

). Confneius said, “ I have observ- 
ed liow speedily virtue is rewarded in what is 
related of Woo-ting and the day of his supple- 
mentary sacrifice.”’ _ 

2. R^tuetrk of Ttoo Kt on tkt $ubjoct. Tsoo 
Ke was evidently a worthy minister of Woo- 
ting ; but we know notliing of liim more than 

is here related. I suppose ^ to be Ae sur- 
^ ^ hete»= 

to correct,’ — see Men., IV., Pt. I., xx., WA 

takes it as an adj., and says *a sove- 

reign of the highest style of principle, when be 
meets with extraordinary events, corrccte hi* 
afiairs, and the prodigies of themselve* pas* 
away.’ The ^ before is sufficiently deci- 
sive against Ais view. 7F 
rectify Ais affair.’ I understand Ac referent 
to be to the aflair or circumstance, which, in 
Tsoo Ke’s opinion, had occasioned the ominous 
appearance of the pheasant. Thte 
was uot made to the emperor, but to Tsoo * 
companions, or perhaps we should understand 
it simply as the thought in his mind. ^ 

3 , 4 . Tsoo Ke’t atte»q>t lo rectify tie tmixrm't 

miotL 3. Men’s prosperitg ioes not depend 

on the arbUran/ tcill of Heaven, but on their wo 
condiicL "fT «>»P- *e ‘Announce- 

ment of Tang,’ p.2. 'There, however, I h«e 
translated Ae phrase— ‘the inferior ]^lrie, 
tlie people being spoken of in contrsAstmction 
from the sovereign. In the text, pe<^le snd 
sovereign are all comprehended, and *iiDe u be low 

seems to give the meaning. 
put first,’ ‘to make the prindpal consideration.’ 
^ = ‘long.’ ^ tneans ‘to 

die prematurely’ 

mmre coromou). It is used here 

actively,™* to cause to die prematurely. 

Ts'me observe* that it would appe.-»r from this 
tenguage Aat Woo-ting had Iwn praying m 
wiA liis sacrifice for length of years. 
The cmiclusion is not unnatural;- it is more 
natural than the view of K-ang-Aing Art 
shOTtness of life is here as a specimen of the 
calsmiUea which men dread, being the one most 
readUy apmehensible by even stupid^rson^ 
AU calamities are the 
unrighteousness, and Tsoo Ke vrould have 
ting uiideratand this, by bringing home to hi* 
thoiighU the one calamity ot premature death. 
Ying-ti follows Ch’ing iu this exposition, wlucn 
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4 in the midst themselves. Some men may not have complied 
with virtue, and will not acknowledge their crimes, but when Hea- 
ven has evidently charged them to correct their conduct, and they 

still say, ‘What is this to us?’ — 

5 “ Oh ! Your Majesty’s business is to care reverently for the 
people. And all your ancestors were the heirs of llie empire favoured 
by Heaven ; — attend to the sacrifices to them^ and be not so excessive 
in those to 3 mur father.” 


seenu to mo Tety far-fetched. 4. Whe» 
men are d»c^ to tte special tcamugt of Heave*, 
iieir ease te desperate. Accordio); to the 

tranalatioo, tbia paragraph ia not complete. It 
waa not eaar for Taoo Ke to epeak ont plainly 
and fnlly what waa hia meaning. He fancied 
that the enip. waa thinking bat little of tlte 
omen of the pheaaant, and wished to warn him 
against heedlessly pnrsning his own course, re- 
gardless of the adiiionitiona of Hearen. The 
transL is in acc. with tlie paraphrase of the 
* Daily Explanation,' which I anbjoin. It will 
be seen how the meaning is completed in it. — 

— ‘will not hear of their offences,’*— 
*-will not acknowledge them, and pot them 
away.’ ‘sincerely,’—* with eridenced 

sincer'ty. There is a reference to the appearance 
of the plieassnt as an evident intimation that 
there was something wrong, needing to be re- 
proved and corrected. Sze-ma Ts'een gives 
instead of and Keang Shing reads 
which he says was anciently interchanged with 
Pl^, in the sense of ‘ to give.' Ihe mean- 
ing which he puts on the par. seems to be this: 
— ‘ Some men do not comply with virtue, and 
wilt not acknowledge their crimes. Heaven 
then gives them cliarge to correct tlieir conduct, 
and they say, “What shall wc do?”’ ITiis 


interpretation is not by any means so apt to the 
occasion as that whi^ I hare followed. 
Gan-kw5 gives stiU another view rf the clause 

Joe. 

5. Horn Teoo Ke tried to eorreet file tpeeiul 
error ef Woo-Aig. ^ is taken in the 

sense of having the aame mesnug as .^, 
in par. S. Ts'ae says : — ‘ Tour Maiesty’s ofBce 
is to reverence the people ; to be looking, on a 
peradventnre, for happiness frosn spirits is not 

your business ’ ( 3E ^ K 

‘to inherit,’ ‘heirs.’ ^ 
supposes a subject in the thoughts, which 
is most nstaraDy expressed by ‘yonr 

ancestors.’ ‘attend to 

thi sacriilcea,’ la, the sacrifices preacribed to 
all your snoeatars. The ‘Daily Explanation’ 

I ^ 3t «• iffi ± * 
«• R ® 

•ncceeding to them, and presiding OTer Che 
sacrifices to them, sbonld cherish an eqnal 
filial reverence for them all.’ (read 

ae, low ‘4i tone)— — ‘the shrine appro- 
priated to a father’s spirit-tablet in Uw ancestral 
temple.’ It wonld aj^iear from this that 
Woo-Ung’s fault was the paying some excessive 
and superstitions reverence to the sjurit ^ his 
father. This is the one important tneanii^ of 
the par., and it will be found that the critics, 
differing in the view they take of the first 
clauses — 
yet agree in this. 

CoscLDDixo Horn. Woo-ting had a very 
long reign of 59 yeara, and died a.c. 1265. H 
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is mentioned of him, in the 63rd diagram of the 
Yih King, that he ‘attacked the demon-land, 
and rabdned it in three jrean’ 

.) This ‘demon- 
tegion’ seems to hare been the country of the 
wild tribes in the north, wlio nerer ceased to 
press upon the more cirilized Chinese, till they 
made themselves masters of the empire, about 
2,500 yean after Woe-ting’s time. A note in 

^ 

asty they were called in the Tin, 

in the Choo under Ts'in and 

Han, wider the T‘ang, ; and 

under the Sung, 


The last of the Praise-songs of Shang, in the 
She King, is understood to celebrate the martial 
prosress of Woo-ting against the fKId tribra of 
King-tsoo. and Cboo He supposes that tha were 
the people of the ‘demon-regions.* In this case 
we should have to look for ^ose regions on the 
south of P5, which is not at all likely. If there 
wasa strong effort by the northern hoides against 
the Chinese supremacy, we may suppose that the 
half-subdued tribes within the boundaries of the 
empire took advantage of the opportunity to 
rise against the government. The movement, 
however, whether from within or without, was 
effectually quelled. Woo-ting subdued rebellion, 
and made peace within all his borders. He 
arrested the decline of the Shang dynasty, but 
he could not turn it back. There is duly chro- 
nicled in the 41st year of his reign, b.c. 1282, 
the birth of Leih the father of king 

Win, the founder of the dynasty of Chow. 
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W^t having subdued Le, Tsoo E was afraid, 
He said, “Son of Heaven, 
Sriispli to an end the destiny of our dynasty of Yin ; 

know ftTi '17 xi, great tortoise equally do not venture to 

S fortunate for it. It is not that the former kings 

, ue men of this after time ; but by your dissoluteness 


I»TRoDDcro*THiaToiacAi,KOTE. Woo-tine’ 
*w*n terannated in b.c. 12ft5, and ‘the Chfn 
^ *'>« Chief of the Weat ’ took plac 
therefore, there ie ajcain a pa; 
I? i‘*t the Shang dyoaatj, so far a 

U might be collated from the docnmenU of th- 
Bhoo. Nmr is the gap owing to the insensat 
measure ct the founder of the Tsin dynasty ij 
burning the anient Books. In the Shoo m i 
mmje fr^ the imnd of Confucius, the ‘ Conques 
, I* immediately foUowed the ‘Instmctioni 

to iiAOU*tSUIlg. 

^ took place in the Slsl 
3 ^of Chow-sin, the last emperor of the House 

time between him and Woo-ting 

[i-J Woo-ting was succeeded by his son 
T«m-kltag (jjg^ Nothing is related of 

;PPe«rs to hare been a weak ruler, 
and died, after a reigu of seren years, me. 1258. 


[ ii. ] Tsoo-keS (jjj^ foUowed his bro- 
ther Tsoo-bng. One account says that Woo- 
tmg, Mowing Tsoo-kat to be worthier and abler 
than hiB brother, bad wished to leave the empire 
to him, bnt that he himself, not to be chaiged 
I J*.'*" *opplanting Tsoo-king, withdrew and Irept 
himself concealed for some time. In me. 1267 
the people called him to the throne, which he 
occupied for 83 years. 

Th® s tandard chronology chronicles no events 
of his time in which he bore a part. It is noted 
that in his 28th year, b.c. 1229, Ke-leih the 
youngest son of Tan-foo, ‘the old duke’ of 
Chow, had ason, Ch'ang ( ), by bis wife Tae- 

F" (Ji^ Yi X whom Choo He delights to.cde- 
brate for her many rirtnes. Ch'ang is known 
m history as ‘king W«n,’ and his father as 
_ king Ke.’ It wonld appear that Tan-foo died 
•"the same year, bnt not till he had seen some- 
thing remarkable about the infant Ch'ang, 
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which made him tay that he woidd greatly 
advance the fortune* of their Home. In con- 
sequence of tliU, his two eldest sons, T‘ae-pih 

see Con. Ana., Vni, L,) and 

Chung-ynng, a&u, -1^1) both 

declined the dukedom of Chov in faronr of 
Ke-leih, the drst year of whose rule, as duke of 
Chow, dates in bjc. 1228. 

Sze-ma Ts‘een says that Tsoo-kei. was lewd 
and disorderly (j^ reigned only 16 

years. 

[ iii, ] Lin-sin succeeded to his 

father Tsoo-keS, b-c. 1224, and died after a 
short reign of six years. That is all history 
records of him. 

[ ir. ] Idn-sin was followed by his brother 
E(ug-ting J ), who occupied the throne 
21 years. 


[ ▼. ] Woo-yih ( KSng- 
ting, commenced his brief reign of 4 years in 
B.C. 1197. On this 1st year, or in the year after, 
he removed the capital from Pd once more to 
the north of the Ho, somewhere in the dep. of 
Wei-hwuy, Ho-nan. He may have done this 
to be nearer the eastern part of the empire, 
which was disturbed inhis time by risings of the 
wild tribes between the Hwae and mount T-ae. 

Woo-yih occupies an nnenriable place in the 
annals of China, many attributing to him the 
first making of idols in China ; — see Morrison’s 
‘View of China for Philological purposes,’ 
and De Mailla’s HUtoiy, Vol. I, p. 217. The 
action on which the charge is bas^ however, 
was more that of a madman than of a devotee, 
a fteak of licentious folly, and not the birth of 
any religiom feeling, however perverted. Sze- 
ma Ts'een simply tells ns : 

❖ A S It. A ^ 7} # 

0 $n ■"■«» ’ritiiout 

any right principle. He made the image of a 
man, and called it •* the Spirit of Heaven." Then 
he gamed with it’ played dice, or at 

chess),’ eanung some one to play for the image. 
“’1^ spirit of Heaven” was unsnccessfal, on 
which he disgraced it, and made a leather bag 
which he filled with blood, and then placed rioft 
and shot at ’ (the image probably was in the Img 
Jf ‘cauing this “shooting at Heaven.”’ 

This is all the account we hare in the ‘ Historical 
Becmds.’ De ‘Mailla, I imi^ue, is making for 
himadf the nanaHve which he gives, that the 
empwor ‘ required all the people to adore the 
image, aud address their vows to it.’ 

In the 4th year of hit reign, while hunting 
between the Ho and the Wei, Woo-yih suddenly 
died. ^ Ts'een says that he was struck dead by 
ligfataing ; and people recognize in that event 
the just and appropriate vengeance of Heaven 
which he had insulted. 

[vi.] Woo-yih was succeeded by his son 
T'ae-ting, whose brief reign of three years ended 
B.C. 1191. 


[vii.] Te-yih the son of T‘ae- 

ting, succeeded to his father, and reigned for 37 
years, dying in b.c. 1154. During iiis time the 
House of Chow greatly increased in power and 
grew in favour with the people thronghont the 
empire. In the previous reign dnke Ke had 
signalized himself by repelling the incursions 
of certain wild hordes in the north. Having per- 
formed several similar exploits in the first year 
of Te-yih, the emperor gave him the title, first 
of ‘Master of the Pastors’ 
and subsequently invested him with the dignity 
of ‘ Chief of all the princes ’ 

In B.C. 1184, dnke Ke-Ieih died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ch'ang, who thenceforth 
appears in history under the style of the ‘ Chief 
of the West ’ ( 'f ^)* benevolence which 

he displayed in the govt, of his own principality 
made the people everywhere long to be under 
his rule, and the men of greatest virtue and 
ability began to collect around him. In b.c. 
1168, according to the generally .acknowledged 
chronology, his son Fa afterwards King 

Woo, the first emperor of the Chow dynasty, 
was born. 

Chow-sin succeeded to the empire, 

B.C. 1153. He h.td two brothers older than 
himself, — K‘e, known as the viscount of Wei 
^ Chung-yen ; but 

when they were born, their mother had only a 
secondary place in the harem. Before the birth of 
Chow-sin, however, she was raised to the dignity 
of empress, and she and Te-yih were persu^ed, 

[ agiunst their better judgment, to name him on 
tliat aceount successor to the throne, in prefe- 
rence to K‘e. He appears in history with all the 
attributes of a tyrant. His natural abilities were 
more than ordinary ; his sight and hearing were 
astonishingly acute; bis strength made him 
a match for the strongest animals ; be could 
moke the worse appear to be the better reason, 
when his ministers attempted to remonstrate 
with him; he was intemperate, extravagant, 
and would sacrifice everything to the gratifi- 
cation of his passions. He was the first, we 
are told, to use ivory chopsticks, which made 
the viscount of Ke sorrowfully re- 

monstrate with him. ‘Ivory chopsticks,’ said 
he, ‘ will be followed by cups of gem ; and then 
you will be wanting to eat bears’ paws .and 
leopards’ wombs, and proceed to other extrava- 
gancies. Your indulgence of your desires may 
cost yon the empire.’ Such admonitions were of 
no use. 

In B.C. 1146 in an expedition against the 
prince of Soo ^), he received from 

him a lady of extraordinary beauty, called 'Dl- 
ke($B e,). of whom he became the thrall. 

It is the story of KeC and Me-he over again. 
Th-ke was sliamelessly lustful and cruel. The 
most licentious tongs were composed for her 
amusement, and the vilest dances exhibited. 
The court was at a place in the pres. dis. of K‘e 
dep. of Wei-hwuy, and there a palace 
was erected for her, with a famous terrace or 
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towar, two h wide, and the park around stocked 
with Ae rarest animals. This expenditure 
necessitated heavy exactions, which moved the 
resentment of the people. At Sha-k‘ew 

l^ )» in the pres. dis. of P'ing-lieang 

in Chih-le, there was still greater extras 
JJgwsce and dissipation. There was a pond 
of wine; the trees were hung with flesh; men 
and women chased each other abont, quite 
naked. In the palace there were nine market- 
etances, where they drank all night. The 
pnnces began to rebel, when Ta-ke said that 
the^ majesty of the throne was not sufficiently 
mmntained ; — that pnnishmenta were too light, 
and executions too rare. She therefore devised 
two new instruments of torture. One of them 
was (n^ed ‘The Heater,’ and consisted of a 
piece of metal, made hot in a fire, which people 
were obliged to toke up in their hands. The 
other was a copper piUar, greased aU over, and 
Imd above a pit of live charcoaL The culprit 
<» J^aik across the pillar, and when his feet 
supped,, and he fell down into the fire, Ta-ke 
was greatly delighted. This was called the 
punishment of ‘Boasting* 

onormihes made the whole empire groan 
and fume arith indignation. 

Chow appointed the Chief of the West, the 
prince of K^w and the prince of 

^kree principal ministers 

kist » sad fate. The 
prince of K'ew ddded his own daughter to the 
haiem, and when she would not enter into its 
debancheries, Chow put her to death, and made 
minced meat of her father. The prince of G« 
ventured to remonstrate, and was sliced to 
pKsces for his pains. Ch‘ang fell at the same 
*“"® under suspicion and was put in prison 

(0 ffl X in a place called Yew-le. 

TTiese events^ are referred to b.c. 1143. 
Ch^ng, it is said, occupied himself, in prison, 
with the study of Fuh-he's diagrams, and 
^^ed a ronsidcrable pmtion of the present 
^n 1 141, bis sons and su^ects pro- 
piusted the tjrant with immense sifts ; the 
exigi^cies of the empire were likewise Terr 
pressu^ m consequence of risings and incur- 
SKms^ the wUd tribes; Ch‘angwas released, 
aM mrmM with greater authority than 
^(we. If he ^ raised the flag of rebeUion, 
ne could easily ^have dethroned the emperor, but 
he pnmened his allegiance, obtained the aboli- 
tion of the punishment of Boasting, and drew 
tlie hearte and thoughts of princes and people 
n»w and more to himself and his Houw. 
Hirtoty tells us of his exploits, virtiially regent 
rf the empire, tUl his death in me. 1134, when 
?? •u«»eded by bis son Fi, who inherited 
hia Mthonty and his virtues. Ten years pass 
on, OT tim events of which nothing important 
u related, and we come to b.c. 1123, to which 
the conquest of Le U referred. 

Nambofthb Book.— ^ ^ .The 

Chief of the West’s conquest of Le/ In the 
details of the preceding note I have followed 
the account of the closing years of the Sbang 


dynasty, irtfch is now generally received, and 
acc. to which the chronology in the 

^ ^ is arranged ; and the Chief of the West 
who subdued Le is said to have been FS, the 
sub^uent king Woo. Ts’ae, on the contrary 
ascribes the conquest to Ch‘ang or king Win’ 
J^'**'*”*’ Sze-maTs’eenjCTi'ing! 
and all the older critics. The question is di^ 

cussed at length “ the ^ ^ g , under 
the 31st year of Chow-gin. It hardly appears 
to me capable of a clear determinatimi. Choo 
He was appealed to abont it by one of his 
disciples who said, ‘Most of the old interpreters 
thought that the Chief of the West here was 
king Win; but Ch‘inShaoa-nan(^^^), 
I«n Pih-knng ( 

and SeS Ke-lung 

1^). have given their opinion that it 
was king Woo. Woo Ts^Iaon 

aJso says that the c<mqnest of Ise must have 
ch^Iy pr^eded the attack on Chow himself.’ 
The questioner then proceeded to indicate his 
own ^conclusion in faTour of the more recent 
^ini4^ and asked for the master’s decision. 
Choo He wisely replied, ‘ We may as well put 
on one side such questiona where the eridence 

• (life # * « W A 

ra^>- 

By the ‘West’ in the designation ‘ Chief of the 
West,’ we are to understand the province of 
Tung on the north, with those of Leang and 
King on the south,— the western part of the 
empire in fact. 

Sze-ma Ts-een has Ke for Le, and Fnh- 

shang had K‘e I* •» •gieed, however, 

that the country designated extended over what 
are now the two districts of Le-sliing 
and Fiog-ahun ^^X ^®P- Loo-ngan 

in Sian-se. This was only abont 100 
miles from Chow’s capital, and within the 
boundaries of the im])eiial domain. The Chief 
of the West was no longer confining himself to 
^ west. It was this ^proach of the army of 
Chow to the neighbourhood of the emperor 
which filled with alarm all who continued to 
cherish any attachment to the House trf Shsng. 
What provocation the duke of Chow may have 
had to attack Le, or by what motives he was 
tetuted, we cadnot tell; but it now became 
plain to all, that however loyally inclined he ' 
mj^t be, there was a tide of afihirs carrying 
Chow on to the supremacy of the empire. This 
is the meaning of the expresdon in the Preface, 
that ‘Yin’s first liatred of Chow eras occasioiied 
by the conquest of Le.’ The Book is found 
in both the texU. 

It is referred, not very satisfactorily, to the 
class of ‘Announcements.’ 

CoxTEKTs. The Chief of the West haviiu 
overthrowii the prince of Le, Tsoo E flUed witt 
alarm hurries away to inform the emperew. He 
sternly Mts the truth befme him,— that the rule 
^^^Tin is hastening to a close through his own 
evil conduct. The tyrant gives no heed to hU 
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2 atid sport, O king, you are bringing on the end yourself. On this 
account Heaven has cast us off, so that there is distress for Avant of 
food ; there is no consideration of our heavenly nature ; there is no 

4 obedience to the statutes of the empire. Yea, our people now all 
wish the dynasty to perish, saying, ‘Why does not Heaven send down 
its indignation ? why does not some one with its great decree*inake 
kis appearance ? what has the present king to do with us ? 

5 The king said, “ Oh ! is not my life secured by the decree of 


remonstrances, bat retoma an absurd reply ; on 
which Tsoo £ withdraws, and sighs over the 
ruin which he sees cannot now be averted. 

P. 1, Ifttrodueton/ paragraph. The oceatim 

of Ttoo E’t addrete. 


see on the Nameolthe Book. The 

>|^> ‘ to till but the meaning of 

or * to overcolne,’ ‘ to subdue,’ is to be 
accepted here. Tsoo E was prolwbly a 
descendant of Tsoo Ke, the worthy minister of 
W’oo-ting. He hurried away, ie., from his own 
city, probably between Le and fte capital, to 
give information to Chow. 

Pp. 2 — 6. Teoo jE’j addreu. _ 2. That 
the agaaety of Yin wat aboat to be extmgwhed , — 

entirelg through the vriekedueat of Chow. 


w-WL- 

Knisb,’‘tobringtoanend.’ 

‘ Yin’s appointment to the sove- 
reignty ’ (Gan-kwb). 

perfect,’ ‘of the highest class;’ yg 
•='At ‘great.’ The tortoise employed for 
divination at tlie imperial court was so called 
by way of eminence, and sup^sed to measure, 
length-ways and across, a cuMt and two inches. 

8se-ma Ta‘een has for »”d 

Keang Sbing edits 'jj^ reading in the 
up. 2d tone, =■ ‘ to avail m.’ He compares the 
text with the language of the Le Ke, ^ jjlg’ 
Bk. L, Ft T., p. 24, 

interpretation is intolerably forced and harsh. 


Ts'een has ‘oppression,’ instead 

‘sport.’ The meanings are botli appropriate. 
The paraphrasts supply ^ after 
‘ you cut yourself off from Heaxen/ This does 
not seem to be necessary: 3. Evidemces of 

Heaven's aJxmdonmeHt in the miserahfe and de^ 
raiized condition of the people. 

— ‘-we hare no eating in comfort/ Famine 
was stalking abroad. 

‘ to consider,’ ‘ to set upon consideration 
of ’ Demoralization followed upon want. 

^ m ^ ^ ^ 

‘the roguUr statutes of the empire.’— ‘AVe do 
not tread in and follow the statutes.’ Social 
disorder followed hard on demoralization. 

Such is the interpretation of this paragraph, 
and it U the nios^t likely which I have seen. 

See others in the in Eeang Shing, and 

“ ti>e *■ now the. pergde were 

opeofg declaring their longing fw ilw end of die 
dgnaatg. 

i H' " IS SI- 

your Majesty,’ or ‘the ruin of the dynasty. 

‘great decree’ U the appointment of Heaven to 
the sovereignty of the empire. Sze-ma Ts cen 

P. 5' The defiant rqtlg of Chow. 

/fc,— Chow intends, not only his ‘life,’ but his 
^^ition’also. The ‘Daily Explanation ’para- 

pr,«.,-i8 SI ^ a *' # ■». 
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6 Heaven?” Tsoo E returned, and said, “Ah I your crimes which 
are many are set above ; — and can you speak of your fate as if you 

7 ^ve It in charge to H^ven? Yin will very shortly perish. Ts 

all your deeds, can they but bring ruin on your country?” 

^ I hope. 7. . I have tranalated here 

Daily Explanation ’ suppoaing 

BJI l*® * sentence complete, = ^ 

e,7. r«o wii^drawa/ "CT’ 

and aolUoqt^ on Chonft reply. s. tv = 5= interpretations of the para- 

2 §‘tor».tnm* TTo w* , p-aph, hoarcTer, are TCiy Tarious. 1 will only 

to return. He left the court, and re- give that of Keang Shing, which == ‘Wlien Yin 
turned to the place whence he had hurried to 5*^? come# to r^n, ihall not the destroyer 
bring the news of the conquest of le. Gan-kwC deeds, and put yon to death in 

fo7ar'’ that Taoo E doe. not say a 

for answer. ^ growing power of the House of 

± ^x 1 1 . ^ v'hoWj—^nalces not a sinele jrefhrence to the 

I i« * rank or cluster of ‘three, or- Chief of the West. Ts-ae suppose# that he 

m^wn a waaa^jl - > tx 1. _ . a . .. VviAav 1* _ .. .. .« 


T *3 ^ VI- Mie weat. xsim snpposea that he 

deriy arranged ; ’ hence it has here the meaning *he loyal feeling of ChSug and P», -that 

of ^11. • arranged in order.' ^ ^ neither of them was prompted by an ambition 
— r* HE .ft off S*tn the empire, and that eren now, if the 

J yZi — ‘ <*•» yoa charge your fate to Hea- could only be got to reform, the regent 

▼en ? ie- can you sneak as if won wo-o ..e »oaId sustain the dynasty of Sbang. We can 
throngh tlie decree of Heayen in favonr of VO aingularity of the fact; — our 
House ? Only the good-doer can look to^^Hea- w^|!j*®* for it may be right or 



THE BOOKS OF SHANG. 

BOOK XI. THE VISCOUNT OF WEL 


i I. The viscount of Wei spoke to the following effect: — “Grand 
Tutor and Junior Tutor, the House of Yin, we may conclude, can 
no longer exercise rule over the four quarters of the empire. The 
great deeds of our founder were displayed in former ages, but by 
our being lost and maddened with wine, we have destroyed the effects 


Histosicai, Note. ThsconTensBonncorded 
10 this Book is teferred in the chronoiogy to 
B.C. 1122, the yesT immediately following the 
conquest of Le, and that in which the dynasty 
of Shang pmished. The chion. does not make 
mentioa, indeed, of this document ; but it places 
in the shore year the erents mentioned in die 
18th Bk. of the Con, Ana., Ch. i, — how the 
risconnt of Wei withdrew from Chow-sin’s court, 
*nd the viscount of Ke became a slave, while 
Pe-kan was put to death ; and those events are 
supposed to hsive followed almost immediately 
aftorthe omference between the worthies which 
I* here related. Difflcnlties might be raised 
•gainst diis view; bat it is not wwth while 
atgning a point of little importance, and where 
•bsdnte certainty cannot be attained. The 
conversation between the visconnt of Wei and 
his fidends must have taken place near the time 
assi gn e d to it, — in one of the closing years vt the 
Slang dynasty. 


Name or the Book. — ^Sk~¥'’ Viscount 

of Wei.’ This name seems to have been given 
after the fashion of the Books of the Confacian 
Analects. ’The characters begin the Book and 
are therefore adopted as its name. The Preface 
speaks of the viscount of Wei making his m- 
tutmeemmt to the 'Tutors, and the Book is accord- 
ingly placed in the division of ‘ Announcements.’ 
Like that of the last Book, this arrangement is 
convenient rather than satisfactory. 

Wei was the name of a principality of 
the 4th order (Men. V., Pt., ii. 3). the holder of 
which bad the title of which some have 
translated by ‘viscount,’ others by ‘count,’ and 
others again by ‘marquis.’ It was within the 
limits of the imperial domain, in the pres. dis. 

of Loo-shing dep. of Loo-gan 
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), Shan-se. It hat been aiated in the in- 
irodttctoiy note to the last Book, that the vis- 
count of Wei eras named K‘e and that he 
was an eider brother of the emperor, bj the 
same mother, who was, however, onljr a con- 
cubine when E‘e was born, and subsequently 
raised to be empress before the birth of Sin. 
Such is the accqont of Sze-ma Ts'een, and other 
old writers. The authority of Mencius is plead- 
ed in favour of the view that K‘e was an uncle of 
the emperor ; — sec Men. VI, Pt. I., vi., 3. But 
Mencius does not allege this himself; — ^it only 
appears as an opinion current in his time. As 
K‘e is in this Book addressed as ‘son 

of the king,’ and still more is called Jj^ -f- 

7C^>‘ the eldest son of the king of Tin,’ in 
the 8tb Book of the next Part, par. 1, the 
account in the ‘ Historical Becords ’ ought not 
to be called in question. The Book is found 
in boGi the texts. 

CoiiTBMTs. Saddeued with the thought of 
the impending min of their dynasty, the vis- 
count of Wei seeks the counsel of two other 
high nobles, and after pourtraying in lively 
colours the mad dissoluteness of the emperor, 
and the demoralization of the people, asks them 
to tell him what was to be done. One of them, 
— the Grand Tutor — ^replies to him, describes 
in still stronger language tlie sad condition of 
the empire, and the unavoidable overthrow of 
the dynasty, and concludes by advising the vis- 
count to make bis escape, declaring that he 
himself would remain at his post and sbiue in 
the unavoidable ruin. We may make a separate 
chapter of the language of each of them. 

Cb. I. Pp. 1 — 3. The addkzss or the 
V iscouwT or Wbi TO thb Great Tutor 
THE JuKioR Tutor, I. fioio Yrn, through 
the dnatkeurun of Chow, could no longer iway the 

, — compare what 
is said on in the Pwan-ktng, Ft. i, p. 

‘ great,’ ‘ grand.’ Under the Chow dyn, we find 
from the next Fart, Bk. XXV., there were the 
‘ three Kung ’ whom was styled 

^ Ii6’ Kbo’ jpS), one of 

whom was the the highest officers of the 

empire, and who seem to have formed a sort 
of privy council to the sovereign. There were 
inferior officers of the same titles, mentioned by 
Fuh-shangC^^ retired magistrates and 

scholars who afterwards exercised something 
like the duties of schoolmasters in the villages, 

and were called and There 


were also the grand and the assistant mus;.. 
masters, who were styled and 

the Ana, XVjlL, ix. The terms In 
the text must be understood as having the 
of these three applicationa, — as designation;) ot' 
the highest (rfkera about Chow’s government. 
We do not know that thoe were, in the Shan^ 
dyn, the three and tiiree Koo, as sub- 
sequently in the Chow, hut the ‘grand Tutor ’ 
and ‘junior Tutor’ were of the class of thos» 
dignitaries. The individuals thus designated 

are sud to have been ‘ the viscount of Ke ’ and 
‘Fe-kan,’ who are both classed with the vis- 
count of Wei in the Analects, XXUI., 1. ; ail 
the other commentators say so; and though 
Sze-ma Ts'een has some expressions both in the 

IB - “<1 “ ^ ft 

which seem inconsistent with it, it is hardly worth 
while to discuss the subject. ^ ^ 

toTue,’Pt.L,p.2. Woo Chlng says that 
and ^ are both expressions expresnve ot un- 
certainty ’ 

is true of but not true of thon^ it be- 
longs to the pecnliar usage of it, which has been 
more than once pointed out, to insinuaie the 
meaning of the speaker. 

I" , — ^T'ang is intmided by ‘our an- 
cestor.’ Ts'een gives J|j^ instead of 

Ji^ IS immediately below. We must 
take in the sense of J^, ‘ to accomplish,' 
and then Jj^ is equivalent to what we call 
a verbal noun, — ‘his carrying to the utmost 
bis-achieving, ‘his great deeds.’ 

‘ to arrange.' ± , and T in the end of the 
par, are used wiHi reference to time 

instead of n- Chow is no doubt intended, but 
K‘e delicately takes the blame of his vices to 
all the descendants of T‘ang ;— compare the use 
of the pronoun in the ‘ Songs of the five Sons.’ 


Ts'een also omits the which adds emphasis 
to the verbs and The diet, defines 

by ‘ the anger or fury of drunken- 

ness.’ Luk Tih-ming ^ 
plained the char, by 

practice of malignant wickedness under the 
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2 o/his virtue in these after times. The people of Yin, small and 
great, are given to highway robberies, villainies and treachery. 
The nobles and officers imitate one another in violating the laws; 
and for criminals there is no certainty that they will be apprehended. 
The lesser people consequently rise up, and make violent outi*ages on 
one another. The dynasty of Yin is now sinking in ruin ; — its 
condition is like that of one crossing a large stream, w'ho can tind 
neither ford nor bank. That Yin should be hurrying to ruin at 
the present pace t ” — 


influence of spirits.’ 2. Bom the people, 
high and low, were demoroHxed and lawlees, so that 
there mat no hope for the c^natt). ^ 

— G*n-kw« explains this by ^ ^ 

‘ steal and rob in the grassy wilds,’ making one 
think of the notoriety in former days of Houns- 
low heath in England as a place for robberies. 
Keang Shhig takes 1^' in the sense of 
‘ hurtful weed so that it is used adverbially 
and metaphorically. I prefer the old explana- 

^ i® “ S 

jji0 5^, ‘imitate one another.’ 

The two charactm here form a complex terra 
= ‘crinje,’ or ‘criminals.’ Woo Ch'ing 
supposes that this clause follows from the prec. 
He says: — ‘The nobles and ofiScers are the 
model of the people, but instead of using the 
regnlar laws to ^q^iehend criminals, they for- 
bear with and allow them -I- "IS 

the moat natnral exegesis, and 1 have followed 
it. The old interpreters took the passage 
difllly. Oan-kwS interprets: — ‘They are all’ 
(taking and referring it to m±> 

cnounale, and there ia not Mie who c an regu- 
larly hold faat the due Mean ’ 

^ ^ ^ ^ absurd 

is the view given by K'ang-shing • Ail the 


ministers are thns criminals, and as to their 
dignities and emoluments, they do not always 
get them. The meaning is that tlie ministers at- 
tacked and plundered one anotiter’ 

one another, revenge themselves on one another.’ 

, — Sze-ma Ts^een has 

instead of so that the meaning is 

— * The statutes of Yin, every bond of order and 
govt., are now gone to ruin, and the dyu. is in a 
condition like tiiat,’ &c. Tliis would give a 
good enough meaning, but we cannot, bwanse 
we find in Ts'een, conclude that the iu 
the text is erroneous. One crossing a great 
stream where there was neither ford nor bank 
could only sink in the waters. 

like the same cliar. in 
Bk. IX., p. 1, can hardly be translated. Ma 
Yung and Gan-kw5 both try to bring out its 
meaning as«=^j?^ — but unsuccesafully. 

See the and the ^ I con- 

sider the cianse to be incomplete. The ‘ Daily 
Explanation ’ paraphrases it : — 

‘How could it have. been 
supposed that on our Yin, once so flourishing, 
ruin would have suddenly come upon ruin, to 
such a degree as at the present time ?’ 
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' ^ He added, “Grand Tutor and Junior Tutor, we are manifesting 
insanity. The venerable of our families have withdrawn to the wilds; 
and now you indicate nothing, but tell me of the impending ruin ; 
—what IS to be done ? ” r s » 

Grand Tutor made about the following reply : — “ King’s 
son, Heaven in is sending down calamities, and wasting the 

country of Yin. Thence has come about that lost and maddened 
condition through wine. He has no reverence for things which 
he ought to reverence, but does despite to the aged elders, the old 


P. 3. A?« repnu»U ikar tad txmdUunt sHU 

mart vividltf^aud hegt hitfrietdt (e gmt Am com- 

^ ^ ta .-Chow i, 

intended here by m in par. 1. 

— *a person 90 years old is called see 

Pt, Bk. n, p. 9. ring-tt 

defines and distinguishes these terms, saying 
that means ‘to fall from a height,’ and 
^ ‘to faU into a ditch.' Nothing can 

be made of the ^ at the end. we mnst be 
extent to take it as a mere expletire.’ 

hwnslation are all after 
Ts'ae Ch‘im Gnn-kwfi inter^ts difiTerently 
—thus:-* When I think of this ruin of Yi^ 

Ifeeiasifunwelland becomemaddened. lomy 

ftmUy my h^ is wearied and confused, and 
I wish to withdraw to the wilda Now you do 

downfal of the country, and ask what U to be 
done. ^,na Ts‘een’s text is a good d^ 

will arise and p forth away. My family will 
V* *’'® tuin. Now you t^ me 

nMhing ( ? X I may fall into a wrong coarte 

what shon^I do?’ Eeang Shing’s text nearly 
agrees with Ts'een’s, but not quite. I beliere 
^ rmir^ text is the most correct, and that 
^**t^'°**^^^****'*'* ^ *** ^ preferred to all 


Ch. n. Pp. 4 — 9. REF 1 .T OF THX OKAKD 
Tmos. 4. JEfe enhrges tm what had 
taid aboai Chotdt drmnktmett. 

— see the note on the Name of the Book. 

— ‘is poisononaly aending down.’ It is 
difflcult to know bow to interpret J^, and 
connect it with what precedes. Wo want a 
nominatiTe exiwessed to as in par. ?■; — to 
suppose one in at Oan-kwb does is too 
violent. _ The me^ng given by him, as expand- 
ed by Ting-tit, is : — Heaven, s^ing down cruel 
ud poisonous calamities, gave birth to this 
insensate and oppressive sovereign, to watte 
and_ confound the kingdom of Yin. Chow 
having proved a drunkard, the people through- 
out the four quarters are aU acted on by him, 
and addicted to the same vice, so that nothing 
can be done.' It wonld appear that the Grand 
Tutor attributes the ruin at the dynasty to 
Heaven, and that not in permission or retribu- 
tion merely. ‘ He puts it upon Heaven,’ says 
Ts‘ae, ‘ his loyalty and reverence for the emperor 
not permitting him to put it on him 1 ’ H the 
crimes throng whii^ the dynasty was going to 
min were pranced by Heaven, that min cer- 
tainly could not be arrested. Ts‘een omits al- 
together the second part c£ the par., and g ivM 

6® H.aE-T'.^lST 

m. 5. H» iBuitratet what 

K'e had und on the madnett of Chow, and the 
withdrawal of the old and eiperieneed. ^ 

', as in the 
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6 official fathers. Now the people of Yin will even steal away the 
pure and perfect victims devote to the spirits of heaven and earth; 
and their conduct is connived at, and though they proceed to eat 

7 the victims, they suffer no punishment. - On the other hand, when I 
look down and survey the people of Yin, the methods of government 
to them are hateful exactions, which call forth outrages and hatred ; 
— and this without ceasing. Such crime equally belongs to all 
in authority, and multitudes are starving with none to whom to 

8 appeal. Now is the time of Shang’s calamity; — I will arise and 
share in its ruin. When ruin overtakes Shang, I will not be the 


I transUtion. Comp. Con. Aiul, XVL, tuL 

I men.’ denotes ’ the jqvpcaranoe of a frosted 
^ pear.’ Snch-Uke are the fiuiea of old men, and 
\ henoe tte'char. isnsedfor ‘old.’ d. Be 
( teieiuf/ut what had beanaid of the robberies aad 
* viHaaiies of the ptmU of Pm. The people were 
gnilty not of rMrmnary robberies only; — they 
committed sac ri lege, and were ^owed to do so 


with impmii^. Hg is ‘ to steal upon occasion 
offered,’ to appropruite, for instance, a neigh- 
boor’s sheep trespassing on one’s ground ; but 
we cannot hare insist on that peculiar meaning 
of the tmm. # — ■‘Tiotim,’— ox, sheep, or 

pig. is tile Tictim ‘uniform in colour.’ 
is the same, ‘complete,’ without blemish. 
^9 isi supposes that this 

clause 'Speaks cff ‘the officers.’—:^ ^ ^ 

m* Eeang Shing makes CSiow 
Uniaeif to the subject of it. Gan-kwS in- 

genionsly joins the ^ to the danse aboTe, and 
ex^ains it as meaa^g ‘the dferings of fruit 
and grain.’ Maon K*e-ling says mat in his 
e arlier years he conU not away with this in- 
tMpretidion, but was inclined to ad<q>t it on 
maturer thought;— see the ^ ^ 

^ Bk. n,. m Ise. 7. Be dseerOes the 
oetreoes and muery of the peepbm ecmteqmates of 
Oe effnetiane of those in authority. 

T’ ‘down,’ ‘deacending.’ 


JyL ‘kll the methods used by 
ieir superiors to gOTem them are only exac- 
tions of enemies.’ Ma Tung read for ; 
but the meaning is substantially the same. 

— ‘which call forth outrages and 
hatred.’ ’niia is understood to hare ^erence 
^ paragraph 2. It would 
seem to be so; and we may understand the 
outrages there spoken of as further described 
here as done in defiant despite to the govern- 
ment. — ’• — ' crimes’ are 

those of the emperor and of the officers gene- 

M ‘‘® 

appeal to; ’ — comp, the use of in the phrase 

if®* , Mencius, I., Ft. II., v., 3. 8. 

The Grand Tutor declares his cam intention to 
abide oil risks at his poet, bat he advises K‘t to 

witUbraw vmd stmt hmself. 

— the reader who has Lin Cbe-k'e’s com- 
mentary will be amused by reading bis view of 
this passage. I do not introduce it here, be- 
cause, ti>ou(d> ingenious^ it does not show Lin’s 

usual soundness of judgment. 

tlj v^i~*he ‘ Daily Explanation ’ paraphrases 

TJr ^ ‘I O king's son, 

that to quit and go far away is the right coarse 
for you.’ 
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servant of (mother dynasty. But I tell you, 0 king’s son, to go away 
as being the course for y(m. Formerly I injured you by what I 
said, but if you do not go forth now, our saorifices will entirely 
9 perish. Let us rest quietly fn our severed parts., and present ourselves 
to the former kings. 1 do not think of making my escape. 


tnexiy said served to injiiie you.’ It I 


_ shat I for- 

merly saitTserr^ to inj^ /on.’ It has been 
mentioned that Te-vita and his eminess wished 
to leave Uie throne to K'e, and not to Chow-sin, 
bat were ^ssoaded from the porpose. It is 
sappoaed that tiie text refers to the advocacy 
at that time by the Grand Tutw of KVs claims 
to the throne, which had made him all aloB^ an 
object of jeaioasy and disUlce to Chow. 

Gan-kwS takes a8i»^j^, ‘ to be distressed 
for — see Uie ia lac. Keang Shing, 

always ready to reject the received text, adopts 
from Wang Ch‘ung(yj^P the reading of 

but the meaning which he ingeniously 
brings out of comes in effect 

to the same thing as that nsnally followed. 

—it mast be nnderstood 
that tile Orand Tator speaks here of the sacri- 
fices offiEred to the founder and ail ^ departed 
emperors of the House of Shang. He most bim- 
adf hare bdonged to the impmial line. If, as 
ia moat likely, be was the viscoont of Ke, he 
was an ancle <h the empeitw ; — so the relation- 
ship between them is commonly represented. 
TA.opma.a»>at:-^ 

>■ 

waut. each of tkem, do vhai th^ feb to be 

right. as in Bk. VH., 

Pt, i., p. 13. Ts*ae says 

^ ‘ let each ican rest in the 

p^mnance or what bis circumstances require 
him to do.’ Gan-kwO, and here for a wonder 
KSang Shing is at one with him, takes 
this pass., and in the Pwon-ktng^ as 
that 




> ‘ take counsel with yourself.’ It 
is dificidt to say what is the precise idea in 
‘presenting tbenuelves to tiie former kings.* I 


think it is this, — that if they did what was right, 
they should have consdences vmd of offence, as 
now beheld by their ancestors, or as heieal^ 
to spjiear before them. is used as in 

the T'ae.kek, Pti.,p.l.®^^;^^ 

[PATBSOrTRE MW XEHTtONKD » THIS BoOK. 

The viacount of Wei appears to have 
acted on the advice given him by the Grand 
Tutor, and to have withdrawn from the cour t 
of Tin. The expression in the An a., XVHJL, 
i,— may be considered as 
poving this. When and how he witodrew, 
however, it is not postible to ascertain. Ac- 
cording to a description in the 

and the account given by Sae-ma 
Ts'emi, after the death of Chow, he went out 
to meet king Woo at the h^sd of his army, 
having with him the sacrificial vessel of the 
House of Shang. He presented himself in 
miserable plight, almost naked, with bis hands 
bound behind him, and moving forward on his 
knees, when king Woo received him honourably, 
and restored him to his farmer office, whatever 
that was. This l^iendhas been c^ed in ques- 
tion. In the next Part of the Kmo we sl^ 
meet with the viscount again, and see him 
finally enfeoffed with the prindpali^ of Sung, 
there to continue the repreaentative of the 
House of Shang. 

If the viscount of Ke, whose name was Sen- 
yu (-^ indeed the Grand Tutor of 

the text, he did not die with the dynasty, ** ^ 
seems to have expected. The passage of the 
Analects referred to says ‘he became 
According to Ts'een, he i^roved Chow in the 
first place, and when his friends nrged him to 
make his escape, he refbsed, and fmgnedhimsen 
to be mad, idlowed his hair to hang ^loat 
uncared for. King Woo found him in wison, 
and set him tree, when he fled away to Corea. 
We shall meet with him also again in the next 
Part. 
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The Jonicff Tntw is supposed to bare 
been Fe-kan, also a member of the imperi- 
al House, thoc^ bis preciae relationsh^ to 
Chow is nnoertain. Mmicius calls him y 
‘king’s i«i’ (Book. IL, Ft. L, L 8); 
Ts'een says no mmre than that he was ‘ a rela- 
tire* -r Ch'ing and oOiers say be waa 

‘an nncle.’ He does not appear as a speaker 
in the text; but die part which be chose was a 
harder one than the parts of bis ficiends. When 
he saw how die reproofs of the risconnt of Ke 
were reoriTed, he Inroaght die truth before the 
tyrant with still stems vdimnencn ‘I hare 
heard,’ said Chow, ‘ that the heart of a sage 
has seren apertures; — let ns see if it be so.’ 
With this he made Pe-kan be put to death, bad 
his heart cut out, and glutted his eyea with die 
sight oC it.] 

[Final. OTKKTHsow or thk Shako dtkastt. 
Ihe dynasty closes, in the chronology, 
in B. 0 . 1182, the same year to which the con- 
ference between the Tisconnt of Wri and his 
friends is referred. It was in the year after, 
howerer, that Chow-sin died, and fw the con- 


test between him and the duke of Chow we must 
look to the commmicing Books of the next Part. 
The duke of Chow after many driays at last took 
the field against the tyrant. We are surprised 
to find that Chow-sin, notwithstanding the gene- 
ral detestation with which he was r^uded, 
was able to bring together an immmiae host, 
rasdy ontnumb^ng that of the odter aide^ 
The two anniea met in the plain ol Mnh, in the 
south of the pres. dis. of Ke, dep. of Wa-hwny, 
Ho-nan. Chow-sin’s troops failed liimin the how 
of need. He was totally defeated, and fled to the 
palace which had been the scene of so many 
debaucheries with Th-ke. Arrayed in Ida most 
gorgeous robes, and cormed with gems, he set 
fire to the ‘Stag Tower,' which he had built 
for her, and perished in the flames ; — yet not 
so bnt that his body was fonnd by tte dnke of 
Chow, now king Woo, who ent off Bie head, 
and had it exhibited on a pole, Tt-ke appnrri- 
led herself splendidly, and went oat to meet 
the conqueror, thinking he might be conquered 
by her charms. She was msde prisoner, how- 
erer, by a detachment of his titN^ aid pot 
to death by ids order, without haring the op- 
portunity to present herself b^ose him] 






